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"  It  is  a  thing  scarcely  believable  how  much,  and  how  boldly,  as  well  the  common  writers 
that  from  time  to  time  have  copied  out  his  works,  as  also  certain  that  have  thought  them- 
selves liable  to  control  and  emend  all  men's  doings,  have  taken  upon  them  in  this  author  ; 
who  ought  with  all  reverence  to  have  been  handled  of  them,  and  with  all  fear  to  have  been 
preserved  from  altering,  depraving,  or  corrupting." 

UdalVs  Preface  to  Erasmus's  Apophthegms  (applied  there  to  Plutarch). 


In   presenting  to    the    public  a   re-issue   of   the   Pictorial    edition   of 
Shakspere,*  of  which  the  publication  commenced  in  1838,  it  may  be 

*  We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  preface  the  autograph  of  "  William  Shak- 
SPERE,"  copied  from  his  undoubted  signature  in  the  volume  of  Montaigne's  '  Essays,' 
by  John  Florio,  which  has  been  purchased  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  In 
the  folio  of  1623  the  name  is 'spelt  Shakespeare;  but  the  more  usual  spelling  of  late 
years  has  been  Shakspeare.  This  orthography  was  adopted  by  the  commentators  in  the 
belief  that  the  poet  had  so  written  his  name ;  but  this  was  an  error,  and  acknowledged 
as  such  by  Malone  ('  Inquiry,'  &c.,  page  121).  Sir  Frederick  Madden  has  shown,  in  a 
letter  published  in  '  The  Archseologia,'  vol.  xxvii.,  that  in  the  five  other  acknowledged 
genuine  signatures  in  existence,  namely,  in  the  three  attached  to  his  will,  and  the  two 
affixed  to  deeds  connected  with  the  mortgage  and  sale  of  a  property  in  Blackfriars,  "  the 
poet  always  wrote  his  name  SHAKSPERE,  and,  consequently,  that  those  who  have 
inserted  an  e  after  the  k,  or  an  a  in  the  second  syllable,  do  not  write  the  same  (as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge)  in  the  same  manner  as  the  poet  himself  uniformly  would  authorize 
us  to  do."  In  the  Stratford  Register,  says  Sir  F.  Madden,  both  at  his  baptism  and 
burial,  the  name  is  spelt  Shakspere.  We  may  add  that,  in  the  same  registers,  the  entries 
of  the  baptism  of  his  three  children,  and  of  the  burial  of  his  son  (which  entries  were 
most  probably  made  under  his  own  inspection),  are  spelt  Shakspere.  We  subjoin  a  fac- 
simile from  the  register  of  burials : — 
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desirable  here  to  state  the  principles  which  have  guided  the  Editor  in  the 
formation  of  a  text ;  and  the  views  which  he  has  taken  as  to  the  periods 
in  which  the  respective  plays  were  produced.  These  points  are  noticed 
in  detail  in  the  Introduction  to  each  play. 

'  Mr.  William  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies,  pub- 
lished according  to  the  True  Originall  Copies,'  is  the  title  of  the  first 
collection  of  our  poet's  plays,  which  appeared  in  a  folio  volume,  in  1623. 
This  volume  is  "  printed  by  Isaac  laggard  and  Ed.  Blount ;"  but  the 
Dedication  bears  the  signatures  of  "  John  Heminge,  Henry  Condell." 
That  Blount  and  Jaggard  had  become  the  proprietors  of  this  edition,  we 
learn  from  an  entry  in  the  Stationers'  registers,  under  date  November  8, 
1623  ;  in  which  they  claim  "  Mr.  William  Shakespeere's  Comedyes, 
Histories,  and  Tragedyes,  soe  many  of  the  said  copies  as  are  not  formerly 
entered  to  other  men."  These  copies  so  claimed  as  not  "  formerly 
entered"  are  then  recited.  They  are  in  number  sixteen;*  the  whole 
volume  consisting  of  thirty-six  plays.  The  plays  "  formerly  entered  to 
other  men  "  had,  with  some  exceptions,  been  previously  published,  each 
separately,  and  some  of  these  went  on  to  several  editions,  at  dates 
extending  from  1597  to  1622.  These  are  what  are  commonly  spoken  of 
as  the  quarto  editions.  Before  we  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  value 
of  these  editions,  it  may  be  well  to  see  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
regarded,  or  professed  to  be  regarded,  by  the  editors  of  the  folio  of  1623. 

John  Eleminge  and  Henry  Condell  were  amongst  the  "principal 
actors "  of  the  plays  of  Shakspere,  according  to  a  list  prefixed  to  their 
edition.  In  1608  they  were  shareholders  with  Shakspere  in  the  Black- 
friars  Theatre.  In  his  Will,  in  1616,  they  stand  upon  equal  terms  with 
his  eminent  friend  Burbage,  in  the  following  beque§t : — "  To  my  fellows, 
John  Hemynge,  Bichard  Burbage,  and  Henry  Condell,  twenty-six 
shillings  eight-pence  apiece,  to  buy  them  rings."  In  1619,  after  the 
death  of  Shakspere  and  Burbage,  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  remaining 
"  fellows."  They  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  speak  with  authority,  and  to 
be  regarded  with  deference,  both  from  their  intimate  connexion  with 
Shakspere,  and  the  responsible  position  which  they  held  in  the  company  of 
actors  of  which  his  plays  had  probably  become  the  most  valuable  possession. 

*  Of  the  eighteen  plays  enumerated  in  p.  6  as  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623,  as  far 
as  ascertained  from  any  known  edition,  they  cXcum.  Jifteen — that  is  all,  with  the  exception 
of  '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  '  King  John,'  and  '  Henry  VI.,  Part  I,'  But  they  also 
claim  '  The  Third  Part  of  Henry  VI.,'  which  had  been  previously  printed,  with  very  large 
differences,  as  '  The  Second  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Famous  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster ;'  thus  making  sixteen  as  the  number  claimed  as  "  not  formerly  entered." 
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Ill  their  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  the  Earl  of  Mont- 
gomery, they  allude  to  the  favour  with  which  these  noblemen  regarded 
these  productions  (which,  in  the  dedicatory  language,  they  call  "  trifles"), 
and  "  their  author,  living."  They  further  say,  "  We  have  but  collected 
them,  and  done  an  office  to  the  dead,  to  procure  his  orphans  guardians, 
without  ambition  either  of  self-profit  or  fame ;  only  to  keep  the  memory 
of  so  worthy  a  friend  and  fellow  alive,  as  was  our  Shakespeare."  In 
their  address  "  To  the  great  variety  of  readers,"  the  words  which  they 
use  are  still  more  remarkable : — "  It  had  been  a  thing,  we  confess,  worthy 
to  have  been  wished,  that  the  author  himself  had  lived  to  have  set  forth 
and  overseen  his  own  writings.  But  since  it  hath  been  ordained  other- 
wise, and  he,  by  death,  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray  you  do  not 
envy  his  friends  the  office  of  their  care  and  pain  to  have  collected  and 
published  them ;  and  so  to  have  published  them,  as  where,  before,  you 
were  abused  with  divers  stolen  and  surreptitious  copies,  maimed  and 
deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealths  of  injurious  impostors  that  exposed 
them, — even  those  are  now  offered  to  your  view  cured,  and  perfect  of 
their  limbs ;  and  all  the  rest,  absolute  in  their  numbers,  as  he  conceived 
them ;  who,  as  he  was  a  happy  imitator  of  Nature,  was  a  most  gentle 
expresser  of  it.  His  mind  and  hand  went  together ;  and  what  he  thought, 
he  uttered  with  that  easiness  that  we  have  scarce  received  from  him  a 
blot  in  his  papers." 

That  the  friends,  fellows,  and  editors  of  Shakspere  were  held  to 
perform  an  acceptable  service  to  the  world  by  this  publication  we  may 
judge,  however  imperfectly,  from  some  of  the  verses  prefixed  to  the 
edition.  Ben  Jonson's  celebrated  poem,  '  To  the  Memory  of  my  beloved 
the  Author,  Mr.  William  Shakespeare :  and  what  he  hath  left  us,'  follows 
the  preface,  and  it  concludes  with  these  lines : — 

"  Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets,  and  with  rage, 
Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage  ; 
Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  mourn'd  like  night, 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light." 

Another  poem  in  the  same  volume,  by  Leonard  Digges,  is  in  the  same 
tone : — 

"  Shake-speare,  at  length  thy  pious  fellows  give 
The  world  thy  works  ;  thy  works  by  which  outlive 
Thy  tomb  thy  name  must.     When  that  stone  is  rent, 
And  time  dissolves  thy  Stratford  monument, 
Here  we  alive  shall  view  thee  still.      Tliis  book, 
When  brass  and  marble  fade,  shall  make  thee  look 
Fresh  to  all  ages." 
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We  cannot  doubt  that  the  publication  of  this  volume  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  all  readers  of  taste  and  judgment ;  and  that,  previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  second  edition,  nine  years  after,  hundreds  of  the 
countrymen  of  Shakspere,  as  well  as  the  young  Milton,  had  become 
familiar  with  "  the  leaves  "  of  that  "  unvalued*  book."  For,  if  the  edi- 
tion of  1623  had  no  other  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  every  English- 
man, it  had  secured  from  that  destruction,  entire  or  partial,  which  would 
probably  have  been  their  fate  if  they  had  remained  in  manuscript,  some  of 
the  noblest  monuments  of  Shakspere's  genius.  The  poet  had  been  dead 
seven  years  when  this  edition  was  printed.  Some  of  the  plays  which  it 
preserved,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  had  been  written  a  consider- 
able period  before  his  death.  We  have  not  a  single  manuscript  line  in 
existence,  written,  or  supposed  to  be  written,  by  Shakspere.  If,  from  any 
notions  of  exclusive  advantage  as  the  managers  of  a  company,  Heminge 
and  Condell  had  not  printed  this  edition  of  Shakspere, — if  the  publica- 
tion had  been  suspended  for  ten,  or  at  most  for  fifteen  years,  till  the  civil 
wars  broke  out,  and  the  predominance  of  the  puritanical  spirit  had  shut 
up  the  theatres, — the  probability  is  that  all  Shakspere's  manuscripts 
would  have  perished.  What  then  should  we  have  lost,  which  will  now 
remain  when  "brass  and  marble  fade!"  We  will  give  the  list  of  those 
plays  which,  as  far  as  any  edition  is  known,  were  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  folio  of  1623  : — 


Comedies. 

The  Tempest. 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors. 

As  You  Like  It. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

Twelfth  Night. 

The  Winter's  Tale. 


Histories. 

King  John. 

Henry  VI.,  Part  I. 

Henry  VIII. 
Tragedies. 

Coriolanus. 

Timon  of  Athens. 

Julius  Caesar. 

Macbeth. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Cymbeline. 


But  the  enumeration  of  these  eighteen  plays,  which  were  printed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  folio  of  1623,  by  no  means  represents  the  entire  amount 
of  the  obligation  to  the  editors  of  that  collection.  They  have  themselves 
spoken  of  "  divers  stolen  and  surreptitious  copies,  maimed  and  deformed 
by  the  frauds  and  stealths  of  injurious  impostors  that  exposed  them ;"  and 
they  add,  "  even  those  are  now  offered  to  your  view  cured,  and  perfect  of 
their  limbs."     Without  here  entering  into  the  question  whether  particular 

*  Unvalued — invaluable. 
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copies  of  the  plays  published  before  the  folio  of  1623  were  "stolen  and 
surreptitious,"  we  shall  place  before  our  readers  the  titles  of  those  plays, 
which,  in  their  original  form,  appear  from  some  cause  or  other  imper- 
fect,— either  "  maimed  or  deformed,"  or  produced  immaturely : — 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Henry  V. 

The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Famous  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

(Corresponding  with  Henry  VI.,  Part  II.) 
The  Second  Part  of  the  Contention,  &c.    (Corresponding  with  Henry  VI.,  Part  III.) 

Had  these  plays  not  been  preserved  in  the  folio  of  1623,  the  previously 
existing  copies  would  have  furnished  us  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the 
state  in  which  the  poet  finally  left  them. 

Putting,  therefore,  the  eighteen  plays  first  printed  in  the  folio  with  the 
four  plays  there  first  printed  in  a  perfect  shape,  we  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  out  of  the  thirty-six  plays  which  that  edition  contains,  the 
text  of  twenty-two  must  absolutely  be  founded  on  the  text  of  Heminge 
and  Condell.  There  is  only  one  play  which  common  consent  has 
ascribed  wholly,  or  in  part,  to  Shakspere,  namely  '  Pericles,'  which  is  not 
included  in  the  edition  of  1623. 

We  have  been  somewhat  minute  in  this  enumeration,  to  meet  an  opi- 
nion amongst  readers  of  Shakspere,  who  have  not  very  critically  exa- 
mined the  principles  upon  which  a  text  is  founded,  that  there  is  a  broad 
and  pretty  equal  question  between  the  advocates  for  the  text  of  the  first 
folio,  and  the  advocates  for  the  text  of  the  plays  which  had  appeared 
separately  in  quarto  previous  to  the  publication  of  that  edition.  The  real 
question,  as  it  has  been  seen,  is  one  of  much  narrower  limits,  upon  the 
face  of  it.  There  are  only  fourteen  plays  originally  published  separately 
to  which  the  important  question  of  differences  of  readings  can  at  all 
apply.  In  comparing  these  separate  plays  amongst  themselves  — one 
edition  of  the  same  play  with  another  edition — the  matter  becomes  more 
complex ;  and  there  is  greater  scope  given  to  the  industry  of  those  who 
collate,  and  to  the  ingenuity  of  those  who  build  riddles  upon  the  collation. 
Some  would  even  collate  every  single  copy  of  the  same  edition.  Be  it 
so.  All  this  implies  homage ;  and  does  no  harm,  if  we  connect  it  with 
higher  things.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  first  editions  of  the  quarto  plays, 
with  the  dates  of  their  original  publication,  and  the  date  of  the  entry  of 
each  at  Stationers'  Hall ;  mentioning,  however,  that  there  had  been 
previous  editions  of  'Eomeo  and  Juliet,'  and  of  'Hamlet,'  essentially 
very  different,  not  only  in  the  matter  common  to  each,  but  in  their 
extent.  We  add,  with  an  object  which  we  shall  presently  explain,  the 
names  of  the  publishers : — 
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Name  of  Play  published  in 
Quarto. 


Date  of 
First 

Date  of 
Entry  at 

Edition. 

Stationers' 
Hall. 

1597 

1597 

1597 

1597 

1599 

1598 

1598 

1597 

1600 

1600 

1600 

1598 

1600 

1600 

1600 

1600 

1600 

1593 

1604 

1608 

1607 

1609 

1608 

1622 

1621 

Publishers'  Names. 


Richard  II 

Eichardlll 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  "  corrected  and  augmented" 

Love's  Labour's  Lost 

Henry  IV.,  Part  I 

Henry  IV.,  Part  II 

Merchant  of  Venice 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing 

Titus  Andronicus 

(An  edition  is  stated  to  have  appeared  in  1594.) 

Hamlet,  "  enlarged  to  almost  as  much  again  as " 

it  was " J 

Lear 

Troilus  and  Cressida 

Othello    .     , 


Andrew  Wise. 
William  Wise. 
Cuthbert  Burby. 
Cuthbert  Burby. 
Andrew  Wise. 

{Andrew    Wise    and    Wm. 
Aspley. 
Thomas  Heyes. 
Thomas  Fisher. 
A.  Wise  and  Wm.  Aspley. 
Edward  White. 

N.  Landure. 

Nat.  Butter. 

R.  Bonian  and  H.  Walley. 

Thomas  Walkley. 


The  editors  of  the  first  folio,  as  we  have  seen,  use  in  their  preface  the 
following  words : — "  Before,  you  were  abused  with  divers  stolen  and 
surreptitious  copies,  maimed  and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealths  of 
injurious  impostors  that  exposed  them."  It  is  necessary  that  we  should 
examine  to  which  of  the  plays  published  before  the  folio  this  strong  charge 
applies.  It  has  been  thought  to  involve  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  all 
the  previous  editions ; — but  this  is  not  so  :  it  applies  only  to  "  divers  stolen 
and  surreptitious  copies."  We  know  not  if  there  were  other  "  stolen 
and  surreptitious  copies "  besides  those  which  may  be  included  in  the 
quartos  preserved  to  us.  There  may  have  been  meagre  and  worthless 
copies,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  may  have  perished.  We  believe  that 
the  condemnation  does  not  in  any  degree  apply  to  the  first  iiine  of  the 
plays  included  in  the  list  which  we  have  just  given.  Upon  the  quarto 
editions  of  those  plays,  the  text  of  the  folio,  with  slight  alterations,  is 
unquestionably  founded.  Verbal  corrections,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
additions  and  omissions,  are  found  in  the  folio ; — but  they  are  only  such 
as  an  author,  having  his  printed  works  before  him  during  at  least  sixteen 
years,  would  naturally  make.  The  most  considerable  additions  are  to 
'The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.' — These  nine  plays  do  not  furnish  the 
slightest  internal  evidence  of  appearing  to  be  printed  from  an  imperfect 
copy.  Further,  in  seven  out  of  the  nine  cases,  the  proprietary  interest 
of  the  original  publishers  of  these  plays  never  lapses.  Andrew  and 
William  Wise,  in  connexion  with  William  Aspley,  are  the  original 
publishers  of  '  Richard  II.,'  '  Richard  III.,'  the  two  Parts  of  '  lienry  IV.,' 
and  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  •,'   they,   and  their  assign  or  partner. 
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Matthew  Law,  print  many  editions  of  the  historical  plays,  from  1597  to 
1622  ;  and  then  Aspley  becomes  a  proprietor  of  the  folio,  to  which  his 
name  is  affixed  as  one  of  the  publishers.  Cuthbert  Burby  is  the  original 
publisher  of  the  "augmented"  'Eomeo  and  Juliet,'  and  of  'Love's 
Labour 's  Lost ;'  in  1607  he  assigns  his  interest  to  John  Smethwick : 
they  publish  several  editions  of 'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  from  1599  to  1609 ; 
and  Smethwick  finally  becomes  a  proprietor  also  of  the  folio  of  1623. 
With  regard  to  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  and  '  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  we  cannot  trace  the  proprietary  interest  of  their  original  pub- 
lishers down  to  the  publication  of  the  folio,  by  any  entries  in  the  books  of 
the  Stationers'  Company.*  Of  each  of  these  plays  there  were  also 
editions  in  1600,  but  none  after; — one  of  each  bearing  the  name  of  a 
publisher,  and  the  other  of  a  printer,  J.  Roberts.  '  Titus  Andronicus  ' 
has  also  the  distinction  of  being  printed  with  remarkable  accuracy  in  the 
quarto  editions ;  which  editions,  with  slight  alterations,  though  with  one 
Scene  added,  form  the  text  of  the  folio. 

The  reader  will  have  observed,  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
ten  plays  which  we  have  thus  described  as  authentic  copies  were  printed 
during  the  short  period  of  four  years.  In  1598  Francis  Meres,  an 
authority  to  which  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer,  notices,  as 
examples  of  Shakspere's  excellence  in  comedy  and  tragedy,  certain  plays 
then  existing.  Of  the  plays  printed  in  1600  his  list  includes  all  that  we 
have  exhibited,  with  the  exception  of  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing ;'  and 
it  contains  only  four  other  plays  not  then  printed,  namely,  '  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Yerona,'  'The  Comedy  of  Errors,'  'Love's  Labour  Won' 
(supposed  to  be  '  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well'),  and  '  King  John.'  It, 
will  be  observed,  also,  that  of  these  ten  plays  five  were  printed  in  one 
year,  1600.  We  think  that  it  may  be  shown  with  tolerable  certainty 
that  none  of  Shakspere's  plays  were  subsequently  printed  before  his 
death,  except  piratically ;  or  with  the  intention  of  giving  a  "  true  and 
perfect  copy  "  instead  of  a  piratical  one  ;  or  under  some  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  are  naturally  involved  in  mystery.  Of  those  so  printed 
separately  the  number  is  only  six.     We  must  notice  them  in  detail. 

In  1600  appeared  '  The  Chronicle  History  of  Henry  V.,'  <^c.  This 
edition  contains  about  half  the  number  of  lines  of  that  in  the  folio  copy. 
The  additions  consist  of  all  the  choruses,  the  whole  of  the  first  scene  of 
Act  I.,  and  some  of  the  most  spirited  speeches.     The  entire  play  is 

*  The  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  were  examined  by  Steevens,  and  he  tran- 
scribed and  published  all  the  entries  which  could  bear  upon  the  works  of  Shakspere ;  but 
he  made  no  deductions  from  the  facts,  nor  have  any  subsequent  commentators. 
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indeed  recast ;  and  yet,  although  it  is  perfectly  evident,  from  the  passage 
in  the  chorus  to  the  fifth  act  referring  to 

"  the  general  of  our  gracious  queen 
(As  in  good  time  he  may)  from  Ireland  coming," 

that  the  choruses  were  introduced  in  1599,  they  appear  not  in  the  first 
edition  of  1600,  nor  in  the  second  of  1602,  nor  in  the  third  of  1608. 
There  can  be  no  question,  we  think,  that  the  original  play  of  'Henry  Y.,' 
as  exhibited  in  these  quartos,  was  a  hasty  sketch,  afterwards  worked  up 
into  the  perfect  form  in  which  we  now  find  it ;  that  the  piratical  pub- 
lishers had  obtained  a  copy  of  that  sketch, — but  that  they  were  effectually 
prevented  obtaining  a  copy  with  the  additions  and  amendments.  We 
think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  piratical  publication  of  this 
play  in  its  imperfect  state  —  as  perfect  as  could  be  obtained  by  the 
publishers  without  the  consent  of  the  author,  or  proprietors — was  one  of 
the  consequences  of  a  change  in  the  policy  upon  which  Shakspere's  theatre 
was  conducted.  We  have  seen  that,  from  1597  to  1600,  ten  plays  were 
published  in  a  perfect  state,  differing  very  slightly  from  the  copies 
published  after  his  death  by  the  authority  of  his  friends  and  "  fellows." 
Previous  to  the  publication  of  '  Henry  V.,'  in  1600,  no  edition  that  can 
be  considered  piratical  had  appeared.  In  1602  came  out  another  im- 
perfect, and  probably  mutilated,  copy — '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.' 
The  first  edition  of  Arthur  Johnson,  in  1602,  and  a  subsequent  edition 
of  1619,  present  only  the  sketch  of  that  play  as  we  now  have  it  from  the 
folio.  The  improvements  and  additions  in  this  case  are  as  numerous 
and  important  as  in  the  '  Henry  Y.'  But  they  were  never  suffered  to 
be  published  till  they  appeared  in  the  folio.  '  Hamlet '  difiiers  from  the 
two  preceding  instances,  from  a  genuine  copy  having  been  brought  out 
immediately  after  the  appearance  of  what  was  most  probably  a  piratical 
one.  The  unique  first  edition  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire (reprinted  in  1825)  is,  like  'Henry  Y.'  and  'The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,'  a  sketch  as  compared  with  the  finished  play.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  N.  L.  (Nicholas  Ling)  and  John  Trundell,  in  1603 ;  but  in 
1604  an  edition  was  published  by  N.  Landure,  "newly  imprinted  and 
enlarged  to  almost  as  much  againe  as  it  was,  according  to  the  true  and 
perfect  copie."  This  is  the  play,  with  very  slight  variations,  as  we  now 
possess  it ;  and  this  edition  was  reprinted  four  times  in  Shakspere's  life, 
having  become  the  property  of  John  Smethwick,  who,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, became  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  folio.  '  Lear '  was  published 
by  Nathaniel  Butter  in  1608,  and  in  that  year  he  produced  three  editions. 
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No  future  edition  appears  till  that  of  the  folio,  while  'Hamlet,'  and 
'  Romeo  and  Juliet,' are  constantly  reprinted.  Butter's  edition  of  '  Lear  ' 
is  however  a  correct  one.  He  must  have  had  a  genuine  copy.  '  Troilus 
and  Cressida,'  published  by  R.  Bonian  and  H.  Whalley,  in  1609,  is  a 
genuine  copy. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  list  of  all  the  quarto  plays  that  ap- 
peared before  Shakspere's  death.  '  Othello/  the  only  other  quarto,  was 
not  printed  till  1622.  It  is  a  genuine  copy ;  and  its  publication  may 
have  had  some  influence  in  determining  the  proprietors  of  Shakspere's 
authentic  plays,  whether  printed  or  in  manuscript,  to  form  and  publish 
the  collection  of  1623. 

It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  imagine  that  this  decided  system  of 
publication  of  Shakspere's  plays  up  to  1600,  and  of  non-publication  after 
1600,  could  have  been  the  result  of  accident.  Malone  assigns  as  a  reason 
for  this  remarkable  circumstance,  that,  "  if  we  suppose  him  to  have 
written  for  the  stage  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  those  pieces  which 
were  produced  in  the  latter  part  of  that  period  were  less  likely  to  pass 
through  the  press  in  his  lifetime,  as  the  curiosity  of  the  public  had  not 
been  so  long  engaged  by  them  as  by  his  early  compositions."  This 
reasoning  is  singularly  erroneous.  Not  a  single  play,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  Parts  of  'The  Contention,'  was  printed  before  1597,  and  in 
1600  ten  had  been  printed,  in  addition  to  the  two  Parts  of 'The  Con- 
tention.' According  to  Malone,  the  curiosity  of  the  public  had  not 
begun  to  operate  till  1597;  and  it  ceased  to  operate  after  1600,  when 
the  reputation  of  the  author  was  becoming  greater  and  greater,  and  he 
was  making  the  highest  efforts  to  place  it  above  all  competition.  The 
demand  for  new  editions  of  those  plays  which  had  been  published  before 
1600  was  very  remarkable,  in  an  age  when  books  were  comparatively  of 
slow  sale ;  and  that  demand  must  have  offered  abundant  encouragement 
to  publish  the  more  important  plays,  which  were  written  after  1600,  and 
which  remained  unpublished  till  the  appearance  of  the  folio  of  1623. 
There  were  three  great  exceptions,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  system  of 
non-publication — 'Hamlet,'  'Lear,'  and  'Troilus  and  Cressida.'  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  each  of  these  was  published  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  author,  or,  at  any  rate,  without  his  power  of  suppression ; 
although  their  publication  might  be  at  variance  with  the  general  policy  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Globe  Theatre.  '  Hamlet,'  "  enlarged  to  almost 
as  much  again  as  it  was,"  was  printed,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  vindicate 
the  author's  claims  to  something  higher  than  the  early  sketch  which 
appeared  in  the  edition  of  1603.     'Lear 'and  'Troilus  and  Cressida' 
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stand,  we  believe,  upon  other  ground.  They  were  both,  as  we  shall 
have  to  state  more  particularly  in  our  notices  of  those  plays,  probably 
acted  for  the  first  time  before  the  court  of  James  I.,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  copies  so  used  were  out  of  the  control  of  the  players 
who  represented  these  dramas;  and  that  some  one,  authorised  or  not, 
printed  each  play  from  the  copy  employed  at  these  private  representations 
"  by  the  King's  Majesty's  servants."  The  utter  disregard  of  metre  in 
the  'Lear'  proves  that  the  edition  was  not  printed  from  the  author's 
copy. 

The  statements  which  we  have  thus  laid  before  our  readers  are  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  our  text  has  been  founded. 
The  folio  of  1623  contains  thirty-six  plays:  of  these,  thirteen  were 
published  in  the  author's  lifetime,  with  such  internal  evidences  of  authen- 
ticity, and  under  such  circumstances,  as  warrant  us  in  receiving  them  as 
authentic  copies.  These  copies  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  a  very  high 
respect  in  the  settlement  of  the  author's  text.  But  they  do  not  demand 
an  exclusive  respect;  for  the  evidence,  in  several  instances,  is  most 
decided,  that  the  author's  posthumous  copies  in  manuscript  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  printed  copies  by  verbal  alterations,  by  additions, 
by  omissions  not  arbitrarily  made,  by  a  more  correct  metrical  arrange- 
ment. To  refer  these  differences  to  alterations  made  by  the  players  has 
been  a  favourite  theory  with  some  of  Shakspere's  editors ;  but  it  is 
manifestly  an  absurd  one.  We  see,  in  numerous  cases,  the  minute  but 
most  effective  touches  of  the  skilful  artist ;  and  a  careful  examination  of 
this  matter  in  the  plays  where  the  alterations  are  most  numerous  is  quite 
sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  jealous  care  with- which  Shakspere  watched 
over  the  more  important  of  these  productions,  so  as  to  leave  with  his 
"  fellows  "  more  complete  and  accurate  copies  than  had  been  preserved 
by  the  press.  Between  the  quarto  editions  of  the  four  Comedies, — 
'  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,' '  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  '  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,'  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,' — and  the  folio  of  1623,  the 
variations  are  exceedingly  few ;  and  these  have  probably,  for  the  most 
part,  been  created  by  the  printer.  Of  the  Histories,  'Richard  II.'  in 
the  folio  is  founded  upon  the  quarto  of  1608,  with  the  omission  of  about 
fifty  lines.  The  variations  between  the  two  copies  of  '  The  First  Part  of 
Henry  lY.'  are  very  slight.  In  the  '  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.'  there 
are  large  additions  in  the  folio.  'Richard  III.,'  in  the  folio,  presents  an 
example  of  constant  verbal  alterations,  evidently  made  with  a  most 
minute  scrupulousness  :  there  are  two  passages  omitted,  although  in  the 
author's  best  manner,  and  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  lines  added.     Of 
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tlie  Tragedies,  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  in  tlie  folio,  is  founded  upon  the 
quarto  of  1599,  with  occasional  verbal  alterations.  'Titus  Andronicus  ' 
is  essentially  the  same  in  the  folio  as  the  quarto  of  1600,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  added  scene.  '  Hamlet,'  in  the  folio,  is  founded  upon  the 
quarto  of  1604,  but  the  verbal  alterations  are  numerous;  and  there  are 
passages  omitted  in  the  folio  which  we  should  indeed  be  sorry  to  lose, 
although  there  was  probably  a  dramatic  reason  for  their  omission.  The 
most  important  of  the  variations  between  the  quartos  and  the  folio  are  to 
be  found  in  '  Lear.'  The  verbal  alterations  are  perpetually  recurring, 
but  the  changes  of  the  folio  are  decidedly  to  be  preferred  in  nearly  every 
instance.  The  metrical  arrangement  of  the  quarto  is  one  mass  of  con- 
fusion :  we  have  about  fifty  lines  added  in  the  folio,  and  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  lines  omitted :  for  these  omissions  there  is  again 
a  sufiicient  dramatic  reason,  although  it  is  truly  fortunate  that  passages 
of  such  exquisite  beauty  as  they  for  the  most  part  are  should  have  been 
preserved  to  us  in  the  original  publication.  '  Troilus  and  Cressida,'  in 
the  folio,  differs  in  the  very  smallest  degree  from  the  text  of  the  quarto 
copy.  The  verbal  changes  in  '  Othello '  are  few  ;  but  there  are  many 
additional  lines  in  the  folio. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  of  the  fourteen  plays  originally  published  in 
quarto,  which  may  be  considered  authentic,  nine  of  that  number  contain 
very  unimportant  differences  from  the  text  in  the  folio.  The  differences, 
however,  are  not  merely  the  typographical  changes  which  always  creep 
into  any  new  edition :  they  are  in  many  cases  either  the  corrections  of 
the  author,  or  the  corrections  of  those  who  represented  the  plays.  The 
Theatre,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  possessed  a  manuscript  copy,  as  Heminge 
and  Condell  expressly  tell  us*,  and  the  variations,  especially  in  the 
metrical  arrangement,  even  in  those  plays  which  appear  the  most  alike, 
afford  satisfactory  evidence  that  in  the  re-publication  some  manuscript 
was  referred  to.  We  are  bound,  therefore,  we  think,  upon  these  grounds, 
to  make  the  later  copy  the  foundation  of  the  text.  But  we  are  also 
called  upon  to  point  out  the  deviations  from  the  text  of  the  quartos,  not 
only  whenever  the  differences  are  of  importance,  but  when  they  vary 
from  the  commonly  received  reading.  This  is  the  course  which  we  have 
pursued  in  our  first  edition;  and  which  we  shall  carry  out  as  much 
farther  as  may  appear  to  us  necessary  in  the  present  impression. 

Of  the  other  five  plays,  in  which  the  variations  between  the  quarto 
editions  and  the  folio  are  more  important,  we  have  not  only  to  adhere  to 
the  principles  just  laid  down,  but  to  preserve  even  what  the  author,  we 
may  believe,  advisedly  rejected ;  and,  in  preserving  it,  to  furnish  mate- 
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rials  for  a  just  appreciation  of  the  judgment  with  which  he  retrenched  as 
well  as  added.  Where  there  are  omissions  in  the  folio  of  passages  found 
in  the  quartos,  such  omissions  not  being  superseded  by  an  extended  or  a 
condensed  passage  of  a  similar  character,  we  give  them  a  place  in  the 
text ;  distinguishing  them,  however,  by  brackets.  But  we  utterly  object 
to  the  principle  which  has  too  often  guided  the  modern  editors,  of  mak- 
ing up  a  text,  when  the  variations  are  considerable,  out  of  the  text  of  the 
quartos  and  that  of  the  folio.  If  any  part  of  the  variation  demonstrates 
that  it  is  the  author's  improvement,  we  are  bound  to  receive  the  whole  of 
the  improvement,  with  the  exception  of  any  manifest  typographical  error; 
satisfying,  however,  the  critical  reader,  by  giving  him  the  original  passage 
in  a  note.  To  act  upon  any  other  principle  is  to  set  up  private  judgment 
against  all  authority. 

But  if  the  principle  which  we  have  just  laid  down  be  all-important 
with  regard  to  the  authentic  quartos,  how  much  more  important  is  it 
with  reference  to  those  plays  which  are  essentially,  and  upon  the  face  of 
them,  imperfect  and  deformed !  In  three  instances,  those  of  '  Bomeo 
and  Juliet,'  '  Henry  V.,'  and  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  and 
especially  in  the  first  two,  the  modern  editors  have  received  the  text  of 
the  imperfect  copy  as  something  to  be  relied  upon ;  and  wherever  they 
have  found  a  line  not  in  the  folio  they  have  thrust  it  in,  and  clamoured 
for  its  restoration.  It  was  most  fortunate  that  the  'Hamlet'  of  1603 
was  unknown  in  the  days  of  Steevens  and  Malone,  or  we  might  otherwise 
have  received  a  text  of  current  circulation,  in  which  some  of  the  new 
lines  and  scenes  of  this  most  interesting  sketch  would  have  been  adopted, 
to  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  poet's  matured  composition.  These  im- 
perfect plays,  amongst  which  we  include  the  two  Parts  of  '  The  Con- 
tention,' are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  student  of  Shakspere,  to 
show  how  our  great  poet  earned  his  laurel,  in  the  opinion  of  his  contem- 
poraries, by  the  most  diligent  industry : — ■ 

"  Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all ;  thy  art, 
My  gentle  Shakespeare,  must  enjoy  a  part : — ■ 
For  though  the  poet's  matter  Nature  be, 
His  art  doth  give  the  fashion  :  and  that  he 
Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat, 
(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  heat 
Upon  the  Muses'  anvil ;  turn  the  same 
(And  himself  with  it)  that  he  thiiiks  to  frame  ; 
Or,  for  the  laurel  he  may  gain  a  scorn, — 
For  a  good  poet 's  made,  as  well  as  born  : 
And  such  wert  thou." 
14 
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Having  disposed,  then,  of  these  general  considerations  of  the  value  of 
the  quarto  copies,  we  have  to  inquire  what  reliance  we  are  to  place  upon 
the  text  of  those  plays  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  folio  of 
1623,  and  upon  which  we  must  absolutely  depend  for  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  these  inestimable  productions.  We  say  absolutely,  for  in  any 
matters  of  serious  difficulty  the  subsequent  editions  offer  us  comparatively 
very  little  aid.  The  second  edition  of  1632  was  held  up  as  an  authority 
by  Steevens,  because,  in  some  degree,  it  appeared  to  fall  in  with  his 
notions  of  versification.  We  doubt  if  it  had  an  editor  properly  so  called ; 
for  the  most  obvious  typographical  errors  are  repeated  without  change. 
The  printer,  probably,  of  this  edition  occasionally  pieced  out  what  he 
considered  an  imperfect  line,  and  altered  a  word  here  and  there  that  had 
grown  obsolete  during  the  changes  in  our  language  since  Shakspere  first 
wrote.  But,  beyond  this,  we  have  no  help  in  the  second  edition ;  and 
none  Avhatever  in  the  subsequent  ones.  For  eighteen  plays,  therefore, 
the  folio  of  1623  must  be  received  as  the  only  accredited  copy — standing 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  text  as  the  one  manuscript  of  an  ancient  author. 
For  four  other  plays  it  must  be  received  as  the  only  accredited  complete 
copy.  How,  then,  appear  the  copies  printed  for  the  first  time  in  this 
folio  with  regard  to  correctness  ?  We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  text  of  these  plays  may  be  considered  to 
be  as  correct,  and  as  little  corrupted,  as  those  which  had  the  advantage 
of  having  previously  gone  through  the  press.  This  is  a  most  remarkable 
circumstance  with  reference  to  any  posthumous  publication ;  and  when 
we  consider  the  essential  difficulties  which  belong  to  the  correct  printing 
of  a  play — the  mistaking  of  one  character  for  another,  the  confusion 
which  must  arise  from  the  intermingling  of  prose  and  verse,  the  varieties 
of  the  versification  itself,  and  the  possibility  of  receiving  the  stage  direc- 
tions as  the  text, — it  is  perfectly  astonishing  that  these  productions  have 
come  down  to  us  with  so  few  vital  errors  and  deformities.  To  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  folio  copy,  with  reference  to  the 
plays  there  first  printed,  we  should  compare  them  with  any  other  play,  or 
plays,  printed  either  after  the  death  of  an  author,  or  without  an  adequate 
revision  during  his  life.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  a  play 
attributed  to  Shakspere—'  Pericles,' — and  which,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  belongs,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  him.  There  are  four  quarto 
editions  of  this  play,  besides  that  of  the  third  folio.  Each  of  these  is 
manifestly  most  corrupt ;  infinitely  more  so,  beyond  all  comparison,  than 
the  most  incorrect  of  the  plays  printed  from  Shakspere's  posthumous 
manuscripts.     The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  modern  editors  have 
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seized  upon  it  with  joyful  alacrity,  upon  the  principle  avowed  by  Steevens, 
that  "  those  experiments  which  we  are  forbidden  to  perform  on  living 
subjects  may  properly  be  attempted  on  dead  ones."  This  "  experimentum 
in  corpore  vili "  has  certainly  produced  some  curious  results  ;  and  if  the 
dead  body  has  not  been  brought  to  life  by  the  art  of  the  editor,  it  has 
certainly  been  made  to  frisk  about  with  a  most  galvanic  hideousness. 
And  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  what  the  modern  editors  have 
thought  fit  to  do  with  those  undoubted  works  of  Shakspere  of  which  they 
were  bound  to  receive  the  text  with  respect  and  deference, — to  approach 
all  change  with  timidity, — to  adopt  every  conjectural  emendation  with 
caution, — to  add,  or  to  retrench,  only  when  a  meaning  was  hopeless, — to 
regulate  the  versification  according  to  the  poet's  own  laws,  and  the 
poetical  canons  of  his  own  day,  and  not  upon  a  theory  of  harmony 
deduced  from  the  practice  of  a  later,  and,  we  may  add,  a  less  poetical 
and  more  mechanical  age. 

The  history  of  the  building  up  of  the  received  text  of  Shakspere  would 
occupy  a  volume ;  nor  would  that  history  be  necessarily  dull  or  unim- 
portant. It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  opinion  regarding  Shakspere ; 
which,  in  itself,  is  again  only  a  part  of  the  general  literary  history  of  an 
age,  and  especially  of  its  poetical  taste.  By  the  received  text  of  Shak- 
spere we  do  not  mean  the  particular  text  which  has  obtained  in  particular 
editions,  such  as  Boswell's  of  1 82 1 ;  but  the  text  which,  if  a  new  edition 
of  Shakspere  is  set  about  for  general  circulation,  is  generally  adopted, 
for  the  most  part  without  any  attempt  whatever  towards  revision.  The 
number  of  editions  of  the  text  of  Shakspere  printed  during  the  present 
century  alone  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable;  and  of  these  editions, 
which  are  constantly  multiplying,  there  are  many  thousand  copies  con- 
stantly supplying  the  large  and  increasing  demand  for  a  knowledge  of 
our  greatest  poet.  With  very  few  exceptions,  indeed,  all  these  editions 
are  copies  of  some  edition  whose  received  text  is  considered  as  a  standard, 
— even  to  the  copying  of  typographical  errors.  That  received  text,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  title-page  of  what  is  called  the  trade  edition,  is 
"  From  the  text  of  the  corrected  copies,  left  by  the  late  George  Steevens, 
Esq.,  and  Edmond  Malone,  Esq."  If  we  were  to  suppose,  from  this 
title,  that  Steevens  and  Malone  had  agreed  together  to  leave  a  text  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity,  we  should  be  signally  deceived :  for,  many  years 
previous  to  the  death  of  Steevens,  in  1800,  Malone  and  he  had  been 
carrying  on  a  wordy  war  in  rival  editions ;  and  the  great  object  of 
Malone's  posthumous  edition,  by  Boswell,  was  to  free  the  text  from  those 
bold  alterations  which  Steevens,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  perpetrated 
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with  no  scrupulous  hand.  The  last  text  of  Malone,  published  by  Boswell, 
has  not  obtained  general  circulation;  and  is  not  in  any  degree  the 
received  text.  To  hold  up  the  errors,  therefore,  of  that  text  (and  they 
are  numerous  enough),  is  brutuni  fulmen.  The  received  text  is  that  of 
Steevens ;  and  a  very  brief  history  of  that  text  is  a  subject  to  which,  in 
the  present  instance,  we  shall  principally  confine  ourselves,  in  illustration 
of  the  principles  upon  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  present  Shakspere, 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  shape,  to  the  world. 

The  modern  editors  of  Shakspere  who  preceded  Steevens  were, — 
Eowe,  1709;  Pope,  1725;  Theobald,  1733;  Hanmer,  1744;  War- 
burton,  1747;  Johnson,  1765;  Capell,  1768.  In  1773  the  edition 
bearing  the  names  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  George  Steevens  was 
first  published.  Steevens  set  out  upon  principles  which  deserve  every 
commendation.  He  begins  his  "  advertisement  to  the  reader "  thus : 
— "  The  want  of  adherence  to  the  old  copies,  which  has  been  com- 
plained of  in  the  text  of  every  modern  republication  of  Shakspeare,  is 
fairly  deducible  from  Mr.  Rowe's  inattention  to  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
an  editor.  Mr.  Kowe  did  not  print  from  the  earliest  and  most  correct, 
but  from  the  most  remote  and  inaccurate  of  the  four  folios."  He  then 
states  that  he  had  gone  through  the  task  of  collation  with  the  authentic 
copies,  adding,  "  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  he,  who  thought  it  his 
duty  to  free  an  author  from  such  modern  and  unnecessary  innovations  as 
had  been  censured  in  others,  has  not  ventured  to  introduce  any  of  his 
own."  He  further  goes  on  to  say,  "  the  text  of  Shakspeare  is  restored  to 
the  condition  in  which  the  author,  or  rather  his  first  publishers,  appear 
to  have  left  it,  such  emendations  as  were  absolutely  necessary  alone 
admitted :  for  where  a  particle,  indispensably  necessary  to  the  sense,  was 
wanting,  such  a  supply  has  been  silently  adopted  from  other  editions ;  but 
where  a  syllable  or  more  had  been  added,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre  only, 
which  at  first  might  have  been  irregular,  such  interpolations  are  here 
constantly  retrenched,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  notice." 
If  Steevens  had  worked  throughout  his  life  in  this  spirit,  he  would  have 
deservedly  earned  the  thanks  of  every  reader  of  Shakspere ;  and  the 
duty  of  an  editor  coming  fifty  years  after  him  would  have  been  less  dis- 
agreeable. But  Steevens's  edition  of  1793, — which  goes  by  the  name  of 
"  his  own  edition,"  and  upon  which  all  the  modern  texts,  with  the 
exception  of  Boswell's,  are  founded, — was  executed  in  a  spirit  the  total 
opposite  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  same  editor  twenty  years 
before.  It  was  in  the  preface  to  this  edition  that  Steevens — grown  bold 
amidst  the  incense  of  his  coteries,  and  the  encouragement  which  his  acute 
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but  most  prosaic  mind  received  from  the  spirit  of  his  age — made  the 
avowal  which  now  sounds  so  extraordinary :  "  We  have  not  reprinted 
the  Sonnets,  &;c.,  of  Shakspeare,  because  the  strongest  act  of  parliament 
that  could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readers  into  their  service ; 
notwithstanding  these  miscellaneous  poems  have  derived  every  possible 
advantage  from  the  literature  and  judgment  of  their  only  intelligent 
editor,  Mr.  Malone,  whose  implements  of  criticism,  like  the  ivory  rake 
and  golden  spade  in  Prudentius,  are  on  this  occasion  disgraced  by  the 
objects  of  their  culture."  The  man  who  made  this  avowal  has,  in  the 
very  book  where  he  made  it,  established  for  himself  the  character  of  the 
most  daring  innovator  upon  the  text  of  Shakspere ;  and  his  innovations, 
extensive  beyond  all  former  precedent,  are  in  great  part  founded  upon 
the  conviction  that  he  was  born  to  reduce  the  versification  of  Shakspere 
to  a  standard  of  regularity — to  the  "  laws  of  metre,"  as  he  informs  us. 
We  must  extract  a  passage  from  his  preface  of  1793,  which  is  compre- 
hensive enough  to  show  upon  what  principles  the  received  text  of  Shak- 
spere is  founded ;  and  which  is,  truly,  no  vain  dream  of  imaginary  per- 
fection in  an  editor  who  would  start  back, 

"  E'en  at  the  sounds  himself  had  made  ;" 

but  of  one  who  carried  out  his  theory  with  a  most  unflinching  perse- 
verance, and  who  grew  bolder  and  bolder  with  every  new  experiment : — 

"  It  is  time,  instead  of  a  timid  and  servile  adherence  to  ancient  copies, 
when  (offending  against  sense  and  metre)  they  furnish  no  real  help,  that 
a  future  editor,  well  acquainted  with  the  phraseology  of  our  author's  age, 
should  be  at  liberty  to  restore  some  apparent  meaning  to  his  corrupted 
lines,  and  a  decent  flow  to  his  obstructed  versification.  The  latter  (as 
already  has  been  observed)  may  be  frequently  effected  by  the  expulsion 
of  useless  and  supernumerary  syllables,  and  an  occasional  supply  of  such 
as  might  fortuitously  have  been  omitted,  notwithstanding  the  declaration 
of  Heminge  and  Condell,  whose  fraudulent  preface  asserts  that  they  have 
published  our  author's  plays  '  as  absolute  in  their  numbers  as  he  con- 
ceived them.'  Till  somewhat  resembling  the  process  above  suggested  be 
authorized,  the  public  will  ask  in  vain  for  a  commodious  and  pleasant 
text  of  Shakspeare.  Nothing  will  be  lost  to  the  world  on  account  of  the 
measure  recommended ;  there  being  folios  and  quartos  enough  remaining 
for  the  use  of  antiquarian  or  critical  travellers,  to  whom  a  jolt  over  a 
rugged  pavement  may  be  more  delectable  than  an  easy  passage  over  a 
smooth  one,  though  they  both  conduct  to  the  same  object." 

Without  the  most  careful  and  complete  examination  of  the  text  of  the 
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early  copies  of  Shakspere,  as  compared  with  the  modern  texts,  it  is  im- 
possible to  form  any  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  corruption  has 
reached  through  this  dogged  pertinacity — and,  we  add  with  pain,  be- 
sotted ignorance — on   the   part  of  an   editor  whose  natural   acuteness, 
elegant  acquirements,  and  neat  style,  gave  him  an  influence  over  the 
public  of  his  day,  of  which  we  inherit  the  evil  fruits.     Malone  was  the 
only  man  who  ventured  to   stand  up  against  Steevens;   but  Malone's 
natural  strength  would  allow  no  prolonged  fight,  and  his  weapons  and 
his  armour  were  of  the  most  fragile  of  critical  equipments.     Malone  was 
bred  in  the  same  school  of  metrical  harmony  as  Steevens,  but  he  had  a 
greater  terror  of  innovation ;  and  when  Steevens,  therefore,  came  with 
his  "  expulsion  of  useless  and  supernumerary  syllables,  and  an  occasional 
supply  of  such  as  might  have  been  fortuitously  omitted,"  Malone  was 
ready  with  his  minute  proofs  that  what  is  usually  received  as  a  mono- 
syllable was  in  reality  a  dissyllable,  and  vice  versa.     Neither  of  them  had 
the  slightest  notion  of  that  variety  which  dramatic  versification  essentially 
requires ;  and  of  which,  we  conscientiously  believe,  Shakspere  was  the 
first,  the  very  first,  to  exhibit  the  example.     As  compared  with  the  other 
founders  of  the  English  drama, — Marlowe,  Kyd,  Lyly,  Peele,  Greene, 
Nash,  Lodge, — the  great  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Shakspere  is  his 
freedom  of  versification.     It  exhibits  itself  even  in  the  earliest  plays, — as 
we  read  them  in  the  text  uncorrupted  by  the  labours  of  the  moderns, — 
in  the  constant  recurrence  of  lines  in  which  these  moderns  find  what  they 
call   "superfluous  syllables;" — in  hemistichs; — in  alexandrines.      With 
all  these  Steevens  goes  to  work,  cutting  out  the  "superfluous  syllables," 
with  the  certain  result  of  destroying  the  sense  or  weakening  the  force  of 
the  passage  ;  making  of  two  hemistichs  one  line,  and  carrying  over  a 
syllable,  or  two,  or  three,  to  the  next  line, — and,  of  course,  producing  an 
excess  there,  carrying  over  the  excess  till  he  found  a  convenient  halting- 
place,  or  made  one,  by  addition,  or  diminution,  of  interjections  or  epi- 
thets.    We  have  said  before  that  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  early  copies  is  the  fact  that  Steevens  did  not  dare  to  do  to  them 
as  much  as  he  was  inclined  to  do  ;  and  that  his  hand  knew  no  restraint 
when  it  was  to  be  tried  upon  a  vitiated  early  text,  like  that  of  '  Pericles.' 
In  his  notes  upon  this  play  he  absolutely  rises  into  enthusiasm  in  his 
vindication  of  his  theory :  "  Let  the  Nimrods  of  ifs  and  ands  pursue 
him :  let  the  champions  of  nonsense  that  bears  the  stamp  of  antiquity 
couch  their  rusty  lances  at  the  desperate  innovator."     We  have  no  doubt 
that  Steevens  was  thoroughly  convinced  he  was  doing  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  his  country's  literature,  in  reducing  Shakspere  to  the  standard 
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of  versification  in  what  we  have  been  wont  to  call  our  Augustan  age. 
The  poets  who,  with  Shakspere,  founded  the  English  drama  in  the 
memorable  period  between  1580  and  1595,  approach  nearer  to  the 
standard  of  dramatic  rhythm  exhibited  in  the  plays  of  Dryden,  and 
Eowe,  and  Addison,  than  Shakspere  did ;  and  therefore  Steevens  thought 
that  their  versification  was  more  correct  and  more  harmonious.  He  has 
left  a  record  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  not  to  be  mistaken,  in  a  note 
on  '  The  Tempest :'  "  Though  I  once  expressed  a  different  opinion,  I  am 
now  well  convinced  that  the  metre  of  Shakspeare's  plays  had  originally  no 
other  irregularity  than  was  occasioned  by  an  accidental  use  of  hemistichs. 
When  we  find  the  smoothest  series  of  lines  among  our  earliest  dramatic 
writers  (who  could  fairly  boast  of  no  other  requisites  for  poetry),  are  we 
to  expect  less  polished  versification  from  Shakspeare  ?"  To  this  part  of 
the  subject  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  add  another  word,  farther 
than  to  say  that,  by  our  constant  endeavours  to  restore  the  original 
metrical  arrangement  of  Shakspere,  whenever  it  was  not  manifestly 
printed  with  incorrectness,  we  have  done  something  to  show  the  sur- 
passing difference  of  his  rich  and  varied  harmony  as  compared  with  "  the 
smoothest  series  of  lines  among  our  earliest  dramatic  writers."  The  peculiar 
versification  of  Shakspere,  its  freedom,  its  vigour,  its  variety  of  pause,  its 
sweetness,  its  majesty,  will  always  furnish  an  infallible  test  of  the  correct- 
ness with  which  the  folio  copy,  especially,  of  his  works  is  printed.  It  is 
a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  which  has  constantly  forced  itself  upon 
our  notice,  that  in  nearly  all  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  terming  the 
great  passages,  not  only  the  verbal  correctness,  but  the  metrical  accuracy, 
is  unquestionable.  It  is  in  the  lighter  passages,  where,  in  the  utterance 
of  the  dialogue,  the  rhythm  was  perhaps  very  slightly  regarded,  that  we 
find  not  only  metrical  confusion,  but  prose  sometimes  printed  as  verse, 
and  verse  as  prose.  There  is  nothing  for  it  in  such  cases  but  to  present 
the  ivords  of  the  text  as  we  receive  them.  To  correct  the  original  error 
by  substitution,  or  addition,  or  omission,  is  to  render  the  text  still  more 
corrupt,  even  in  a  more  important  matter  than  versification;  it  is  to 
vitiate  the  sense  of  the  author  in  the  attempt  to  restore  his  metrical 
excellence. 

We  have  thus  indicated  the  duties  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
charge, as  far  as  regards  the  choice  of  a  text  amongst  the  various  readings 
of  the  early  copies,  and  the  faithful  adherence  to  that  text,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible,  when  that  choice  is  made.  The  various  readings,  and,  in  all 
important  cases,  the  reasons  for  a  preference,  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to 
exhibit.     It  is  not  sufficient,  as  it  appears  to  us,  for  an  editor  to  settle  the 
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true  reading  without  offering  such  reasons,  at  any  rate  for  the  rejection  of 
a  received  reading,  as  may  satisfy  the  critical  student.  He  is  bound  also 
to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  reasons  of  his  predecessors,  more  espe- 
cially when  he  differs  from  them.  In  restoring  even  an  ancient  reading, 
upon  full  conviction,  he  must  give  very  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  supposed  improvement,  if  that  improvement  has  become 
the  received  text  with  the  readers  of  the  poet.  When  he  is  compelled  to 
rely  upon  conjectural  emendation,  he  must  not  attempt  to  shift  his  respon- 
sibility upon  those  who  have  made  the  conjecture.  If  he  is  altogether 
hopeless  of  the  correctness  of  the  original  text — not  straining  it,  however, 
in  his  dislike  of  innovation,  to  any  forced  and  unnatural  meaning — he 
must  carefully  weigh  all  the  conjectures  which  have  been  offered ;  he 
must  take  into  account  the  conjectures  of  those  foreigners  who  have 
studied  Shakspere :  and  he  must  consult  even  the  foreign  translations 
of  the  received  text,  to  see  how  the  conjecture  looks  in  the  dress  of 
another  language.  If  he  is  compelled  to  alter  the  original  text,  upon  the 
conjectures  of  others,  or,  what  should  be  the  last  resort,  upon  his  own,  he 
must  strictly  bear  in  mind  what  were  the  probable  sources  of  error,  to 
enable  him  to  offer  a  satisfactory  conjecture  for  emendation.  A  fami- 
liarity with  the  mistakes  of  printers,  so  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
modes  in  which  they  habitually  arise,  and  an  acquaintance  also  with  the 
modes  of  common  writing  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  will  help 
him  somewhat  in  the  correction  of  blunders  which  may  be  decidedly  con- 
sidered typographical.  We  will  give  one  example  of  what  we  mean. 
In  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act  of  'Measure  for  Measure,'  the  first  folio 
gives  us  the  reading  of  "  The  prenzie  Angelo  ;"  and,  within  three  lines, 
"  In  prenzie  guards."  Now,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  printer's  error, 
and  that  the  same  word  of  the  manuscript  has  been  twice  mistaken. 
The  second  folio  corrects  the  word,  in  both  cases,  to  princely.  War- 
burton  reads  priestly.  Tieck  differs  from  both  readings,  and  gives  us 
precise.  Precise^  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the  better  word  of  the  three  ; 
but  we  require  a  justification  for  rejecting  the  received  reading  of 
princely.  We  therefore  put  the  four  words  in  apposition ;  and  we  see 
that  pjrecise  has  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  prenzie  than  either  of  the 
others : — 

prenzie^ 

precise^ 

princelie^ 

priestlie. 
Before  any  change  of  words  is  resorted  to,  the  punctuation  of  the  original 
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copies  must  be  very  carefully  examined  ;  nor  is  this  original  punctuation 
so  incomplete  as  is  generally  imagined.      It  differs  from  our  modern 
mode,  as  all  ancient  books  differ ;  but  it  is  not  an  unsystematic  punc- 
tuation.     An  adherence  to  it  will   sometimes   restore  the  sense  of  a 
passage,  when  we  cannot  obtain  a  sense  from  the  modern  reading ;  on 
the  other  hand,  before  we  change  a  woi^d  we  must  see  what  we  can  gain 
by  changing  t\iQ  points.     Approaching  in  this  careful  way  to  that  most 
difficult  task  of  emendation,  which  no  carefulness  of  collation,  no  con- 
fidence in  ancient  copies,  can  dispense  with,  the  editor  of  Shakspere  may 
avoid  some  of  the  mistakes  of  his  predecessors,  whilst  he  avails  himself  of 
their  antiquarian  knowledge  and  their  critical  sagacity.     The  English 
editors  of  Shakspere  have  certainly  brought  to  their  task  a  great  variety 
of  qualities,  from  which  combination  we  might  expect  some  very  felicitous 
results.     They  divide  themselves  into  two  schools,  which,  like  all  schools, 
have  their  subdivisions.      Rowe,   Pope,  Theobald,   Hanmer,    Johnson, 
belong  to  the  school  which  did  not  seek  any  very  exact  acquaintance  with 
our  early  literature ;  and  which  probably  would  have  despised  the  ex- 
hibition, if  not  the  reality,  of  antiquarian  and  bibliographical  knowledge. 
A  new  school  arose,  whose  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  called  black- 
letter  literature  was  extensive  enough  to  produce  a  decided  revolution  in 
Shaksperian  commentary.      Capell,    Steevens,   Malone,    Reed,    Douce, 
are  the  representatives  of  the  later  school.     The  first  school  contained 
the  most  brilliant  men, — the  second,  the  most  painstaking  commentators. 
The  dullest  of  the  first  school, — a  name  hung  up  amongst  the  dunces  by 
his  rival  editor, — poor  "piddling  Theobald,"  was  unquestionably  the  best 
of  the  first  race  of  editors.     Rowe  was  indolent ;  Pope,   flashy ;  War- 
burton,  paradoxical ;  Johnson,  pedantic.     Theobald  brought  his  common 
sense  to  the  task ;  and  has  left  us,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking,  the  best  of 
all  the  conjectural  emendations.     Of  the  other  school,  the  real  learning, 
and  sometimes  sound  judgment,  of  Capell,  is  buried  in  an  obscurity  of 
thought  and  style, — to  say  nothing  of  his  comment  being  printed  sepa- 
rately from  his  text, — which  puts  all  ordinary  reading  for  purposes  of 
information  at  complete  defiance.     Of  Steevens  and  Malone,  they  have 
had,  more  or  less,  the  glory  of  having  linked  themselves  to  Shakspere 
during  the  last  half-century.     Reed  and  Chalmers  were  mere  supervisors 
and  abridgers  of  what  they  did.     Steevens  and  Malone  might  have  con- 
tinued in  their  supremacy,  if  the  literary  taste  of  England  had  not  most 
happily  received  altogether  a  new  direction,  almost  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.     Their  comments  were  addressed  to  an  age 
nearly  without  poetry;    which  looked  upon  the  age  of  Shakspere  as 
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remarkable  for  the  rudeness,  as  well  as  the  vigour,  of  its  literature  ;  and 
which  considered  Shakspere  himself  under  the  vulgar  aspect  of  the 
miraculous, — a  genius  perfectly  untaught,  without  knowledge,  without 
art,  violating  all  rule,  a  rich  quarry,  but  neither  a  temple  nor  a  palace. 
A  new  school  of  criticism  arose.  The  Germans  led  the  way  in  teaching 
us  to  understand  our  own  great  poet,  by  the  publication  of  translations 
where  the  old  modes  of  criticism,  on  the  authority  of  English  commen- 
tators, were  contemptuously  cast  off.  In  England,  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, Lamb,  and  other  illustrious  disciples  of  the  new  aesthetic  school, 
had  taught  us  that,  in  some  respects,  the  Shakspere  editors  were  blind 
guides.  The  reverence  for  Shakspere  which  Coleridge  especially  incul- 
cated had  begun  to  take  root  amongst  us  pretty  deeply  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  When  circumstances,  therefore,  in  1838,  placed 
the  conduct  of  an  edition  of  Shakspere  in  the  hands  of  the  present  editor, 
he  determined  to  approach  his  task  in  the  new  spirit  of  the  new  school, 
as  far  as  an  humble  disciple  might  interpret  that  spirit.  The  new  school, 
however,  is  not  the  school  of  innovation  ;  that  dispraise  belongs  to  those 
who  have  altered  and  interpreted  Shakspere  in  the  confidence  of  their 
own  superiority.     We  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  teacher,  and  listen. 


The  order  in  which  the  thirty-six  plays  contained  in  the  folio  of  1623 


are  presented  to  the  reader  is  contained 
forms  a  leaf  of  that  edition  : — 


in  the  following  list,   which 


«  A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  SEVERAL  COMEDIES,  HISTORIES,  AND  TRAGEDIES 
CONTAINED  IN  THIS  VOLUME. 


Comedies. 

The  Tempest. 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Yerona. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Measure  for  Measure, 

The  Comedy  of  Errors. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Love's  Labour 's  Lost. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

As  You  Like  It. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You  Will. 

The  Winter's  Tale. 


Histories. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  King  John. 
The    Life    and    Death   of    King 

Richard  11. 
The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 
The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry 

IV. 
The  Life  of  King  Henry  V. 
The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
The   Second  Part  of  King  Henry 

VL 
The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VL 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  III. 
The  Life  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
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Tragedies. 


Troilus  and  Cressida. 

The  Tragedy  of  Coriolanus. 

Titus  Andronicus, 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Timon  of  Athens. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Julius  Caesar. 


The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth. 
The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet. 
King  Lear, 

Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Cymbeline,  King  of  Britain." 


The  general  division  here  given  of  the  plays  into  three  classes  is 
manifestly  a  discriminating  and  a  just  one.  The  editors  were  thoroughly 
cognizant  of  the  distinction  which  Shakspere  drew  between  his  Histories 
and  Tragedies,  as  works  of  art.  Subsequent  editors  have  not  so  accu- 
rately seen  this  distinction ;  for  they  have  inserted  '  Macbeth '  imme- 
diately after  the  Comedies,  and  preceding  'King  John,'  as  if  it  were  a 
History,  taking  its  place  in  the  chronological  order  of  events.  It  will  be 
observed  also  that  the  original  editors  had  a  just  regard  to  the  order  of 
events  in  their  arrangement  of  the  Histories,  properly  so  called.  But 
the  order  of  succession  in  the  Comedies  and  Tragedies  must  be  con- 
sidered an  arbitrary  one.  Subsequent  editors  have  introduced  an  order 
still  more  arbitrary  ;  and  to  Malone  belongs  the  credit  of  having  endea- 
voured to  place  the  Comedies  and  Tragedies  in  the  order  in  which  he 
supposed  them  to  have  been  written.  This  arrangement  took  place  in 
his  posthumous  edition;  but,  his  preliminary  notices  to  each  play 
consisting  of  the  various  opinions  of  the  commentators  generally,  the 
advantage  of  considering  each  with  reference  to  the  supposed  epoch  of 
its  production  was  very  imperfectly  attained  in  that  edition.  We  there- 
fore resolved,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  our  '  Pictorial  Edition,' 
to  establish  in  our  own  minds  certain  principles,  which  should  become  to 
us  a  general  guide,  as  to  the  order  in  which  we  should  publish  the 
Comedies  and  Tragedies ;  still  however  keeping  the  classes  separate,  and 
not  mixing  them,  according  to  their  supposed  dates,  as  Malone  had  done. 
But  we  did  not  pretend,  nor  even  desire,  to  establish  an  exact  date  for 
the  original  production  of  each  play.  We  attempted  only  to  obtain  a 
general  notion  of  the  date  of  their  production  in  several  groups.  There 
would  of  course  occur,  with  reference  to  each  play,  some  detailed  investi- 
gation, which  would  exhibit  facts  having  a  tendency  to  approximate  that 
play  to  a  particular  year ;  but  we  knew,  and  we  have  subsequently  shown, 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  the  confident  chronological  orders 
of  Malone,  and  Chalmers,  and  Drake,  have  been  little  more  than  guesses, 
sometimes  ingenious  and  plausible,  but  oftener  unsatisfactory  and  almost 
childish.     But  it  appeared  to  us  that  there  were  certain  broad  principles 
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to  be  kept  in  view,  ^Yhich  would  offer  no  inconsiderable  assistance  in 
forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  growth  of  the  poet's  powers,  and  of  his 
peculiarities  of  thought  and  style  at  different  periods  of  his  life.  It  is 
obvious  that  upon  some  such  estimate  as  this,  however  imperfect,  much 
that  is  most  valuable  in  any  critical  analysis  of  his  works,  and  especially 
in  any  comparison  with  the  works  of  his  contemporaries,  must  in  a  large 
degree  depend.  The  general  views  which  we  have  taken  differ  consider- 
ably from  those  of  our  predece  ssors ;  and  they  do  so  for  the  most  part, 
because  we  have  more  facts  to  guide  us, — and  especially  the  one  fact 
that  he  was  established  in  London,  as  a  shareholder  in  the  leading  com- 
pany of  players,  as  early  as  the  year  1589.  We  begin,  therefore,  by 
assuming  that  he  was  a  writer  for  the  stage  five  years  at  least  before  the 
period  usually  assigned  for  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  a  dramatic 
poet.  It  may  be  convenient  here  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  reasons  of 
this  opinion  which  we  have  stated  in  various  passages  of  our  previous 
edition. 

We  shall  first  present  an  Abstract  of  Malone's 
Order,  as  a  case  upon  which  to  ground  our  argument. 


1.  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

2.  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

3.  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

4.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

5.  Comedy  of  Errors 

6.  King  Richard  11. 

7.  King  Richard  III. 

8.  Love's  Labour 's  Lost     . 

9.  Merchant  of  Venice 

10.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

11.  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

12.  Romeo  and  Juliet 

13.  King  John 

14.  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 

15.  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 

16.  As  You  Like  It   . 

17.  King  Henry  V.     . 

18.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing 

19.  Hamlet 

20.  Merry  AVives  of  Windsor 

21.  Troilus  and  Cressida 

22.  Measure  for  Measure 

23.  Henry  VIII. 

24.  Othello 

25.  Lear 

E 


last 

Chronological 

Poet's  Age. 

1589 

25 

1591] 

1591> 

27 

159l) 

1592 

28 

1593] 
1593f 

29 

1594] 

1594 1 

30 

1594J 

1596] 

1596V 

32 

15961 

1597 

33 

1599] 

1599 1 

35 

I599I 

16001 
1600J 

36 

1601 

37 

1602 

38 

1603) 
1603) 

39 

1604 

40 

1605 

41 

25 
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26.  All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well 

27.  Macbeth      . 

28.  Julius  Caesar 

29.  Twelfth  Night       . 

30.  Antony  and  Cleopatra     . 

31.  Cymbeline   . 

32.  Coriolanus  . 

33.  Timon  of  Athens 

34.  Winter's  Tale 

35.  Tempest 


16061 

1606] 

16071 

1607) 

1608 

1609 

16101 

1610) 

1611] 

161lf 


Poet's  Age. 
42 

43 

44 
45 

46 

47 


36.  Pericles 
37. 


Omitted  as  doubtful. 


Titus  Andronicus   j 

In  1598  Francis  Meres  published  his  ^  Palladis  Tamia,  Wit's  Trea- 
sury,' which  contains  the  most  important  notice  of  Shakspere  of  any 
contemporary  writer :  — "  As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best 
for  comedy  and  tragedy  among  the  Latins,  so  Shakespeare,  among  the 
English,  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage  :  for  comedy, 
witness  his  'Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  his  'Errors,'  his  'Love  Labours 
Lost,'  his  'Love  Labours  Won,'  his  'Midsummer's  Night  Dream,'  and 
his  '  Merchant  of  Venice  ;'  for  tragedy,  his  '  Eichard  11.,' '  Eichard  III.,' 
'  Henry  IV.,'  'King  John,' '  Titus  Andronicus,'  and  his  'Eomeo  and 
Juliet.' " 

This  notice  fixes  the  date  of  thirteen  plays,  as  having  been  produced 
up  to  1598.  But  this  list  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  a  complete 
one.  The  expression  which  Meres  uses,  "  for  comedy  witness,'"  implies 
that  he  selects  particular  examples  of  excellence.  We  know  that  the 
three  Parts  of  Henry  VI.'  existed  before  1598:  we  believe  that  '  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  '  was  amongst  the  early  plays ;  and  that  the 
original  sketch  of  '  Hamlet '  had  been  produced  at  the  very  outset  of 
Shakspere's  dramatic  career.  '  All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well,'  we  believe, 
also,  to  have  been  an  early  play,  known  to  Meres  as  '  Love's  Labour  's 
Won.'  But  carry  the  list  of  Meres  forward  two  years,  and  we  have  to  add 
'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing'  and  '  Henry  V.,'  which  were  then  printed. 
The  account,  therefore,  stands  thus  in  1600: — 


Plays  mentioned  by  Meres,  considering 

Two  Parts         .... 
Henry  VI.,  Three  Parts 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  1 
Hamlet  (sketch)  ) 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing 
Henry  V. 

We  have  now  seventeen  plays,  including 
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teenth  century ;  but  some  of  these  have  established  their  claim  to  an 
earlier  date  than  has  been  usually  assigned  to  them.  '  Twelfth  Night ' 
and  '  Othello  '  were  performed  in  1602.  Under  the  usual  chronological 
order  we  are  compelled,  according  to  the  analysis  which  we  have  just 
given,  to  crowd  twenty  plays  into  ten  years.  We  shall  have  a  still  more 
difficult  task  to  accomplish,  if  we  accept  the  theory  which  has  been  laid 
down,  by  an  authority  which  goes  further  even  than  Malone,  that  all 
"  dramatic  poets  who  had  written  plays  prior  to  the  year  1593  may  be 
fairly  considered  the  predecessors  of  Shakspeare,"  *  assuming  that  pre- 
vious to  1593  Shakspere  was  altogether  employed  in  mending  the  plays 
of  others.  But,  putting  aside  '  Titus  Andronicus,'  Meres  gives  us  a  list 
of  twelve  original  plays  existing  when  his  book  was  printed  in  1598 — 
twelve  plays  which  we  would  not  exchange  for  all  the  contemporary 
dramatic  literature  produced  in  the  years  between  1593  and  1598.  In 
support  of  these  assertions,  and  these  computations,  not  the  slightest 
direct  evidence  has  ever  been  offered.  The  indirect  evidence  constantly 
alleged  against  Shakspere  being  a  writer  before  he  was  twenty-seven 
years  old  is  that  he  had  obtained  no  reputation,  and  is  not  even  men- 
tioned by  any  contemporary,  previously  to  the  satirical  notice  of  him  in 
the  last  production  of  Eobert  Greene,  who  died  in  September,  1592,  in 
which  he  is  called  "  the  only  Shake-scene  in  the  country."  The  very 
terms  used  by  Greene  would  imply  that  the  successful  author  of  whom 
he  was  envious  had  acquired  a  reputation.  But  this  is  not  the  usual 
construction  put  on  the  words.  The  silence  of  other  writers  with  regard 
to  Shakspere  is  minutely  set  forth  by  Malone ;  and  his  opinions,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  have  been  much  too  implicitly  received, — sometimes 
indolently, — sometimes  for  the  support  of  a  theory  that  would  recognise 
Shakspere  as  a  mere  actor,  or,  at  most,  as  the  repairer  of  other  men's 
works, — whilst  the  original  genius  of  Marlowe,  and  half  a  dozen  inferior 
writers,  was  in  full  activity  around  him.  The  omission  of  all  notice  of 
Shakspere  by  Webbe,  Puttenham,  Harrington,  Sidney,  are  brought  for- 
ward by  Malone  as  unquestionable  proofs  that  our  poet  had  not  written 
before  1591  or  1592.  He  says  that  in  Webbe's  '  Discourse  of  English 
Poetry,'  published  in  1586,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  the  most  cele- 
brated poets  of  that  time,  particularly  those  of  the  dramatic  writers 
Whetstone  and  Munday ;  but  that  we  find  no  trace  of  Shakspere  or  of 
his  works.  But  Malone  does  not  tell  us  that  Webbe  makes  a  general 
apology  for  his  omissions,  saying,  "  Neither  is  my  abiding  in  such 
place  where  I  can  with  facility  get  knowledge  of  their  works."     "  Three 

*  Collier's  '  Annals  of  the  Staj^e,'  vol.  i.  p.  237. 
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years  afterwards,"  continues  Malone,  "  Puttenham  printed  his  *  Art  of 
English  Poesy ;'  and  in  that  work  also  we  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of 
Shakspere."  The  book  speaks  of  the  one-and-thirty  years'  space  of 
Elizabeth's  reign ;  and  thus  puts  the  date  of  the  writing  a  year  earlier 
than  the  printing.  But  we  here  look  in  vain  for  some  other  illustrious 
names  besides  that  of  Shakspere.  Malone  has  not  told  us  that  the  name 
of  Edmund  Spenser  is  not  found  in  Puttenham  ;  nor,  what  is  still  more 
uncandid,  that  not  one  of  Shakspere's  early  dramatic  contemporaries  is 
mentioned — neither  Marlowe,  nor  Greene,  nor  Peele,  nor  Kyd,  nor  Lyly. 
The  author  evidently  derives  his  knowledge  of  "  poets  and  poesy  "  from 
a  much  earlier  period  than  that  in  which  he  publishes.  He  does  not 
mention  Spenser  by  name^  but  he  does  "  that  other  gentleman  who 
wrote  the  late  '  Shepherd's  Calendar.' "  The  '  Shepherd's  Calendar  '  of 
Spenser  was  published  in  the  year  1579.  Malone  goes  on  to  argue  that 
the  omission  of  Shakspere's  name,  or  any  notice  of  his  works,  in  Sir  John 
Harrington's  '  Apology  of  Poetry,'  printed  in  1591,  in  which  "he  takes 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  theatre,  and  mentions  some  of  the  celebrated 
dramas  of  that  time,"  is  a  proof  that  none  of  Shakspere's  dramatic  com- 
positions had  then  appeared.  The  "  celebrated  dramas  "  which  Har- 
rington mentions  are  Latin  plays,  and  an  old  London  comedy  called 
'  Play  of  the  Cards.'  Does  he  mention  '  Tamburlaine,'  or  '  Eaustus,'  or 
'  The  Massacre  of  Paris,'  or  '  The  Jew  of  Malta'?  As  he  does  not,  it 
may  be  assumed  with  equal  justice  that  none  of  Marlowe's  compositions 
had  appeared  in  1591  ;  and  yet  we  know  that  he  died  in  1593.  So  of 
Lyly's  '  Galathea,'  '  Alexander  and  Campaspe,' '  Endymion,'  &c.  So  of 
Greene's  '  Orlando  Furioso,'  '  Friar  Bacon,'  '  James  lY.'  So  of  the 
'  Jeronimo  '  of  Kyd.  The  truth  is,  that  Harrington  in  his  notice  of 
celebrated  dramas  was  even  more  antiquated  than  Puttenham ;  and  his 
evidence,  therefore,  in  this  matter  is  utterly  worthless.  But  Malone  has 
given  his  crowning  proof  that  Shakspere  had  not  written  before  1591,  in 
the  following  words : — "  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  '  Defense  of  Poesie,' 
speaks  at  some  length  of  the  low  state  of  dramatic  literature  at  the  time 
he  composed  this  treatise,  but  has  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  Shakspere, 
whose  plays,  had  they  then  appeared,  would  doubtless  have  rescued  the 
English  stage  from  the  contempt  which  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  accom- 
plished writer ;  and  to  which  it  was  justly  exposed  by  the  wretched 
compositions  of  those  who  preceded  our  poet.  '  The  Defense  of  Poesie ' 
was  not  published  till  1595,  but  must  have  been  written  some  years 
before."  There  is  one  slight  objection  to  this  argument:  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  the  year  1586 ;  and  it  is 
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tolerably  well  ascertained  that  '  The  Defence  of  Poesie '  was  written  in 
the  year  1581. 

If  the  indirect  evidence  that  Shakspere  had  not  acquired  any  reputa- 
tion in  1591  thus  breaks  down,  we  may  venture  to  inquire  whether  the 
same  authority  has  not  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  rejecting  the  belief, 
which  was  implicitly  adopted  by  Dryden  and  Rowe,  that  the  reputation  of 
Shakspere  as  a  comic  poet  was  distinctly  recognised  by  Spenser  in  1591. 

"  He,  the  man  whom  Nature  self  had  made 

To  mock  herself,  and  Truth  to  imitate, 
With  kindly  counter,  under  mimic  shade. 

Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah  !  is  dead  of  late : 
With  whom  all  joy  and  jolly  merriment 
Is  also  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent. 
Instead  thereof  scoffing  Scurrility, 

And  scornful  Folly,  with  Contempt,  is  crept, 
Rolling  in  rhymes  of  shameless  ribaldry. 

Without  regard  or  due  decorum  kept ; 
Each  idle  wit  at  will  presumes  to  make, 
And  doth  the  Learned's  task  upon  him  take. 
But  that  same  gentle  spirit,  from  whose  pen 

Large  streams  of  honey  and  sweet  nectar  flow, 
Scorning  the  boldness  of  such  base-born  men, 

Which  dare  their  follies  forth  so  rashly  throw. 
Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  cell 
Than  so  himself  to  mockery  to  sell." 

Mr.  Collier,  in  his  '  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry,'  says  of  Spenser's 
'  Thalia,' — "  Had  it  not  been  certain  that  it  was  written  at  so  early  a 
date,  and  that  Shakespeare  could  not  then  have  exhibited  his  talents  and 
acquired  reputation,  we  should  say  at  once  that  it  could  be  meant  for  no 
other  poet.  It  reads  like  a  prophetic  anticipation,  which  could  not  have 
been  fulfilled  by  Shakespeare  until  several  years  after  it  was  published." 
Mr.  Collier,  when  he  wrote  this,  had  not  discovered  the  document  which 
proves  that  Shakspere  was  a  sharer  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  at  least  a 
year  before  this  poem  was  published.  Spenser,  we  believe,  described  a 
real  man,  and  real  facts.  He  made  no  "  prophetic  anticipation ;"  there 
had  been  genuine  comedy  in  existence  ;  the  ribaldry  had  been  driven 
out  for  a  season.  We  say,  advisedly,  that  there  is  absolutely  no  proof 
that  Shakspere  had  not  written  '  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  '  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,'  '  Love's  Labour  's  Lost,'  '  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,'  and  '  All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well,'  amongst  his  comedies,  before 
1590 :  we  believe  that  he  alone  merited  the  high  praise  of  Spenser ;  that 
it  was  meant  for  him. 
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What,  then,  is  the  theory  which  we  build  upon  the  various  circumstances 
we  have  brought  together,  and  which  we  oppose  to  the  prevailing  theory 
in  England  as  to  the  dates  of  Shakspere's  works  ?  We  ask  that  the 
author  of  twentt/ plai/s,  existing  in  1600,  which  completely  changed  the 
face  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  England,  should  be  supposed  to  have 
begun  to  write  a  little  earlier  than  the  age  of  twenty-seven;  that  we 
should  assign  some  few  of  those  plays  to  a  period  antecedent  to  1590. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  up  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Shakspere  was  busied  as  an  actor  as  well  as  an  author.  It  is  something 
too  much  to  expect,  then,  even  from  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  occupied 
as  he  was,  that  he  should  have  produced  twenty  plays  in  nine  years  •,  and 
it  is  still  more  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  consciousness  of  power 
which  he  must  have  possessed,  should  not  have  prompted  him  to  enter 
the  lists  with  other  dramatists  (whose  highest  productions  may,  without 
exaggeration,  be  stated  as  every  way  inferior  to  his  lowest),  until  he  had 
gone  through  a  probation  of  six  or  seven  years'  acquaintance  with  the 
stage  as  an  humble  actor.  We  cannot  reconcile  it  to  probability  that  he 
who  ceased  to  be  an  actor  when  he  was  forty  should  have  been  contented 
to  have  been  only  an  actor  till  he  was  twenty-seven.  We  cling  to  the 
belief  that  Shakspere,  by  commencing  his  career  as  a  dramatic  writer 
some  four  or  five  years  earlier  than  is  generally  maintained,  may  claim, 
in  common  with  his  less  illustrious  early  contemporaries,  the  praise  of 
being  one  of  the  great  founders  of  our  dramatic  literature,  instead  of 
being  the  mere  follower  and  improver  of  Marlowe,  and  Greene,  and 
Peele,  and  Kyd. 

Our  belief,  then,  as  to  the  periods  of  the  original  production  of  Shak- 
spere's Plays,  shapes  itself  into  something  like  the  following  arrange- 
ment : — 

First  Period,  1585  to  1593.     From  his  21st  year  to  his  29th. 


Titus  Andronicus. 
Hamlet.     The  first  sketch. 
Henry  VI.     Three  Parts. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
Comedy  of  Errors. 

Second  Period,  1594  to  1600.     From  his  30th  year  to  his  36th. 


Love's  Labour  's  Lost. 

All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well  (perhaps 

imperfect). 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  (the  same). 


Eichard  III. 
Richard  II. 

Henry  IV.     Two  Parts. 
Henry  V. 
King  John. 
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A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
Romeo  and  Julley. 
Merchant  of  Venice. 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
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Third  Period,  1601  to  1607.     From  his  37th  year  to  his  43rd 

As  You  Like  It. 
Twelfth  Night. 
Measure  for  Measure. 


Hamlet  (complete). 
Othello. 


Lear. 
Macbeth. 

Timon  of  Athens  (probably  revision 
of  an  earlier  play). 


Fourth  Period,  1608  to  1616.     From  his  44th  year  to  his  death. 


Cymbeline  (probably  revision  of  an 

earlier  play). 
A  Winter's  Tale. 
Pericles     (probably   revision    of    an 

earlier  play). 
The  Tempest. 


Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Henry  VIII. 
Coriolanus. 
Julius  Caesar. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 


There  is  another  view  in  which  the  chronological  order  of  Shakspere's 
plays  may  be  regarded:  and  we  think  that  it  presents  a  key  to  the 
workings  of  his  genius,  in  connexion  with  that  desire  which  men  of  the 
highest  genius  only  entertain,  when  a  constant  succession  of  new  pro- 
ductions is  demanded  of  them  by  the  popular  appetite, — namely,  to 
generalize  their  works  by  certain  principles  of  art,  producing  novel 
combinations ;  which  principles  impart  to  groups  of  them  belonging  to 
the  same  period  a  corresponding  identity.  In  Shakspere  this  is  to  be 
regarded  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  dramatic 
action.  We  put  down  these  groups,  rather  as  materials  for  thought  in 
the  reader,  than  as  a  decided  expression  of  our  own  conviction  ;  because, 
all  such  circumstances  and  relations  must  be  modified  by  other  facts  of 
which  we  have  an  incomplete  knowledge. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  HORRORS. 
Titus  Andronicus  \ 

Hamlet.     First  sketch  I  Earliest  period  ; — 1585  to  1588. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.     First  sketch*         j 

ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
Of  a  Tragic  Cast. 
Henry  VI.     Three  Parts  \ 

Eichard  III.  \  Second  early  period;— 1589  to  1593. 

Eichard  II.  J 

Of  Mixed  Tragedy  and  Comedy. 
King  John  "j 

Henry  IV.    Two  Parts  [  1596  to  1599  ;— middle  period. 

Henry  V.  J 

*  Our  reasons  for  considering  the  first  '  Hamlet '  and  '  Eomeo  and  Juliet '  to  belong- 
to  this  class  are  given  in  a  notice  of  the  authenticity  of  '  Titus  Andronicus.' 
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COMEDY. 


Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 
Comedy  of  Errors 
Love's  Labour  's  Lost 
All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well 
Taming  of  the  Shrew 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

Merchant  of  Venice 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
Twelfth  Night 


Second  early  period  ;— 15S9  to  1593. 


1594  to  1599  ;  middle  period. 


Eomeo  and  Juliet  (complete) 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  PASSION  AND  CHARACTER. 


Hamlet  (complete) 

Othello 

Lear 

Macbeth 


First  matured  period  ;— 1600  to  1608. 


THE  POETICAL  LEGENDARY  TALE,  OR  ROMANTIC  DRAMA. 

As  You  Like  It 
Cymbeline 
Winter's  Tale 
Tempest 
Pericles 


First  matured  period  ; — 1600  to  1608. 


TRAGI-COMEDY. 


Measure  for  Measure 
Troilus  and  Cressida 
Timon  of  Athens 


Coriolanus 
Julius  Caesar  ' 
Antony  and  Cleopatra 

Henry  VIII. 


ROMAN  PLAYS. 


Second  matured  period;— 1609  to  1615. 


Second  matured  period  ; — 1609  to  1615. 


We  subjoin  a  Chronological  Table  of  Shakspere's  Plays,  which  we  have 
constructed  with  some  care,  showing  the  positive  facts  which  determine 
the  dates  previous  to  which  they  were  produced. 
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Henky  VI.,  Part  I. 
Henry  VI.,  Part  II. 
Henry  VI.,  Part  HI. 

ElCHARD  II. 
ElCHARD  III. 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

Love's  Labour  's  Lost 

Henry  IV.,  Part  I, 

Henry  IV.,  Part  II. 

Henry  V.   . 

Merchant  of  Venice 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing 

As  You  Like  It 

All  's  Well  that  Ends  Well 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

Comedy  of  Errors 

King  John 

Titus  Andronicus 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 

Hajnilet 

Twelfth  Night 

Othello 

Measure  for  Measure 

Lear 

Taming  of  the  Shrew 

Troilus  and  Cressida 

Pericles     . 

The  Tempest 

The  Winter's  Tale     . 

Henry  VIII. 


Alluded  to  by  Nashe  in  '  Pierce  Pennilesse  '        .         .         •     1592 
Printed  as  '  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention '     .  .  .      1594 

Printed  as  '  The  True  Tragedy  of  Fdchard  Duke  of  York '   .      1595 

Printed 1597 

Printed 1597 

Printed •      1597 

Printed 1598 

Printed ,  .     1598 

Printed 1600 

Printed 1600 

Printed  1600.     Mentioned  by  Meres  .  .  .  .1598 

Printed  1600.     Mentioned  by  Meres  ....      1598 

Printed 1600 

Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall 1600 

Held  to  be  mentioned  by  Meres  as  '  Love's  Labour  's  Won'  .      1598 
Mentioned  by  Meres         .  .  .  .  .  •  .1598 

Mentioned  by  Meres        .  .  .  .         '.  .  .1598 

Mentioned  by  Meres         .  .  .  .  -  .  .1598 

Printed 1600 

Printed 1602 

Printed 1603 

Acted  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall 1602 

Acted  at  Harefield 1602 

Acted  at  Whitehall 1604 

Printed  1608.     Acted  at  Whitehall  ....     1607 

Supposed  to  have  been  acted  at  Henslow's  Theatre,    1593. 

Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall   ......     1607 

Printed  1609.     Previously  acted  at  Court  .  .  .     1609 

Printed 1609 

Acted  at  Whitehall 1611 

Acted  at  Whitehall  .  .  .  .  .  .  .1611 

Acted  as  a  new  play  when  the  Globe  was  burned  .  .      1613 


*^*  Out  of  the  thirty-seven  Plays  of  Shakspere,  the  dates  of  thirty-one  are  thus  to  some  extent  fixed  in 
epochs.  These  dates  are,  of  course,  to  be  modified  by  other  circumstances,  which  are  stated  in  our  Intro- 
ductory Notice  to  each  Play.  There  are  only  six  Plaj's  remaining,  whose  dates  are  not  thus  limited  by 
publication,  by  the  notice  of  contemporaries,  or  by  the  record  of  their  performance ;  and  these  certainly 
belong  to  the  Poef  s  latter  period.     They  are 

Macbeth,  Timon  of  Athens,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

Cymbeline,  Julius  C^sar,  Coriolanus. 
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DEDICATION,  ADDRESS,  AND  COMMENDATORY 

VERSES, 

PREFIXED  TO  THE  EDITIONS  OF  1623  AND  1632. 


DEDICATION  TO  THE  FIRST   EDITION. 


To  the  Most  Noble  and  incomparable  pair  of  Bre- 
thren, William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  &c.,  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Ma- 
jesty, and  Philip  Earl  of  Montgomery,  &c., 
Gentleman  of  his  Majesty's  Bedchamber; 
both  Knights  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  and  our  singular  good  Lords. 

Right  Honourable, 

Whilst  we  study  to  be  thankful  in  our  par- 
ticular for  the  many  favours  we  have  received  from 
your  LL.,  we  are  fallen  upon  the  ill  fortune  to 
mingle  two  the  most  diverse  things  that  can  be — 
fear,  and  rashness — rashness  in  the  enterprise,  and 
fear  of  the  success.  For  when  we  value  the  places 
your  HH.  sustain,  we  cannot  but  know  their  dig- 
nity greater  than  to  descend  to  the  reading  of  these 
trifles ;  and  while  we  name  them  trifles  we  have 
deprived  ourselves  of  the  defence  of  our  Dedica- 
tion. But  since  your  LL.  have  been  pleased  to 
think  these  trifles  something  heretofore,  and  have 
prosecuted  both  them  and  their  author  living  with 
so  much  favour,  we  hope  that  (they  outliving  him, 
and  he  not  having  the  fate,  common  with  some,  to 
be  executor  to  his  own  writings)  you  will  use  the 
like  indulgence  toward  them  you  have  done  unto 
their  parent.  There  is  a  great  difference  whether 
any  book  choose  his  patrons  or  find  them ;  this  hath 
done  both.  For  so  much  were  your  LL.  likings  of 
the  several  parts  when  they  were  acted,  as  before 
they  were  published  the  volume  asked  to  be  yours. 
W^e  have  but  collected  them,  and  done  an  office  to 
the  dead  to  procure  his  orphans  guardians, — with- 
out ambition  either  of  self-profit  or  fame, — only  to 
keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend  and  fellow 
alive  as  was  our  Shakespeare,  by  humble  oii'er  of 
his  plays  to  your  most  noble  patronage.  Wherein, 
as  we  have  justly  observed  no  man  to  come  near 
your  LL.  but  with  a  kind  of  religious  address,  it 
hath  been  the  height  of  our  care,  who  are  the  pre- 
senters, to  make  the  present  worthy  of  your  HH. 
by  the  perfection.  But,  there,  we  must  also  crave 
our  abilities  to  be  considered,  my  Lords.  We  can- 
not go  beyond  our  own  powers.  Country  hands 
reach  forth  milk,  cream,  fruits,  or  what  they  have ; 
and  many  nations  (we  have  heard)  that  had  not 
gums  and  incense,  obtained  their  requests  with  a 
leavened  cake.  It  was  no  fault  to  approach  their 
gods  by  what  means  they  could;   and  the  most. 


though  meanest,  of  things  are  made  more  precious 
when  they  are  dedicated  to  temples.  In  that 
name,  therefore,  we  most  humbly  consecrate  to 
your  HH.  these  remains  of  your  servant  Shake- 
speare ;  that  what  delight  is  in  them  may  be  ever 
your  LL.,  the  reputation  his,  and  the  faults  ours, 
if  any  be  committed  by  a  pair  so  careful  to  show 
theii-  gratitude  both  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  as  is 
Your  Lordships'  most  bounden, 

John  Heminge, 
Henry  Condell. 


ADDRESS 

TO  THE  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  READERS. 


From  the  most  able  to  him  that  can  but  spell : 
there  you  are  numbered.  We  had  rather  you  were 
weighed.  Especially  when  the  fate  of  all  books 
depends  upon  your  capacities, — and  not  of  your 
heads  alone,  but  of  your  purses.  Well !  it  is  now 
public,  and  you  will  stand  for  your  privileges  we 
know — to  read  and  censure.  Do  so,  but  buy  it 
first.  That  doth  best  commend  a  book,  the  sta- 
tioner says.  Then,  how  odd  soever  your  brains  be, 
or  your  wisdoms,  make  your  licence  the  same,  and 
spare  not.  Judge  your  six-pen-' orth,  your  shilling's 
worth,  your  five  shillings'  worth  at  a  time,  or 
higher,  so  you  rise  to  the  just  rates,  and  welcome. 
But,  whatever  you  do,  buy.  Censure  will  not  drive 
a  trade,  or  make  the  jack  go.  And  though  you  be 
a  magistrate  of  wit,  and  sit  on  the  stage  at  Black- 
friars  or  the  Cockpit  to  arraign  plays  daily,  know 
these  plays  have  had  their  trial  already,  and  stood 
out  all  appeals,  and  do  now  come  forth  quitted 
rather  by  a  decree  of  court  than  any  purchased 
letters  of  commendation. 

It  had  been  a  thing,  we  confess,  worthy  to  have 
been  wished,  that  the  author  himself  had  lived  to 
have  set  forth  and  overseen  his  own  writings.  But 
since  it  had  been  ordained  otherwise,  and  he  by 
death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray  you  do  not 
envy  his  friends  the  office  of  their  care  and  pain  to 
have  collected  and  published  them ;  and  so  to  have 
published  them  as  where  (before)  you  were  abused 
with  divers  stolen  and  surreptitious  copies,  maimed 
and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealths  of  injurious 
impostors  that  exposed  them  :  even  those  are  now 
offered  to  your  view  cured,  and  perfect  of  their 
limbs ;  and  all  the  rest  absolute  in  their  numbers, 
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as  he  conceived  them.  Who,  as  he  was  a  happy 
imitator  of  nature,  was  a  most  gentle  expresser  of 
it.  His  mind  and  hand  went  together ;  and  what 
he  thought,  he  uttered  with  that  easiness  that  we 
have  scarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers. 
But  it  is  not  our  province,  who  only  gather  his 
works,  and  give  them  you,  to  praise  him.  It  is 
yours,  that  read  him.  And  there  we  hope,  to  your 
divers  capacities,  you  will  find  enough  both  to 
draw  and  hold  you :  for  his  wit  can  no  more  lie 
hid  than  it  could  be  lost.  Read  him,  therefore; 
and  again,  and  again :  And  if  then  you  do  not 
like  him,  surely  you  are  in  some  manifest  danger 
not  to  understand  him.  And  so  we  leave  you  to 
other  of  his  friends,  whom  if  you  need  can  be 
your  guides ;  if  you  need  them  not,  you  can  lead 
yourselves  and  others.  And  such  readers  we  wish 
him. 

John  Heminge, 
Henry  Condell. 


COMMENDATORY  VERSES. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  BELOVED,  THE  AUTHOR, 
MR.  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE, 
AND  WHAT  HE  HATH  LEFT  US. 

To  draw  no  envy  (Shakespeare)  on  thy  name, 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book  and  fame ; 
While  I  confess  thy  writings  to  be  such 
As  neither  man  nor  muse  can  praise  too  much. 
'T  is  true,  and  all  men's  suffrage.     But  these  ways 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise : 
For  seeliest  ignorance  on  these  may  light, 
Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 
Or  blind  affection,  which  doth  ne'er  advance 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgeth  all  by  chance ; 
Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praise, 
And  think  to  ruin  where  it  seemd  to  raise. 
These  are,  as  some  infamous  bawd  or  whore 
Should  praise  a  matron ;  what  could  hurt  her  more  ? 
But  thou  art  proof  against  them,  and  indeed 
Above  th'  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 
I  therefore  will  begin.     Soul  of  the  age  ! 
The  applause !  delight !  the  wonder  of  our  stage ! 
My  Shakespeare,  rise !     I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser,— or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further  to  make  thee  a  room : 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb. 
And  art  alive  still  while  thy  book  doth  live, 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 
That  I  not  mix  thee  so,  my  brain  excuses, — 
I  mean  with  great,  but  disproportion'd  muses : 
For  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 
I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers. 
And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outshine. 
Or  sporting  Kyd,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line. 
And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 
From  thence  to  honour  thee  I  would  not  seek 
For  names ;  but  call  forth  thund'ring  /Eschylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 
Paccuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead, 
To  life  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread 
And  shake  a  stage.     Or,  when  thy  socks  were  on. 
Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 
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Of  all  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

Triumph,  my  Britain !  thou  hast  one  to  show 

To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe ! 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ! 

And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 

When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears, — or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm ! 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs. 

And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines ! — 

Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit, 

As  since  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit. 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please, 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie, 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all :  thy  art, 

My  gentle  Shakespeare,  must  enjoy  a  part. 

For  though  the  poet's  matter  Nature  be, 

His  art  doth  give  the  fashion :  and  that  he 

Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line  must  sweat 

(Such  as  thine  are),  and  strike  the  second  heat 

Upon  the  Muses'  anvil :  turn  the  same 

(And  himself  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame  ; 

Or,  for  the  laurel  he  may  gain  a  scorn, — 

For  a  good  poet 's  made  as  well  as  born  : 

And  such  wert  thou.     Look  how  the  father's  face 

Lives  in  his  issue ;  even  so  the  race 

Of  Shakespeare's  mind  and  manners  brightly  shines 

In  his  well-torned  and  true-filed  lines: 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance, 

As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon !  what  a  sight  it  were 

To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear, 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames 

That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James  ! 

But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

Advanc'd,  and  made  a  constellation  there ! 

Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets,  and  with  rage, 

Or  influence,  chide  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage ; 

Which  since  thy  flight  from  hence  hath  mourn'd 

like  night. 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light. 

Ben  Jonson. 


UPON  THE  LINES  AND  LIFE  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

SCENIC  POET, 

MASTER  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Those  hands,  which  you  so  clapp'd,  go  now  and 

wring, 
You   Britons   brave,    for    done  are   Shakespeare's 

days : 
His  days  are  done  that  made  the  dainty  plays 
Which  make  the  globe  of  heav'u  and  earth  to  ring. 
Dried  is  that  vein,  dried  is  the  Thespian  spring, 
Turn'd  all  to  tears,  and  Phcebus  clouds  his  rays : 
That  corpse,  that  coffin  now  bestick  those  bays 
Which  crown'd  him  poet  first,  then  poets'  king. 
If  tragedies  might  any  prologue  have. 
All  those  he  made  would  scarce  make  one  to  this : 
Where  fame,  now  that  he  gone  is  to  the  grave 
(Death's  public  tiring-house),  the  Nuncius  is ; 
For  though  his  line  of  life  went  soon  about, 
The  life  yet  of  his  lines  shall  never  out. 

Hugh  Holland. 


COMMENDATORY  VERSES. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  DECEASED  AUTHOR, 
MASTER  W.  SHAKESPEARE. 
Shakespeare,  at  length  thy  pious  fellows  give 
The  world  thy  works  :  thy  works,  by  which  outlive 
Thy  tomb,  thy  nanie  must.  When  that  stone  is  rent, 
And  time  dissolves  thy  Stratford  monument, 
Here  we  alive  shall  view  thee  still.     This  book, 
When  bi-ass  and  marble  fade,  shall  make  thee  look 
Fresh  to  all  ages  ;  when  posterity 
Shall  loath  what 's  new,  think  all  is  prodigy 
That  is  not  Shakespeare's,  every  line,  each  verse, 
Here  shall  revive,  redeem  thee  from  thy  hearse. 
Nor  fire,  nor  cankering  age,  as  Naso  said 
Of  his,  thy  wit-fraught  book  shall  once  invade. 
Nor  shall  I  e'er  believe  or  think  thee  dead 
(Though  miss'd)  until  our  bankrout  stage  be  sped 
(Impossible)  with  some  new  strain  to  outdo 
Passions  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo ; 
Or  till  I  hear  a  scene  more  nobly  take 
Than   when    thy   half-sword   parleying    Romans 

spake. 
Till  these,  till  any  of  thy  volume's  rest, 
Shall  with  more  fire,  more  feeling,  be  express'd. 
Be  sure,  our  Shakespeare,  thou  canst  never  die. 
But,  crowu'd  with  laurel,  live  eternally. 

L.  DiGGES. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  M.  W.  SHAKESPEARE. 
We  wonder'd  (Shakespeare)  that  thou  went'st  so 

soon 
From  the  worlds  stage  to  the  grave's  tiring-room. 
We  thought  thee  dead,  but  this,  thy  printed  worth. 
Tells  thy  spectators  that  thou  went'st  but  forth 
To  enter  with  applause.     An  actor's  art 
Can  die,  and  live  to  act  a  second  part. 
That's  but  an  exit  of  mortality; 
This,  a  re-entrance  to  a  plaudite. 

I.  M. 

UPON  THE  EFFIGIES  OF  MY  WORTHY  FRIEND, 

THE  AUTHOR, 

MASTER  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE, 

AND  HIS  WORKS. 

Spectator,  this  life's  shadow  is,  to  see 
The  truer  image,  and  a  livelier  he. 
Turn,  reader.     But,  observe  his  comic  vein, 
Laugh,  and  proceed  next  to  a  tragic  strain. 
Then  weep ;  so  when  thou  find'st  two  contraries. 
Two  different  passions  from  thy  rapt  soul  rise. 
Say  (who  alone  effect  such  wonders  could) 
Rare  Shakespeare  to  the  life  thou  dost  behold. 


AN  EPITAPH  ON  THE  ADMIRABLE  DRAMATIC 
POET,  W.  SHAKESPEARE.* 

What  need  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honour'd  bones 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones, 

Or  that  his  hallow'd  relics  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-ypointiug  pyramid  ? 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame. 

What  need' St  thou  such  dull  witness  of  thy  name  ? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Hast  built  thyself  a  lasting  monument : 

For  whilst,  to  th'  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art, 

Thy  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  part 

*  This  epitapli  of  Milton,  and  the  succeeding  poem,  be- 
long to  the  second  folio  of  1632. 


Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book 
Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took, 
Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  herself  bereaving. 
Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving. 
And  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 


ON  WORTHY  MASTER  SHAKESPEARE 
AND  HIS  POEMS. 

A  MIND  reflecting  ages  past,  whose  clear 

And  equal  surface  can  make  things  appear 

Distant  a  thousand  years,  and  represent 

Them  in  their  lively  colours'  just  extent : 

To  outrun  hasty  time,  retrieve  the  fates, 

Roll  back  the  heavens,  blow  ope  the  iron  gates 

Of  death  and  Lethe,  where,  confused,  lie 

Great  heaps  of  ruinous  mortality  : 

In  this  deep  dusky  dungeon  to  discern 

A  royal  ghost  from  churls ;  by  art  to  learn 

The  physiognomy  of  shades,  and  give 

Them  sudden  birth,  wond'ring  how  oft  they  live ; 

What  story  coldly  tells,  what  poets  feign 

At  second  hand,  and  picture  without  brain 

Senseless  and  soulless  shows  :  To  give  a  stage 

(Ample  and  true  with  life)  voice,  action,  age, 

As  Plato's  year  and  new  scene  of  the  world, 

Them  unto  us,  or  us  to  them  had  hmd'd : 

To  raise  our  ancient  sovereigns  from  their  hearse, 

Make  kings  his  subjects,  by  exchanging  verse; 

Enlive  their  pale  trunks,  that  the  present  age 

Joys  in  their  joy,  and  trembles  at  their  rage  : 

Yet  so  to  temper  passion,  that  our  ears 

Take  pleasure  in  their  pain ;  and  eyes  in  tears 

Both  weep  and  smile ;  fearful  at  plots  so  sad. 

Then  laughing  at  our  fear ;  abus'd,  and  glad 

To  be  abus'd,  affected  with  that  truth 

Which  we  perceive  is  false ;  pleas'd  in  that  ruth 

At  which  we  start ;  and  by  elaborate  play 

Tortur'd  and  tickled ;  by  a  crablike  way 

Time  past  made  pastime,  and  in  ugly  sort 

Disgorging  up  his  ravine  for  our  sport : 

While  the  Plebeian  Imp,  from  lofty  throne, 

Creates  and  rules  a  world,  and  works  upon 
Mankind  by  secret  engines ;  now  to  move 
A  chilling  pity,  then  a  rigorous  love  : 
To  strike  up  and  stroke  down  both  joy  and  ire ; 
To  steer  th'  aflections ;  and  by  heavenly  fire 

Mould  us  anew.     Stolen  from  ourselves 

This  and  much  more  which  cannot  be  express'd 
But  by  himself,  his  tongue,  and  his  own  breast, 
Was  Shakespeare's   freehold,   which   his  cunning 

brain 
Improv'd  by  favour  of  the  ninefold  train. 
The  buskin'd  Muse,  the  Comic  Queen,  the  grand 
And  louder  tone  of  Clio ;  nimble  hand, 
And  nimbler  foot,  of  the  melodious  pair ; 
The  silver-voiced  Lady ;  the  most  fair 
Calliope,  whose  speaking  silence  daunts. 
And  she  whose  praise  the  heavenly  body  chants. 
These  jointly  woo'd  him,  envying  one  another 
(Obey'd  by  all  as  spouse,  but  lov'd  as  brother). 
And  wrought  a  curious  robe  of  sable  grave. 
Fresh  green,  and  pleasant  yellow,  red  most  brave. 
And  constant  blue,  rich  purple,  guiltless  white, 
The  lowly  russet,  and  the  scarlet  bright ; 
Branch'd  and  embroider'd  like  the  painted  spring. 
Each  leaf  match'd  with  a  flower,  and  each  string 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  of  silk  ;  there  run 
Italian  works  whose  thread  the  sisters  spun ; 
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And  there  did  sing,  or  seem  to  sing,  the  choice 
Birds  of  a  foreign  note  and  various  voice. 
Here  hangs  a  mossy  rock ;  there  plays  a  fair 
But  chiding  fountain  purled :  not  the  air, 
Nor  clouds,  nor  thunder,  but  were  living  drawn, 
Not  out  of  common  tiffany  or  lawn, 
But  fine  materials,  which  the  Muses  know. 
And  only  know  the  countries  where  they  grow. 

Now  when  they  could  no  longer  him  enjoy. 
In  mortal  garments  pent ;  death  may  destroy, 
They  say,  his  body,  but  his  verse  shall  live, 
And  more  than  natui-e  takes,  our  hands  shall  give : 
In  a  less  volume,  but  more  strongly  bound, 
Shakespeare  shall  breathe  and  speak,  with  laurel 

crown'd 
Which  never  fades.     Fed  with  Ambrosian  meat 
In  a  well-lined  vesture  rich  and  neat. 

So  with  this  robe  they  clothe  him,  bid  him  wear  it. 
For  time  shall  never  stain,  nor  envy  tear  it. 
The  friendly  admirer  of  his  endowments, 
I.  M.  S. 


THE  NAMES  OF  THE   PRINCIPAL  ACTORS  IN 
ALL  THESE  PLAYS. 


William  Shakespeare. 
Richard  Burbage. 
John  Hemminge. 
Augustine  Phillips. 
William  Kempt. 
Thomas  Poope. 
George  Bryan. 
Henry  Condell. 
William  Slye. 
Richard  Cowly. 
John  Lowine. 
Samuel  Crosse. 
Alexander  Cooke. 


Samuel  Gilburne. 
Robert  Armin. 
William  Ostler. 
Nathan  Field. 
John  Underwood. 
Nicholas  Tooley. 
William  Ecclestone. 
Joseph  Taylor. 
Robert  Benfield. 
Robert  Goughe. 
Richard  Robinson. 
John  Shancke. 
John  Rice. 
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THE 


LIFE  AND  WRITimS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKSPERE. 


On  the  22nd  of  August,  1465,  there  was  a  battle  fought  for  the  crown  of  England, 
a  short  battle  ending  in  a  decisive  victory.  The  battle-field  was  Bosworth.  Was 
there  in  that  victorious  army  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  an  Englishman  bearing  the 
name  of  Chacksper,  or  Shakespeyre,  or  Schakespere,  or  Schakespeire,  or  Schak- 
spere,  or  Shakespere,  or  Shakspere,* — a  martial  name,  however  spelt  ?  Of  the 
warlike  achievements  of  this  Shakspere  there  is  no  record  :  his  name  or  his  deeds 
would  have  no  interest  for  us  unless  there  had  been  born,  eighty  years  after  this 
battle-day,  a  direct  descendant  from  him — 

"  Whose  muse,  full  of  high  thought's  invention, 
Doth  like  himself  heroicalli/  sotind :'' ■\ — 

a  Shakspere,  of  whom  it  was  also  said — 

"  He  seems  to  shake  a  lance 
As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance."  J 


'*  A  list  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Guild  of  Knowle,  near  Rowington,  in  Warwickshire, 
exhibits  a  great  number  of  the  name  of  Shakspere  in  that  fraternity,  from  about  1460  to  1527  ;  and 
the  names  are  spelt  with  the  diversity  here  given,  Shakspere  being  the  latest. 

t  Spenser.  J  Ben  Jonson. 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKSPERE. 

A  public  document  bearing  the  date  of  1596  affirms  of  John  Shakspere  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  the  father  of  William  Shakspere,  that  his  "  parent  and  late  antecessors 
were,  for  their  valiant  and  faithful  services,  advanced  and  rewarded  of  the  most 
prudent  prince  King  Henry  VII.  of  famous  memory ;"  and  it  adds,  "  sithence 
which  time  they  have  continued  at  those  parts  [Warwickshire]  in  good  reputation 
and  credit."  Another  document  of  a  similar  character,  bearing  the  date  of  1599, 
also  affirms  upon  "  creditable  report,"  of  "  John  Shakspere,  now  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gentleman,"  that  his  "  parent  and  great-grand- 
father, late  antecessor,  for  his  faithful  and  approved  service  to  the  late  most 
prudent  prince  King  Henry  VH.  of  famous  memory,  was  advanced  and  rewarded 
with  lands  and  tenements,  given  to  him  in  those  parts  of  Warwickshire,  where  they 
have  continued  by  some  descents  in  good  reputation  and  credit."  Such  are  the 
recitals  of  two  several  grants  of  arms  to  John  Shakspere,  confirming  a  previous 
grant  made  to  him  in  1569. 

The  great-grandson  of  the  faithful  and  approved  servant  of  Henry  VH.,  John 
Shakspere,  was  a  burgess  of  the  corporation  of  Stratford,  and  was  in  all  probability 
born  about  1530.  The  family  had  continued  in  those  parts,  "  by  some  descents  ;" 
but  how  they  were  occupied  in  the  business  of  life,  what  was  their  station  in  society, 
how  they  branched  out  into  other  lines  of  Shaksperes,  we  have  no  record. 

In  1599  John  Shakspere  a  second  time  went  to  the  College  of  Arms,  and,  pro- 
ducing his  own  "  ancient  coat  of  arms,"  said  that  he  had  "  married  the  daughter  and 
one  of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Arden,  of  Wellingcote :"  and  then  the  heralds  say — 
"  We  have  likewise  upon  one  other  escutcheon  impaled  the  same  with  the  ancient 


[Village  of  Wilmecote.J 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKSPERE. 

arms  of  the  said  Arden  of  Wellingcote."  They  add  that  John  Shakspere,  and  his 
children,  issue,  and  posterity,  may  bear  and  use  the  same  shield  of  arms,  single  or 
impaled. 

The  family  of  Arden  was  one  of  the  highest  antiquity  in  Warwickshire.  Dug- 
dale  traces  its  pedigree  uninterruptedly  up  to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The  pedigree  which  Dugdale  gives  of  the  Arden  family  brings  us  no  nearer  in  the 
direct  line  to  the  mother  of  Shakspere  than  to  Robert  Arden,  her  great-grandfather  : 
he  was  the  third  son  of  Walter  Arden,  who  married  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of 
John  Hampden,  of  Buckinghamshire  ;  and  he  was  brother  to  Sir  John  Arden, 
squire  for  the  body  to  Henry  VH.  Robert's  son,  also  called  Robert,  was  groom  of 
the  chamber  to  Henry  VII.  He  married,  and  he  had  a  son,  also  Robert,  who 
married  Agnes  Webbe.  Their  youngest  daughter  was  Mary,  the  mother  of 
William  Shakspere. 

Hich  as  was  her  descent,  wealthy  and  powerful  as  were  the  numerous  branches 
of  her  family,  Mary  Arden,  we  doubt  not,  led  a  life  of  usefulness  as  well  as  inno- 
cence, within  her  native  forest  hamlet.     She  had  three  sisters,  and  they  all,  with 
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[Church  of  Aston  Cantlow.] 


their  mother  Agnes,  survived  their  father,  who  died  in  December,  1556.  tlis  will 
is  dated  the  24th  of  November  in  the  same  year,  and  the  testator  styles  himself 
"  Robert  Arden,  of  Wylmcote,  in  the  paryche  of  Aston  Cauntlow."  Mary,  his 
youngest  daughter,  from  superiority  of  mind,  or  some  other  cause  of  her  father's 
confidence,  occupies  the  most  prominent  position  in  the  will.  She  has  an  undivided 
estate  and  a  sum  of  money  ;  and,  from  the  crop  being  also  bequeathed  to  her,  it 
is  evident  that  she  was  considered  able  to  continue  the  tillage.  The  estate  thus 
bequeathed  to  her  consisted  of  about  sixty  acres  of  arable  and  pasture,  and  a  house  ; 
and  was  called  Asbies. 
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In  the  winter  of  1556  was  Mary  Arden  left  without  the  guidance  of  a  father, 
under  this  somewhat  naked  roof-tree,  now  become  her  own.  Her  sister  Alice  was 
to  occupy  another  property  in  Wilmecote  with  her  mother,  provided  the  widow 
would  so  consent ;  and  she  did  consent.  And  so  she  lived  a  somewhat  lonely  life, 
till  a  young  yeoman  of  Stratford,  who  had  probably  some  acquaintance  with  her 
father,  came  to  sit  oftener  and  offcener  upon  the  wooden  benches  in  the  old  hall — 
a  substantial  yeoman,  a  burgess  of  the  corporation  in  1557  or  1558 ;  and  then  in 
due  season  Mary  Arden  and  John  Shakspere  were  standing  before  the  altar  of  the 
parish  church  of  Aston  Cauntlow,  and  the  house  and  lands  of  Asbies  became 
administered  by  one  who  took  possession  "by  the  right  of  the  said  Mary,"  who 
thenceforward  abided  for  half  a  century  in  the  good  town  of  Stratford. 

There  have  been  endless  theories,  old  and  new,  affirmations,  contradictions,  as  to 
the  worldly  calling  of  John  Shakspere.  There  are  ancient  registers  in  Stratford, 
minutes  of  the  Common  Hall,  proceedings  of  the  Court-leet,  pleas  of  the  Court  of 
Record,  writs,  which  have  been  hunted  over  with  unwearied  diligence,  and  yet 
they  tell  us  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  John  Shakspere.  When  he  was 
elected  an  alderman  in  1565,  we  can  trace  out  the  occupations  of  his  brother 
aldermen,  and  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  municipal  authority  of 
Stratford  was  vested,  as  we  may  naturally  suppose  it  to  have  been,  in  the  hands  of 
substantial  tradesmen,  brewers,  bakers,  butchers,  grocers,  victuallers,  mercers, 
woollen-drapers.  Prying  into  the  secrets  of  time,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some 
notion  of  the  literary  acquirements  of  this  worshipful  body.  On  rare,  very  rare 
occasions,  the  aldermen  and  burgesses  constituting  the  town  council  affixed  their 
signatures,  for  greater  solemnity,  to  some  order  of  the  court ;  and  on  the  29th  of 
September,  in  the  seventh  of  Elizabeth,  upon  an  order  that  John  Wheeler  should 
take  the  office  of  bailiff,  we  have  nineteen  names  subscribed,  aldermen  and  bur- 
gesses. There  is  something  in  this  document  which  suggests  a  motive  higher  than 
mere  curiosity  for  calling  up  these  dignitaries  from  their  happy  oblivion,  saying  to 
each,  "  Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy  name  ?  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself  like  an 
honest  plain-dealing  man  ?"  Alas !  out  of  the  nineteen  seven  only  can  answer, 
"  I  thank  God  I  have  been  so  well  brought  up  that  I  can  write  my  name."  It  is  a 
matter  of  controversy  whether  John  Shakspere  was  one  of  the  more  clerkly  corpo- 
rators. We  think  he  was ;  others  believe  he  was  not.  In  1556,  the  year  that 
Robert,  the  father  of  Mary  Arden,  died,  John  Shakspere  was  admitted  at  the 
court-leet  to  two  copyhold  estates  in  Stratford.  The  jurors  of  the  leet  present  that 
George  Turnor  had  alienated  to  John  Shakspere  and  his  heirs  one  tenement,  with 
a  garden  and  croft,  and  other  premises,  in  Grenehyll-street,  held  of  the  lord  at  an 
annual  quit-rent ;  and  John  Shakspere,  who  is  present  in  court  and  does  fealty,  is 
admitted  to  the  same.  The  same  jurors  present  that  Edward  West  has  alienated 
to  John  Shakspere  one  tenement  and  a  garden  adjacent  in  Henley  Street,  who  is 
in  the  same  way  admitted,  upon  fealty  done  to  the  lord.  Here  then  is  John 
Shakspere,  before  his  marriage,  the  purchaser  of  two  copyholds  in  Stratford,  botli 
with  gardens,  and  one  with  a  croft,  or  small  enclosed  field.  In  1570  John  Shakspere 
is  holding,  as  tenant  under  William  Clopton,  a  meadow  of  fourteen  acres,  with  its 
appurtenance,    called   Ingon,    at  the   annual  rent  of  eight  pounds.      This   rent, 
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equivalent  to  at  least  forty  pounds  of  our  present  money,  would  indicate  that  the 
appurtenance  included  a  house, — and  a  very  good  house.  This  meadow  of  Ingon 
forms  part  of  a  large  property  known  by  that  name  near  Clopton-House.  When 
John  Shakspere  married,  the  estate  of  Asbies,  within  a  short  ride  of  Stratford, 
came  also  into  his  possession.     With  these  facts  before  us,  scanty  as  they  are,  can 
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we  reasonably  doubt  that  John  Shakspere  was  living  upon  his  own  land,  renting  the 
land  of  others,  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  cultivation,  in  an  age  when 
tillage  was  becoming  rapidly  profitable, — so  much  so  that  men  of  wealth  very  often 
thought  it  better  to  take  the  profits  direct  than  to  share  them  with  the  tenant  ? 

And  is  all  this,  it  may  be  said,  of  any  importance  in  looking  at  the  life  of 
William  Shakspere — a  man  who  stands  above  all  other  individual  men,  above  all 
ranks  of  men  ;  in  comparison  with  whom,  in  his  permanent  influence  upon  mankind, 
generations  of  nobles,  fighting-men,  statesmen,  princes,  are  as  but  dust  ?  It  is  some- 
thing, we  think.  It  offers  a  better,  because  a  more  natural,  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  early  life  of  the  great  poet  than  those  stories 
which  would  make  him  of  obscure  birth  and  servile  employments.  Take  old 
Aubrey's  story,  the  shrewd  learned  gossip  and  antiquary,  who  survived  Shakspere 
some  eighty  years  : — "  Mr.  William  Shakspere  was  born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick.  His  father  was  a  butcher,  and  I  have  been  told  here- 
tofore by  some  of  the  neighbours  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  exercised  his  father's 
trade  ;  but  when  he  killed  a  calf  he  would  do  it  in  a  high  style,  and  make  a  speech. 
There  was  at  that  time  another  butcher's  son  in  this  town  that  was  held  not  at  all 
inferior  to  him  for  a  natural  wit,  his  acquaintance  and  coetanean,  but  died  young." 
The  story,  however,  has  a  variation.  There  was  at  Stratford,  in  the  year  1693,  a 
clerk  of  the  parish  church,  eighty  years  old, — that  is,  he  was  three  years  old  when 
William  Shakspere  died, — and  he,  pointing  to  the  monument  of  the  poet,  with  the 
pithy  remark  that  he  was  the  "  best  of  his  family,"  proclaimed  to  a  member  of  one 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  that  "  this  Shakspere  was  formerly  in  this  town  bound  appren- 
tice to  a  butcher,  but  that  he  ran  from  his  master  to  London."  His  father  was  a 
butcher,  says  Aubrey  ;  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  butcher,  says  the  parish  clerk. 

Akin  to  the  butcher's  trade  is  that  of  the  dealer  in  wool.  It  is  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Betterton,  the  actor,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  made  a 
journey  into  Warwickshire  to  collect  anecdotes  relating  to  Shakspere,  that  Rowe 
tells  us  that  John  Shakspere  was  a  dealer  in  wool  : — "  His  family,  as  appears  by 
the  register  and  public  writings  relating  to  that  town,  were  of  good  figure  and 
fashion  there,  and  are  mentioned  as  gentlemen.  His  father,  who  was  a  considerable 
dealer  in  wool,  had  so  large  a  family,  ten  children  in  all,  that,  though  he  was  his 
eldest  son,  he  could  give  him  no  better  education  than  his  own  employment."  Tra- 
dition is  here,  we  think,  becoming  a  little  more  assimilated  with  the  truth.  The 
considerable  dealer  in  wool  might  very  vv^ell  have  been  the  landed  proprietor,  the 
cultivator,  that  we  believe  John  Shakspere  to  have  been.  Nor  indeed  was  the 
incidental  business  even  of  a  butcher,  a  slayer  and  seller  of  carcasses,  incompatible 
with  that  occupation  of  a  landholder.  Harrison  (1590),  who  mingles  laments  at 
the  increasing  luxury  of  the  farmer  with  somewhat  contradictory  denouncements  of 
the  oppression  of  the  tenant  by  the  landlord,  holds  that  the  landlord  is  monopolising 
the  tenant's  profits  : — "Most  sorrowful  of  all  to  understand,  that  men  of  great  port 
and  countenance  are  so  far  from  suffering  their  farmers  to  have  any  gain  at  all, 
that  tltey  themselves  become  graziers,  butchers,  tanners,  sheepmasters,  ivood?nen, 
and  denique  quid  non,  thereby  to  enrich  themselves,  and  bring  all  the  wealth  of  the 
country  into  their  own  hands,  leaving  the  commonalty  weak,  or  as  an  idol  with 
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broken  or  feeble  arms,  which  may  in  time  of  peace  have  a  plausible  show,  but, 
when  necessity  shall  enforce,  have  an  heavy  and  bitter  sequel."  Has  not  Harrison 
solved  the  mystery  of  the  butcher,  and  explained  the  tradition  of  the  woolman  ? 

There  is  an  entry  in  the  Bailiffs  Court  of  Stratford,  in  1555,  which  shows  us  one 
John  Shakspere,  a  glover.  It  does  not  follow  that  if  this  record  be  of  the  father  of 
Wilham  Shakspere,  a  young  man  in  1555,  that  he  was  always  a  glover.  If  he 
were  a  glover  in  1555,  he  was  subsequently  a  holder  of  land — a  land  proprietor.* 

The  Register  of  Baptisms  of  the  parish  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  shows  that  Wil- 
liam, the  son  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  on  the  26th  April,  1564.  And 
when  born  ?  The  want  of  such  information  is  a  defect  in  all  parish-registers.  Bap- 
tism so  immediately  followed  birth  in  those  times,  when  infancy  was  surrounded 
with  greater  dangers  than  in  our  own  days  of  improved  medical  science,  that  we 
may  believe  that  William  Shakspere  first  saw  the  light  only  a  day  or  two  previous 
to  this  legal  record  of  his  existence.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  he  was  born 
on  the  23rd  of  April,  according  to  the  common  belief  But  there  was  probably  a 
tradition  to  that  effect ;  for  some  years  ago  the  Rev.  Joseph  Greene,  a  master  of 
the  grammar-school  at  Stratford,  in  an  extract  which  he  made  from  the  Register 
of  Shakspere's  baptism,  wrote  in  the  margin,  "  Born  on  the  23rd."  We  turn  back 
to  the  first  year  of  the  registry,  1558,  and  we  find  the  baptism  of  Joan,  daughter  to 
John  Shakspere,  on  the  15th  of  September.  Again,  in  1562,  on  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember, Margaret,  daughter  to  John  Shakspere,  is  baptized.  In  the  entry  of 
burials  in  1563  we  find,  under  date  of  April  30,  that  Margaret  closed  a  short  life 
in  five  months.  We  look  forward,  and  in  1566  find  the  birth  of  another  son  regis- 
tered : — Gilbert,  son  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  on  the  13th  of  October  of 
that  year.  In  1569  there  is  the  registry  of  the  baptism  of  a  daughter,  Joan, 
daughter  of  John  Shakspere,  on  the  1 5th  of  April.  Thus,  the  registry  of  a  second 
Joan  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  first  died,  and  that  a  favourite  name  was 
preserved  in  the  family.  In  1571  another  daughter  was  born, — Anne,  daughter 
of  Master  John  Shakspere,  baptized  on  the  28th  of  September.  In  1574  another 
son  was  baptized, — Richard,  son  of  Master  John  Shakspere,  on  the  11th  of  March. 
The  register  of  sorrow  and  blighted  hope  shows  that  Anne  was  buried  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1579.  The  last  entry,  which  determines  the  extent  of  John  Shakspere's 
family,  is  that  of  Edmund,  son  of  Master  John  Shakspere,  baptized  on  the  3rd  of 
May,  1580.     Here,  then,  we  find  that  two  sisters  of  William  were  removed  by 

_  *  See  page  55. 
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death,  probably  before  his  birth.  In  two  years  and  a  half  another  son,  Gilbert, 
came  to  be  his  playmate ;  and  when  he  was  five  years  old  that  most  precious  gift 
to  a  loving  boy  was  granted,  a  sister,  who  grew  up  with  him.  Then  came  another 
sister,  who  faded  untimely.  When  he  was  ten  years  old  he  had  another  brother 
to  lead  by  the  hand  into  the  green  meadows.  When  he  was  grown  into  youthful 
strength,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  his  youngest  brother  was  born.  William,  Gilbert,  Joan, 
Richard,  Edmund,  constituted  the  whole  of  the  family  amongst  whom  John  Shak- 
spere  was  to  share  his  means  of  existence.  Rowe,  we  have  already  seen,  mentions 
the  large  family  of  John  Shakspere,  "  ten  children  in  all."  Malone  has  established 
very  satisfactorily  the  origin  of  this  error  into  which  Rowe  has  fallen.  In  later 
years  there  was  another  John  Shakspere  in  Stratford.  In  the  books  of  the  cor- 
poration the  name  of  John  Shakspere,  shoemaker,  can  be  traced  in  1586 ;  in  the 
register  in  1584  we  find  him  married  to  Margery  Roberts,  who  dies  in  1587  ;  he 
is,  without  doubt,  married  a  second  time,  for  in  1589,  1590,  and  1591,  Ursula, 
Humphrey,  and  Philip  are  born.  It  is  unquestionable  that  these  are  not  the  child- 
ren of  the  father  of  William  Shakspere,  for  they  are  entered  in  the  register  as  the 
daughter,  or  sons,  of  John  Shakspere,  without  the  style  which  our  John  Shakspere 
always  bore  after  1569 — '''■  Magisterr  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mother  of 
all  the  children  of  Master  John  Shakspere  was  Mary  Arden ;  for  in  proceedings 
in  Chancery  in  1597  it  is  set  forth  that  John  Shakspere  and  his  wife  Mary,  in  the 
20th  Elizabeth,  1577,  mortgaged  her  inheritance  of  Asbies.  Nor  can  there  be  a 
doubt  that  the  children  born  before  1569,  when  he  is  styled  John  Shakspere,  with- 
out the  honourable  addition  of  Master,  were  also  her  children  ;  for  in  1599,  when 
William  Shakspere  is  an  opulent  man,  application  is  made  to  the  College  of  Arms, 
that  John  Shakspere,  and  his  issue  and  posterity,  might  use  a  "  shield  of  arms," 
impaled  vdth  the  arms  of  Shakspere  and  Arden.  This  application  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  at  the  instance  of  John  Shakspere' s  eldest  son  and  heir. 
The  history  of  the  family  up  to  the  period  of  William  Shakspere's  manhood  is  as 
clear  as  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  year  of  William  Shakspere's  birth  was  a  fearful  year  for  Stratford.     There 
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is  wailing  in  her  streets  and  woe  in  her  houses.  The  death-register  tells  a  fearful 
history.  From  the  30th  June  to  the  31st  December,  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
inhabitants,  a  sixth  of  the  population,  are  carried  to  the  grave.  The  plague  is  in 
the  fated  town ;  the  doors  are  marked  with  the  red  cross,  and  the  terrible  inscrip- 
tion, "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us."  It  is  the  same  epidemic  which  ravaged  Europe 
in  that  year  ;  which  in  the  previous  year  had  desolated  London,  and  still  continued 
there  ;  of  which  sad  time  Stow  pithily  says — "  The  poor  citizens  of  London  were 
this  year  plagued  with  a  threefold  plague,  pestilence,  scarcity  of  money,  and  dearth 
of  victuals ;  the  misery  whereof  were  too  long  here  to  write :  no  doubt  the  poor 
remember  it;  the  rich  by  flight  into  the  countries  made  shift  for  themselves." 
Scarcity  of  money  and  dearth  of  victuals  are  the  harbingers  and  the  ministers  of 
pestilence.  Despair  gathers  up  itself  to  die.  Labour  goes  not  forth  to  its  accus- 
tomed duties.  Shops  are  closed.  The  market-cross  hears  no  hum  of  trade.  The 
harvest  lies  almost  ungathered  in  the  fields.  At  last  the  destroying  angel  has 
gone  on  his  way.  The  labourers  are  thinned  ;  there  is  more  demand  for  labour ; 
"victuals"  are  not  more  abundant,  but  there  are  fewer  left  to  share  the  earth's 
bounty.  Then  the  adult  rush  into  marriage.  A  year  of  pestilence  is  followed 
by  a  year  of  weddings  ;  and  such  a  "  strange  eventful  history  "  does  the  Stratford 
register  tell.     The  Charnel-house — a  melancholy- looking  appendage  to  the  chancel 
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of  Stratford  Church  (now  removed),  had  then  its  heaps  of  unhonoured  bones  fear- 
fully disturbed  :  but  soon  the  old  tower  heard  again  the  wedding-peal.  The  red 
cross  was  probably  not  on  the  door  of  John  Shakspere's  dwelling.  "  Fortunately 
for  mankind/'  says  Malone,  "  it  did  not  reach  the  house  where  the  infant  Shakspere 
lay  ;  for  not  one  of  that  name  appears  on  the  dead  list.     A  poetical  enthusiast  will 
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find  no  difficulty  in  believing  that,  like  Horace,  he  reposed  secure  and  fearless  in 
the  midst  of  contagion  and  death,  protected  by  the  Muses  to  whom  his  future  life 
was  to  be  devoted  : 

'  sacra 
Lauroque,  collataque  myrto, 
Non  sine  diis  animosus  infans.'  " 

There  were  more  real  dangers  around  Shakspere  than  could  be  averted  by  the 
sacred  laurel  and  the  myrtle — something  more  fearful  than  the  serpent  and  the 
bear  of  the  Roman  poet.*     He,  by  whom 

"  Spirits  are  not  finely  touch 'd 
But  to  fine  issues," 

may  be  said,  without  offence,  to  have  guarded  this  unconscious  child.  William 
Shakspere  was  to  be  an  instrument,  and  a  great  one,  in  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  mankind.  The  guards  that  He  placed  around  that  threshold  of  Stratford, 
as  secondary  ministers,  were  cleanliness,  abundance,  free  air,  parental  watchful- 
ness. The  "wow  sine  diis'' — the  "  protected  by  the  Muses," — rightly  considered, 
must  mean  the  same  guardianship.  Each  is  a  recognition  of  something  higher  than 
accident  and  mere  physical  laws. 

The  parish  of  Stratford,  then,  was  unquestionably  the  birth-place  of  William 
Shakspere.  But  in  what  part  of  Stratford  dwelt  his  parents  in  the  year  1564  ?  It 
was  ten  years  after  this  that  his  father  became  the  purchaser  of  two  freehold  houses 
in  Henley  Street — houses  which  still  exist.  Nine  years  before  William  Shakspere 
was  born,  his  father  had  also  purchased  two  copyhold  tenements  in  Stratford — one 
in  Greenhill  Street,  one  in  Henley  Street.  The  copyhold  house  in  Henley  Street, 
purchased  in  1555,  was  unquestionably  not  one  of  the  freehold  houses  in  the  same 
street,  purchased  in  1574 ;  yet,  from  Malone's  loose  way  of  stating  that  in  1555 
the  lease  of  a  house  in  Henley  Street  was  assigned  to  John  Shakspere,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  purchased  in  1574  the  house  he  had  occupied  for  many  years. 
As  he  purchased  two  houses  in  1555  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  occupied  both ;  he  might  not  have  occupied  either.  Before  he  purchased 
the  two  houses  in  Henley  Street  in  1574,  he  occupied  fourteen  acres  of  meadow- 
land,  with  appurtenances,  at  a  very  high  rent ;  the  property  is  called  Ingon  meadow 
in  the  "  Close  Rolls."  Dugdale  calls  the  place  where  it  was  situated  "  Inge ;" 
saying  that  it  was  a  member  of  the  manor  of  Old  Stratford,  "  and  signify eth  in  our 
old  English  a  meadow  or  low  ground,  the  name  well  agreeing  with  its  situation." 
It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  town  of  Stratford,  on  the  road  to  Warwick. 
William  Shakspere,  then,  might  have  been  born  at  either  of  his  father's  copyhold 
houses,  in  Greenhill  Street,  or  in  Henley  Street ;  he  might  have  been  born  at 
Ingon ;  or  his  father  might  have  occupied  one  of  the  two  freehold  houses  in  Henley 
Street  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son.  Tradition  says  that  Willinm 
Shakspere  icas  born  in  one  of  these  houses ;  tradition  points  out  the  very  room  in 
which  he  was  born.  Let  us  not  disturb  the  belief.  To  look  upon  that  ancient 
house — perhaps  now  one  of  the  oldest  in  Stratford — pilgrims  have  come  from  every 
region  where  the  name  of  Shakspere  is  known.    The  property  passed  into  a  younger 

*  Hor.,  lib.  iii.,  Car.  iv. 
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branch  of  the  poet's  family  ;  the  descendants  of  that  branch  grew  poorer  and  poorer  ; 
they  sold  off  its  orchards  and  gardens ;  they  divided  and  subdivided  it  into  smaller 
tenements ;  it  became  partly  a  butcher's  shop,  partly  a  little  inn.  The  external 
appearance  was  greatly  altered,  and  its  humble  front  rendered  still  humbler.  The 
windows  in  the  roof  were  removed  ;  and  the  half  which  had  become  the  inn  received 
a  new  brick  casing.  The  central  portion  is  that  which  is  now  shown  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  illustrious  man — ■"  the  myriad-minded." 

ITiere  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Shakspere's  Sonnets,  the  89th,  which  has  induced  a 
belief  that  he  had  the  misfortune  of  a  physical  defect,  which  would  render  him 
peculiarly  the  object  of  maternal  solicitude  : — 

"  Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence  : 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt ; 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence." 

Again,  in  the  37th  Sonnet : — 

"  As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 

To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth, 
So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite, 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth." 

These  lines  have  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  William  Shakspere  was  literally 
alme,  and  that  his  lameness  was  such  as  to  limit  him,  when  he  became  an  actor,  to 
the  representation  of  the  parts  of  old  men.  We  should,  on  the  contrary,  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  verses  we  have  quoted  may  be  most  fitly  received  in  a 
metaphorical  sense,  were  there  not  some  subsequent  lines  in  the  37th  Sonnet  which 
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really  appear  to  have  a  literal  meaning  ;  and  thus  to  render  the  previous  lame  and 
lameness  expressive  of  something  more  than  the  general  self-abasement  which  they 
would  otherwise  appear  to  imply.  In  the  following  lines  layne  means  something 
distinct  from  poor  and  despised : — 

"  For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit, 
Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more, 
Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 
I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store  : 
So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despis'd. 
Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give." 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  quite  sure — that,  if  Shakspere  were  lame,  his 
infirmity  was  not  such  as  to  disqualify  him  for  active  bodily  exertion.  The  same 
series  of  verses  that  have  suggested  this  belief  that  he  was  lame  also  show  that  he 
was  a  horseman.  His  entire  works  exhibit  that  familiarity  with  external  nature, 
with  rural  occupations,  with  athletic  sports,  which  is  incompatible  with  an  inactive 
boyhood.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  natural  defect,  or  some  accidental  injury, 
may  have  modified  the  energy  of  such  a  child,  and  have  cherished  in  hira  that  love 
of  books,  and  traditionary  lore,  and  silent  contemplation,  without  which  his  intellect 
could  not  have  been  nourished  into  its  wondrous  strength.  But  we  cannot  imagine 
William  Shakspere  a  petted  child,  chained  to  home,  not  breathing  the  free  air  upon 
his  native  hills,  denied  the  boy's  privilege  to  explore  every  nook  of  his  own  river. 
We  would  imagine  him  communing  from  the  first  with  Nature,  as  Gray  has 
painted  him — 

"  The  dauntless  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms  and  smil'd." 

The  only  qualifications  necessary  for  the  admission  of  a  boy  into  the  Free  Gram- 
mar School  of  Stratford  were,  that  he  should  be  a  resident  in  the  town,  of  seven 
years  of  age,  and  able  to  read.  The  Grammar  School  was  essentially  connected 
with  the  Corporation  of  Stratford ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that,  when  the 
son  of  John  Shakspere  became  qualified  by  age  for  admission  to  a  school  where  the 
best  education  of  the  time  was  given,  literally  for  nothing,  his  father,  in  that  year, 
being  chief  alderman,  should  not  have  sent  him  to  the  school.  We  assume,  without 
any  hesitation,  that  William  Shakspere  did  receive  in  every  just  sense  of  the  word 
the  education  of  a  scholar ;  and  as  such  education  was  to  be  had  at  his  own  door, 
we  also  assume  that  he  was  brought  up  at  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  his  own 
town.  His  earlier  instruction  would  therefore  be  a  preparation  for  this  school,  and 
the  probability  is  that  such  instruction  was  given  him  at  home. 

A  question  arises,  did  William  Shakspere  receive  his  elementary  instruction  in 
Christianity  from  the  books  sanctioned  by  the  Reformed  Church  ?  It  has  been 
maintained  that  his  father  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  This 
belief  rests  upon  the  following  foundation.  In  the  year  1770,  Thomas  Hart,  who 
then  inhabited  one  of  the  tenements  in  Henley  Street  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  his  family  by  William  Shakspere's  granddaughter,  employed  a  bricklayer  to  new 
tile  the  house ;  and  this  bricklayer,  by  name  Mosely,  found  hidden  between  the 
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rafters  and  the  tiling  a  manuscript  consisting  of  six  leaves  stitched  together,  which 
he  gave  to  Mr.  Peyton,  an  alderman  of  Stratford,  who  sent  it  to  Mr.  Malone, 
through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Devonport,  vicar  of  Stratford.  This  paper,  which  was  first 
published  by  Malone  in  1790,  is  printed  also  in  Reed's  Shakspeare  and  in  Drake's 
'  Shakspeare  and  his  Times.'  It  consists  of  fourteen  articles,  purporting  to  be  a 
confession  of  faith  of  "  John  Shakspear,  an  unworthy  member  of  the  holy  Catholic 
religion."  We  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  believing  this  document  to  be  alto- 
gether a  fabrication.  Malone,  when  he  first  published  the  paper  in  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  said — "  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  authenticity  of  this 
manuscript,  and,  after  a  very  careful  inquiry,  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is 
genuine."  In  1796,  however,  in  his  work  on  the  Ireland  forgeries,  he  asserts — "  I 
have  since  obtained  documents  that  clearly  prove  it  could  not  have  been  the  com- 
position of  any  one  of  our  poet's  family."  We  not  only  do  not  believe  that  it  was 
"  the  composition  of  any  one  of  our  poet's  family,"  but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
the  work  of  a  Roman  Catholic  at  all.  That  John  Shakspere  was  what  we  popularly 
call  a  Protestant  in  the  year  1568,  when  his  son  William  was  four  years  old,  may 
be  shown  by  the  clearest  of  proofs.  He  was  in  that  year  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Stratford ;  he  could  not  have  become  so  without  taking  the  Oath  of  Supremacy, 
according  to  the  statute  of  the  1st  of  Elizabeth,  1558-9.  To  refuse  this  oath  was 
made  punishable  with  forfeiture  and  imprisonment,  with  the  pains  of  praemunire 
and  high  treason.  "  The  conjecture,"  says  Chalmers  (speaking  in  support  of  the 
authenticity  of  this  confession  of  faith),  "  that  Shakspeare's  family  were  Roman 
Catholics  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  his  father  declined  to  attend  the  corpora- 
tion meetings,  and  was  at  last  removed  from  the  corporate  body."  He  was  removed 
from  the  corporate  body  in  1585,  with  a  distinct  statement  of  the  reason  for  this 
removal — his  non-attendance  when  summoned  to  the  halls.  According  to  this 
reasoning  of  Chalmers,  John  Shakspere  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  when  he  was  chief  magistrate  in  1564,  but  retired  from  the  corporation 
in  1585,  where  he  might  have  remained  without  offence  to  his  own  conscience  or  to 
others,  being,  in  the  language  of  that  day,  a  Popish  recusant,  to  be  stigmatized  as 
such,  persecuted,  and  subject  to  the  most  odious  restrictions.  If  he  left  or  was 
expelled  the  corporation  for  his  religious  opinions,  he  would,  of  course,  not  attend 
the  service  of  the  church,  for  which  offence  he  would  be  liable,  in  1585,  to  a  fine 
of  20/.  per  month  ;  and  then,  to  crown  the  whole,  in  this  his  last  confession,  spiritual 
will,  and  testament,  he  calls  upon  all  his  kinsfolks  to  assist  and  succour  him  after 
his  death  "  with  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,"  with  a  promise  that  he  "  will  not 
be  ungrateful  unto  them  for  so  great  a  benefit,"  well  knowing  that  by  the  Act  of 
1581  the  saying  of  mass  was  punishable  by  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  200 
marks,  and  the  hearing  of  it  by  a  similar  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  100  marks. 
The  fabrication  appears  to  us  as  gross  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

To  the  grammar-school,  then,  with  some  preparation,  we  hold  that  William 
Shakspere  goes,  about  the  year  1571.  His  father  is  at  this  time,  as  we  have  said, 
chief  alderman  of  his  town  ;  he  is  a  gentleman,  now,  of  repute  and  authority ;  he  is 
Master  John  Shakspere ;  and  assuredly  the  worthy  curate  of  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Luddington,  Thomas  Plunt,  who  was  also  the  schoolmaster,  M'ould  have 
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received  his  new  scholar  with  some  kindness.  As  his  "  shining  morning  face  "  first 
passed  out  of  the  main  street  into  that  old  court  through  which  the  upper  room  of 
learning  was  to  he  reached,  a  new  life  would  be  opening  upon  him.  The  humble 
minister  of  religion  who  was  his  first  instructor  has  left  no  memorials  of  his  talents 
or  his  acquirements  ;  and  in  a  few  years  another  master  came  after  him,  Thomas 
Jenkins,  also  unknown  to  fame.  All  praise  and  honour  be  to  them  ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  that  the  teachers  of  William  Sluikspere  were  evil  instructors — 
giving  the  boy  husks  instead  of  wholesome  aliment.  They  could  not  have  been 
harsh  and  perverse  instructors,  for  such  spoil  the  gentlest  natures,  and  his  was 
always  gentle  : — "  My  gentle  Shakspere  "  is  he  called  by  a  rough  but  noble  spirit 
—  one  in  whom  was  all  honesty  and  genial  friendship  under  a  rude  exterior.  His 
wondrous  abilities  could  not  be  spoiled  even  by  ignorant  instructors. 

Rowe,  the  first  who  attempted  to  write  '  Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  William 
Shakspcare,'  says,  "  His  father,  who  was  a  considerable  dealer  in  wool,  had  so  large 
a  family,  ten  children  in  all,  that,  though  he  was  his  eldest  son,  he  could  give  him 
no  better  education  than  his  own  employment.  He  had  bred  him,  it  is  true,  for 
some  time  at  a  free-school,  where,  it  is  probable,  he  acquired  what  Latin  he  was 
master  of ;  but  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances,  and  the  want  of  his  assistance 
at  home,  forced  his  father  to  withdraw  him  from  thence,  and  unhappily  prevented 
his  further  proficiency  in  that  language."  This  statement,  be  it  remembered,  was 
written  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  event  which  it  professes  to  record — 
the  early  removal  of  William  Shakspere  from  the  free-school  to  which  he  had  been 
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sent  by  his  father.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  statement  is  manifestly  based  upon  two  assumptions, 
both  of  which  are  incorrect : — The  first,  that  his  father 
had  a  large  family  often  children,  and  was  so  narrowed 
in  his  circumstances  that  he  could  not  spare  even  the 
time  of  his  eldest  son,  he  being  taught  for  nothing  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  son,  by  his  early  removal  from  the 
school  where  he  acquired  "  what  Latin  he  was  master 
of,"  was  prevented  attaining  a  "  proficiency  in  that 
language,"  his  works  manifesting  "  an  ignorance  of  the 
ancients."  It  may  be  convenient  that  we  should  in  this 
place  endeavour  to  dispose  of  both  these  assertions. 

The  family  of  John  Shakspere  did  not  consist,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  of  ten  children.  In  the  year  1578, 
when  the  school  education  of  William  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  have  terminated,  and  before  which  pe- 
riod his  "  assistance  at  home  "  would  rather  have  been 
embarrassing  than  useful  to  his  father,  the  family  con- 
sisted of  five  children :  William,  aged  fourteen ; 
Gilbert,  twelve ;  Joan,  nine ;  Anne,  seven ;  and  Ri- 
chard, four.  Anne  died  early  in  the  following  year  ; 
and,  in  1580,  Edmund,  the  youngest  child,  was  born ; 
so  that  the  family  never  exceeded  five  living  at  the 
same  time.  But  still  the  circumstances  of  John  Shak- 
spere, even  with  five  children,  might  have  been  strait- 
ened. The  assertion  of  Rowe  excited  the  persevering 
diligence  of  Malone ;  and  he  has  collected  together 
a  series  of  documents  from  which  he  infers,  or  leaves 
the  reader  to  infer,  that  John  Shakspere  and  his  family 
gradually  sunk  from  their  station  of  respectability  at 
Stratford  into  the  depths  of  poverty  and  ruin.  The 
sixth  section  of  Malone's  posthumous  '  Life  '  is  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  this  subject.  It  thus  commences  : 
"  The  manufacture  of  gloves,  which  was,  at  this  pe- 
riod, a  very  flourishing  one,  both  at  Stratford  and 
Worcester  (in  which  latter  city  it  is  still  carried  on 
with  great  success),  however  generally  beneficial, 
should  seem,  from  whatever  cause,  to  have  afforded  our 
poet's  father  but  a  scanty  maintenance."  The  assumption  that  John  Shakspere 
depended  for  his  "  maintenance "  upon  "  the  manufacture  of  gloves "  rests  en- 
tirely and  absolutely  upon  one  solitary  entry  in  the  books  of  the  "Bailiff"'s  Court  at 
Stratford.  We  have  seen  the  original  entry ;  and  though  we  are  not  learned 
enough  in  paleography  to  pronounce  whether  the  abridged  word  which  commences 
the  third  line  describes  the  occupation  of  John  Shakspere,  this  we  know,  that  it  does 
not  consist  of  the  letters    Glover,    as  Malone  prints  it,  he   at  the  same  time 
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abridging  the  other  words  which  are  abbreviations  in  the  record.*  No  other  entry 
in  the  same  book,  and  there  are  many,  recites  the  occupation  of  John  Shakspere ; 
but  the  subjects  in  dispute  which  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  these  entries  look 
very  unlike  the  litigations  of  a  glover,  whether  he  be  plaintiff  or  defendant.  For 
example,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1556,  the  year  after  the  action  against  Malone's 
glover,  John  Shakspere  is  complainant  against  Henry  Field  in  a  plea  for  unjustly 
detaining  eighteen  quarters  of  grain.  This  is  scarcely  the  plea  of  a  glover.  But, 
glover  or  not,  he  was  a  landed  proprietor  and  an  occupier  of  land ;  and  he  did  not 
therefore,  in  the  year  1578,  depend  upon  the  manufacture  of  gloves  for  "a  scanty 
maintenance."  However,  be  his  occupation  what  it  may,  Malone  affirms  that 
"  when  our  author  was  about  fourteen  years  old  "  the  "  distressed  situation  "  of 
his  father  was  evident:  it  rests  "upon  surer  grounds  than  conjecture."  The  Cor- 
poration books  have  shown  that  on  particular  occasions,  such  as  the  visitation  of 
the  plague  in  1564,  John  Shakspere  contributed  like  others  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor;  but  now,  in  January,  1577-8,  he  is  taxed  for  the  necessities  of  the  borough 
only  to  pay  half  what  other  aldermen  pay  ;  and  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
whilst  other  aldermen  are  assessed  fourpence  weekly  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
John  Shakspere  "  shall  not  be  taxed  to  pay  anything."  In  1579  the  sum  levied 
upon  him  for  providing  soldiers  at  the  charge  of  the  borough  is  returned,  amongst 
similar  sums  of  other  persons,  as  "  unpaid  and  unaccounted  for."  Finally,  this 
unquestionable  evidence  of  the  books  of  the  borough  shows  that  this  merciful  for- 
bearance of  his  brother  townsmen  was  unavailing  ;  for,  in  an  action  brought  against 
him  in  the  Bailiff's  Court  in  the  year  1586,  he  during  these  seven  years  having 
gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  the  return  by  the  Serjeants  at  mace  upon  a  warrant  of 
distress  is,  that  John  Shakspere  has  nothing  upon  which  distress  can  be  levied. 
There  are  other  corroborative  proofs  of  John  Shakspere's  poverty  at  this  period 
brought  forward  by  Malone.  In  this  precise  year,  1578,  he  mortgages  his  wife's 
inheritance  of  Asbies  to  Edmund  Lambert  for  forty  pounds  ;  and,  in  the  same  year, 
the  will  of  Mr.  Roger  Sadler  of  Stratford,  to  which  is  subjoined  a  list  of  debts  due 
to  him,  shows  that  John  Shakspere  was  indebted  to  him  five  pounds,  for  which  sum 
Edmund  Lambert  was  a  security — "By  which,"  says  Malone,  "  it  appears  that 
John  Shakspere  was  then  considered  insolvent,  if  not  as  one  depending  rather  on 
the  credit  of  others  than  his  own."  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  present  age  to 
know  whether  an  alderman  of  Stratford,  nearly  three  hundred  years  past,  became 
unequal  to  maintain  his  social  position ;  but  to  enable  us  to  form  a  right  estimate 
of  the  education  of  William  Shakspere,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  at  the  most  influential  period  of  his  life,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  con- 
sider how  far  these  revelations  of  the  private  affairs  of  his  father  support  the  case 
which  Malone  holds  he  has  so  triumphantly  proved.  The  documents  which  he  has 
brought  forward  certainly  do  not  constitute  the  whole  case ;  and,  without  lending 
ourselves  to  a  spirit  of  advocacy,  we  believe  that  the  inferences  which  have  been 
*  This  entry  is, 

"  Thorns  Siche  de  Arscotte  in  com.  Wigorn.  querit^ 

vers.  Johm  Shakyspere  de  Stretford  in  com.  Warwic. 

— ill  plac.  qd  reddt  ei  oct  libras." 
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drawn  from  them,  and  adopted  by  men  of  higher  mark  than  their  original  promul- 
gator, are  altogether  gratuitous  and  incongruous.  We  shall  detain  our  readers  a 
very  short  time,  whilst,  implicitly  adopting  all  these  discoveries  (as  they  are  called), 
— without  attempting  to  infer  that  some  of  the  circumstances  may  apply  to  another 
John  Shakspere, — we  trace  what  we  think  a  more  probable  course  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  alderman  of  Stratford,  until  the  period  when  his  illustrious  son  had  himself 
become  the  father  of  a  family. 

In  the  year  1568  John  Shakspere  was  high  bailiff  of  Stratford.  In  1571  he  was 
chief  alderman.  The  duties  of  the  first  office  demanded  a  constant  residence  in 
Stratford.  Beyond  occasional  attendance,  the  duties  of  the  second  office  would 
be  few.  In  1570  he  is  the  occupier  of  a  small  estate  at  Ingon,  in  the  parish  of 
Stratford,  two  miles  from  the  town,  at  a  rent  which  unquestionably  shows  that  a 
house  of  importance  was  attached  to  "  the  meadow."  In  1574  he  purchased  two 
freehold  houses  in  Henley  Street,  with  gardens  and  orchards  ;  and  he  probably 
occupied  one  or  both  of  these.  In  1578  he  mortgaged  the  estate  of  Asbies  to 
Edmund  Lambert,  who  also  appears  to  have  been  security  for  him  for  the  sum  of 
five  pounds.  At  the  time,  then,  when  Malone  holds  that  John  Shakspere  is  insol- 
vent, because  another  is  his  security  for  five  pounds,  and  that  other  the  mortgagee 
of  his  estate,  he  is  also  excused  public  payments  because  he  is  poor.  But  he  is 
the  possessor  of  two  freehold  houses  in  Henley  Street,  bought  in  1574.  Malone, 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  supposes  that  the  money  for  which  Asbies  was  mortgaged 
went  to  pay  the  purchase  of  the  Stratford  freeholds ;  according  to  which  theory, 
these  freeholds  had  been  unpaid  for  during  four  years,  and  the  "  good  and  lawful 
money  "  was  not  "  in  hand  "  when  the  vendor  parted  with  the  premises.  We  hold, 
and  we  think  more  reasonably,  that  in  1578,  when  he  mortgaged  Asbies,  John 
Shakspere  became  the  purchaser,  or  at  any  rate  the  occupier,  of  lands  in  the  parish 
of  Stratford,  but  not  in  the  borough ;  and  that,  in  either  case,  the  money  for  which 
Asbies  was  mortgaged  was  the  capital  employed  in  this  undertaking.  The  lands 
which  were  purchased  by  William  Shakspere  of  the  Combe  family,  in  1601,  are 
described  in  the  deed  as  "  lying  or  being  within  the  parish,  fields,  or  town  of  Old 
Stretford."  But  the  will  of  William  Shakspere,  he  having  become  the  heir-at-law 
of  his  father,  devises  all  his  lands  and  tenements  "  within  the  towns,  hamlets,  vil- 
lages, fields,  and  grounds  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and 
Welcombe."  Old  Stratford  is  a  local  denomination,  essentially  different  from 
Bishopton  or  Welcombe  ;  and,  therefore,  whilst  the  lands  purchased  by  the  son  in 
1601  might  be  those  recited  in  the  will  as  lying  in  Old  Stratford,  he  might  have 
derived  from  his  father  the  lands  of  Bishopton  and  Welcombe,  of  the  purchase  of 
which  by  himself  we  have  no  record.  So,  in  the  same  way,  the  tenements  referred 
to  by  the  will  as  being  in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  comprised  not  only  the  great  house 
purchased  by  him,  but  the  freeholds  in  Henley  Street  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father.  Indeed  it  is  expressly  stated  in  a  document  of  1596,  a  memorandum  upon 
the  grant  of  arms  in  the  Heralds'  College  to  John  Shakspere,  "  he  hath  lands  and 
tenements,  of  good  wealth  and  substance,  500/."  The  lands  of  Bishopton  and 
Welcombe  are  in  the  parish  of  Stratford,  but  not  in  the  borough.  Bishopton  was 
a  hamlet,  having  an  ancient  chapel-of-ease.     We  hold,  then,  that  in  the  year  1578 
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Jolm  Shakspere  ceased^  though  perhaps  not  wholly  so,  to  reside  within  the  borough 
of  Stratford.  Other  aldermen  are  rated  to  pay  towards  the  furniture  of  pikemen, 
billmen,  and  archers,  six  shillings  and  eight-pence ;  whilst  John  Shakspere  is  to 
pay  three  shillings  and  four-pence.  Why  less  than  other  aldermen  ?  The  next 
entry  but  one,  which  relates  to  a  brother  alderman,  answers  the  question : — 

"  Robert  Bratt,  nothing  in  this  place." 

Again,  ten  months  after, — "  It  is  ordained  that  every  alderman  shall  pay  weekly, 
towards  the  relief  of  the  poor,  four-pence,  save  John  Shakspere  and  Robert  Bratt, 
who  shall  not  be  taxed  to  pay  anything."  Here  John  Shakspere  is  associated  with 
Robert  Bratt,  who,  according  to  the  previous  entry,  was  to  pay  nothing  in  this 
place ;  that  is,  in  the  horougli  of  Stratford,  to  which  the  orders  of  the  council  alone 
apply.  The  return,  in  1579,  of  Mr.  Shakspere  as  leaving  unpaid  the  sum  of  three 
shillings  and  three-pence,  was  the  return  upon  a  levy  for  the  borough,  in  which, 
although  the  possessor  of  property,  he  might  have  ceased  to  reside.  Seven  years 
after  this  comes  the  celebrated  return  to  the  warrant  of  distress,  that  John  Shak- 
spere has  nothing  to  distrain  upon.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Bailiffs  Court  of 
Stratford  is  wholly  confined  to  the  borough  ;  and  out  of  the  borough  the  officers 
could  not  go.  We  have  traced  the  course  of  this  action  in  the  bailiff's  books  of 
Stratford  beyond  the  entries  which  Malone  gives  us.  It  continued  before  the 
court  for  nearly  five  months  ;  proceeding  after  proceeding  being  taken  upon  it,  with 
a  pertinacity  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  which  appears  far  more  like  the  dogged 
resistance  of  a  wealthy  man  to  a  demand  which  he  thought  unjust,  than  that  of  a 
man  in  the  depths  of  poverty,  seeking  to  evade  a  payment  which  must  be  ultimately 
enforced  by  the  seizure  of  his  goods,  or  by  a  prison.  The  distringas,  which  the 
officers  of  the  borough  of  Stratford  could  not  execute,  was  followed  by  a  capias ; 
and  then,  no  doubt,  the  debt  was  paid,  and  the  heavier  fees  of  the  lawyers  dis- 
charged. Further,  in  the  very  year  of  this  action,  John  Shakspere  ceases  to  be 
a  member  of  the  corporation ;  and  the  circumstances  attending  his  withdrawal  or 
removal  from  that  body  are  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  view  we  have  taken.  "  I 
find,"  says  Malone,  "  on  inspecting  the  records,  that  our  poet's  father  had  not 
attended  at  any  hall  for  the  seven  preceding  years."  This  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect. At  these  halls,  except  on  the  very  rarest  occasions,  the  members  attending 
do  not  sign  their  names  ;  but  after  the  entry  of  the  preliminary  form  by  the  town- 
clerk, — such  as  "  Stratford  Burgus,  ad  aulam  ibid.  tent.  vi.  die  Septembris  anno 
regni  dnae  Elizabethse  vicesimo  octavo," — the  town-clerk  enters  the  names  of  all 
the  aldermen  and  burgesses,  and  there  is  a  dot  or  other  mark  placed  against  the 
names  of  those  who  are  in  attendance.  The  last  entry  in  which  the  name  of  John 
Shakspere  is  so  distinguished  as  attending  occurs  in  1579.  But  at  the  hall  held 
on  the  6th  of  September,  in  the  28th  of  Elizabeth,  is  this  entry : — "  At  this  hall 
William  Smythe  and  Richard  Courte  are  chosen  to  be  aldermen  in  the  place  of 
John  Wheler  and  John  Shaxspere ;  for  that  Mr.  Wheler  doth  desyer  to  be  put 
out  of  the  companye,  and  Mr.  Shaxspere  doth  not  come  to  the  halls  when  they  be 
v/arned,  nor  hath  not  done  of  long  tyme."  Is  it  not  more  credible  that,  from  the 
year  1579  till  the  year  1586,  when  he  was  removed  from  the  corporation,  in  all 
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probability  by  his  own  consent,  John  Shakspere  was  not  dwelling  in  the  horougk  of 
Stratford — that  he  had  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  its  affairs,  although  he  was 
unwilling  to  forego  its  dignities  ;— than  that  during  these  seven  years  he  was 
struggling  with  hopeless  poverty ;  that  he  allowed  his  brother  aldermen  and  bur- 
gesses to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  means  of  paying  the  assessments  of  the  borough ; 
that  they  consented  to  reduce  and  altogether  to  discharge  his  assessment,  although 
he  was  the  undoubted  possessor  of  property  within  the  borough ;  that  he  proclaimed 
his  poverty  in  the  most  abject  manner,  and  proclaimed  it  untruly  whilst  he  held 
any  property  at  all,  and  his  lands  were  mortgaged  for  a  very  inadequate  sum, 
when  the  first  object  of  an  embarrassed  man  would  have  been  to  have  upheld  his 
credit  by  making  an  effort  to  meet  every  public  demand?  What  is  the  most 
extraordinary  thing  of  all  is,  that  he  should  have  recovered  this  long  humilia- 
tion so  suddenly  that,  in  1596,  he  goes  to  the  College  of  Arms  for  additions  to  his 
armorial  bearings,  and  states  that  he  is  worth  five  hundred  pounds  in  lands  and 
tenements.  During  this  period  he  was  unquestionably  a  resident  in  the  parish  of 
Stratford ;  for  the  register  of  that  parish  contains  the  entry  of  the  burial  of  a 
daughter  in  1579,  and  the  baptism  of  a  son  in  1580.  His  grandchildren,  also,  are 
baptized  in  that  parish  in  1583  and  1585.  But  his  assessments  in  "  that  place  " — 
the  borough — are  reduced  in  1578,  and  wholly  foregone  in  1579.  He  has  ceased 
to  be  amenable  to  the  borough  assessments.  The  lands  of  Welcombe  and  Bishop- 
ton,  we  may  fairly  assume,  were  his  home.  He  has  not  been  dependent  upon  the 
trade  of  Stratford,  whether  in  gloves  or  wool.  He  is  a  cultivator,  and  his  profits 
are  not  very  variable.  His  son  purchases  a  large  quantity  of  land  in  the  same 
district  a  few  years  afterwards ;  and  that  son  himself  becomes  a  cultivator,  even 
whilst  he  is  the  most  successful  dramatist  of  his  time.  That  son  has  also  his  actions 
in  the  Bailiff's  Court,  as  his  father  had,  for  corn  sold  and  delivered,  of  which  more 
hereafter.  That  son  cleaves  to  his  native  place  with  a  love  which  no  fame  won,  no 
pleasure  enjoyed,  in  the  great  capital, — the  society  of  the  great,  the  praises  of  the 
learned, — can  extinguish.  Neither  does  that  son  take  any  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
borough.  He  purchases  the  best  house  in  Stratford  in  1597,  but  the  records  of 
Stratford  show  that  he  had  no  desire  for  local  honours.  The  father,  instead  of 
sinking  into  poverty,  appears  to  us  to  have  separated  himself  from  the  concerns  of 
the  borough,  and  from  the  society  of  the  honest  men  who  administered  them.  He 
probably  had  not  more  happiness  in  his  struggle  to  maintain  the  rank  of  gentle- 
man ;  but  that  he  did  make  that  struggle  is,  we  think,  consistent  with  all  the 
circumstances  upon  record.  That  the  children  of  William  Shakspere  should  have 
been  brought  up  at  Stratford, — that  Stratford  should  have  been  his  home,  although 
London  was  his  place  of  necessary  sojourn, — is,  we  think,  quite  incompatible  with 
the  belief  that,  at  the  exact  period  when  the  poet  was  gaining  rapid  wealth  as  a 
sharer  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  the  father  was  so  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
indigence  that  he  had  nothing  to  distrain  upon  in  his  dwelling  in  the  place  where 
he  had  dwelt  for  years  in  competence  and  honour. 

Seeing,  then,  that  at  any  rate  in  the  year  1 574,  when  John  Shakspere  purchased 
two  freehold  houses  in  Stratford,  it  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  withdraw  his 
son  William  from  school,  as  Rowe  has  it,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  his  cir- 
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cumstances  (the  education  at  that  school  costing  the  father  nothing),  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  son  remained  there  till  the  period  when  boys  were  usually 
withdrawn  from  grammar-schools.  In  those  days  the  education  of  the  university 
commenced  much  earlier  than  at  present.  Boys  intended  for  the  learned  profes- 
sions, and  more  especially  for  the  church,  commonly  went  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  If  they  were  not  intended  for  those  professions, 
they  probably  remained  at  the  grammar-school  till  they  were  thirteen  or  fourteen  ; 
and  then  they  were  fitted  for  being  apprenticed  to  tradesmen,  or  articled  to 
attorneys,  a  numerous  and  thriving  body  in  those  days  of  cheap  litigation.  Many 
also  went  early  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  were  the  universities  of  the  law,  and 
where  there  was  real  study  and  discipline  in  direct  connection  with  the  several 
Societies.  To  assume  that  AVilliam  Shakspere  did  not  stay  long  enough  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Stratford  to  obtain  a  very  fair  "  proficiency  in  Latin,"  with 
some  knowledge  of  Greek,  is  to  assume  an  absurdity  upon  the  face  of  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  could  never  have  been  assumed  at  all,  had  not  Rowe,  setting  out 
upon  a  false  theory,  that,  because  in  the  works  of  Shakspere  "  we  scarce  find  any 
traces  of  anything  that  looks  like  an  imitation  of  the  ancients,"  held  that  therefore 
"  his  not  copying  at  least  something  from  them  may  be  an  argument  of  his  never 
having  read  them."  Opposed  to  this  is  the  statement  of  Aubrey,  much  nearer  to 
the  times  of  Shakspere  :  "  he  understood  Latin  pretty  well."  Rowe  had  been  led 
into  his  illogical  inference  by  the  "  small  Latin  and  less  Greek  "  of  Jonson ;  the 
"  old  mother-wit"  of  Denham  ;  the  "  his  learning  was  very  little  "  of  Fuller  ;  the 
"  native  wood-notes  wild  "  of  Milton, — phrases,  every  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken 
with  considerable  qualification,  whether  we  regard  the  peculiar  characters  of  the 
utterers,  or  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  words  themselves.  The  question 
rests  not  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  dictum  of  this  authority  or  that,  but  upon 
the  indisputable  fact  that  the  very  earliest  writings  of  Shakspere  are  imbued  with 
a  spirit  of  classical  antiquity,  and  that  the  allusive  nature  of  the  learning  that 
manifests  itself  in  them,  whilst  it  offers  the  best  proof  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
ancient  writers,  is  a  circumstance  which  has  misled  those  who  never  attempted  to 
dispute  the  existence  of  the  learning  which  was  displayed  in  the  direct  pedantry  of 
his  contemporaries.  "  i/","  said  Hales  of  Eton,  "  he  had  not  read  the  classics,  he 
had  likewise  not  stolen  from  them."  Marlowe,  Greene,  Peele,  and  all  the  early 
dramatists,  overload  their  plays  with  quotation  and  mythological  allusion.  Accord- 
ing to  Hales,  they  steal,  and  therefore  they  have  read.  He  who  uses  his  know- 
ledge skilfully  is  assumed  not  to  have  read. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter  upon  a  general  examination  of  the  various 
opinions  that  have  been  held  as  to  the  learning  of  Shakspere,  and  the  tendency  of 
those  opinions  to  show  that  he  was  without  learning.  We  only  desire  to  point 
out,  by  a  very  few  observations,  that  the  learning  manifested  in  his  early  productions 
does  not  bear  out  the  assertion  of  Rowe  that  his  proficiency  in  the  Latin  language 
was  interrupted  by  his  early  removal  from  the  free-school  of  Stratford.  His  youth- 
ful poem,  '  Venus  and  Adonis,'  the  first  heir  of  his  invention,  is  upon  a  classical 
subject.  The  '  Rape  of  Lucrece '  is  founded  upon  a  legend  of  the  beginnings  of 
Roman  history.  Would  he  have  ventured  upon  these  subjects  had  he  been  un- 
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familiar  with  the  ancient  writers,  from  the  attentive  study  of  which  he  could  alone 
obtain  the  knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to  treat  them  with  propriety  ?  His 
was  an  age  of  sound  scholarship.  He  dedicates  both  poems  to  a  scholar,  and  a 
patron  of  scholars.  Does  any  one  of  his  contemporaries  object  that  these  classical 
subjects  were  treated  by  a  young  man  ignorant  of  the  classics  ?  Will  the  most 
critical  examination  of  these  poems  detect  anything  that  betrays  this  ignorance  ? 
Is  there  not  the  most  perfect  keeping  in  both  these  poems, — an  original  conception 
of  the  mode  of  treating  these  subjects,  advisedly  adopted,  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  what  might  be  imitated,  but  preferring  the  vigorous  painting  of  nature  to  any 
imitation  ?  '  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,'  undoubtedly  one  of  the  earliest  comedies, 
shows — upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  Coleridge,  that  "  a  young  author's  first 
work  almost  always  bespeaks  his  recent  pursuits" — that  the  habits  of  WiUiam 
Shakspere  "  had  been  scholastic,  and  those  of  a  student."  The  '  Comedy  of  Errors ' 
is  full  of  those  imitations  of  the  ancients  in  particular  passages,  which  critics  have 
in  all  cases  been  too  apt  to  take  as  the  chief  evidence  of  learning.  The  critics  of 
Shakspere  are  puzzled  by  these  imitations  ;  and  when  they  see  with  what  skill  he 
adopts,  or  amends,  or  rejects,  the  incidents  of  the  '  Mensechmi '  of  Plautus,  they 
have  no  resource  but  to  contend  that  his  knowledge  of  Plautus  was  derived  from  a 
wretched  translation,  published  in  all  probability  eight  or  ten  years  after  '  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  '  was  written.  The  three  Parts  of  '  Henry  VL'  are  the  earliest 
of  the  historical  plays.  Those  who  dispute  the  genuineness  of  the  First  Part  affirm 
that  it  contains  more  allusions  to  mythology  and  classical  authors  than  Shakspere 
ever  uses ;  but,  with  a  most  singular  inconsistency,  in  the  passages  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Parts,  which  they  have  chosen  to  pronounce  as  the  additions  of  Shakspere 
to  the  original  plays  of  another  writer  or  writers,  there  are  to  be  found  as  many 
allusions  to  mythology  and  classical  writers  as  in  the  part  which  they  deny  to  be 
his.  We  have  observed  upon  these  passages  that  they  furnish  the  proof  that,  as  a 
young  writer,  he  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  was 
not  unwilling  to  display  it ;  "  but  that,  with  that  wonderful  judgment  which  was  as 
remarkable  as  the  prodigious  range  of  his  imaginative  powers,  he  soon  learnt  to 
avoid  the  pedantry  to  which  inferior  men  so  pertinaciously  clung  in  the  pride  of 
their  scholarship."  Ranging  over  the  whole  dramatic  works  of  Shakspere,  whenever 
we  find  a  classical  image  or  allusion,  such  as  in  '  Hamlet,' — 

"  A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 

New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill," — 

the  management  of  the  idea  is  always  elegant  and  graceful ;  and  the  passage  may 
sustain  a  contrast  with  the  most  refined  imitations  of  his  contemporaries,  or  of  his 
own  imitator,  Milton.  In  his  Roman  plays  he  appears  co-existent  with  his  won- 
derful characters,  and  to  have  read  all  the  obscure  pages  of  Roman  history  with  a 
clearer  eye  than  philosopher  or  historian.  When  he  employs  Latinisms  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  sentences,  and  even  in  the  creation  of  new  words,  he  does  so  with 
singular  facility  and  unerring  correctness.  And  then,  we  are  to  be  told,  he 
managed  all  this  by  studying  bad  translations,  and  by  copying  extracts  from 
grammars  and  dictionaries ;  as  if  it  was  reserved  for  such  miracles  of  talent  and 
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industry  as  the  Farmers  and  the  Steevenses  to  read  Ovid  and  Virgil  in  their 
original  tongues,  whilst  the  dull  Shakspere,  whether  schoolboy  or  adult,  was  to  be 
contented  through  life  with  the  miserable  translations  of  Arthur  Golding  and 
Thomas  Phaer.*  We  believe  that  his  familiarity  at  least  with  the  best  Roman 
writers  was  begun  early,  and  continued  late ;  and  that  he,  of  all  boys  of  Stratford, 
would  be  the  least  likely  to  discredit  the  teaching  of  Thomas  Hunt  and  Thomas 
Jenkins,  the  masters  of  the  grammar-school  from  1572  till  1580. 

There  were  other  agencies  than  the  grammar-school  at  work  in  the  direction  of 
Shakspere's  inquiring  boyhood.  There  are  local  associations  connected  with 
Stratford  which  could  not  be  without  their  influence  in  the  formation  of  his  mind. 
Within  the  range  of  such  a  boy's  curiosity  were  the  fine  old  historic  towns  of 
Warwick  and  Coventry,  the  sumptuous  palace  of  Kenilworth,  the  grand  monastic 
remains  of  Evesham.  His  own  Avon  abounded  with  spots  of  singular  beauty, 
quiet  hamlets,  solitary  woods.  Nor  was  Stratford  shut  out  from  the  general  world, 
as  many  country-towns  are.  It  was  a  great  highway ;  and  dealers  with  every 
variety  of  merchandise  resorted  to  its  fairs.  The  eyes  of  Shakspere  must  always 
have  been  open  for  observation.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old  Elizabeth  made 
her  celebrated  progress  to  Lord  Leicester's  castle  of  Kenilworth.     Was  William 


*  See  a  series  of  learned  and  spirited  papers  by  the  late  Dr.  Maginn  on  Farmei-'i 
printed  in  Eraser's  Magazine,  1 839. 
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Shakspere  at  Kenilworth  in  that  summer  of  1575,  when  the  great  Dudley  enter- 
tained the  queen  with  a  splendour  which  annalists  have  delighted  to  record,  and 
upon  which  one  of  our  own  days  has  bestowed  a  fame  more  imperishable  than  that 
of  any  annals?  Percy,  speaking  of  the  old  Coventry  Hock-play,  says,  "Whatever 
this  old  play  or  storial  show  was  at  the  time  it  was  exhibited  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  it 
had  probably  our  young  Shakspere  for  a  spectator,  who  was  then  in  his  twelfth 
year,  and  doubtless  attended  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  at 
these  '  princely  pleasures  of  Kenilworth,'  whence  Stratford  is  only  a  few  miles 
distant."  The  preparations  for  this  celebrated  entertainment  were  on  so  magni- 
ficent a  scale,  the  purveyings  must  have  been  so  enormous,  the  posts  so  uninter- 
mitting,  that  there  had  needed  not  the  flourishings  of  paragraphs  (for  the  age  of 
paragraphs  was  not  as  yet)  to  have  roused  the  curiosity  of  all  mid-England.  In 
1575,  when  Robert  Dudley  welcomed  his  sovereign  with  a  more  than  regal  magni- 
ficence, it  is  easy  to  believe  that  his  ambition  looked  for  a  higher  reward  than  that 
of  continuing  a  queen's  most  favoured  servant  and  counsellor.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  exquisite  speech  of  Oberon  in  '  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  is  founded 
upon  a  recollection  of  what  the  young  Shakspere  heard  of  the  intent  of  the  princely 
pleasures  of  Kenilworth,  and  is  associated  with  some  of  the  poetical  devices  which 
he  might  have  there  beheld  : — 

"  Obe.  My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither:  Thou  remember 'st 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song  ; 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 

Puck.  I  remember. 

Obe.  That  very  time  I  saw,  (but  thou  coiddst  not,) 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  arm'd  ;  a  certain  aim  he  took 


[Ruins  of  Kenilworth  in  the  17th  Century.] 
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At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west ; 

And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  how. 

As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 

But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 

Quench 'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon  ; 

And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free." 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  shows  of  Kenilworth  were  associated  with  the  mytho- 
logy and  the  romance  of  lakes  and  seas.  "  Triton,  in  likeness  of  a  mermaid,  came 
towards  the  Queen's  Majesty."  "  Arion  appeared  sitting  on  a  dolphin's  back." 
So  the  quaint  and  really  poetical  George  Gascoigne,  in  his  '  Brief  Rehearsal,  or 
rather  a  true  Copy  of  as  much  as  was  presented  before  her  Majesty  at  Kenilworth.' 
But  the  diffuse  and  most  entertaining  coxcomb  Laneham  describes  a  song  of  Arion 
with  an  ecstasy  which  may  justify  the  belief  that  the  "  dulcet  and  harmonious 
breath  "  of  "  the  sea-maid's  music  "  might  be  the  echo  of  the  melodies  heard  by  the 
young  poet  as  he  stood  beside  the  lake  at  Kenilworth : — "  Now,  Sir,  the  ditty  in 
metre  so  aptly  endited  to  the  matter,  and  after  by  voice  deliciously  delivered  ;  the 
song,  by  a  skilful  artist  into  his  parts  so  sweetly  sorted ;  each  part  in  his  instrument 
so  clean  and  sharply  touched ;  every  instrument  again  in  his  kind  so  excellently 
tunable ;  and  this  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  resounding  from  the  calm  waters, 
where  the  presence  of  her  Majesty,  and  longing  to  listen,  had  utterly  damped  all 
noise  and  din,  the  whole  harmony  conveyed  in  time,  tune,  and  temper  thus  incom- 
parably melodious ;  with  what  pleasure  (Master  Martin),  with  what  sharpness  of 
conceit,  with  what  lively  delight  this  might  pierce  into  the  hearers'  hearts,  I  pray 
ye  imagine  yourself,  as  ye  may."  If  Elizabeth  be  the  "  fair  vestal  throned  by  the 
west,"  of  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  the  most  appropriate  scene  of  the 
mermaid's  song  would  be  Kenilworth,  and  "that  very  time  "  the  summer  of  1575. 
There  were  other  circumstances  connected  with  his  locality  which  were  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  dramatic  spirit  in  the  boy-poet.  It  requires  not  the  ima- 
gination of  the  romance-writer  to  assume  that  before  William  Shakspere  was 
sixteen,  that  is,  before  the  year  1580,  when  the  pageants  at  Coventry,  with  one  or 
two  rare  exceptions,  were  finally  suppressed,  he  would  be  a  spectator  of  one  of 
these  remarkable  performances,  which  were  in  a  few  years  wholly  to  perish ;  be- 
coming, however,  the  foundations  of  a  drama  more  suited  to  the  altered  spirit  of 
the  people,  more  universal  in  its  range, — the  drama  of  the  laity,  and  not  of  the 
church.  The  ancient  accounts  of  the  Chamberlain  of  the  borough  of  Stratford 
exhibit  a  number  of  payments  made  out  of  the  funds  of  the  corporation  for 
theatrical  performances.  In  1569,  when  John  Shakspere  was  chief  magistrate, 
there  is  a  payment  of  nine  shillings  to  the  Queen's  players,  and  of  twelve-pence  to 
the  Earl  of  Worcester's  players.  In  1573  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  players  received 
six  shillings  and  eight-pence.  In  1574  "  my  Lord  of  Warwick's  players  "  have  a 
gratuity  of  seventeen  shillings,  and  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  players  of  five  and 
seven-pence.  In  1577  "my  Lord  of  Leicester's  players"  receive  fifteen  shillings, 
and  "my  Lord  of  Worcester's  players"  three  and  four-pence.  In  1579  and  1580 
the  entries  are  more  circumstantial : — 
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"  1579.  Item  paid  to  my  Lord  Strange  men  the  xi'^  day  of  February  at  the  comaundement  of 
Mr.  Bayliffe,  v*. 

P^  at  the  comandement  of  Mr.  Baliffe  to  the  Countys  of  Essex  plears,  xiv*.  y\d. 

1580.  P''  to  the  Earle  of  Darbyes  players  at  the  comaundement  of  Mr.  BalifFe,  viii*.  ivd." 

It  thus  appears  that  there  had  been  three  sets  of  players  at  Stratford  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  time  when  William  Shakspere  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  most  precise  and  interesting  account  which 
we  possess  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  theatrical  performances  is  from  the  recol- 
lection of  a  man  who  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  William  Shakspere.  In  1639 
R.  W.  (R.  Willis),  stating  his  age  to  be  seventy-five,  published  a  little  volume, 
called  '  Mount  Tabor,'  which  contains  a  passage,  "  upon  a  stage-play  which  I  saw 
when  I  was  a  child,"  which  is  essential  to  be  given  in  any  history  or  sketch  of  the 
early  stage  : 

"  In  the  city  of  Gloucester  the  manner  is  (as  I  think  it  is  in  other  like  corpo- 
rations) that,  when  players  of  interludes  come  to  town,  they  first  attend  the  mayor, 
to  inform  him  what  nobleman's  servants  they  are,  and  so  to  get  licence  for  their 
public  playing ;  and  if  the  mayor  like  the  actors,  or  would  show  respect  to  their 
lord  and  master,  he  appoints  them  to  play  their  first  play  before  himself  and  the 
aldermen  and  common  council  of  the  city  ;  and  that  is  called  the  mayor's  play, 
where  every  one  that  will  comes  in  without  money,  the  mayor  giving  the  players  a 
reward  as  he  thinks  fit,  to  show  respect  unto  them.  At  such  a  play  my  father  took 
me  with  him,  and  made  me  stand  between  his  legs,  as  he  sat  upon  one  of  the 
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benches,  where  v/e  saw  and  heard  very  well.  The  play  was  called  '  The  Cradle  of 
Security,'  wherein  was  personated  a  king  or  some  great  prince,  with  his  courtiers 
of  several  kinds,  amongst  which  three  ladies  were  in  special  grace  with  him,  and 
they,  keeping  him  in  delights  and  pleasures,  drew  him  from  his  graver  counsellors, 
hearing  of  sermons,  and  listening  to  good  counsel  and  admonitions,  that  in  the  end 
they  got  him  to  lie  down  in  a  cradle  upon  the  stage,  where  these  three  ladies, 
joining  in  a  sweet  song,  rocked  him  asleep  that  he  snorted  again,  and  in  the  mean 
time  closely  conveyed  under  the  clothes  wherewithal  he  was  covered  a  vizard  like 
a  swine's  snout  upon  his  face,  with  three  wire  chains  fastened  thereunto,  the  other 
end  whereof  being  holden  severally  by  those  three  ladies,  who  fall  to  singing 
again,  and  then  discovered  his  face,  that  the  spectators  might  see  how  they  had 
transformed  him  going  on  with  their  singing.  Whilst  all  this  was  acting,  there 
came  forth  of  another  door  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  stage  two  old  men,  the  one  in 
blue,  with  a  sergeant-at-arms  his  mace  on  his  shoulder,  the  other  in  red,  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  leaning  with  the  other  hand  upon  the  other's 
shoulder,  and  so  they  two  went  along  in  a  soft  pace,  round  about  by  the  skirt  of  the 
stage,  till  at  last  they  came  to  the  cradle,  when  all  the  court  was  in  greatest 
jollity,  and  then  the  foremost  old  man  with  his  mace  stroke  a  fearful  blow  upon  the 
cradle,  whereat  all  the  courtiers,  with  the  three  ladies  and  the  vizard,  all  vanished ; 
and  the  desolate  prince,  starting  up  barefaced,  and  finding  himself  thus  sent  for  to 
judgment,  made  a  lamentable  complaint  of  his  miserable  case,  and  so  was  carried 
away  by  wicked  spirits.  This  prince  did  personate  in  the  moral  the  wicked  of  the 
world ;  the  three  ladies,  pride,  covetousness,  and  luxury  ;  the  two  old  men,  the  end 
of  the  world  and  the  last  judgment.  This  sight  took  such  impression  in  me,  that 
when  I  came  towards  man's  estate  it  was  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  if  I  had  seen  it 
newly  acted." 

We  now  understand  why  the  bailiff  of  Stratford  paid  the  players  out  of  the 
public  money.  The  first  performance  of  each  company  in  this  town  was  the  bailiff's, 
or  chief  magistrate's,  play  ;  and  thus,  when  the  father  of  William  Shakspere  was 
bailiff,  the  boy  might  have  stood  "  between  his  legs  as  he  sat  upon  one  of  the 
benches." 

The  hall  of  the  Guild,  which  afterwards  became  the  Town  Hall,  was  the  occa- 
sional theatre  of  Stratford.  It  is  now  a  long  room,  and  somewhat  low,  the  building 
being  divided  into  two  floors,  the  upper  of  which  is  used  as  the  Grammar  School. 
The  elevation  for  the  Court  at  one  end  of  the  hall  would  form  the  stage ;  and  on 
one  side  is  an  ancient  separate  chamber  to  which  the  performers  would  retire. 
With  a  due  provision  of  benches,  about  three  hundred  persons  could  be  accom- 
modated in  this  room ;  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Bailiff  would  be  liberal  in  the  issue  of 
his  invitations,  so  that  Stratford  might  not  grudge  its  expenditure  of  five  shillings. 

It  would  appear  from  Willis's  description  that  '  The  Cradle  of  Security '  was  for 
the  most  part  dumb  show.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  present  at  its  performance 
at  Gloucester  when  he  was  six  or  seven  years  of  age ;  it  evidently  belongs  to  that 
class  of  moral  plays  which  were  of  the  simplest  construction.  And  yet  it  was 
popular  long  after  the  English  drama  had  reached  its  highest  eminence.  When 
the  pageants  and  mysteries  had  been  put  down  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  when 
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spectacles  of  a  dramatic  character  had  ceased  to  be  employed  as  instruments  of 
religious  instruction,  the  professional  players  who  had  sprung  up  founded  their 
popularity  for  a  long  period  upon  the  ancient  habits  and  associations  of  the  people. 
Our  drama  was  essentially  formed  by  a  course  of  steady  progress,  and  not  by  rapid 
transition.  We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  the  drama  was  created  by  Shakspere, 
Marlowe,  Greene,  Kyd,  and  a  few  others  of  distinguished  genius ;  but  they  all  of 
them  worked  upon  a  foundation  which  was  ready  for  them.  The  superstructure  of 
real  tragedy  and  comedy  had  to  be  erected  upon  the  moral  plays,  the  romances, 
the  histories,  which  were  beginning  to  be  popular  in  the  very  first  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  continued  to  be  so,  even  in  their  very  rude  forms,  beyond  the  close 
of  her  long  reign. 

The  controversy  upon  the  lawfulness  of  stage-plays  was  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  period  which  we  are  now  noticing ;  and,  as  pamphlets  were  to  that  age  what 
newspapers  are  to  ours,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  in  the  small  literary 
society  of  Stratford  the  tracts  upon  this  subject  might  be  well  known.  The  dispute 
about  the  Theatre  was  a  contest  between  the  holders  of  opposite  opinions  in 
religion.  The  Puritans,  who  even  at  that  time  were  strong  in  their  zeal  if  not  in 
their  numbers,  made  the  Theatre  the  especial  object  of  their  indignation,  for  its 
unquestionable  abuses  allowed  them  so  to  frame  their  invectives  that  they  might 
tell  with  double  force  against  every  description  of  public  amusement,  against  poetry 
in  general,  against  music,  against  dancing,  associated  as  they  were  with  the 
excesses  of  an  ill-regulated  stage.     A  Treatise  of  John  Northbrooke,  licensed  for 
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the  press  in  1577,  is  directed  against  "  dicing,  dancing,  vain  plays,  or  interludes." 
Gosson,  who  had  been  a  student  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  had  himself  written  two 
or  three  plays  previous  to  his  publication,  in  1579,  of  'The  School  of  Abuse,  con- 
taining a  Pleasant  Invective  against  Poets,  Pipers,  Players,  Jesters,  and  such-like 
Caterpillars  of  a  Commonwealth.'  This  book,  written  with  considerable  ostentation 
of  learning,  and  indeed  with  no  common  vigour  and  occasional  eloquence,  defeats 
its  own  purposes  by  too  large  an  aim.  Poets,  whatever  be  the  character  of  their 
poetry,  are  the  objects  of  Gosson's  new-born  hostility.  The  three  abuses  of  the 
time  are  held  to  be  inseparable  : — ■"  As  poetry  and  piping  are  cousin- germans,  so 
piping  and  playing  are  of  great  affinity,  and  all  three  chained  in  links  of  abuse." 
If  the  young  Shakspere  had  his  ambition  turned  towards  dramatic  poetry  when  he 
was  sixteen,  that  ambition  was  not  likely  to  be  damped  by  Gosson's  general 
declamation. 

The  earliest,  and  the  most  permanent,  of  poetical  associations  are  those  which  are 
impressed  upon  the  mind  by  localities  which  have  a  deep  historical  interest.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  district  possessing  more  striking  remains  of  a  past  time 
than  the  neighbourhood  in  which  William  Shakspere  spent  his  youth.  The  poetical 
feeling  which  the  battle-fields,  and  castles,  and  monastic  ruins  of  mid-England 
would  excite  in  him,  may  be  reasonably  considered  to  have  derived  an  intensity 
through  the  real  history  of  these  celebrated  spots  being  vague,  and  for  the  most 
part  traditional.  The  age  of  local  historians  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  monuments 
of  the  past  were  indeed  themselves  much  more  fresh  and  perfect  than  in  the 
subsequent  days,  when  every  tomb  inscription  was  copied,  and  every  mouldering 
document  set  forth.  But  in  the  year  1580,  if  William  Shakspere  desired  to  know, 
for  example,  with  some  precision,  the  history  which  belonged  to  those  noble  towers 
of  Warwick  upon  which  he  had  often  gazed  with  a  delight  that  scarcely  required 
to  be  based  upon  knowledge,  he  would  look  in  vain  for  any  guide  to  his  inquiries. 
Some  old  people  might  tell  him  that  they  remembered  their  fathers  to  have  spoken 
of  one  John  Rous,  the  son  of  Geffi-ey  Rous  of  Warwick,  who,  having  diligently 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  obtained  a  reputation  for  uncommon  learning,  rejected  all 
ambitious  thoughts,  shut  himself  up  with  his  books  in  the  solitude  of  Guy's  ClijOP, 
and  was  engaged  to  the  last  in  writing  the  Chronicles  of  his  country,  and  especially 
the  history  of  his  native  County  and  its  famous  Earls  :  and  there,  in  the  quiet  of 
that  pleasant  place,  performing  his  daily  offices  of  devotion  as  a  chantry  priest  in 
the  little  chapel,  did  John  Rous  live  a  life  of  happy  industry  till  1491.  But  the 
world  in  general  derived  little  profit  from  his  labours.  Yet  if  the  future  Poet 
sustained  some  disadvantage  by  living  before  the  days  of  antiquarian  minuteness, 
he  could  still  dwell  in  the  past,  and  people  it  with  the  beings  of  his  own  ima- 
gination. The  Chroniclers  would,  however,  affiard  him  ample  materials  to  work 
into  his  own  topography.  There  was  a  truth  which  was  to  be  found  amidst  all 
the  mistakes  and  contradictions  of  the  annalists — the  great  poetical  truth,  that  the 
devices  of  men  are  insufficient  to  establish  any  permanent  command  over  events  ; 
that  crime  would  be  followed  by  retribution  ;  that  evil  passions  would  become  their 
own  tormentors  ;  that  injustice  could  not  be  successful  to  the  end  ;  that  although 
dimly  seen  and  unwillingly  acknowledged,  the  great  presiding  power  of  the  world 
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could  make  evil  work  for  good,  and  advance  the  general  happiness  out  of  the 
particular  misery.  This  was  the  mode,  we  believe,  in  which  that  thoughtful  youth 
read  the  Chronicles  of  his  country,  whether  brief  or  elaborate.  Looking  at  them 
by  the  strong  light  of  local  association,  there  would  be  local  tradition  at  hand  to 
enforce  that  universal  belief  in  the  justice  of  God's  providence  which  is  in  itself 
alone  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  that  justice. 

Hall,  the  chronicler,  writing  his  history  of  '  The  Families  of  Lancaster  and 
York,'  about  seventy  years  after  the  "  continual  dissension  for  the  crown  of  this 
noble  realm"  was  terminated,  says, — "What  nobleman  liveth  at  this  day,  or  what 
gentleman  of  any  ancient  stock  or  progeny  is  clear,  whose  lineage  hath  not  been 
infested  and  plagued  with  this  unnatural  division?"  During  the  boyhood  of 
William  Shakspere,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would  meet  with  many  a  gen- 
tleman, and  many  a  yeoman,  who  would  tell  him  how  their  forefathers  had  been 
thus  "  infested  and  plagued."  The  traditions  of  the  most  stirring  events  of  that 
contest  would  at  this  time  be  about  a  century  old  ;  generally  diluted  in  their  interest 
by  passing  through  the  lips  of  three  or  four  generations,  but  occasionally  presented 
vividly  to  the  mind  of  the  inquiring  boy  in  the  narration  of  some  amongst  the 
"  hoary-headed  eld,"  whose  fathers  had  fought  at  Bosworth  or  Tewksbury.  Many 
of  these  traditions,  too,  would  be  essentially  local  ;  extending  back  even  to  the 
period  when  the  banished  Duke  of  Hereford,  in  his  bold  march 
"  From  Ravenspurg  to  Cots  wold,"* 
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gathered  a  host  of  followers  in  the  counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  Leicester, 
Warwick,  and  Worcester.  Fields,  where  battles  had  been  fought ;  towns,  where 
parliaments  had  assembled,  and  treaties  had  been  ratified ;  castles,  where  the  great 
leaders  had  stood  at  bay,  or  had  sallied  forth  upon  the  terrified  country — such  were 
the  objects  which  the  young  poet  would  associate  with  many  an  elaborate  de- 
scription of  the  chroniclers,  and  many  an  interesting  anecdote  of  his  ancient 
neighbours.  It  appears  to  us  that  his  dramatic  power  was  early  directed  towards 
this  long  and  complicated  story,  by  some  principle  even  more  exciting  than  its 
capabilities  for  the  purposes  of  the  drama.  It  was  the  story,  we  think,  which  was 
presented  to  him  in  the  evening-talk  around  the  hearth  of  his  childhood ;  it  was  the 
story  whose  written  details  were  most  accessible  to  him,  being  narrated  by  Hall 
with  a  rare  minuteness  of  picturesque  circumstance ;  but  it  was  a  story  also  of 
which  his  own  district  had  been  the  scene,  in  many  of  its  most  stirring  events.  Out 
of  ten  English  Historical  Plays  which  were  written  by  him,  and  some  undoubtedly 
amongst  his  first  performances,  he  has  devoted  eight  to  circumstances  belonging  to 
this  memorable  story.  No  other  nation  ever  possessed  such  a  history  of  the 
events  of  a  century, — a  history  in  which  the  agents  are  not  the  hard  abstractions  of 
warriors  and  statesmen,  but  men  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves  ;  men  of  passion, 
and  crime,  and  virtue ;  elevated  perhaps  by  the  poetical  art,  but  filled,  also 
through  that  art,  with  such  a  wondrous  life,  that  we  dwell  amongst  them  as  if  they 
were  of  our  own  day,  and  feel  that  they  must  have  spoken  as  he  has  made  them  speak, 
and  act  as  he  has  made  them  act.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  are  told  that  some  events 
are  omitted,  and  some  transposed  ;  that  documentary  history  does  not  exhibit  its 
evidence  here,  that  a  contemporary  narrative  somewhat  militates  against  the  repre- 
sentation there.  The  general  truth  of  this  dramatic  history  cannot  be  shaken.  It 
is  a  philosophical  history  in  the  very  highest  sense  of  that  somewhat  abused  term. 
It  contains  the  philosophy  that  can  only  be  produced  by  the  union  of  the  noblest 
imagination  with  the  most  just  and  temperate  judgment.  It  is  the  loftiness  of  the 
poetical  spirit  which  has  enabled  Shakspere  alone  to  write  this  history  with  impar- 
tiality. Open  the  chroniclers,  and  we  find  the  prejudices  of  the  Yorkist  or  the 
Lancastrian  manifesting  the  intensity  of  the  old  factious  hatred.  Who  can  say  to 
which  faction  Shakspere  belongs  ?  He  has  comprehended  the  whole,  whilst  others 
knew  only  a  part. 

The  last  play  of  the  series  which  belongs  to  the  wars  of  the  Roses  is  unquestion- 
ably written  altogether  with  a  more  matured  power  than  those  which  preceded  it ; 
yet  the  links  which  connect  it  with  the  other  three  plays  of  the  series  are  so 
unbroken,  the  treatment  of  character  is  so  consistent,  and  the  poetical  conception  of 
the  whole  so  uniform,  that,  whatever  amount  of  criticism  may  be  yet  in  store  to 
show  that  our  view  is  incorrect,  we  now  confidently  speak  of  them  all  as  the  plays 
of  Shakspere,  and  of  Shakspere  alone.  Matured,  especially  in  its  wonderful  exhi- 
bition of  character,  as  the  '  Richard  III.'  is,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  subject  was 
very  early  familiar  to  the  young  poet's  mind.  The  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field  was 
the  great  event  of  his  own  locality,  which  for  a  century  had  fixed  the  government 
of  England.  The  course  of  the  Reformation,  and  especially  the  dissolution  of  the 
Monasteries,  had  produced  great  social  changes,  which  were  in  operation  at  the 
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time  in  which  William  Shakspere  was  born ;  whose  effects,  for  good  and  for  evil, 
he  must  have  seen  working  around  him,  as  he  grew  from  year  to  year  in  knowledge 
and  experience.  But  those  events  were  too  recent,  and  indeed  of  too  delicate  a 
natm-e,  to  assume  the  poetical  aspect  in  his  mind.  They  abided  still  in  the  region 
of  prejudice  and  controversy.  It  was  dangerous  to  speak  of  the  great  religious 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  with  a  tolerant  impartiality.  History  could  scarcely  deal 
with  these  opinions  in  a  spirit  of  justice.  Poetry,  thus,  which  has  regard  to  what 
is  permanent  and  universal,  has  passed  by  these  matters,  important  as  they  are. 
But  the  great  event  which  placed  the  Tudor  family  on  the  throne,  and  gave 
England  a  stable  government,  however  occasionally  distracted  by  civil  and  religious 
division,  was  an  event  which  would  seize  fast  upon  such  a  mind  as  that  of  William 
Shakspere.  His  ancestor,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  had  been  an  adherent  of  the 
Earl  of  Richmond.  For  his  faithful  services  to  the  conqueror  at  Bos  worth  he  was 
rewarded,  as  we  are  assured,  by  lands  in  Warwickshire.  That  field  of  Bosworth 
would  therefore  have  to  him  a  family  as  well  as  a  local  interest.  Burton,  the 
historian  of  Leicestershire,  who  was  born  about  ten  years  after  William  Shakspere, 
tells  us  "that  his  great- great-grandfather,  John  Hardwick,  of  Lindley,  near 
Bosworth,  a  man  of  very  short  stature,  but  active  and  courageous,  tendered  his 
service  to  Henry,  with  some  troops  of  horse,  the  night  he  lay  at  Atherstone,  became 
his  guide  to  the  field,  advised  him  in  the  attack,  and  how  to  profit  by  the  sun  and 
by  the  wind."  Burton  further  says,  writing  in  1622,  that  the  inhabitants  living 
around  the  plain  called  Bosworth  Field,  more  properly  the  plain  of  Sutton,  "  have 
many  occurrences  and  passages  yet  fresh  in  memory,  by  reason  that  some  persons 
thereabout,  which  saw  the  battle  fought,  were  living  within  less  than  forty  years, 
of  which  persons  myself  have  seen  some,  and  have  heard  of  their  disclosures, 
though  related  by  the  second  hand."  This  "  living  within  less  than  forty  years" 
would  take  us  back  to  about  the  period  which  we  are  now  viewing  in  relation  to 
the  life  of  Shakspere.  But  certainly  there  is  something  over-marvellous  in  Burton's 
story,  to  enable  us  to  think  that  William  Shakspere,  even  as  a  very  young  boy, 
could  have  conversed  with  "  some  persons  thereabout "  who  had  seen  a  battle 
fought  in  1485.  That,  as  Burton  more  reasonably  of  himself  says,  he  might  have 
"heard  their  disclosures  at  second-hand"  is  probable  enough.  Bosworth  Field  is 
about  thirty  miles  from  Stratford.  Burton  says  that  the  plain  derives  its  name 
from  Bosworth,  "  not  that  this  battle  was  fought  at  this  place  (it  being  fought  in  a 
large,  flat  plain,  and  spacious  ground,  three  miles  distant  from  this  town,  between 
the  towns  of  Shenton,  Sutton,  Dadlington,  and  Stoke)  ;  but  for  that  this  town  was 
the  most  worthy  town  of  note  near  adjacent,  and  was  therefore  called  Bosworth 
Field.  That  this  battle  was  fought  in  this  plain  appeareth  by  many  remarkable 
places.  By  a  little  mount  cast  up,  where  the  common  report  is,  that  at  the  first 
beginning  of  the  battle  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  made  his  parsenetical  oration  to 
his  army  ;  by  divers  pieces  of  armour,  weapons,  and  other  warlike  accoutrements, 
and  by  many  arrowheads  here  found,  whereof,  about  twenty  years  since,  at  the 
enclosure  of  the  lordship  of  Stoke,  great  store  were  digged  up,  of  which  some  I 
have  now  (1622)  in  my  custody,  being  of  a  long,  large,  and  big  proportion,  far 
greater  than  any  now  in  use  ;  as  also  by  relation  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  many 
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occurrences  and  passages  yet  fresh  in  memory."  Burton  goes  on  to  tell  two  stories 
connected  with  the  eventful  battle.  The  one  was  the  vision  of  King  Richard,  of 
"  divers  fearful  ghosts  running  about  him,  not  suffering  him  to  take  any  rest,  still 
crying  'Revenge.'"  Hall  relates  the  tradition  thus  :—"  The  fame  went  that  he 
had  the  same  night  a  dreadful  and  a  terrible  dream,  for  it  seemed  to  him,  being 
asleep,  that  he  saw  divers  images  like  terrible  devils,  not  suffering  him  to  take 
any  quiet  or  rest"  Burton  says,  previous  to  his  description  of  the  dream,  "  The 
vision  is  reported  to  be  in  this  manner."  And  certainly  his  account  of  the  fearful 
ghosts  "  still  crying  Revenge  "  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  chronicler. 
Shakspere  has  followed  the  more  poetical  account  of  the  old  local  historian ;  which, 
however,  could  not  have  been  known  to  him : — 

"  Mcthought  the  souls  of  all  that  I  have  murther'd 
Came  to  my  tent ;  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrovi''s  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard." 

Did  Shakspere  obtain  his  notion  from  the  same  source  as  Burton — from  "  relation 
of  the  inhabitants  who  have  many  occurrences  and  passages  yet  fresh  in  memory  ?  " 
The  localities  amidst  which  Shakspere  lived  were,  as  we  have  thus  seen,  highly 
favourable  to  his  cultivation  of  a  poetical  reverence  for  antiquity.  But  his  unerring 
observation  of  the  present  prevented  the  past  becoming  to  him  an  allusion.  He 
had  always  an  earnest  patriotism  ;  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  blessings  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  his  own  day  through  the  security  won  out  of  peril  and 
suffering  by  the  middle  classes.  The  destruction  of  the  old  institutions,  after  the 
first  evil  effects  had  been  mitigated  by  the  energy  of  the  people,  had  diffused 
capital,  and  had  caused  it  to  be  employed  with  more  activity.  But  he,  who 
scarcely  ever  stops  to  notice  the  political  aspects  of  his  own  day,  cannot  forbear  an 
indignant  comment  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  very  poorest,  which,  if  not  caused  by, 
were  at  least  coincident  with,  the  great  spoliation  of  the  property  of  the  Church. 
Poor  Tom,  "  who  is  whipped  from  tithing  to  tithing,  and  stocked,  punished,  and 
imprisoned,"  was  no  fanciful  portrait ;  he  was  the  creature  of  the  pauper  legislation 
of  half  a  century.  Exhortations  in  the  churches,  "  for  the  furtherance  of  the  relief 
of  such  as  were  in  unfeigned  misery,"  were  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  the  1st  of 
Edward  VI. ;  but  the  same  statute  directs  that  the  unhappy  wanderer,  after 
certain  forms  of  proving  that  he  has  not  offered  himself  for  work,  shall  be  marked 
V  with  a  hot  iron  upon  his  breast,  and  adjudged  to  be  "  a  slave  "  for  two  years  to 
him  who  brings  him  before  justices  of  the  peace  ;  and  the  statute  goes  on  to 
direct  the  slave-owner  "  to  cause  the  said  slave  to  work  by  beating,  chaining,  or 
otherwise."  Three  years  afterwards  the  statute  is  repealed,  seeing  that  it  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  vagabonds  and  the  extremity 
of  their  wants.  The  whipping  and  the  stocking  were  applied  by  successive  enact- 
ments of  Elizabeth.  The  gallows,  too,  was  always  at  hand  to  make  an  end  of  the 
wanderers  when,  hunted  from  tithing  to  tithing,  they  inevitably  became  thieves. 
Nothing  but  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  could  then 
have  saved  England  from  a  fearful  Jacquerie.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted 
that  the  vast  destruction  of  capital  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  threw  for 
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many  years  a  quantity  of  superfluous  labour  upon  the  yet  unsettled  capital  of  the 
ordinary  industry  of  the  country.  That  Shakspere  had  witnessed  much  of  this 
misery  is  evident  from  his  constant  disposition  to  descry  "  a  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil,"  and  from  his  indignant  hatred  of  the  heartlessness  of  petty  au- 
thority : — ■ 

"  Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand." 

And  yet,  with  many  social  evils  about  him,  the  age  of  Shakspere's  youth  was  one 
in  which  the  people  were  making  a  great  intellectual  progress.  The  poor  were 
ill  provided  for.  The  Church  w^as  in  an  unsettled  state,  attacked  by  the  natural 
restlessness  of  those  who  looked  upon  the  Reformation  with  regret  and  hatred,  and 
by  the  rigid  enemies  of  its  traditionary  ceremonies  and  ancient  observances,  who 
had  sprung  up  in  its  bosom.  The  promises  which  had  been  made  that  education 
should  be  fostered  by  the  State  had  utterly  failed ;  for  even  the  preservation  of 
the  universities,  and  the  protection  and  establishment  of  a  few  grammar-schools, 
had  been  unwillingly  conceded  by  the  avarice  of  those  daring  statesmen  who  had 
swallowed  up  the  riches  of  the  ancient  establishment.  The  genial  spirit  of  the 
English  yeomanry  had  received  a  check  from  the  intolerance  of  the  powerful  sect 
who  frowned  upon  all  sports  and  recreations — who  despised  the  arts — who  held 
poets  and  pipers  to  be  "  caterpillars  of  a  commonwealth."  But  yet  the  wonderful 
stirring  up  of  the  intellect  of  the  nation  had  made  it  an  age  favourable  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  highest  literature  ;  and  most  favourable  to  those  who  looked 
upon  society,  as  the  young  Shakspere  must  have  looked,  in  the  spirit  of  cordial 
enjoyment  and  practical  wisdom. 

Charlcote : — the  name  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  Shakspere  ;  but  it  is  not 
presented  to  the  world  under  the  influence  of  pleasant  associations  with  the  world's 
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poet.  The  story,  which  was  first  told  by  Rowe,  must  be  here  repeated  : — "  An 
extravagance  that  he  was  guilty  of  forced  him  both  out  of  his  country,  and  that  way 
of  living  which  he  had  taken  up  ;  and  though  it  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  blemish  upon 
his  good  manners,  and  a  misfortune  to  him,  yet  it  afterwards  happily  proved  the 
occasion  of  exerting  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  ever  was  known  in  dramatic 
poetry.  He  had,  by  a  misfortune  common  enough  to  young  fellows,  fallen  into 
ill  company,  and,  amongst  them,  some  that  made  a  frequent  practice  of  deer- 
stealing  engaged  him  more  than  once  in  robbing  a  park  that  belonged  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlcote,  near  Stratford.  For  this,  he  was  prosecuted  by  that 
gentleman,  as  he  thought,  somewhat  too  severely ;  and,  in  order  to  revenge  that 
ill  usage,  he  made  a  ballad  upon  him.  And  though  this,  probably  the  first  essay 
of  his  poetry,  be  lost,  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  very  bitter,  that  it  redoubled 
the  prosecution  against  him  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  business 
and  family  in  Warwickshire  for  some  time,  and  shelter  himself  in  London."  * 
The  good  old  gossip  Aubrey  is  wholly  silent  about  the  deer-stealing  and  the  flight 
to  London,  merely  saying,  "  This  William,  being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and 
acting,  came  to  London,  I  guess  about  eighteen."  But  there  were  other  anti- 
quarian gossips  of  Aubrey's  age,  who  have  left  us  their  testimony  upon  this 
subject.  The  Reverend  William  Fulman,  a  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  who  died  in  1688,  bequeathed  his  papers  to  the  Reverend  Richard  Davies 
of  Sandford,  Oxfordshire ;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Davies,  in  1707,  these  papers 
were  deposited  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi.  Fulman  appears  to  have  made 
some  collections  for  the  biography  of  our  English  poets,  and  under  the  name 
Shakspere  he  gives  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death.  But  Davies,  who  added 
notes  to  his  friend's  manuscripts,  affords  us  the  following  piece  of  information : — 
"  He  was  much  given  to  all  unluckiness  in  stealing  venison  and  rabbits  ;  particu- 
larly from  Sir  Lucy,  who  had  him  oft  whipped,  and  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  at 
last  made  him  fly  his  native  country,  to  his  great  advancement.  But  his  revenge 
was  so  great,  that  he  is  his  Justice  Clodpate,  and  calls  him  a  great  man,  and  that, 
in  allusion  to  his  name,  bore  three  louses  rampant  for  his  arms."  The  accuracy 
of  this  chronicler,  as  to  events  supposed  to  have  happened  a  hundred  years  before 
he  wrote,  may  be  inferred  from  his  correctness  in  what  was  accessible  to  him. 
Justice  Clodpate  is  a  new  character ;  and  the  three  louses  rampant  have  diminished 
strangely  from  the  "  dozen  white  luces "  of  Master  Slender.  In  Mr.  Davies's 
account  we  have  no  mention  of  the  ballad — through  which,  according  to  Rowe,  the 
young  poet  revenged  his  "  ill  usage."  But  Capell,  the  editor  of  Shakspere, 
found  a  new  testimony  to  that  fact :  "  The  writer  of  his  '  Life,'  the  first  modern, 
[Rowe]  speaks  of  a  '  lost  ballad,'  which  added  fuel,  he  says,  to  the  knight's  before- 
conceived  anger,  and  '  redoubled  the  prosecution ;'  and  calls  the  ballad  '  the  first 
essay  of  Shakespeare's  poetry :'  one  stanza  of  it,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
genuine,  was  put  into  the  editor's  hands  many  years  ago  by  an  ingenious  gentle- 
man (grandson  of  its  preserver),  with  this  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  descended 
to  him :  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  who  dwelt  at  Tarbick,  a  village  in  Worcestershire,  a 
few  miles  from  Stratford-on-Avon,  who  died  in  the  year  1703,  aged  upwards  of 

■'  '  Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  William  Shakespear,'  written  by  Mr.  Rowe. 
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ninety,  remembered  to  have  heard  from  several  old  people  at  Stratford  the  story  of 
Shakespeare's  robbing  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park ;  and  their  account  of  it  agreed 
with  Mr.  Rowe's,  with  this  addition — that  the  ballad  written  against  Sir  Thomas 
by  Shakespeare  was  stuck  upon  his  park-gate,  which  exasperated  the  knight  to 
apply  to  a  lawyer  at  Warwick  to  proceed  against  him.  Mr.  Jones  had  put  down 
in  wi-iting  the  first  stanza  of  the  ballad,  which  was  all  he  remembered  of  it,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilkes  (my  grandfather)  transmitted  it  to  my  father  by  memory, 
who  also  took  it  in  writing."  This,  then,  is  the  entire  evidence  as  to  the  deer- 
stealing  tradition.  According  to  Rowe,  the  young  Shakspere  was  engaged  more 
than  once  in  robbing  a  park,  for  which  he  was  prosecuted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  ; 
he  made  a  ballad  upon  his  prosecutor,  and  then,  being  more  severely  pursued,  fled 
to  London.  According  to  Davies,  he  was  much  given  to  all  unluckiness  in  stealing- 
venison  and  rabbits ;  for  which  he  was  often  whipped,  sometimes  imprisoned,  and 
at  last  forced  to  fly  the  country.  According  to  Jones,  the  tradition  of  Rowe  was 
correct  as  to  robbing  the  park ;  and  the  obnoxious  ballad  being  stuck  upon  the 
park-gate,  a  lawyer  of  Warwick  was  authorised  to  prosecute  the  offender.  The 
tradition  is  thus  full  of  contradictions  upon  the  face  of  it.  It  necessarily  would  be 
so,  for  each  of  the  witnesses  speaks  of  circumstances  that  must  have  happened  a 
hundred  years  before  his  time.  We  must  examine  the  credibility  of  the  tradition 
therefore  by  inquiring  what  was  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  the  offence  for  which 
William  Shakspere  is  said  to  have  been  prosecuted  ;  what  was  the  state  of  public 
opinion  as  to  the  offence  ;  and  what  was  the  position  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  as  re- 
garded his  immediate  neighbours. 

The  law  in  operation  at  the  period  in  question  was  the  5th  of  Elizabeth, 
chapter  21.  The  ancient  forest-laws  had  regard  only  to  the  possessions  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  therefore  in  the  32nd  of  Henry  VIII.  an  Act  was  passed  for  the 
protection  of  "  every  inheritor  and  possessor  of  manors,  lands,  and  tenements," 
which  made  the  killing  of  deer,  and  the  taking  of  rabbits  and  hawks,  felony.  This 
Act  was  repealed  in  the  1st  of  Edward  VI. ;  but  it  was  quickly  re-enacted  in  the  3rd 
and  4th  of  Edward  VI.  (1549  and  1550),  it  being  alleged  that  unlawful  hunting 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent  throughout  the  realm,  in  the  royal  and  private  parks, 
that  in  one  of  the  king's  parks  within  a  few  miles  of  London  five  hundred  deer  were 
slain  in  one  day.  For  the  due  punishment  of  such  offences  the  taking  of  deer  was 
again  made  felony.  But  the  Act  was  again  repealed  in  the  1st  of  Mary,  In  the  5th 
of  Elizabeth  it  was  attempted  in  Parliament  once  more  to  make  the  offence  a  capital 
felony.  But  this  was  successfully  resisted  ;  and  it  was  enacted  that,  if  any  person 
by  night  or  by  day  "  wrongfully  or  unlawfully  break  or  enter  into  any  park 
empaled,  or  any  other  several  ground  closed  with  wall,  pale,  or  hedge,  and  used 
for  the  keeping,  breeding,  and  cherishing  of  deer,  and  so  wrongfully  hunt,  drive, 
or  chase  out,  or  take,  kill,  or  slay  any  deer  within  any  such  empaled  park,  or 
closed  ground  with  wall,  pale,  or  other  enclosure,  and  used  for  deer,  as  is  afore- 
said, he  shall  suflTer  three  months'  imprisonment,  pay  treble  damages  to  the  party 
offended,  and  find  sureties  for  seven  years'  good  behaviour."  But  there  is  a  clause 
in  this  Act  (1562-3)  which  renders  it  doubtful  whether  the  penalties  for  taking- 
deer  could  be  applied  twenty  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in  the  case  of 
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Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  "  Provided  always,  That  this  Act,  or  anything  contained 
therein,  extend  not  to  any  park  or  enclosed  ground  hereafter  to  he  made  and  used 
for  deer,  without  the  grant  or  licence  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  her  heirs, 
successors,  or  progenitors."  At  the  date  of  this  statute  Charlcote,  it  is  said,  was 
not  a  deer-park  ;  was  not  an  enclosed  ground  royally  licensed.  For  the  space  of 
forty-two  years  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  of  Elizabeth  there  was  no  remedy  for 
deer-stealing  (except  by  action  for  trespass)  in  grounds  not  enclosed  at  the  passing 
of  that  Act,  The  statute  of  the  3rd  of  James  I.  recites  that  for  offences  within 
such  grounds  there  is  no  remedy  provided  by  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  or  by  any 
other  Act.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  Malone  puts  the  case  against  the 
tradition  too  strongly  when  he  maintains  that  Charlcote  was  not  a  licensed  park 
in  15G2,  and  that,  therefore,  its  venison  continued  to  be  unprotected  till  the 
statute  of  James.  The  Act  of  Elizabeth  clearly  contemplates  any  "  several 
ground  "  "  closed  with  wall,  pale,  or  hedge,  and  used  for  the  keeping  of  deer ;" 
and  as  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  built  the  mansion  at  Charlcote  in  1558,  it  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  that  at  the  date  of  the  statute  the  domain  of  Charlcote  was  closed 
with  wall,  pale,  or  hedge.  I'he  deer-stealing  tradition,  however,  has  grown  more 
minute  as  it  has  advanced  in  age.  Charlcote,  according  to  Mr,  Samuel  Ireland, 
was  not  the  place  of  Shakspere's  unlucky  adventures.  The  Park  of  Fulbrooke, 
he  says,  was  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy ;  and  he  gives  us  a  drawing  of  an 
old  house  where  the  young  offender  was  conveyed  after  his  detection.  Upon  the 
Ordnance  Map  of  our  own  day  is  the  Deer  Barn,  where,  according  to  the  same 
veracious  tradition,  the  venison  was  concealed.  A  word  or  two  disposes  of  this 
part  of  the  tradition :  Fulbrooke  did  not  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Lucy 
femily  till  the  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  purchased  it  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  We 
have  seen,  then,  that  for  ten  years  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth 
for  the  preservation  of  deer  there  had  been  no  laws  in  force  except  the  old  forest- 
laws,  which  applied  not  to  private  property.  The  statute  of  Elizabeth  makes  the 
bird-nesting  boy,  who  climbs  up  to  the  hawk's  eyrie,  as  liable  to  punishment  as 
the  deer-stealer.     The  taking  of  rabbits,  as  well  as  deer,  was  felony  by  the  statutes 
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of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. ;  but  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  James  I- 
there  was  no  protection  for  rabbits  ;  they  were  ferce  naturcB.  Our  unhappy  poet, 
therefore,  could  not  be  held  to  steal  rabbits,  however  fond  he  might  be  of  hunting 
them ;  and  certainly  it  would  have  been  legally  unsafe  for  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  to 
have  whipped  him  for  such  a  disposition.  Pheasants  and  partridges  were  free  for 
men  of  all  condition  to  shoot  with  gun  or  cross-bow,  or  capture  with  hawk.  There 
was  no  restriction  against  taking  hares  except  a  statute  of  Henry  VIIL,  which,  for 
the  protection  of  hunting,  forbade  tracking  them  in  the  snow.  With  this  general 
right  of  sport  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  statute  against  the  taking  of 
deer  should  be  very  strictly  observed  by  the  bold  yeomanry  of  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  or  that  the  offence  of  a  young  man  should  have  been  visited  by  such  severe 
prosecution  as  should  have  compelled  him  to  fly  the  country.  The  penalty  for  the 
olFence  was  a  defined  one.  The  short  imprisonment  might  have  been  painful  for  a 
youth  to  bear,  but  it  would  not  have  been  held  disgraceful.  All  the  writers  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  speak  of  killing  a  deer  with  a  sort  of  jovial  sympathy,  worthy 
the  descendants  of  Robin  Hood.  "  I  '11  have  a  buck  till  I  die,  I  '11  slay  a  doe 
while  I  live,"  is  the  maxim  of  the  Host  in  '  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  ;'  and 
even  Sir  John,  the  priest,  reproves  him  not :  he  joins  in  the  fun.  With  this  loose 
state  of  public  opinion,  then,  upon  the  subject  of  venison,  is  it  likely  that  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  would  have  pursued  for  such  an  offence  the  eldest  son  of  an  alder- 
man of  Stratford  with  any  extraordinary  severity  ?  The  knight  was  nearly  the 
most  important  person  residing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  In 
1578  he  had  been  High  Sheriff.  At  the  period  when  the  deer-stealing  may  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  he  was  seeking  to  be  member  for  the  county  of 
Warwack,  for  which  he  was  returned  in  1584.  Lie  was  in  the  habit  of  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  residents  of  Stratford,  for  in  1583  he  was  chosen  as  an  arbitrator 
in  a  matter  of  dispute  by  Hamnet  Sadler,  the  friend  of  John  Shakspere  and  of  his 
son.  All  these  considerations  tend,  we  think,  to  show  that  the  improbable  deer- 
stealing  tradition  is  based,  like  many  other  stories  connected  with  Shakspere,  on 
that  vulgar  love  of  the  marvellous  which  is  not  satisfied  with  the^  wonder  which  a 
being  eminently  endowed  himself  presents,  without  seeking  a  contrast  of  profligacy, 
or  meanness,  or  ignorance  in  his  early  condition,  amongst  the  tales  of  a  rude 
generation  who  came  after  him,  and,  hearing  of  his  fame,  endeavoured  to  bring 
him  as  near  as  might  be  to  themselves. 

Charlcote,  then,  shall  not,  at  least  by  us,  be  surrounded  by  unpleasant  associations 
in  connexion  with  the  name  of  Shakspere.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
locality  connected  with  that  name  ;  for  in  its  great  features  it  is  essentially  unchanged. 
There  stands,  with  slight  alterations,  and  those  in  good  taste,  the  old  mansion  as  it 
was  reared  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  A  broad  avenue  leads  to  its  great  gateway, 
which  opens  into  the  court  and  the  principal  entrance.  We  would  desire  to  people 
that  hall  with  kindly  inmates ;  to  image  the  fine  old  knight,  perhaps  a  little  too 
puritanical,  indeed,  in  his  latter  days,  living  there  in  peace  and  happiness  with  his 
family ;  merry  as  he  ought  to  have  been  with  his  first  wife,  Jocosa  (whose  English 
name,  Joyce,  soundeth  not  quite  so  pleasant),  whose  epitaph,  by  her  huslmnd,  is 
honourable  alike  to  the  deceased  and  to  the  survivor.     We  can  picture  him  plant- 
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ing  the  second  avenue,  which  leads  obliquely  across  the  park  from  the  great  gate- 
way to  the  porch  of  the  parish  church.  It  is  an  avenue  too  narrow  for  carriages, 
if  carriages  then  had  been  common ;  and  the  knight  and  his  lady  walk  in  stately 
guise  along  that  grassy  pathway,  as  the  Sunday  bells  summon  them  to  meet  their 
humble  neighbours  in  a  place  where  all  are  equal.  Charlcote  is  full  of  rich  wood- 
land scenery.  The  lime-tree  avenue  may,  perhaps,  be  of  a  later  date  than  the 
age  of  Elizabeth ;  and  one  elm  has  evidently  succeeded  another  from  century  to 
century.  But  there  are  old  gnarled  oaks  and  beeches  dotted  about  the  park.  Its 
little  knolls  and  valleys  are  the  same  as  they  were  two  centuries  ago.  The  same 
Avon  flows  beneath  the  gentle  elevation  on  which  the  house  stands,  sparkling  in 
the  sunshine  as  brightly  as  when  that  house  was  first  built.  There  may  we  still 
lie 

"  Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood," 

and  doubt  not  but  that  there  was  the  place  to  which 

"  A  poor  sequester'd  stag, 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish." 

There  may  we  still  see 

"  A  careless  herd, 
Full  of  the  pasture," 

leaping  gaily  alcmg,  or  crossing  the  river  at  their  own  will  in  search  of  fresh  fields 
and  low  branches  whereon  to  browse.  The  village  of  Charlcote  is  now  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  objects.  Whatever  is  new  about  it — and  most  of  the  cottages  are 
new — looks  like  a  restoration  of  what  was  old.  The  same  character  prevails  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Hampton  Lucy ;  and  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
assume  that  the  memory  of  him  who  walked  in  these  pleasant  places  in  his  younger 
days,   long  before  the  sound  of  his  greatness  had  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the 
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earth,  has  led  to  the  desire  to  preserve  here  something  of  the  architectural  character 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  young  men  married  early.  In  the  middle  ranks  there 
was  little  outfit  required  to  hegin  housekeeping.  A  few  articles  of  useful  furniture 
satisfied  their  simple  tastes ;  and  we  doubt  not  there  was  as  much  happiness  seated 
on  the  wooden  bench  as  now  on  the  silken  ottoman,  and  as  light  hearts  tripped  over 
the  green  rushes  as  upon  the  Persian  carpet.  A  silver  bowl  or  two,  a  few  spoons, 
constituted  the  display  of  the  more  ambitious ;  but  for  use  the  treen  platter  was 
at  once  clean  and  substantial,  though  the  pewter  dish  sometimes  graced  a  solemn 
merry-making.  Employment,  especially  agricultural,  was  easily  obtained  by  the 
industrious ;  and  the  sons  of  the  yeomen,  whose  ambition  did  not  drive  them  into 
the  towns  to  pursue  commerce,  or  to  the  universities  to  try  for  the  prizes  of  profes- 
sions, walked  humbly  and  contentedly  in  the  same  road  as  their  fathers  had  walked 
before  them.  They  tilled  a  little  land  with  indifferent  skill,  and  their  herds  and 
flocks  gave  food  and  raiment  to  their  household.  Surrounded  by  the  cordial 
intimacies  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
William  Shakspere  married  early ;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  his  so  marrying 
is  tolerably  clear  evidence  of  the  course  of  life  in  which  he  was  brought  up.  It 
has  been  a  sort  of  fashion  of  late  years  to  consider  that  Shakspere  was  clerk  to  an 
attorney.  Thomas  Nash  in  1589  published  this  sentence:  "It  is  a  common 
practice  now-a-days,  among  a  sort  of  shifting  companions,  that  run  through  every 
art  and  thrive  by  none,  to  leave  the  trade  of  Noverint,  whereto  they  were  born, 
and  busy  themselves  with  the  endeavours  of  art,  that  could  scarcely  latinize  their 
neck-verse  if  they  should  have  need ;  yet  English  Seneca,  read  by  candlelight, 
yields  many  good  sentences,  as  Bloud  is  a  Beggar,  and  so  forth :  and  if  you  en- 
treat him  fair  in  a  frosty  morning,  he  will  afford  you  whole  Hamlets,  I  should  say 
handfuls,  of  tragical  speeches."  This  quotation  is  held  to  furnish  the  external 
evidence  that  Shakspere  had  been  an  attorney,  by  the  connexion  here  implied  of 
"the  trade  of  Noverint"  and  "whole  Ham.lets."  Noverint  was  the  technical 
beginning  of  a  bond.  It  is  imputed,  then,  by  Nash,  to  a  sort  of  shifting  companions, 
that,  running  through  every  art  and  thriving  by  none,  they  attempt  dramatic  com- 
position, drawing  their  tragical  speeches  from  English  Seneca.  Does  this  descrip- 
tion apply  to  Shakspere?  Was  he  thriving  by  no  art?  In  1589  he  was  esta- 
blished in  life  as  a  sharer  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre.  Does  the  use  of  the  term 
"  whole  Hamlets  "  fix  the  allusion  upon  him  ?  It  appears  to  us  only  to  show  that 
some  tragedy  called  '  Hamlet,'  it  may  be  Shakspere's,  was  then  in  existence ;  and 
that  it  was  a  play  also  at  which  Nash  might  sneer  as  abounding  with  tragical 
speeches.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  us  there  is  any  absolute  connexion  between  the 
Noverint  and  the  Hamlet.  The  external  evidence  of  this  passage  (and  it  is  the  only 
evidence  of  such  a  character  that  has  been  found)  wholly  fails,  we  think,  in  showing 
that  Shakspere  was  in  1589  reputed  to  have  been  an  attorney.  But  had  he  pur- 
sued this  occupation,  either  at  Stratford  or  in  London,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  there 
would  have  been  ample  external  evidence  for  the  establishment  of  the  fact.  In 
those  times  an  attorney  was  employed  in  almost  every  transaction  between  man 
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and  man,  of  any  importance.  Deeds,  bonds,  indentures,  were  much  more  common 
when  legal  documents  were  untaxed,  and  legal  assistance  was  comparatively  cheap. 
To  every  document  attesting  witnesses  were  numerous ;  and  the  attorney's  clerk, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  was  amongst  the  number.  Such  papers  and  parchments 
are  better  secured  against  the  ravages  of  time  than  any  other  manuscripts.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that,  if  Shakspere  had  been  an  attorney's  clerk,  his  name  would 
not  have  appeared  in  some  such  document,  as  a  subscribing  witness.*  No  such 
signature  has  ever  been  found.  This  fact  appears  to  us  to  dispose  of  Malone's 
confident  belief  that  upon  Shakspere  leaving  school  he  was  placed  for  two  or  three 
years  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  seven  attorneys  who  practised  in  the  Court  of 
Record  in  Stratford.  Malone  adds,  "  the  comprehensive  mind  of  our  poet,  it  must 
be  owned,  embraced  almost  every  object  of  nature,  every  trade,  and  every  art,  the 
manners  of  every  description  of  men,  and  the  general  language  of  almost  every 
profession :  but  his  knowledge  and  application  of  legal  terms  seem  to  me  not 
merely  such  as  might  have  been  acquiretl  by  the  casual  observation  of  his  all- 
comprehending  mind  ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  technical  skill ;  and  he  is  so  fond  of 
displaying  it  on  all  occasions,  that  there  is,  I  think,  some  ground  for  supposing 
that  he  was  early  initiated  in,  at  least  the  forms  of  law."  Malone  then  cites  a 
number  of  passages  exemplifying  Shakspere's  knowledge  and  application  of  legal 
terms.  The  theory  was  originally  propounded  by  Malone  in  his  edition  of 
1790 ;  and  it  gave  rise  to  many  subsequent  notes  of  the  commentators,  pointing 
out  these  technical  allusions.  The  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  and  the  accuracy 
of  their  use,  are,  however,  no  proof  to  us  that  Shakspere  was  professionally  a 
lawyer.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  principles  of  law,  especially  the 
law  of  real  property,  were  much  more  generally  understood  in  those  days  than  in 
our  own.  Educated  men,  especially  those  who  possessed  property,  looked  upon 
law  as  a  science  instead  of  a  mystery ;  and  its  terms  were  used  in  familiar  speech 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  technical  jargon.  When  Hamlet  says,  "  This 
fellow  might  be  in  his  time  a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his  statutes,  his  recogni- 
zances, his  fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries,"  he  employs  terms  with  which 
every  gentleman  was  familiar,  because  the  owner  of  property  was  often  engaged  in 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  them.  This  general  knowledge,  which  it  would  be 
very  remarkable  if  Shakspere  had  not  acquired,  involves  the  use  of  the  familiar 
law-terms  of  his  day,  fee  simple,  fine  and  recovery,  entail,  remainder,  escheat,  mort- 
(jaye.  The  commonest  practice  of  the  law,  such  as  a  sharp  boy  would  have  learnt 
in  two  or  three  casual  attendances  upon  the  Bailift^'s  Court  at  Stratford,  would 
have  familiarized  Shakspere  very  early  with  the  words  which  are  held  to  imply 
considerable  technical  knowledge — action,  bond,  warrant,  hill,  suit,  plea,  arrest. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  terms  of  law,  however  they  may  be  technically 
applied,  belong  to  the  habitual  commerce  of  mankind  ;  they  are  no  abstract  terms, 
but  essentially  deal  with  human  acts,  and  interests,  and  thoughts :  and  it  is  thus 

*  Mr.  Wheler,  of  Stratford,  having  taken  up  the  opinion  many  years  ago,  upon  the  suggestion 
of  Malone,  that  Shakspere  might  have  been  in  an  attorney's  office,  has  availed  hirnstlf  of  his  op- 
portunities as  a  solicitor  to  examine  hundreds  of  documents  of  Shakspere's  time,  ia  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering his  signature.     The  examination  was  altogether  Iruitless. 
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that,  without  any  ftmciful  analogies,  they  more  readily  express  the  feelings  of  those 
who  use  them  with  a  general  significancy,  than  any  other  words  that  the  poet 
could  apply. 

We  hold,  then,  that  William  Shakspere,  the  son  of  a  possessor  and  cultivator  of 
land,  a  gentleman  by  descent,  married  to  the  heiress  of  a  good  family,  comfortable 
in  his  worldly  circumstances,  married  very  early  the  daughter  of  one  in  a  similar 
rank  of  life,  and  in  all  probability  did  not  quit  his  native  place  when  he  so  married. 
The  marriage-bond,  which  was  discovered  a  few  years  since,  has  set  at  rest  all 
doubt  as  to  the  name  and  residence  of  his  wife.  She  is  there  described  as  Anne 
Hathwey,  of  Stratford,  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  maiden.  Rowe,  in  his  '  Life,' 
says — "  Upon  his  leaving  school  he  seems  to  have  given  entirely  into  that  way  of 
living  which  his  father  proposed  to  hiiu  ;  and  in  order  to  settle  in  the  world,  after 
a  family  manner,  he  thought  fit  to  marry  while  he  was  yet  very  young.  His  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway,  said  to  have  been  a  substantial  yeoman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stratford."  At  the  hamlet  of  Shottery,  which  is  in  the  parish  of 
Stratford,  the  Hathaways  had  been  settled  forty  years  before  the  period  of  Shak- 
spere's  marriage ;  for  in  the  Warwickshire  Surveys,  in  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  it  is  recited  that  John  Hathaway  held  property  at  Shottery,  by  copy  of 
court-roll,  dated  20th  of  April,  34th  of  Henry  VHI.  (1543).*  The  Hathaway  of 
Shakspere's  time  was  named  Richard ;  and  the  intimacy  between  him  and  John 
Shakspere  is  shown  by  a  precept  in  an  action  against  Richard  Hathaway,  dated 
1576,  in  which  John  Shakspere  is  his  bondman.  Before  the  discovery  of  the 
marriage-bond  Malone  had  found  a  confirmation  of  the  traditional  account  that  the 
maiden  name  of  Shakspere's  wife  was  Hathaway ;  for  Lady  Barnard,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Shakspere,  makes  bequests  in  her  will  to  the  children  of  Thomas 
Hathaway,  "her  kinsman."  But  Malone  doubts  whether  there  were  not  other 
Hathaways  than  those  of  Shottery,  residents  in  the  town  of  Stratford,  and  not  in 
the  hamlet  included  in  the  parish.  This  is  possible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
description  in  the  marriage-bond  of  Anne  Hathaway  as  of  Stratford,  is  no  proof  that 
she  was  not  of  Shottery  ;  for  such  a  document  would  necessarily  have  regard  only 
to  the  parish  of  the  person  described.  Tradition,  always  valuable  when  it  is  not 
opposed  to  evidence,  has  associated  for  many  years  the  cottage  of  the  Hathaways 
at  Shottery  with  the  wife  of  Shakspere.  Garrick  purchased  relics  out  of  it  at  the 
time  of  the  Stratford  Jubilee  ;  Samuel  Ireland  afterwards  carried  off  what  was  called 
Shakspere's  courting-chair ;  and  there  is  still  in  the  house  a  very  ancient  carved  bed- 
stead, which  has  been  handed  down  from  descendant  to  descendant  as  an  heirloom. 
The  house  was  no  doubt  one  adequate  to  form  a  comfortable  residence  for  a  sub- 
stantial and  even  wealthy  yeoman.  It  is  still  a  pretty  cottage,  embosomed  by 
trees,  and  surrounded  by  pleasant  pastures :  and  here  the  young  poet  might  have 
surrendered  his  prudence  to  his  affections  : — 

"  As  in  the  sweetest  buds 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all." 


*  The  Shottery  property,  which  was  called  Hcwland,   remained  with  the  descendants  of  the 
Hathaways  till  1838. 
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The  very  early  marriage  of  the  young  man,  with  one  more  than  seven  years  his 
elder,  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  a  rash  and  passionate  proceeding.  Upon 
the  face  of  it,  it  appears  an  act  that  might  at  least  be  reproved  in  the  words  which 
follow  those  we  have  just  quoted  : — 

"  As  the  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turn'd  to  folly ;  blasting  in  the  bud, 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime, 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes." 

This  is  the  common  consequence  of  precocious  marriages ;  but  we  are  not  there- 
fore to  conclude  that  "  the  young  and  tender  wit "  of  our  Shakspere  was  "turned 
to  folly" — that  his  "forward  bud"  was  "eaten  by  the  canker" — that  "his 
verdure "  was  lost  "  even  in  the  prime,"  by  his  marriage  with  Anne  Hathaway 
before  he  was  nineteen.  The  influence  which  this  marriage  must  have  had  upon 
his  destinies  was  no  doubt  considerable  ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  assume,  as  it  has 
been  assumed,  that  it  was  an  unhappy  influence.  All  that  we  ?'ealh/  know  of 
Shakspere's  family  life  warrants  the  contrary  supposition.  We  believe  that  the 
marriage  of  Shakspere  was  one  of  affection  ;  that  there  was  no  disparity  in  the 
worldly  condition  of  himself  and  the  object  of  his  choice ;  that  it  was  with  the 
consent  of  friends ;  that  there  were  no  circumstances  connected  with  it  which 
indicate  that  it  was  either  forced  or  clandestine,  or  urged  on  by  an  artful  woman  to 
cover  her  apprehended  loss  of  character. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Shakspere  was   remarkable   for   manly 
beauty: — "He  was  a  handsome,  well-shaped  man,"  says  Aubrey.     According  to 
so 
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tradition,  he  played  Adam  in  '  As  You  Like  It,'  and  the  Ghost  in  '  Hamlet.' 
Adam  says, — 

"  Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty." 

Upon  his  personation  of  the  Ghost,  Mr.  Campbell  has  the  following  judicious 
remarks : — "  It  has  been  alleged,  in  proof  of  his  mediocrity,  that  he  enacted  the 
part  of  his  own  Ghost  in  '  Hamlet.'  But  is  the  Ghost  in  '  Hamlet '  a  very  mean 
character  ?  No  :  though  its  movements  are  few,  they  must  be  awfully  graceful ; 
and  the  spectral  voice,  though  subdued  and  half  monotonous,  must  be  solemn  and 
full  of  feeling.  It  gives  us  an  imposhig  idea  of  Shakspere's  stature  and  mien  to 
conceive  him  in  this  part.  The  English  public,  accustomed  to  see  their  lofty 
nobles,  their  Essexes,  and  their  Raleighs,  clad  in  complete  armour,  and  moving 
under  it  with  a  majestic  air,  would  not  have  tolerated  the  actor  Shakspere,  unless 
he  had  presented  an  appearance  worthy  of  the  buried  majesty  of  Denmark." 
That  he  performed  kingly  parts  is  indicated  by  these  lines,  written,  in  1611,  by 
John  Davies,  in  a  poem  inscribed  '  To  our  English  Terence,  Mr.  William  Shake- 
speare :' — 

"  Some  say,  good  Will,  which  I  in  sport  do  sing, 

Hadst  thou  not  play'd  some  kingly  parts  in  sport, 
Thou  hadst  been  a  companion  for  a  king, 

And  been  a  king  among  the  meaner  sort." 

The  portrait  by  Martin  Droeshout,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1623,  when  Shakspere 
would  be  well  remembered  by  his  friends,  gives  a  notion  of  a  man  of  remarkably 
fine  features,  independent  of  the  wonderful  development  of  forehead.  The  lines 
accompanying  it,  which  bear  the  signature  B.  I.  (most  likely  Ben  Jonson),  attest 
the  accuracy  of  the  likeness.  The  Bust  at  Stratford  bears  the  same  character. 
The  sculptor  was  Gerard  Johnson.  It  was  probably  erected  soon  after  the  poet's 
death ;  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Leonard  Digges,  in  his  verses  upon  the  publication 
of  Shakspere's  collected  works  by  his  "  pious  fellows."  All  the  circumstances  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  imply  that  Shakspere,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
was  such  a  person  as  might  well  have  won  the  heart  of  a  mistress  whom  tradition 
has  described  as  eminently  beautiful.  Anne  Hathaway  at  this  time  was  of  mature 
beauty.  The  inscription  over  her  grave  in  the  church  of  Stratford-upon-Avon 
states  that  she  died  on  "the  6th  day  of  August,  1623,  being  of  the  age  of  67 
years."  In  November  1582,  therefore,  she  would  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-six. 
This  disparity  of  years  between  Shakspere  and  his  wife  has  been,  we  think,  some- 
what too  much  dwelt  upon.  Malone  holds  that  "  such  a  disproportion  of  age 
seldom  fails  at  a  subsequent  period  of  life  to  be  productive  of  unhappiness." 
Malone  had,  no  doubt,  in  his  mind  the  belief  that  Shakspere  left  his  wife  wholly 
dependent  upon  her  children,— a  belief  of  which  we  were  the  first  to  show  the  utter 
groundlessness.*  He  suggests  that  in  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  this  dis- 
proportion is  alluded  to,  and  he  quotes  a  speech  of  Lysander  in  Act  i.  Scene  i.  of 
that  play,  not  however  giving  the  comment  of  Hermia  upon  it.  The  lines  in  the 
original  stand  thus  : — 

*  See  Postscript  to  '  Twelfth  Night,'  Pictorial  Edition,  proving  that  Shakspere's  widow  was 
provided  for  by  dower. 
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"  Lys.  Ah  me !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  : 
But  either  it  was  different  in  blood  ; — 

Her.  O  cross  !  too  high  to  be  enthrall'd  to  low  ! 

Lys.  Or  else  misgroffed,  in  respect  of  years ; — 

Her.  O  spite  !  too  old  to  be  engag'd  to  young ! 

Lys.  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends  ; — 

Her.  O  hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eye  ! 

Lys.  Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 
War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it." 

Difference  in  blood,  disparity  of  years,  the  choosing  of  friends,  are  opposed  to 
sympathy  in  choice.  But  was  Shakspere's  own  case  such  as  he  would  bear  in  mind 
in  making  Hermia  exclaim,  "  O  spite  !  too  old  to  be  engag'd  to  young  !  "  ?  The 
passage  was  in  all  probability  written  about  ten  years  after  his  marriage,  when  his 
wife  would  still  be  in  the  prime  of  womanhood.  When  Mr.  de  Quincey,*  there- 
fore, connects  the  saying  of  Parson  Evans  with  Shakspere's  early  love, — "  I  like 
not  when  a  woman  has  a  great  peard," — he  scarcely  does  justice  to  his  own  powers 
of  observation  and  his  book-experience.  The  history  of  the  most  imaginative 
minds,  probably  of  most  men  of  great  ability,  would  show  that  in  the  first  loves, 
and  in  the  early  marriages,  of  this  class,  the  choice  has  generally  fallen  upon 
women  older  than  themselves,  and  this  without  any  reference  to  interested  motives. 
But  Mr.  de  Quincey  holds  that  Shakspere,  "  looking  back  on  this  part  of  his 
youthful  history  from  his  maturest  years,  breathes  forth  pathetic  counsels  against 
the  errors  into  which  his  own  experience  had  been  ensnared.  The  disparity  of 
years  between  himself  and  his  wife  he  notices  in  a  beautiful  scene  of  the  '  Twelfth 
Night '."  In  this  scene  Viola,  disguised  as  a  page,  a  very  boy,  one  of  whom  it  is 
said — 

"  For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years 
That  say  thou  art  a  man" — 

is  pressed  by  the  Duke  to  own  that  his  eye  "hath  stay'd  upon  some  favour." 
Viola,  who  is  enamoured  of  the  Duke,  punningly  replies, — "  A  little,  by  your 
favour ;"  and  being  still  pressed  to  describe  the  "  kind  of  woman,"  she  says,  of 
the  Duke's  "  complexion  "  and  the  Duke's  "  years."  Any  one  who  in  the  stage 
representation  of  the  Duke  should  do  otherwise  than  make  him  a  grave  man  of 
thirty-five  or  forty,  a  staid  and  dignified  man,  would  not  present  Shakspere's  whole 
conception  of  the  character.  There  would  be  a  difference  of  twenty  years  between 
him  and  Viola.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  poet  should  make  the  Duke  dra- 
matically exclaim, — 

"  Too  old,  by  Heave?! !  Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart." 

And  wherefore? — 


*  Life  of  Shakspeare,  in  the  '  Encyclopcedia  Britannica. 
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"  For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn, 
Than  women's  are." 

The  pathetic  counsels,  therefore,  which  Shakspere  is  here  supposed  to  breathe  in 
his  maturer  years,  have  reference  only  to  his  own  giddy  and  unfirm  fancies.  We 
are  of  opinion  that,  upon  the  general  principle  upon  which  Shakspere  subjects  his 
conception  of  what  is  individually  true  to  what  is  universally  true,  he  would  have 
rejected  instead  of  adopted  whatever  was  peculiar  in  his  own  experience,  if  it  had 
been  emphatically  recommended  to  his  adoption  through  the  medium  of  his  self- 
consciousness.  Shakspere  wrote  these  lines  at  a  time  of  life  (about  1602)  when  a 
slight  disparity  of  years  between  himself  and  his  wife  would  have  been  a  very  poor 
apology  to  his  own  conscience  that  his  aifection  could  not  hold  the  bent ;  and  it 
certainly  does  happen,  as  a  singular  contradiction  to  his  supposed  "  earnestness  in 
pressing  the  point  as  to  the  inverted  disparity  of  years,  which  indicates  pretty 
clearly  an  appeal  to  the  lessons  of  his  personal  experience,"*  that  at  this  precise 
period  he  should  have  retired  from  his  constant  attendance  upon  the  stage,  pur- 
chasing land  in  his  native  place,  and  thus  seeking  in  all  probability  the  more 
constant  companionship  of  that  object  of  his  early  choice  of  whom  he  is  thus  sup- 
posed to  have  expressed  his  distaste.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  is  a  tolerably 
convincing  proof  that  his  affections  could  hold  the  bent,  however  he  might  dra- 
matically and  poetically  have  said, — 

"  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself, 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent : 
For  women  are  as  roses  ;  whose  fair  flower, 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour." 

The  marriage-bond  of  Shakspere,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Consistorial  Court 
of  Worcester,  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Wheler  in  1836,  having  been  previously 
discovered  by  Sir  R.  Phillips.  It  consists  of  a  bond  to  the  officers  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court,  in  which  Fulk  Sandells,  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  farmer,  and 
John  Rychardson,  of  the  same  place,  farmer,  are  bound  in  the  sum  of  forty  pounds, 
&c.  It  is  dated  the  28th  day  of  November,  in  the  25th  year  of  Elizabeth  (1582). 
The  date  of  this  marriage-bond,  and  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Shakspere's  first  child, 
have  led  to  the  belief  that  the  marriage  was  forced  upon  a  very  young  man  by  the 
friends  of  a  woman  whom  he  had  injured.  We  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  we  may  fall  into  error  by  attempting  to  decide  without  knowing  all  the 
facts.  We  hold  that  the  licence  for  matrimony,  obtained  from  the  Consistorial 
Court  at  Worcester,  was  a  permission  sought  for  under  no  extraordinary  circum- 
stances ; — still  less  that  the  young  man  who  was  about  to  marry  was  compelled 
to  urge  on  the  marriage  as  a  consequence  of  previous  imprudence.  We  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  course  pursued  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
customs  of  the  time,  and  of  the  class  to  which  Shakspere  belonged.  The  espousals 
before  witnesses,  we  have  no  doubt,  were  then  considered  as  constituting  a  valid 

*  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.' 
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marriage,  if  followed  up  within  a  limited  time  by  the  marriage  of  the  Church ;  and 
these  espousals  might  have  taken  place  in  Shakspere's  case,  as  in  very  many  of 
the  marriages  of  the  middle  classes  of  his  time.  However  the  Reformed  Church 
might  have  endeavoured  to  abrogate  this  practice,  it  was  unquestionably  the  ancient 
habit  of  the  people.  It  was  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  the  foundation  of  many 
of  our  institutions.  It  prevailed  for  a  long  period  without  offence.  It  still  prevails 
in  the  Lutheran  Church.  We  are  not  to  judge  of  the  customs  of  those  days  by  our 
own,  especially  if  our  inferences  have  the  effect  of  imputing  criminality  where  the 
most  perfect  innocence  may  have  existed. 

The  course  of  Shakspere's  life  for  a  year  or  so  after  his  marriage  cannot  be 
followed  with  any  accuracy.  Aubrey  says,  "  This  William,  being  inclined  natu- 
rally to  poetry  and  acting,  came  to  London,  I  guess,  about  eighteen,  and  was  an 
actor  at  one  of  the  playhouses,  and  did  act  exceedingly  well.  Now  Ben  Jonson 
was  never  a  good  actor,  but  an  excellent  instructor.  He  began  early  to  make 
Essays  at  Dramatic  Poetry,  which  at  that  time  was  very  low,  and  his  plays  took 
well."  Thus  writes  honest  Aubrey,  in  the  year  1680,  in  his  '  Minutes  of  Lives,' 
addressed  to  his  "  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Anthony  a  Wood,  Antiquary  of  Oxford." 
Of  the  value  of  Aubrey's  evidence  we  may  form  some  opinion  from  his  own  state- 
ment to  his  friend  : — "  'T  is  a  task  that  I  never  thought  to  have  undertaken  till 
you  imposed  it  upon  me,  saying  that  I  was  fit  for  it  by  reason  of  my  general 
acquaintance,  having  now  not  only  lived  above  half  a  century  of  years  in  the  world, 
but  have  also  been  much  tumbled  up  and  down  in  it ;  which  hath  made  me  so  well 
known.  Besides  the  modern  advantages  of  coffeehouses  in  this  great  city,  before 
which  men  knew  not  how  to  be  acquainted  but  with  their  own  relations  or  societies, 
I  might  add  that  I  come  of  a  longaevous  race,  by  which  means  I  have  wiped  some 
feathers  off  the  wings  of  time  for  several  generations,  which  does  reach  high,"  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Aubrey's  account  of  Shakspere,  brief  and  imperfect  as 
it  is,  is  the  earliest  known  to  exist.  His  story  of  Shakspere's  coming  to  London 
is  a  simple  and  natural  one,  without  a  single  marvellous  circumstance  about  it : — 
"  This  William,  being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting,  came  to  London." 
This,  the  elder  story,  appears  to  us  to  have  much  greater  verisimilitude  than 
Rowe's,  the  later : — "  He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  business  and  family  in  War- 
wickshire for  some  time,  and  shelter  himself  in  London."  Aubrey,  who  has  picked 
up  all  the  gossip  "  of  coffeehouses  in  this  great  city,"  hears  no  word  of  Rowe's  story, 
which  would  certainly  have  been  handed  down  amongst  the  traditions  of  the 
theatre  to  Davenant  and  Shadwell,  from  whom  he  does  hear  something  : — "  I  have 
heard  Sir  William  Davenant  and  Mr.  Thomas  Shadwell  (who  is  counted  the  best 
comedian  we  have  now)  say,  that  he  had  a  most  prodigious  wit."  Neither  does  he 
say,  nor  indeed  any  one  else  till  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  after  Shakspere  is 
dead,  that,  "  after  four  years'  conjugal  discord,  he  would  resolve  upon  that  plan  of 
solitary  emigration  to  the  metropolis,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  released  him 
from  the  humiliation  of  domestic  feuds,  succeeded  so  splendidly  for  his  worldly 
prosperity,  and  with  a  train  of  circumstances  so  vast  for  all  future  ages."*     It  is 

*  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.' 
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certainly  a  singular  vocation  for  a  writer  of  genius  to  bury  the  legendary  scandals 
of  the  days  of  Rowe,  for  the  sake  of  exhuming  a  new  scandal,  which  cannot  be 
received  at  all  without  the  belief  that  the  circumstance  must  have  had  a  permanent 
and  most  evil  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  man  who  thus  cowardly  and 
ignominiously  is  held  to  have  severed  himself  from  his  duty  as  a  husband  and  a 
father.     We  cannot  trace  the  evil  influence,  and  therefore  we       ""^ 
L       reject  the  scandal.     It  has  not  even  the  slightest  support  from      ,^L 
F       the  weakest  tradition.     It  is  founded  upon  an  imperfect  com-      ^^ 
rsg^      parison  of  two  documents,  judging  of  the  habits  of  that  period  by       ^ 
^[^     those  of  our  own  day  ;  supported  by  quotations  from  a  dramatist       p) 

^v       of  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  affirm  that  he  ever  wrote  a  line  ^t^ 

"Irt        which  had  strict  reference  to  his  own  feelings  and    circum-  >^ 
^        stances.  ^^ 

In  the  baptismal  register  of  the  parish  of  Stratford  for  1583  Wi 

is  the  entry  of  the  baptism  of  Susanna  on  the  26th  May.     This  '^ 
record  necessarily  implies  the  residence  of  the  wife  of  William       I 
Shakspere  in  the  parish  of  Stratford.      Did  he  himself  con-       | 
tinue  to  reside  in  this  parish  ?     There  is  no  evidence  of  his      ^ 
residence.     His  name  appears  in  no  suit  in  the  Bailiff's  Court 
at  this  period.     He  fills  no  municipal  office,  such  as  his  father      P 

had  filled  before  him.     But  his  wife  continues  to  reside  in  the  0^^ 
native  place  of  her  husband,   surrounded  by  his  relations  and       s 
her  own.      His  father  and  his  mother  no  doubt  watch  with       o^ 

anxious  solicitude  over  the  fortunes  of  their  first  son.     He  has  -JQ 

^  J      a  brother,  Gilbert,  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  a  sister  of  four-  ^ 

teen.     His  brother  Richard  is  nine  years  of  age  ;  but  Edmund  ^\, 
^         is  young  enough  to  be  the  playmate  of  his  little  Susanna.     On        | 
5         the  2nd  February,  1585,  there  is  another  entry  in  the  parochial       ^ 
^^         register,  of  the  baptism  of  Hamnet  and  Judith,  son  and  daugh-       /%, 
^^      ter  to  William  Shakspere.     While   he  is  yet  a  minor  he  is  the       \  , 
\p^         father  of  three  children.      The  circumstance  of  his  minority        D 
VJ         may  perhaps  account  for  the  absence  of  his  name  from  all  re-      ( |^ 
iQ         cords  of  court-leet,  or  bailiff''s  court,  or  common-hall.     He  was      ^!^ 
^         neither  a  constable,  nor  an  ale-conner,  nor  an  overseer,  nor  a        ^ 
w        jury-man,  because  he  was  a  minor.     We  cannot  affirm  that  he        ^ 
c^^     did  not  leave  Stratford  before  his  minority  expired  ;  but  it  is        *^ 
C^       to  be  inferred  that,  if  he  had  continued  to  reside  at  Stratford        S- 
^^       after  he  was  legally  of  age,  we  should  have  found  traces  of  his        §< 
residence  in  the  records  of  the  town.     If  his  residence  was  out        £« 
of  the  borough,  as  we  have  supposed  his  father's  to  have  been  at  this         _^ 
period,  some  trace  would  yet  have  been  found  of  him,  in  all  likelihood,       ^^ 
within  the  parish.     Just  before  the  termination  of  his  minority  we  have        g^ 

an  undeniable  record  that  he  was  a  second  time  a  father  within  the  parish.  ";;;^ 
It   is    at   this   period,    then,    that  we    would    place    his   removal  from        <^ 
Stratford ;  his  flight,  according  to  the  old  legend  ;    his    solitary    emi-        o 
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gration,  according  to  the  new  discovery.  That  his  emigration  was  even  solitary 
we  have  not  a  tittle  of  evidence.  Rowe  says  that,  after  having  settled  in  the  world 
in  a  family  manner,  and  continued  in  this  kind  of  settlement  for  some  time,  the 
extravagance  of  which  he  was  guilty  in  robbing  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park  obliged 
him  to  leave  his  business  and  family.  He  could  not  have  so  left,  even  according 
to  the  circumstances  which  were  known  to  Rowe,  till  after  the  birth  of  his  son  and 
daughter  in  1585.  But  the  story  goes  on  : — "It  is  at  this  time,  and  upon  this 
accident,  that  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  first  acquaintance  in  the  playhouse.  He 
was  received  into  the  company  then  in  being,  at  first  in  a  very  mean  rank  ;  but 
his  admirable  wit,  and  the  natural  turn  of  it  to  the  stage,  soon  distinguished  him, 
if  not  as  an  extraordinary  actor,  yet  as  an  excellent  writer."  Sixty  years  after 
the  time  of  Rowe  the  story  assumed  a  more  circumstantial  shape,  as  far  as  regards 
the  mean  rank  which  Shakspere  filled  in  his  early  connexion  with  the  theatre.  Dr. 
Johnson  adds  one  passage  to  the  '  Life,'  which  he  says  "  Mr.  Pope  related,  as  com- 
municated to  him  by  Mr.  Rowe."  It  is  so  remarkable  an  anecdote  that  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  Rowe  did  not  himself  add  it  to  his  own  meagre  account : — 

"In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  coaches  being  yet  uncommon,  and  hired  coaches  not 
at  all  in  use,  those  who  were  too  proud,  too  tender,  or  too  idle  to  walk,  went  on 
horseback  to  any  distant  business  or  diversion.  Many  came  on  horseback  to  the 
play;  and  when  Shakspere  fled  to  London  from  the  terror  of  a  criminal  prose- 
cution, his  first  expedient  was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  playhouse,  and  hold  the 
horses  of  those  that  had  no  servants,  that  they  might  be  ready  again  after  the 
performance.  In  this  office  he  became  so  conspicuous  for  his  care  and  readiness, 
that  in  a  short  time  every  man  as  he  alighted  called  for  Will  Shakspeare,  and 
scarcely  any  other  waiter  was  trusted  with  a  horse  while  Will  Shakspeare  could  be 
had.  This  was  the  first  dawn  of  better  fortune.  Shakspeare,  finding  more  horses 
put  into  his  hand  than  he  could  hold,  hired  boys  to  wait  under  his  inspection,  who, 
when  Will  Shakspeare  was  summoned,  were  immediately  to  present  themselves — 
'  I  am  Shakspeare's  boy.  Sir.' — In  time,  Shakspeare  found  higher  employment ; 
but  as  long  as  the  practice  of  riding  to  the  playhouse  continued,  the  waiters  that 
held  the  horses  retained  the  appellation  of  Shakspeare's  boys." 

Steevens  has  attempted  to  impugn  the  credibility  of  this  anecdote  by  saying,- — 
"  That  it  was  once  the  general  custom  to  ride  on  horseback  to  the  play  I  am  yet 
to  learn.  The  most  popular  of  the  theatres  were  on  the  Bankside  ;  and  we  are 
told  by  the  satirical  pamphleteers  of  that  time  that  the  usual  mode  of  conveyance 
to  these  places  of  amusement  was  by  water,  but  not  a  single  writer  so  much  as 
hints  at  the  custom  of  riding  to  them,  or  at  the  practice  of  having  horses  held 
during  the  hours  of  exhibition."  Steevens  is  here  in  error  ;  he  has  a  vague  notion 
— which  is  still  persevered  in  with  singular  obstinacy,  even  by  those  who  have  now 
the  means  of  knowing  that  Shakspere  had  acquired  property  in  the  chief  theatre  in 
1589 — that  the  great  dramatic  poet  had  felt  no  inspiration  till  he  was  about  eight- 
and-twenty,  and  that,  therefore,  his  connexion  with  the  theatre  began  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside — a  theatre  not  built  till  1593.  To  the  earlier 
theatres,  if  they  were  frequented  by  the  gallants  of  the  Court,  they  would  have 
gone  on  horses.  They  did  so  go,  as  we  learn  from  Dekker,  long  after  the  Bank- 
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side  theatres  were  established.  The  story  first  appeared  in  a  book  entitled  '  The 
Lives  of  the  Poets,'  considered  to  be  the  work  of  Theophilus  Gibber,  but  said  to 
be  written  by  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Shiels,  who  was  an  amanuensis  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  Shiels  had  certainly  some  hand  in  the  book  ;  and  there  we  find  that 
Davenant  told  the  anecdote  to  Better  ton,  who  communicated  it  to  Rowe,  who  told 
it  to  Pope,  who  told  it  to  Dr.  Newton.  Improbable  as  the  story  is  as  it  now  stands, 
there  may  be  a  scintillation  of  truth  in  it,  as  in  most  traditions.  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  might  have  had  Shakspere's  boys  to  hold 
horses,  but  not  Shakspere  himself.  As  a  proprietor  of  the  theatre,  Shakspere 
might  sagaciously  perceive  that  its  interest  would  be  promoted  by  the  readiest 
accommodation  being  offered  to  its  visitors  ;  and  further,  with  that  worldly  adroit- 
ness which,  in  him,  was  not  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  the  highest  genius, 
he  might  have  derived  an  individual  profit  by  employing  servants  to  perform  this 
office.  In  an  age  when  horse-stealing  was  one  of  the  commonest  occurrences,  it 
would  be  a  guarantee  for  the  safe  charge  of  the  horses  that  they  were  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  agents  of  one  then  well  known  in  the  world, — an  actor,  a  writer, 
a  proprietor  of  the  theatre.  Such  an  association  with  the  author  of  '  Hamlet ' 
must  sound  most  anti-poetical ;  but  the  fact  is  scarcely  less  prosaic  than  that  the 
same  wondrous  man,  about  the  period  when  he  wrote  '  Macbeth,'  had  an  action 
for  debt  in  the  Bailiff's  Court  at  Stratford,  to  recover  thirty-five  shillings  and  ten- 
pence  for  corn  by  him  sold  and  delivered. 

Familiar,  then,  with  theatrical  exhibitions,  such  as  they  were,  from  his  earliest 
youth,  and  with  a  genius  so  essentially  dramatic  that  all  other  writers  that  the 
world  has  seen  have  never  approached  him  in  his  power  of  going  out  of  himself,  it 
is  inconsistent  with  probability  that  he  should  not  have  attempted  some  dramatic 
composition  at  an  early  age.  The  theory  that  he  was  first  employed  in  repairing 
the  plays  of  others  we  hold  to  be  altogether  untenable  ;  supported  only  by  a  very 
narrow  view  of  the  great  essentials  to  a  dramatic  work,  and  by  verbal  criticism, 
which,  when  carefully  examined,  utterly  fails  even  in  its  own  petty  assumptions. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  three  Parts  of  '  Henry  VI.'  belong  to  the  early 
stage.  We  believe  them  to  be  wholly  and  absolutely  the  early  work  of  Shakspere. 
But  we  do  not  necessarily  hold  that  they  were  his  earliest  work ;  for  the  proof  is  so 
clear  of  the  continual  improvements  and  elaborations  which  he  made  in  his  best 
productions,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  some  of  the  plays  which  have  the 
most  finished  air,  but  of  which  there  were  no  early  editions,  may  not  be  founded 
upon  very  youthful  compositions.  Others  may  have  wholly  perished  ;  thrown  aside 
after  a  season ;  never  printed ;  and  neglected  by  their  author,  to  whom  new 
inventions  would  be  easier  than  remodellings  of  pieces  probably  composed  upon  a 
false  theory  of  art.  For  it  is  too  much  to  imagine  that  his  first  productions  would 
be  wholly  untainted  by  the  taste  of  the  period.  Some  might  have  been  weak 
delineations  of  life  and  character,  overloaded  with  mythological  conceits  and 
pastoral  affectations,  like  the  plays  of  Lyly,  which  were  the  Court  fashion  before 
1590.  Others  might  have  been  prompted  by  the  false  ambition  to  produce  effect, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  '  Locrine,'  and  partially  so  of  '  Titus  Andronicus.' 
But  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure — that  there  v/ould  be  no  want  of  power  even  in 
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his  first  productions  ;  that  real  poetry  would  have  gushed  out  of  the  bombast,  and 
true  wit  sparkled  amidst  the  conceits.  His  first  plays  would,  we  think,  fall  in  with 
the  prevailing  desire  of  the  people  to  learn  the  history  of  their  country  through  the 
stage.  If  so,  they  would  certainly  not  exhibit  the  feebleness  of  some  of  those 
performances  which  were  popular  about  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
and  which  continued  to  be  popular  even  after  he  had  most  successfully  undertaken 

"  To  raise  our  ancient  sovereigns  from  their  hearse." 

The  door  of  the  theatre  was  not  a  difficult  one  for  him  to  enter.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  several  of  the  most  eminent  actors  of  this  very  period  are  held  to  have 
been  his  immediate  neighbours.  We  see  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  first  step 
taken  by  him  in  a  decision  as  interesting  to  ages  unborn  as  important  to  himself, 
was  the  experimental  one  of  rendering  his  personal  aid  towards  the  proper  per- 
formance of  his  first  acted  play.  We  inverse  the  usual  belief  in  this  matter. 
We  think  that  Shakspere  became  an  actor  because  he  was  a  dramatic  writer,  and 
not  a  dramatic  writer  because  he  was  an  actor.  He  very  quickly  made  his  way  to 
wealth  and  reputation,  not  so  much  by  a  handsome  person  and  pleasing  manners, 
as  by  that  genius  which  left  all  other  competitors  far  behind  him  in  the  race  of 
dramatic  composition ;  and  by  that  prudence  which  taught  him  to  combine  the 
exercise  of  his  extraordinary  powers  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  course  of  life 
he  had  chosen,  not  lowering  his  art  for  the  advancement  of  his  fortune,  but 
achieving  his  fortune  in  showing  what  mighty  things  might  be  accomplished  by 
his  art. 

Amongst  those  innumerable  by-ways  in  London  which  are  familiar  to  the 
hurried  pedestrian,  there  is  a  well-known  line  of  streets,  or  rather  lanes,  leading 
from  the  hill  on  which  St.  Paul's  stands  to  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  Between  Apothecaries'  Hall  and  Printing-house  Square  is  a  short  lane, 
leading  into  an  open  space  called  Playhouse  Yard.  It  is  one  of  those  shabby 
places  of  which  so  many  in  London  lie  close  to  the  glittering  thoroughfares ;  but 
which  are  known  only  to  their  own  inhabitants,  and  have  at  all  times  an  air  of  quiet 
which  seems  like  desolation.  The  houses  of  this  little  square,  or  yard,  are  neither 
ancient  nor  modern.  Some  of  them  were  probably  built  soon  after  the  great  fire 
of  London ;  for  a  few  present  their  gable  fronts  to  the  streets,  and  the  wide 
casements  of  others  have  evidently  been  filled  up  and  modern  sashes  inserted.  But 
there  is  nothing  here,  nor  indeed  in  the  whole  precinct,  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  yards  of  ancient  wall,  that  has  any  pretension  to  belong  to  what  may  be  called 
the  antiquities  of  London.  In  the  heart  of  this  precinct,  close  by  the  church  of  a 
suppressed  monastery,  surrounded  by  the  new  houses  of  the  nobility,  in  the  very 
spot  which  is  now  known  as  Playhouse  Yard,  was  built,  in  1575,  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre. 

The  history  of  the  early  stage,  as  it  is  to  be  deduced  from  statutes,  and  procla- 
mations, and  orders  of  council,  exhibits  a  constant  succession  of  conflicts  between 
the  civic  authorities  and  the  performers  of  plays.  The  act  of  the  14th  of  Elizabeth, 
"  for  the  punishment  of  vagabonds,  and  for  relief  of  the  poor  and  impotent,"  was 
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essentially  an  act  of  protection  for  the  established  companies  of  players.  We  have 
here,  for  the  first  time,  a  definition  of  rogues  and  vagabonds ;  and  it  includes  not 
only  those  who  can  "  give  no  reckoning  how  he  or  she  doth  lawfully  get  his  or  her 
living,"  but  "  all  fencers,  bearwards,  common  players  in  interludes,  and  minstrels, 
not  belonging  to  any  baron  in  this  realm,  or  towards  any  other  honourable  per- 
sonage of  greater  degree  ;  all  jugglers,  pedlers,  tinkers,  and  petty  chapmen  ;  which 
said  fencers,  bearwards,  common  players  in  interludes,  minstrels,  jugglers,  pedlers, 
tinkers,  and  petty  chapmen,  shall  wander  abroad,  and  have  not  licence  of  two  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  at  the  least,  whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quorum,  where  and  in  what 
shire  they  shall  happen  to  wander."  The  circumstance  of  belonging  to  any  baron, 
or  person  of  greater  degree,  was  in  itself  a  pretty  large  exception ;  and  if  in  those 
times  of  rising  puritanism  the  licence  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  was  not  always  to 
be  procured,  the  large  number  of  companies  enrolled  as  the  servants  of  the  nobility 
offers  sufficient  evidence  that  the  profession  of  a  player  was  not  a  persecuted  one, 
but  one  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  ruling  powers.  There  was  one  company  of 
players,  the  Earl  of  Leicester's,  which,  within  two  years  after  the  legislative 
protection  of  this  act,  received  a  more  important  privilege  from  the  Queen  herself. 
In  1574  a  writ  of  privy  seal  was  issued  to  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  com- 
manding him  to  set  forth  letters  patent  addressed  to  all  justices,  &c.,  licensing  and 
authorizing  James  Burbage,  and  four  other  persons,  servants  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  "  to  use,  exercise,  and  occupy  the  art  and  faculty  of  playing  comedies, 
tragedies,  interludes,  stage-plays,  and  such  other  like  as  they  have  already  used 
and  studied,  or  hereafter  shall  use  and  study,  as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our 
loving  subjects,  as  for  oui*  solace  and  pleasure,  when  we  shall  think  good  to  see 
them."  And  they  were  to  exhibit  their  performances  "  as  well  within  our  City  of 
London  and  liberties  of  the  same,"  as  "throughout  our  realm  of  England." 
Without  knowing  how  far  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  might  have  been 
molested  by  the  authorities  of  the  City  of  London,  in  defiance  of  this  patent,  it  is 
clear  that  the  patent  was  of  itself  insufficient  to  insure  their  kind  reception  within 
the  city ;  for  it  appears  that,  within  three  months  after  the  date  of  the  patent,  a 
letter  was  written  fi-om  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  directing  him  "  to 
admit  the  comedy-players  within  the  city  of  London,  and  to  be  otherwise  favourably 
used."  This  mandate  was  probably  obeyed ;  but  in  1575  the  Court  of  Common 
Coimcil,  without  any  exception  for  the  objects  of  the  patent  of  1574,  made  certain 
orders,  in  the  city  language  termed  an  act,  which  assumed  that  the  whole  authority 
for  the  regulation  of  plays  was  in  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  ;  that  they 
only  could  license  theatrical  exhibitions  within  the  city ;  and  that  the  players  whom 
they  did  license  should  contribute  half  their  receipts  to  charitable  purposes.  The 
civic  authorities  appear  to  have  stretched  their  power  somewhat  too  far ;  for  in  that 
very  year  James  Burbage,  and  the  other  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  erected 
their  theatre  amidst  the  houses  of  the  great  in  the  Blackfriars,  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  city  walls,  but  absolutely  out  of  the  control  of  the  city  officers.  The  imme- 
diate neighbours  of  the  players  were  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Hunsdon,  as 
we  learn  from  a  petition  against  the  players  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct. 
The  petition  was  unavaihng.     The  rooms  which  it  states  "  one  Burbage  hath  lately 
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bought"  were  converted  "into  a  common  playhouse;"  and  within  fourteen  years 
from  the  period  of  its  erection  William  Shakspere  was  one  of  its  proprietors. 

The  royal  patent  of  1574  authorized  in  the  exercise  of  their  art  and  faculty 
"  James  Burbadge,  John  Perkyn,  John  Lanham,  William  Johnson,  and  Robert 
Wilson,"  who  are  described  as  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Although 
on  the  early  stage  the  characters  were  frequently  doubled,  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  these  five  persons  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  form  a  company  of  come- 
dians. They  had,  no  doubt,  subordinate  actors  in  their  pay ;  they  being  the  pro- 
prietors or  shareholders  in  the  general  adventure.  Of  these  five  original  patentees 
four  remained  as  the  "sharers  in  the  Blackfriars  Playhouse"  in  1589,  the  name 
only  of  John  Perkyn  being  absent  from  the  subscribers  to  a  certificate  to  the  Privy 
Council  that  the  company  acting  at  the  Blackfriars  "  have  never  given  cause  of 
displeasure  in  that  they  have  brought  into  their  plays  matters  of  state  and  re- 
ligion." This  certificate — which  bears  the  date  of  November,  1589 — exhibits  to 
us  the  list  of  the  professional  companions  of  Shakspere  in  an  early  stage  of  his 
career,  though  certainly  not  in  the  very  earliest.  The  certificate  describes  the 
persons  subscribing  it  as  "  her  Majesty's  poor  players,"  and  sets  forth  that  they 
are  "  all  of  them  sharers  in  the  Blackfriars  Playhouse."  Their  names  are  presented 
in  the  following  order: — 1.  James  Burbadge.  2.  Richard  Burbadge.  3.  John 
Laneham.  4.  Thomas  Greene.  5.  Robert  Wilson.  6.  John  Taylor.  7.  Anth. 
Wadeson.  8.  Thomas  Pope.  9.  George  Peele.  10.  Augustine  Phillipps.  11. 
Nicholas  Towley.  12.  William  Shakespeare.  13.  William  Kempe.  14. 
William  Johnson.     15.  Baptiste  Goodale.     16.  Robert  Armyn. 

It  would  not  be  an  easy  matter,  without  some  knowledge  of  minute  facts  and  a 
considerable  effort  of  imagination,  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  that  building  in 
the  Blackfriars — rooms  converted  into  a  common  playhouse — in  which  we  may 
conclude  that  the  first  plays  of  Shakspere  were  exhibited.  The  very  expression 
used  by  the  petitioners  against  Burbage's  project  would  imply  that  the  building 
was  not  very  nicely  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  dramatic  representation.  They  say, 
"which  rooms  the  said  Burbage  is  now  altering,  and  meaneth  very  shortly  to 
convert  and  turn  the  same  into  a  common  playhouse."  And  yet  we  are  not  to 
infer  that  the  rooms  were  hastily  adapted  to  their  object  by  the  aid  of  a  few  boards 
and  drapery,  like  the  barn  of  a  strolling  company.  In  1596  the  shareholders  say, 
in  a  petition  to  the  Privy  Council,  that  the  theatre,  "  by  reason  of  its  having  been 
so  long  built,  hath  fallen  into  great  decay,  and  that,  besides  the  reparation  thereof, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  the  same  more  convenient  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  auditories  coming  thereto."  The  structure,  no  doubt,  was  adapted  to  its 
object  without  any  very  great  regard  to  durability ;  and  the  accommodations,  both 
for  actors  and  audience,  were  of  a  somewhat  rude  nature.  The  Blackfriars  was  a 
winter  theatre ;  so  that,  differing  from  the  Globe,  which  belonged  to  the  same 
company,  it  was,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  roofed  in.  It  appears  surprising  that, 
in  a  climate  like  that  of  England,  even  a  summer  theatre  should  be  without  a 
roof;  but  the  surprise  is  lessened  when  we  consider  that,  when  the  Globe  was  built, 
in  1594,  not  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  plays  were  commonly  represented  in 
the  open  yards  of  the  inns  of  London.  The  Belle  Savage  was  amongst  the  most 
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famous  of  these  inn-yard  theatres ;  and  even  the  present  area  of  that  inn  will  show- 
how  readily  it  might  be  adapted  for  such  performances.  The  Blackfriars  theatre 
was  probably  little  more  than  a  large  space,  arranged  pretty  much  like  the  Belle 
Savage  yard,  but  with  a  roof  over  it.  Indeed,  so  completely  were  the  public 
theatres  adapted  after  the  model  of  the  temporary  ones,  that  the  space  for  the 
"  groundlings"  long  continued  to  be  called  the  yard.  One  of  the  earliest  theatres, 
built  probably  about  the  same  time  as  the  Blackfriars,  was  called  the  Curtain, 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  refinement  of  separating  the  actors  from  the 
audience  during  the  intervals  of  the  representation  was  at  first  peculiar  to  that 
theatre. 

In  the  continuation  of  Stow's  '  Chronicle,'  by  Edmund  Howes,  there  is  a  very 
curious  passage,  which  carries  us  back  from  the  period  in  which  he  was  writing 
(1631)  for  sixty  years.  He  describes  the  destruction  of  the  Globe  by  fire  in  1613, 
the  burning  of  the  Fortune  Playhouse  four  years  after,  the  rebuilding  of  both 
theatres,  and  the  erection  of  "a  new  fair  playhouse  near  the  Whitefriars."  He 
then  adds, — "  And  this  is  the  seventeenth  stage,  or  common  playhouse,  which  hath 
been  new  made  within  the  space  of  threescore  years  within  London  and  the 
suburbs,  viz. :  five  inns,  or  common  hostelries,  turned  to  playhouses,  one  Cockpit, 
St.  Paul's  singing-school,  one  in  the  Blackfriars,  and  one  in  the  Whitefriars,  which 
was  built  last  of  all,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  twenty-nine.  All  the 
rest  not  named  were  erected  only  for  common  playhouses,  besides  the  new-built 
Bear-garden,  which  was  built  as  well  for  plays,  and  fencers'  prizes,  as  bull- 
baiting  ;  besides  one  in  former  time  at  Newington  Butts.  Before  the  space  of 
threescore  years  abovesaid  I  neither  knew,  heard,  nor  read  of  any  such  theatres, 
set  stages,  or  playhouses,  as  have  been  purposely  built  within  man's  memory."  It 
would  appear,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  very  imperfect  materials  which 
exist,  that  in  the  early  period  of  Shakspere's  connexion  with  the  Blackfriars  it  was 
the  only  private  theatre.  It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  proprietors  of  this 
theatre,  being  the  Queen's  servants,  were  the  most  respectable  of  their  vocation ; 
conformed  to  the  ordinances  of  the  state  with  the  utmost  scrupulousness ;  endea- 
voured to  attract  a  select  audience  rather  than  an  uncritical  multitude;  and 
received  higher  prices  for  admission  than  were  paid  at  the  public  theatres.  The 
performances  at  the  Blackfriars  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  winter.  Whether 
the  performances  were  in  the  day  or  evening,  artificial  lights  were  used.  The 
audience  in  what  we  now  call  the  pit  (then  also  so  called)  sat  upon  benches,  and 
did  not  stand,  as  in  the  yard  open  to  the  sky  of  the  public  playhouses.  There 
were  small  rooms  corresponding  with  the  private  boxes  of  existing  theatres.  A 
portion  of  the  audience,  including  those  who  aspired  to  the  distinction  of  critics, 
sat  upon  the  stage.  It  is  possible,  and  indeed  there  is  some  evidence,  that  the 
rate  of  admission  varied  according  to  the  attraction  of  the  performance ;  and  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  a  company  like  that  of  Shakspere's  generally  charged  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  larger  theatres,  which  depended  more  upon  the  multitude. 

At  an  early  period,  but  not  so  early  as  the  date  of  the  certificate  of  1589,  which 
shows  that  Shakspere  was  a  sharer  in  the  company  acting  at  the  Blackfriars,  he  is 
mentioned  by  contemporaries.     Henry  Chettle  is  one  of  the  very  few  persons  who 
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have  left  us  any  distinct  memorial  of  Shakspere.     He  appears  to  have  had  some 
connexion  with  the  writers  of  his  time,  in  preparing  their  manuscripts  for  the  press. 
He  so  prepared  Greene's  posthumous  tract,   '  The  Groat's-worth  of  Wit,'  copying 
out  the  author's  faint  and  blotted  sheets,  written  on  his  sick-bed.    In  this  pamphlet 
of  Greene's  an  insult  was  offered  to  Shakspere ;  and  it  would  appear  from  the 
allusions  of  Chettle  that  he  was  justly  offended.     Marlowe,  also,  resented,  as  well 
he  might,  a  charge   of  impiety  which  was  levelled  against  him.     Chettle  says, 
"  With  neither  of  them  that  take  offence  was  I  acquainted."     By  acquaintance  he 
means  companionship,  if  not  friendship.     He  goes  on,   "  And  with  one  of  them  I 
care  not  if  I  never  be."     He  is  supposed  here  to  point  at  Marlowe.     But  to  the 
other  he  tenders  an  apology,  in  all  sincerity :   "  The  other,  whom  at  that  time  I 
did  not  so  much  spare  as  since  I  wish  I  had,  for  that  as  I  have  moderated  the  heat 
of  living  writers,  and  might  have  used  my  own  discretion  (especially  in  such  a 
case),  the  author  being  dead,  that  I  did  not  I  am  as  sorry  as  if  the   original  fault 
had  been  my  fault ;  because  myself  have  seen  his  demeanour  no  less  civil  than  he 
excellent  in  the  quality  he  professes  :  besides,  divers  of  worship  have  reported  his 
uprightness   of  dealing,  which  argues    his  honesty,  and   his    facetious   grace    in 
writing,  that  approves   his   art."      In  the  Induction  to  'Cynthia',:  Revels'  Ben 
Jonson  makes  one  of  the  personified  spectators  on  the  stage  say,  "  I  would  speak 
with  your  author ;  where  is  he  ?  "     It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  author  to  mix  with  that  part  of  the  audience  ;   and  thus  Henry 
Chettle  may  be  good  evidence  of  the  civil  demeanour  of  William  Shakspere.     We 
may  thus  imagine  the  young  author  composedly  moving  amidst  the  throng  of  wits 
and  critics  that  fill  the  stage.     He  moves  amongst  them  modestly,  bu«  without  any 
false  humility.     In  worldly  station,   if  such   a  consideration  could  influence    his 
demeanour,  he  is  fully  their  equal.     They  are  for  the  most  part,  as  he  himself  is, 
actors,  as  well  as  makers  of  plays.     Phillips  says  Marlowe  was  an  actor.     Greene 
is  reasonably  conjectured  to  have  been  an  actor.     Peele  and  Wilson  were  actors  of 
Shakspere's  own  company ;  and  so  was  Anthony  Wadeson.     There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  upon  the   early  stage  the  occupations  for  the  most  part  went  together. 
The  dialogue  was  less  regarded  than  the  action.     A  plot  was  hastily  got  up,  with 
rude  shows  and  startling  incidents.     The  characters  were  little  discriminated ;  one 
actor  took  the  tyrant  line,  and  another  the  lover ;  and  ready  words  were  at  hand 
for  the  one  to  rant  with  and  the  other  to  whine.     The  actors  were  not  very  soli- 
citous about  the  words,  and  often  discharged  their  mimic  passions  in  extempora- 
neous eloquence.     In  a  few  years  the  necessity  of  pleasing  more  refined  audiences 
changed  the  economy  of  the  stage.     Men  of  high  talent  sought  the  theatre  as  a 
ready  mode  of  maintenance  by  their  writings ;  but  their  connexion  with  the  stage 
would  naturally  begin  in  acting  rather  than  in  authorship.     The  managers,  them- 
selves actors,  would  think,  and  perhaps  rightly,  that  an  actor  would  be  the  best 
judge  of  dramatic  effect.     The  rewards  of  authorship  through  the  medium  of  the 
press  were  in  those  days  small  indeed  ;  and  paltry  as  was  the  dramatist's  fee,  the 
players  were  far  better  paymasters  than  the  stationers.     To  become  a  sharer  in  a 
theatrical  speculation  offered  a  reasonable  chance  of  competence,  if  not  of  wealth. 
If  a  sharer  existed  who  was  "  excellent "  enough  in  "  the  quality  "  he  professed  to 
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fill  the  stage  creditably,  and  added  to  that  quality  "  a  facetious  grace  in  writing," 
there  is  no  doubt  that  with  "  uprightness  of  dealing  "  he  would,  in  such  a  company 
as  that  of  the  Blackfriars,  advance  rapidly  to  distinction,  and  have  the  countenance 
and  friendship  of  "  divers  of  worship."  Those  of  Shakspere's  early  competitors 
who  approached  the  nearest  to  him  in  genius  possessed  not  that  practical  wisdom 
which  carried  him  safely  and  honourably  through  a  life  beset  with  some  temptations. 
They  knew  not  the  value  of  "  government  and  modesty."  He  lived  amongst  them, 
but  we  may  readily  conclude  that  he  was  not  of  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1588,  and  through  the  summer  also,  we  may  well  believe  that 
Shakspere  abided  in  London,  whether  or  not  he  had  his  wife  and  children  about 
him.  The  course  of  public  events  was  such  that  he  would  scarcely  have  left  the 
capital,  even  for  a  few  weeks.  For  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  the  vast  city  were 
mightily  stirred  ;  and  whilst  in  that  "  shop  of  war  "  might  be  heard  on  every  side 
the  din  of  "  anvils  and  hammers  waking  to  fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments 
of  armed  justice,"*  the  poet  had  his  own  work  to  do,  in  urging  forward  the  noble 
impulse  through  which  the  people,  of  whatever  sect  or  whatever  party,  willed  that 
they  would  be  free.     It  was  the  year  of  the  Armada. 

But,  glorious  as  was  the  contemplation  of  the  attitude  of  England  during  this 
year,  the  very  energy  that  had  called  forth  this  noble  display  of  patriotic  spirit 
exhibited  itself  in  domestic  controversy  when  the  pressure  from  without  was  re- 
moved. The  same  season  that  witnessed  the  utter  destruction  of  the  armament  of 
Spain  saw  London  excited  to  the  pitch  of  fury  by  polemical  disputes.  It  was  not 
now  the  quarrel  between  Protestant  and  Romanist,  but  between  the  National 
Church  and  Puritanism.  The  theatres,  those  new  and  powerful  teachers,  lent 
themselves  to  the  controversy.  In  some  of  these  their  licence  to  entertain  the 
people  was  abused  by  the  introduction  of  matters  connected  with  religion  and 
politics ;  so  that  in  1589  Lord  Burghley  not  only  directed  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
inquire  what  companies  of  players  had  offended,  but  a  commission  was  appointed 
for  the  same  purpose.  How  Shakspere's  company  proceeded  during  this  inquiry 
has  been  made  out  most  clearly  by  the  valuable  document  discovered  at  Bridge- 
water  House  by  Mr.  Collier,  wherein  they  disclaim  to  have  conducted  themselves 
amiss.  "  These  are  to  certify  your  Right  Honourable  Lordships  that  her  Majesty's 
poor  players,  James  Burbage,  Richard  Burbage,  John  Laneham,  Thomas  Greene, 
Robert  Wilson,  John  Taylor,  Anth.  Wadeson,  Thomas  Pope,  George  Peele, 
Augustine  Phillipps,  Nicholas  Towley,  William  Shakespeare,  William  Kempe, 
William  Johnson,  Baptiste  Goodale,  and  Robert  Armyn,  being  all  of  them  sharers 
in  the  Blackfriars  playhouse,  have  never  given  cause  of  displeasure  in  that  they 
have  brought  into  their  plays  matters  of  state  and  religion,  unfit  to  be  handled  by 
them,  or  to  be  presented  before  lewd  spectators  :  neither  hath  any  complaint  in  that 
kind  ever  been  preferred  against  them  or  any  of  them.  Wherefore  they  trust  most 
humbly  in  your  Lordships'  consideration  of  their  former  good  behaviour,  being  at 
all  times  ready  and  willing  to  yield  obedience  to  any  command  whatsoever  your 
Lordships  in  your  wisdom  may  think  in  such  case  meet,"  &c.         "  Nov.  1589." 

In  this  petition,  Shakspere,  a  sharer  in  the  theatre,  but  with  others  below  him 

*  Milton :  '  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.' 
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in  the  list,  says,  and  they  all  say,  that  "  they  have  never  brought  into  their  plays 
matters  of  state  and  religion."  The  public  mind  in  1589-90  was  furiously  agitated 
by  "  matters  of  state  and  religion."  A  controversy  was  going  on  which  is  now 
known  as  that  of  Martin  Marprelate,  in  which  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the 
church  were  most  furiously  attacked  in  a  succession  of  pamphlets ;  and  they  were 
defended  with  equal  violence  and  scurrility.  The  theatres  took  part  in  the  con- 
troversy, as  we  learn  from  a  tract  of  Gabriel  Harvey. 

Shakspere's  great  contemporary,  Edmund  Spenser,  in  a  poem  entitled  '  The 
Tears  of  the  Muses,'  originally  published  in  1591,  describes,  in  the  'Complaint' 
of  Thalia,  the  Muse  of  Comedy,  the  state  of  the  drama  at  the  time  in  which  he  is 
writing  : 

"  Where  be  the  sweet  delights  of  learning's  treasure, 
That  wont  with  comic  sock  to  beautify 
The  painted  theatres,  and  fill  with  pleasure 

The  listeners'  eyes,  and  ears  with  melody  ; 
In  which  I  late  was  wont  to  reign  as  queen, 
And  mask  in  mirth  with  graces  well  beseen  ? 

O  !  all  is  gone  ;  and  all  that  goodly  glee, 

Which  wont  to  be  the  glory  of  gay  wits, 
Is  laid  a-bed,  and  nowhere  now  to  see  ; 

And  in  her  room  unseemly  Sorrow  sits, 
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With  hollow  brows  and  griesly  countenance, 
Marring  my  joyous  gentle  dalliance. 

And  him  beside  sits  ugly  Barbarism, 

And  brutish  Ignorance,  ycrept  of  late 
Out  of  dread  dai-kness  of  the  deep  abysm, 

Where  being  bred,  he  light  and  heaven  does  hate  ; 
They  in  the  minds  of  men  now  tyrannize. 
And  the  fair  scene  with  rudeness  foul  disguise. 

All  places  they  with  folly  have  possess'd. 

And  with  vain  toys  the  vulgar  entertain ; 
But  me  have  banished,  with  all  the  rest 

That  whilom  wont  to  wait  upon  my  train, 
Fine  Counterfesance,  and  unhurtful  Sport, 
Delight,  and  Laughter,  deck'd  in  seemly  sort." 

Spenser  was  in  England  in  1590-91,  and  it  is  probable  that  '  The  Tears  of  the 
Muses'  was  written  in  1590.  The  four  stanzas  which  we  have  quoted  are  de- 
scriptive, as  we  think,  of  a  period  of  the  drama  when  it  had  emerged  from  the 
semi-barbarism  by  which  it  was  characterized  "  from  the  commencement  of  Shak- 
spere's  boyhood,  till  about  the  earliest  date  at  which  his  removal  to  London  can  be 
possibly  fixed."  *  This  description  has  nothing  in  common  with  those  accounts  of 
the  drama  which  have  reference  to  this  "  semi-barbarism."  Nor  does  the  writer 
of  it  belong  to  the  school  which  considered  a  violation  of  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  as  the  great  defect  of  the  English  theatre.  Nor  does  he  assert  his  preference 
of  the  classic  school  over  the  romantic,  by  objecting,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  objects, 
that  "  plays  be  neither  right  tragedies  nor  right  comedies,  mingling  kings  and 
clowns."     There  had  been,  according  to  Spenser,  a  state  of  the  drama  that  would 

"  Fill  with  pleasure 
The  listeners'  eyes,  and  ears  with  melody." 

Can  any  comedy  be  named,  if  we  assume  that  Shakspere  had,  in  1590,  not  written 
any,  which  could  be  celebrated — and  by  the  exquisite  versifier  of  'The  Fairy 
Queen ' — for  its  "  melody  "  ?     Could  any  also  be  praised  for 

"  That  goodly  glee 
Which  wont  to  be  the  glory  of  gay  wits  "  ? 

Could  the  plays  before  Shakspere  be  described  by  the  most  competent  of  judges — 
the  most  poetical  mind  of  that  age  next  to  Shakspere — as  abounding  in 

"  Fine  Counterfesance,  and  unhurtful  Sport, 
Delight,  and  Laughter,  deck'd  in  seemly  sort "  ? 

We  have  not  seen  such  a  comedy,  except  some  three  or  four  of  Shakspere's,  which 
could  have  existed  before  1590.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a  comedy  from 
any  other  pen.  What,  according  to  the  '  Complaint '  of  Thalia,  has  banished  sach 
comedy  ?  "  Unseemly  Sorrow,"  it  appears,  has  been  fashionable ; — not  the  pro- 
prieties of  tragedy,  but  a  Sorrow 

"  With  hollow  brows  and  griesly  countenance  ;" — 
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the  violent  scenes  of  blood  which  were  offered  for  the  excitement  of  the  multitude, 
before  the  tragedy  of  real  art  was  devised.  But  this  state  of  the  drama  is  shortly 
passed  over.  There  is  something  more  defined.  By  the  side  of  this  false  tragic 
sit  "  ugly  Barbarism  and  brutish  Ignorance."  These  are  not  the  barbarism  and 
ignorance  of  the  old  stage  ; — they  are 

"  Ycrept  of  late 
Out  of  dread  darkness  of  the  deep  abysm." 

They  "  now  tyrannize  ;"  they  now  "  disguise  "  the  fair  scene  "  with  rudeness.''  The 
Muse  of  Tragedy,  Melpomene,  had  previously  described  the  "  rueful  spectacles  " 
of  "  the  stage."     It  was  a  stage  which  had  no  "  true  tragedy.  "     But  it  had 


"  Delight,  and  Laughter,  deck'd  in  seemly  sort." 

The  four  stanzas  which  we  have  quoted  are  immediately  followed  by  these  four 

others : — 

"  All  these,  and  all  that  else  the  comic  stage 

With  season'd  wit  and  goodly  pleasure  graced, 
By  which  man's  life  in  his  likest  image 

Was  limned  forth,  are  wholly  now  defaced  ; 
And  those  sweet  wits,  which  wont  the  like  to  frame, 
Are  now  despis'd,  and  made  a  laughing  game. 

And  he,  the  man  whom  Nature  self  had  made 

To  mock  herself,  and  Truth  to  imitate 
With  kindly  counter,  under  mimic  shade. 

Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah !  is  dead  of  late, 
With  whom  all  joy  and  jolly  merriment 
Is  also  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent. 

Instead  thereof  scoffing  Scurrility, 

And  scornful  Folly,  with  Contempt,  is  crept. 
Rolling  in  rhymes  of  shameless  ribaldry, 

Without  regard  or  due  decorum  kept ; 
Each  idle  wit  at  will  presumes  to  make, 
And  doth  the  Learned's  task  upon  him  take. 

But  that  same  gentle  spirit,  from  whose  pen 

Large  streams  of  honey  and  sweet  nectar  flow, 
Scorning  the  boldness  of  such  base-born  men, 
i  Which  dare  their  follies  forth  so  rashly  throw. 

Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  cell 
Than  so  himself  to  mockery  to  sell." 

The  love  of  personal  abuse  had  driven  out  real  comedy  ;  and  there  was  one  who,  for 
a  brief  season,  had  left  the  madness  to  take  its  course.     We  cannot  doubt  that 

"  He,  the  man  whom  Nature  self  had  made 
To  mock  herself,  and  Truth  to  imitate," 

was  William  Shakspere. 

England  was  sorely  visited  by  the  plague  in  1592  and  1593.  The  theatres  were 
shut ;  there  were  no  performances  at  Court.  Shakspere,  we  may  believe,  during 
the  long  period  of  the  continuance  of  the  plague  in  London,  had  no  occupation  at 
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the  Blackfriars  Theatre  ;  and  the  pastimes  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  were 
dispensed  with  at  the  palaces.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  residing  at  his  own 
Stratford.  The  leisure,  we  think,  afforded  him  opportunity  of  preparing  the  most 
important  of  that  wonderful  series  of  historical  dramas  which  unquestionably 
appeared  within  a  few  years  of  this  period  ;  and  of  producing  some  other  dramatic 
compositions  of  the  highest  order  of  poetical  excellence.  It  appears  to  us,  looking 
at  the  printed  labours  of  Shakspere  at  this  exact  period,  that  there  was  some  pause 
in  his  professional  occupation ;  and  that  many  months'  residence  in  Stratford,  from 
the  autumn  of  1592  to  the  summer  of  1593,  enabled  him  more  systematically  to 
cultivate  those  higher  faculties  which  placed  him,  even  in  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
temporaries, at  the  head  of  the  living  poets  of  England. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  if  any  external  impulse  were  wanting  to  stimulate  the 
poetical  ambition  of  Shakspere — to  make  him  aspire  to  some  higher  character  than 
that  of  the  most  popular  of  dramatists — such  might  be  found  in  1593  in  the  clear 
field  which  was  left  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  powers.  Robert  Greene  had 
died  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1592,  leaving  behind  him  a  sneer  at  the  actor  who 
aspired  "  to  bombast  out  a  blank  verse."  Had  his  genius  not  been  destroyed  by 
the  wear  and  tear,  and  the  corrupting  influences,  of  a  profligate  life,  he  never  could 
have  competed  with  the  mature  Shakspere.  But  as  we  know  that  "  the  only  Shake- 
scene  in  a  country,"  at  whom  the  unhappy  man  presumed  to  scoft',  felt  the  insult 
somewhat  deeply,  so  we  may  presume  he  took  the  most  eflectual  means  to  prove  to 
the  world  that  he  was  not,  according  to  the  malignant  insinuation  of  his  envious 
compeer,  "  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers."  We  believe  that  in  the 
gentleness  of  his  nature,  when  he  introduced  into  '  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ' 

"  The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning'  for  the  death 
Of  learning  late  deceas'd  in  beggary," 

he  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  grave  of  Greene,  whose  demerits  were  to  be  forgiven  in 
his  misery.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1593,  Christopher  Marlowe  perished  in  a  wretched 
brawl,  "slain  by  Francis  Archer,"  as  the  Register  of  Burials  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  informs  us.  Who  was  left  of  the  dramatists  that  could 
enter  into  competition  with  William  Shakspere,  such  as  he  then  was  ?  He  was 
almost  alone.  The  great  disciples  of  his  school  had  not  arisen.  Jonson  had  not 
appeared  to  found  a  school  of  a  diflPerent  character.  It  was  for  him,  thenceforth,  to 
sway  the  popular  mind  after  his  own  fashion ;  to  disregard  the  obligation  which  the 
rivalry  of  high  talent  might  have  imposed  upon  him  of  listening  to  other  suggestions 
than  those  of  his  own  lofty  art ;  to  make  the  multitude  bow  before  that  art,  rather 
than  that  it  should  accommodate  itself  to  their  habits  andlprejudices.  But  at  a  period 
when  the  exercise  of  the  poetical  power  in  connexion  with  the  stage  was  scarcely 
held  amongst  the  learned  and  the  polite  in  itself  to  be  poetry,  Shakspere  vindicated 
his  reputation  by  the  publication  of  the  '  Venus  and  Adonis.'  It  was,  he  says, 
"  the  first  heir  of  my  invention."  There  may  be  a  doubt  whether  Shakspere  meant 
to  say  literally  that  this  was  the  first  poetical  work  that  he  had  produced ;  or 
whether  he  held,  in  deference  to  some  critical  opinions,  that  his  dramatic  produc- 
tions could  not  be  classed  amongst  the  heirs  of  "  invention."  We  think  that  he 
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meant  to  use  the  words  literally  ;  and  that  he  used  them  at  a  period  when  he  might 
assume,  without  vanity,  that  he  had  taken  his  rank  amongst  the  poets  of  his  time. 
He  dedicates  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton  something  that  had  not  before  been  given 
to  the  world.  He  calls  his  verses  "  unpolished  lines  ;"  he  vows  to  take  advantage 
of  all  idle  hours  till  he  had  honoured  the  young  patron  of  the  Muses  with  "  some 
graver  labour."  But  invention  was  received  then,  as  it  was  afterwards,  as  the 
highest  quality  of  the  poet.  Dryden  says, — "  A  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word 
signifies ;  and  he  who  cannot  make,  that  is  invent,  hath  his  name  for  nothing."  We 
consider,  therefore,  that  "  my  invention"  is  not  the  language  of  one  unknown  to 
fame.  He  was  exhibiting  the  powers  which  he  possessed  upon  a  different  instru- 
ment than  that  to  which  the  world  was  accustomed  ;  but  the  world  knew  that  the 
power  existed.  We  employ  the  word  genius  always  with  reference  to  the  inventive 
or  creative  faculty.  Substitute  the  word  genius  for  invention,  and  the  expression 
used  by  Shakspere  sounds  like  arrogance.  But  the  substitution  may  indicate  that 
the  actual  expression  could  not  have  been  used  by  one  who  came  forward  for  the 
first  time  to  claim  the  honours  of  the  poet.  It  has  been  argued  from  this  expres- 
sion that  Shakspere  had  produced  nothing  original  before  the  '  Venus  and  Adonis ' 
— that  up  to  the  period  of  its  publication,  in  1593,  he  was  only  a  repairer  of  the 
works  of  other  men.     We  hold  that  the  expression  implies  the  direct  contrary. 

We  have  a  distinct  record  when  the  theatres  were  re-opened  after  the  plague. 
The  '  Diary'  of  Philip  Henslowe  records  that  "  the  Earl  of  Sussex  his  men  "  acted 
'  Huon  of  Bordeaux '  on  the  28th  of  December,  1593.  Henslowe  ap])ears  to  have 
had  an  interest  in  this  company.  It  is  probable  that  Shakspere's  theatre  of  the 
Blackfriars  was  opened  about  the  same  period.  We  have  some  evidence  to  show 
what  was  the  duration  of  the  winter  season  at  this  theatre  ;  for  the  same  diary 
shows  that  from  June,  1594,  the  performances  of  the  theatre  at  Newington  Butts 
were  a  joint  undertaking  by  the  Lord  Admiral's  men  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
men.  How  long  this  association  of  two  companies  lasted  is  not  easy  to  determine  ; 
but  during  the  month  of  June  we  have  entries  of  the  exhibition  of  '  Andronicus,'  of 
'  Hamlet,'  and  of  '  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew.'  No  subsequent  entries  exhibit  the 
names  of  plays  which  have  any  real  or  apparent  connexion  with  Shakspere.  It 
appears  that  in  December,  1593,  Richard  Burbage  entered  into  a  bond  with  Peter 
Streete,  a  carpenter,  for  the  performance  on  the  part  of  Burbage  of  the  covenants 
contained  in  an  indenture  of  agreement  by  which  Streete  undertook  to  erect  a  new 
theatre  for  Burbage's  company.  This  was.  the  famous  Globe  on  the  Bankside,  of 
which. Shakspere  was  unquestionably  a  proprietor.  We  thus  see  that  in  1594  there 
were  new  demands  to  be  made  upon  his  invention ;  and  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  the  reliance  of  Burbage  and  his  other  fellows  upon  their  poet's  unequalled 
powers  was  one  of  their  principal  inducements  to  engage  in  this  new  enterprise. 

In  the  midst  of  his  professional  engagements,  which  doubtless  were  renewed  with 
increased  activity  after  their  long  suspension,  Shakspere  published  his  '  Rape  of 
Lucrece.'  He  had.  vowed  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours  till  he  had  honoured 
Lord  Southampton  with  some  graver  labour  than  the  first  heir  of  his  invention. 
The  '  Venus  and  Adonis  '  was  entered  in  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
on  the  18th  of  April,  1593.     The  '  Lucrece '  appears  in  the  same  Registers  on  the 
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9th  of  May,  1594.  That  this  elaborate  poem  was  wholly  or  in  part  composed  in 
that  interval  of  leisure  which  resulted  from  the  shutting  of  the  theatres  in  1593 
may  be  reasonably  conjectured ;  but  it  is  evident  that  during  the  year  which  had 
elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the  first  and  the  second  poem,  Shakspere  had 
been  brought  into  more  intimate  companionship  with  his  noble  patron.  The 
language  of  the  first  dedication  is  that  of  distant  respect,  the  second  is  that  of  grate- 
ful friendship.  At  the  period  when  Shakspere  dedicated  to  him  his  '  Venus  and 
Adonis,'  Lord  Southampton  was  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  become  .intimate  with  Shakspere  from  the  circumstance  that  his  mother  had 
married  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  who  filled  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  would  be  brought  into  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players.  This  is  Drake's  theory.  The  more  natural 
belief  appears  to  be  that  he  had  a  strong  attachment  to  literature,  and,  with  the 
generous  impetuosity  of  his  character,  did  not  regard  the  distinctions  of  rank  to  the 
extent  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  men  of  colder  temperaments  and  more 
worldly  minds.     Shakspere  appears  to  have  been  the  first  amongst  the  writers  of 
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his  day  that  offered  a  public  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  young  nobleman.  Both 
the  dedications,  and  especially  that  of  '  Lucrece,'  are  conceived  in  a  modest  and 
a  manly  spirit,  entirely  different  fi-om  the  ordinary  language  of  literary  adulation. 
There  is  evidence  in  the  second  dedication  of  a  higher  sort  of  intercourse  between' 
the  two  minds  than  consists  with  any  forced  adulation  of  any  kind,  and  especially 
with  any  extravagant  compliments  to  the  learning  and  to  the  abilities  of  a  superior 
in  rank.  Such  testimonies  are  always  suspicious  ;  and  probably  honest  old  Florio, 
when  he  dedicated  his  'World  of  Words'  to  the  Earl  in  1598,  shows  pretty  cor- 
rectly what  the  race  of  panegyrists  expected  in  return  for  their  compliments :  "  In 
truth,  I  acknowledge  an  entire  debt,  not  only  of  my  best  knowledge,  but  of  all ;  yea 
of  more  than  I  know,  or  can,  to  your  bounteous  lordship,  in  whose  pay  and  patron- 
age I  have  lived  some  years;  to  whom  I  owe  and  vow  the  years  I  have  to  live. 
But,  as  to  me,  and  many  more,  the  glorious  and  gracious  sunshine  of  your  honour 
hath  infused  light  and  life."  There  is  an  extraordinary  anecdote  told  by  Rowe  of 
Lord  Southampton's  munificence  to  Shakspere,  which  seems  to  bring  the  poet  some- 
what near  to  Florio's  plain-speaking  association  of  pay  and  patronage: — "AVhat 
grace  soever  the  Queen  conferred  upon  him,  it  was  not  to  her  only  he  owed  the 
fortune  which  the  reputation  of  his  wit  made.  He  had  the  honour  to  meet  with 
many  gi'eat  and  uncommon  marks  of  favour  and  friendship  from  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, famous  in  the  histories  of  that  time  for  his  friendship  to  the  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Essex.  It  was  to  that  noble  lord  that  he  dedicated  his  poem  of  '  Venus 
and  Adonis.'  There  is  one  instance  so  singular  in  die  magnificence  of  this  patron 
of  Shakspeare's,  that  if  I  had  not  been  assured  that  the  story  was  handed  down  by 
Sir  William  D'Avenant,  who  was  probably  very  well  acquainted  with  his  affairs,  I 
should  not  have  ventured  to  have  inserted ;  that  my  Lord  Southampton  at  one  time 
gave  him  a  thousand  pounds,  to  enable  him  to  go  through  with  a  purchase  which  he 
heard  he  had  a  mind  to.  A  bounty  very  great,  and  very  rare  at  any  time,  and 
almost  equal  to  that  profuse  generosity  the  present  age  has  shown  to  French  dancers 
and  Italian  singers."  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  vv'e  are  not  war- 
ranted in  rejecting  a  tradition,  however  we  may  look  suspiciously  upon  the  accuracy 
of  its  details.  D'Avenant  could  scarcely  be  very  well  acquainted  with  Shakspere's 
affairs,  for  he  was  only  ten  years  old  when  Shakspere  died.  The  sum  mentioned  as 
the  gift  of  the  young  nobleman  to  the  poet  is  so  large,  looking  at  the  value  of 
money  in  those  days,  that  it  could  scarcely  consist  with  the  independence  of  a 
generous  spirit  to  bear  the  load  of  such  a  prodigality  of  bounty.  The  notions  of 
those  days  were,  however,  different  from  ours.  Examples  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  of  the  most  lavish  rewards  bestowed  by  princes  and  nobles  upon  great 
painters.  They  received  such  gifts  without  any  compromise  of  their  intellectual 
dignity.  It  was  the  same  then  with  poets.  According  to  the  habits  of  the  time 
Shakspere  might  have  received  a  large  gift  from  Lord  Southampton,  without  any 
forfeiture  of  his  self-respect.  Nevertheless,  Rowe's  story  must  still  appear  suffi-' 
ciently  apocryphal :  "  My  Lord  Southampton  at  one  time  gave  him  a  thousand 
pounds,  to  enable  him  to  go  through  with  a  purchase  which  he  heard  he  had  a 
mind  to."  It  is  not  necessary  to  account  for  the  gradual  acquisition  of  property  by 
Shakspere  that  we  should  yield  our  assent  to  this  tradition,  without  some  qualifica- 
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tion.  In  1589,  when  Lord  Southampton  was  a  lad  at  College,  Shakspere  had 
already  acquired  that  property  which  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  his  future  fortune. 
He  was  then  a  shareholder  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre.  That  the  adventure  was  a 
prosperous  one,  not  only  to  himself  but  to  his  brother  shareholders,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  four  years  afterwards  they  began  the  building  of  another  theatre. 
The  Globe  was  commenced  in  December,  1593  ;  and  being  constructed  for  the 
most  part  of  wood,  was  ready  to  be  opened,  we  should  imagine,  in  the  summer  of 
1594.  In  1596  the  same  prosperous  company  were  prepared  to  expend  consider- 
able sums  upon  the  repair  and  extension  of  their  original  theatre,  the  Blackfi'iars. 
The  name  of  Shakspere  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  document  from  which 
we  collect  this  fact :  it  is  a  petition  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  from 
"  Thomas  Pope,  Richard  Burbadge,  John  Hemings,  Augustine  Philips,  William 
Shakespeare,  William  Kempe,  William  Slye,  Nicholas  Tooley,  and  others,  servants 
to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  her  Majesty ;"  and  it  sets  forth 
that  they  are  "  the  owners  and  players  of  the  private  theatre  in  the  Blackfi-iars ; 
that  it  hath  fallen  into  decay ;  and  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  the 
same  more  convenient  for  the  entertainment  of  auditors  coming  thereto."  It  then 
states  what  is  important  to  the  present  question : — "  To  this  end  your  petitioners 
have  all  and  each  of  them  put  down  sums  of  money  according  to  their  shares  in  the 
said  theatre,  and  which  they  have  justly  and  honestly  gained  by  the  exercise  of  their 
quality  of  stage-players."  It  then  alleges  that  certain  inhabitants  of  the  precinct 
had  besought  the  Couacil  not  to  allow  the  said  private  house  to  remain  open,  "  but 
hereafter  to  be  shut  up  and  closed,  to  the  manifest  and  great  injury  of  your  peti- 
tioners, who  have  no  other  means  whereby  to  maintain  their  wives  and  families,  but 
by  the  exercise  of  their  quality  as  they  have  heretofore  done."  The  common  pro- 
prietorship of  the  company  in  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  is  also  noticed  : — "  In  the 
summer  season  your  petitioners  are  able  to  play  at  their  new-built  house  on  the 
Bankside,  called  the  Globe,  bvit  in  the  winter  they  are  compelled  to  come  to  the 
Blackfriars."  If  the  winter  theatre  be  shut  up,  they  say  they  will  be  "  unable  to 
practise  themselves  in  any  plays  or  interludes  when  called  upon  to  perform  for  the 
recreation  and  solace  of  her  Majesty  and  her  honourable  Court,  as  they  have  been 
heretofore  accustomed."  Though  the  Registers  of  the  Council  and  the  Office-books 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  are  wanting  for  this  exact  period,  we  have  here 
the  distinct  evidence  of  the  intimate  relation  between  Shakspere's  company  and  the 
Court.  The  petitioners,  in  concluding  by  the  prayer  that  their  "  honourable 
Lordships  will  grant  permission  to  finish  the  reparations  and  alterations  they  have 
begun,"  add  as  a  reason  for  this  favour  that  they  "  have  hitherto  been  well  ordered 
in  their  behaviour  and  just  in  their  dealings."  The  performances  at  the  Blackfriars 
went  on  without  interruption.  Shakspere,  in  1597,  bought  "  all  that  capital  mes- 
suage or  tenement  in  Stratford  called  the  New  Place."  This  appears  to  have  been 
his  first  investment  in  property  distinct  from  his  theatrical  speculations.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  best  house  in  his  native  town,  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  his  profes- 
sional occupations  could  have  allowed  him  little  leisure  to  reside  in  it,  would  appear 
to  have  had  in  view  an  early  retirement  from  a  pursuit  which  probably  was  little 
agreeable  to  him.     His  powers  as  a  dramatic  writer  might  be  profitably  exercised 
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without  being  associated  with  the  actor's  vocation.  We  know  from  other  circum- 
stances that  at  this  period  Stratford  was  nearest  to  his  heart.  On  the  24th  of 
January,  1598,  Mr.  Abraham  Sturley,  an  alderman  of  Stratford,  writes  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Richard  Quiney,  then  in  London : — "  I  would  write  nothing  unto 
you  now — but  come  home.  I  pray  God  send  you  comfortably  home.  This  is  one 
special  remembrance,  from  your  father's  motion.  It  seemeth  by  him  that  our 
countryman  Mr.  Shakspere  is  willing  to  disburse  some  money  upon  some  odd  yard 
land  or  other  at  Shottery,  or  near  about  us.  He  thinketh  it  a  very  fit  pattern  to 
move  him  to  deal  in  the  matter  of  our  tithes.  By  the  instructions  you  can  give 
him  thereof,  and  by  the  friends  he  can  make  therefore,  we  think  it  a  fair  maik  for 
him  to  shoot  at,  and  not  impossible  to  hit.  It  obtained,  would  advance  him  indeed, 
and  would  do  us  much  good."  We  thus  see  that  in  a  year  after  the  purchase  of 
New  Place,  Shakspere's  accumulation  of  money  was  going  on.  The  worthy  alder- 
man and  his  connexions  appear  to  look  confidently  to  their  countryman,  Mr.  Shak- 
spere, to  assist  them  in  their  needs.  On  the  4th  of  November,  in  the  same  year, 
Sturley  again  writes  a  very  long  letter  "  to  his  most  loving  brother  Mr  Richard 
Quiney,  at  the  Bell,  in  Carter  Lane,  in  London,"  in  which  he  says  of  a  letter 
written  by  Quiney  to  him  on  the  21st  of  October,  that  it  imported,  amongst  other 
matters,  "  that  our  countryman  Mr.  W.  Shakspere  would  procure  us  money,  which 
I  well  like  of,  as  I  shall  hear  when,  and  where,  and  how ;  and  I  pray  let  not  go 
that  occasion,  if  it  may  sort  to  any  indifferent  conditions."  Quiney  himself  at  this 
very  time  writes  the  following  characteristic  letter  to  his  "  loving  good  friend  and 
countryman,  Mr.  William  Shakspere ;" — "  Loving  countryman,  I  am  bold  of  you 
as  of  a  friend,  craving  your  help  with  thirty  pounds  upon  Mr.  Bushell  and  my 
security,  or  Mr.  Myttens  with  me.  Mr.  Rosswell  is  not  come  to  London  as  yet, 
and  I  have  especial  cause.  You  shall  friend  me  much  in  helping  me  out  of  all  the 
debts  I  owe  in  London,  I  thank  God,  and  much  quiet  to  my  mind  which  would  not 
be  indebted.  I  am  now  towards  the  Court  in  hope  your  answer  for  the  dispatch  of 
my  business.  You  shall  neither  lose  credit  nor  money  by  me,  the  Lord  willing ; 
and  now  but  persuade  yourself  so  as  I  hope,  and  you  shall  not  need  to  fear  but 
with  all  hearty  thankfulness  I  will  hold  my  time,  and  content  your  friend,  and  if  we 
bargain  farther,  you  shall  be  the  paymaster  yourself.  My  time  bids  me  to  hasten 
to  an  end,  and  so  I  commit  this  to  your  care  and  hope  of  your  help.  I  fear  I  shall 
not  be  back  this  night  from  the  Court.  Haste.  The  Lord  be  with  you  and  v/ith 
us  all.  Amen,  From  the  Bell  in  Carter  Lane,  the  25th  October,  1598.  Yours 
in  all  kindness.  Rye.  Quiney."  The  anxious  dependence  which  these  honest  men 
appear  to  have  upon  the  good  offices  of  their  townsman  is  more  satisfactory  even 
than  the  evidence  which  their  letters  aftbrd  of  his  worldly  condition. 

In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity  the  registers  of  the  parish  of  Stratford-upon-Avon 
present  to  us  an  event  which  must  have  thrown  a  shade  over  the  brightest  prospects. 
The  burial  of  the  only  son  of  the  poet  is  recorded  in  1596.  Hamnet  was  born  on 
the  2nd  of  February,  1585 ;  so  that  at  his  death  he  was  eleven  years  and  six 
months  old.  He  was  a  twin  child ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  constitu- 
tionally weak.  Some  such  cause  interfered  probably  with  the  education  of  the 
twin-sister  Judith ;  for  whilst  Susanna,  the  elder,  is  recorded  to  have  been  "  vviity 
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above  her  sex,"  and  wrote  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand,  as  we  may  judge  from  her 
signature  to  a  deed  in  1639,  the  mark  of  Judith  appears  as  an  attesting  witness  to 
a  conveyance  in  1611. 

With  the  exception  of  this  inevitable  calamity,  the  present  period  may  probably 
be  regarded  as  a  happy  epoch  in  Shakspere's  life.  He  had  conquered  any  adverse 
circumstances  by  which  his  earlier  career  might  have  been  impeded.  He  had 
taken  his  rank  among  the  first  minds  of  his  age  ;  and,  above  all,  his  pursuits  were 
so  engrossing  as  to  demand  a  constant  exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  to  demand  that 
exercise  in  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  and  the  most  pleasurable  thoughts.  This 
was  the  period  to  which  belong  the  great  histories  of  '  Richard  II.,'  '  Richard  III.,' 
and  '  Henry  IV.,'  and  the  delicious  comedies  of  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice,'  '  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,'  and  '  Twelfth  Night.'  These  productions  afford  the  most 
abundant  evidence  that  the  greatest  of  intellects  was  in  the  most  healthful  posses- 
sion of  its  powers.  These  were  not  hasty  adaptations  for  the  popular  appetite,  as 
we  may  well  believe  some  of  the  earlier  plays  were  in  their  first  shape  ;  but  highly- 
wrought  performances,  to  which  all  the  method  of  his  cultivated  art  had  been 
strenuously  applied.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  dramatic  poet  appears  not  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  applause  of  the  Globe  or  the  Blackfriars,  or  even  with 
the  gracious  encouragements  of  a  refined  Court.  During  three  years  he  gave  to 
the  world  careful  editions  of  some  of  these  plays,  as  if  to  vindicate  the  drama  from 
the  pedantic  notion  that  the  Muses  of  tragedy  and  comedy  did  not  meet  their 
sisters  upon  equal  ground.  '  Richard  II.'  and  '  Richard  III.'  were  published  in 
1597  ;  '  Love's  Labour's  Lost,'  and  '  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,'  in  1598 ;  '  Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  corrected  and  augmented,  in  1599 ;  '  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,'  the  '  Merchant 
of  Venice,'  '  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  and  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  in 
1600.  The  system  of  publication  then  ceased.  It  no  doubt  interfered  with  the 
interests  of  his  fellows  ;  and  Shakspere  was  not  likely  to  assert  an  exclusive  interest, 
or  to  gratify  an  exclusive  pride,  at  the  expense  of  his  associates.  But  his  reputation 
was  higher  than  that  of  any  other  man,  when  only  four  of  his  plays  were  accessible 
to  the  readers  of  poetry.  In  1598  it  was  proclaimed,  not  timidly  or  questionably, 
that  "  as  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  tragedy  and  comedy 
among  the  Latins,  so  Shakespeare,  among  the  English,  is  the  most  excellent  in 
both  kinds  for  the  stage :"  and  "  As  the  soul  of  Euphorbus  was  thought  to  live  in 
Pythagoras,  so  the  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued 
Shakespeare. "»  It  was  certainly  not  at  this  period  of  Shakspere's  life  that  he  wrote, 
with  reference  to  himself,  unlocking  his  heart  to  some  nameless  friend  : — 
"  When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state." 

Sonnets  of  Shakspere  were  in  existence  in  1598,  when  Meres  tells  us  of  "  his 
sugared  sonnets  among  his  private  friends."  We  do  not  receive  these  Sonnets 
altogether  as  evidences  of  Shakspere's  personal  history  or  feelings.  We  believe 
that  the  order  in  which  they  were  printed  is  an  arbitrary  one ;  that  some  form  a 
continuous  poem  or  poems,  that  others  are  isolated  in  their  subjects  and  the  persons 
to  whom  they  are  addressed  ;  that  some  may  express  the  poet's  personal  feelings, 
that  others  are  wholly  fictitious,  dealing  with  imaginary  loves  and  jealousies,  and 
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not  attempting  to  separate  the  personal  identity  of  the  artist  from  the  sentiments 
which  he  expressed,  and  the  situations  which  lie  delineated.  We  believe  that, 
taken  as  works  of  art,  having  a  certain  degree  of  continuity,  the  Sonnets  of  Spenser, 
of  Daniel,  of  Drayton,  of  Shakspere,  although  in  many  instances  they  might 
shadow  forth  real  feelings  and  be  outpourings  of  the  inmost  hearty  were  presented 
to  the  world  as  exercises  of  fancy,  and  were  received  by  the  world  as  such.  Even 
of  those  portions  of  these  remarkable  lyrics  which  appear  to  have  an  obvious 
reference  to  the  poet's  feelings  and  circumstances,  we  cannot  avoid  rejecting  the 
principle  of  continuity ;  for  they  clearly  belong  to  different  periods  of  his  life,  if 
they  are  the  reflection  of  his  real  sentiments.  We  have  the  playfulness  of  an  early 
love,  and  the  agonizing  throes  of  an  unlawful  passion.  They  speak  of  a  period 
when  the  writer  had  won  no  honour  or  substantial  rewards — "  in  disgrace  with 
fortune  and  men's  eyes,"  the  period  of  his  youth,  if  the  allusion  was  at  all  real ; 
and  yet  the  writer  is 

"  With  time's  injurious  liand  crusli'd  and  o'erworn." 

One  little  dedicatory  poem  says, 

"  Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 
Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit, 
To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage, 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit." 

Another  (and  it  is  distinctly  associated  with  what  we  hold  to  be  a  continued  little 
poem,  wholly  fictitious,  in  which  the  poet  dramatizes  as  it  were  the  poetical  cha- 
racter) boasts  that 

*'  Not  marble,  not  the  gilded  monuments 

Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme." 

Without  attempting  therefore  to  disprove  that  these  Sonnets  were  addressed  to 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  or  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  we  must  leave  the  reader 
who  fancies  he  can  find  in  thera  a  shadowy  outline  of  Shakspere's  life  to  form  his 
own  conclusion  from  their  careful  perusal.  They  want  unity  and  consistency  too 
much  to  be  received  as  credible  illustrations  of  this  life.  The  71st  to  the  74th 
Sonnets  seem  bursting  from  a  heart  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  its  own  unworthiness, 
and  surrendered  to  some  overwhelming  misery.  There  is  a  line  in  the  74th  which 
points  at  suicide.  We  cling  to  the  belief  that  the  sentiments  here  expressed  are 
essentially  dramatic.  In  the  32nd  Sonnet,  where  we  recognise  the  man  Shakspere 
speaking  in  his  own  modest  and  cheerful  spirit,  death  is  to  come  across  his  "  loell- 
contented  day."  AVe  must  place  one  sentiment  in  opposition  to  the  other,  and  then 
the  effect  is  neutralized.  The  opinion  which  we  have  formed  of  the  probable  ad- 
mixture of  the  artificial  and  the  real  in  the  Sonnets,  arising  from  their  supposed 
original  fragmentary  state,  necessarily  leads  to  the  belief  that  some  are  accurate 
illustrations  of  the  poet's  situation  and  feelings.  It  is  collected  from  these  Sonnets, 
for  example,  that  his  profession  as  a  player  was  disagreeable  to  him ;  and  this 
complaint  is  found  amongst  those  portions  Mdiicli  may  be  separated  from  the  series 
of  verses  which  appear  to  us  to  be  written  in  an  artificial  character.     It  might  be 
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addressed  to  any  one  of  his  family,  or  some  honoured  friend,  such  as  Lord  South- 
ampton : — 

"  O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand, 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dj^er's  hand." 

But  if  from  his  professional  occupation  his  nature  was  felt  by  him  to  be  subdued 
to  what  it  worked  in, — if  thence  his  name  received  a  brand, — if  vulgar  scandal 
sometimes  assailed  him, — he  had  high  thoughts  to  console  him,  such  as  were  never 
before  imparted  to  mortal.  This  was  probably  written  in  some  period  of  dejection, 
when  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  he  looked  upon  the  world  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  indifference,  if  not  of  dislike.  Every  man  of  high  genius  has  felt  something  of 
this.  It  was  reserved  for  the  highest  to  throw  it  off,  "  like  dew-drops  from  the 
lion's  mane."  But  the  profound  self-abasement  and  despondency  of  the  74th 
Sonnet,  exquisite  as  the  diction  is,  appear  to  us  unreal,  as  a  representation  of  the 
mental  state  of  William  Shakspere ;  written,  as  it  most  probably  was,  at  a  period  of 
his  life  when  he  revels  and  luxuriates  (in  the  comedies  which  belong  to  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century)  in  the  spirit  of  enjoyment,  gushing  from  a  heart  full  of  love 
for  his  species,  at  peace  with  itself  and  wnth  all  the  world. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1599,  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  was  remarkable  for 
the  constant  presence  of  two  men  of  high  rank,  who  were  there  seeking  amusement 
and  instruction  as  some  solace  for  the  bitter  mortifications  of  disappointed  ambition. 
"  My  Lord  Southampton  and  Lord  Rutland  came  not  to  the  Court ;  the  one  doth 
but  very  seldom  ;  they  pass  away  the  time  in  London  merely  in  going  to  plays  every 
day."  *  Essex  had  arrived  from  L-eland  on  the  28th  of  September,  1599 
— not 

"  Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword," — 

not  surrounded  with  swarms  of  citizens  who 

"  Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Csesar  in," 

but  a  fugitive  from  his  army  ;  one  who  in  his  desire  for  peace  had  treated  with 
rebels,  and  had  brought  down  upon  him  the  censures  of  the  Court ;  one  who  knew 
that  his  sovereign  was  surrounded  with  his  personal  enemies,  and  who  in  his 
reckless  anger  once  thought  to  turn  his  army  homeward  to  compel  justice  at  their 
hands  ;  one  who  at  last  rushed  alone  into  the  Queen's  presence,  "  full  of  dirt  and 
mire,"  and  found  that  he  was  in  the  toils  of  his  foes.  From  that  Michaelmas  till 
the  26th  of  August,  1600,  Essex  was  in  the  custody  of  the  Lord  Keeper;  in  free 
custody  as  it  was  termed,  but  to  all  intents  a  prisoner.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
Southampton  and  Rutland  passed  "  away  the  time  in  London  merely  in  going  to 
plays  every   day."      Southampton,    in   1598,  had  married  Elizabeth  Vernon,  a 

*  Letter  of  Rowland  Whyte  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  in  the  '  Sydney  Papers.' 
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cousin  of  Lord  Essex.  The  marriage  was  without  the  consent  of  the  Queen ;  and 
therefore  Southampton  was  under  the  ban  of  the  Court,  having  been  peremptorily 
dismissed  by  Elizabeth  from  the  office  to  which  Essex  had  appointed  him  in  the 
expedition  to  Ireland.  Rutland  was  also  connected  with  Essex  by  family  ties, 
having  married  the  daughter  of  Lady  Essex,  by  her  first  husband,  the  accom- 
plished Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  season  when  these  noblemen  sought  recreation  at 
the  Theatre  was  one  therefore  of  calamity  to  themselves,  and  to  the  friend  who  was 
at  the  head  of  their  party  in  the  state.  At  Shakspere's  theatre  there  were  at  this 
period  abundant  materials  for  the  highest  intellectual  gratification.  Of  Shakspere's 
own  works  we  know  that  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were 
twenty  plays  in  existence.  Thirteen  (considering  '  Henry  IV.'  as  two  parts)  are 
recorded  by  Meres  in  1598  ;  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  and  '  Henry  V.'  (not 
in  Meres'  list),  were  printed  in  1600 ;  and  we  have  to  add  the  three  parts  of 
'  Henry  VI.,'  '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  and  the  original  '  Hamlet,'  which  are 
also  wanting  in  Meres'  record,  but  which  were  unquestionably  produced  before 
this  period.  We  cannot  with  extreme  precision  fix  the  date  of  any  novelty  from 
the  pen  of  Shakspere  when  Southampton  and  Rutland  were  amongst  his  daily 
auditors  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  '  As  You  Like  It '  belongs  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  this  exact  period.  It  is  pleasant  to  speculate  upon  the  tran- 
quillizing effect  that  might  have  been  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  banished 
courtiers  by  the  exquisite  philosophy  of  this  most  delicious  play.  It  is  pleasant 
to  imagine  Southampton  visiting  Essex  in  the  splendid  prison  of  the  Lord  Keeper's 
house,  and  there  repeating  to  him  from  time  to  time  those  lessons  of  wisdom  that 
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were  to  be  found  in  the  woods  of  Arden.  We  could  almost  slide  into  the  belief 
that  '  As  You  Like  It '  had  an  especial  reference  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
Essex  and  Southampton  were  placed  in  the  spring  of  1600.  There  is  nothing 
desponding  in  its  tone,  nothing  essentially  misanthropical  in  its  philosophy. 
Jaques  stands  alone  in  his  railing  against  mankind.  The  healing  influences  of  nature 
fall  sweetly  and  fruitfully  upon  the  exiled  Duke  and  his  co-mates.  But,  never- 
theless, the  ingratitude  of  the  world  is  emphatically  dwelt  upon,  even  amidst  the 
most  soothing  aspects  of  a  pure  and  simple  life  "  under  the  greenwood  tree." 

The  period  at  which  Essex  fell  upon  the  block,  and  Southampton  was  under 
condemnation,  must  have  been  a  gloomy  period  in  the  life  of  Shakspere.  The 
friendship  of  Southampton  in  all  likelihood  raised  the  humble  actor  to  that  just 
appreciation  of  himself  which  could  alone  prevent  his  nature  being  subdued  to 
what  it  worked  in.  There  had  been  a  compromise  between  the  inequality  of  rank 
and  the  inequality  of  intellect,  and  the  fruit  had  been  a  continuance  and  a  strength- 
ening of  that  "  love  "  which  seven  years  earlier  had  been  described  as  "  without 
end."  Those  ties  were  now  broken  by  calamity.  The  accomplished  noble,  a 
prisoner  looking  daily  for  death,  could  not  know  the  depth  of  the  love  of  his 
*'  especial  friend."  *  He  was  beyond  the  reach  of  any  service  that  his  friend  could 
render  him.  All  was  gloom  and  uncertainty.  It  has  been  said,  and  we  believe 
without  any  intention  to  depreciate  the  character  of  the  great  poet,  that  "  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  Shakspere's  life  when  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and 
ill  content  with  the  world  or  his  own  conscience ;  the  memory  of  hours  mis-spent, 
the  pang  of  affection  misplaced  or  unrequited,  the  experience  of  man's  worser 
nature,  which  intercourse  with  ill-chosen  associates,  by  choice  or  circumstance, 
peculiarly  teaches ; — these,  as  they  sank  down  into  the  depths  of  his  great  mind, 
seem  not  only  to  have  inspired  into  it  the  conception  of  Lear  and  Timon,  but  that 
of  one  primary  character,  the  censurer  of  mankind."  f  The  genius  of  Shakspere 
was  so  essentially  dramatic,  that  neither  Lear,  nor  Timon,  nor  Jaques,  nor  the 
Duke  in  '  Measure  for  Measure,'  nor  Hamlet,  whatever  censure  of  mankind  they 
may  express,  can  altogether  be  held  to  reflect  "  a  period  of  Shakspere's  life  when 
his  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  ill  content  with  the  world."  That  period  is  referred 
to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  v^^hich  the  plays  belong  that  are 
said  to  exhibit  these  attributes.:!:  But  from  this  period  there  is  certainly  a  more 
solemn  cast  of  thought  in  all  the  works  of  the  great  poet.  The  influence  of  time 
in  the  formation  and  direction  of  the  poetical  power  must  yet  be  taken  into  account, 
as  well  as  any  temper  arising  out  of  passing  events.  Shakspere  was  now  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age.  He  had  attained  to  the  consciousness  of  his  own  intellectual 
strength,  and  he  had  acquired  by  long  practice  the  mastery  of  his  own  genius. 
He  had  already  learnt  to  direct  the  stage  to  higher  and  nobler  purposes  than  those 
of  mere  amusement.  It  might  be  carried  farther  into  the  teaching  of  the  highest 
philosophy  through  the  medium  of  the  grandest  poetry.     The  epoch  which  produced 

*  The  expression  is  used  by  Southampton  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Ellesmere  introducing  Shakspere 
and  Burbage  in  1608.     See  Collier's  '  New  Facts,'  p.  33. 
t  Hallam's  '  Literature  of  Europe,'  vol.  iii.  p.  -568. 
X  Mr.  Hallam  refers  to  '  Hamlet '  in  its  altered  form. 
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'  Othello,'  '  Lear,'  and  '  Macbeth '  has  been  described  as  exhibiting  the  genius  of 
Shakspere  in  full  possession  and  habitual  exercise  of  power,  "  at  its  very  point  of 
culmination." 

The  year  1601  was  also  a  year  which  brought  to  Shakspere  a  great  domestic 
affliction.  His  father  died  on  the  8th  of  September  of  that  year.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  Shakspere's  family  arrangements,  imperfectly  as  we  know  them, 
had  especial  reference  to  the  comfort  and  honour  -of  his  parents.  When  he 
bought  New  Place  in  1597,  his  occupations  then  demanding  his  presence  in  London 
through  great  part  of  the  year,  his  wife  and  children,  we  may  readily  imagine, 
were  under  the  same  roof  with  his  father  and  mother.  They  had  sighed  over  the 
declining  health  of  his  little  Hamnet, — they  had  watched  over  the  growth  of  his 
Susanna  and  Judith.  If  restricted  means  had  at  any  previous  period  assailed 
them,  he  had  provided  for  the  comforts  of  their  advanced  age.  And  now  that 
father,  the  companion  of  his  boyhood — he  who  had  led  him  forth  into  the  fields 
and  had  taught  him  to  look  at  nature  with  a  practical  eye — was  gone.  More  ma- 
terials for  deep  thought  in  the  year  1601.  The  Register  of  Stratford  attests  the 
death  of  this  earliest  friend. 


^tpim^'C     ">%)  J'^^'  ^^p^^ff' 
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The  fortieth  volume  of  the  registers  of  the  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen  contains 
some  entries,  which  are  not  without  their  reference  to  the  life  of  Shakspere  : — 

"  Nono  Octobris  1601. 
"  Ordinance  to  the  dean  of  gild. 
*'  The  samen  day  The  prouest  Bailleis  and  counsall  ordanis  the  svme  of  threttie  tua  merkis  to  be 
gevin  to  the  Kingis  serwandes  presently  in  this  burcht . .  quha  playes  comedeis  and  staige  playes 
Be  reasoun  they  ar  recommendit  be  his  majesties  speciall  letter  and  hes  played  sum  of  their 
comedies  in  this  burcht  and  ordanis  the  said  svme  to  be  payit  to  tham  be  the  dean  of  gild  quhilk 
salbe  allowit  in  his  comptis." 

"  22  Ocf  1601. 

"  The  Quhilk  day  Sir  Francis  Hospitall  of  Haulszie  Knycht  Frenschman  being  recommendit  be 
his  majistie  to  the  Prouest  Bailleis  and  Counsall  of  this  brocht  to  be  favorablie  Interteneit  with  the 
gentilmen  his  majesties  seruands  efter  specifeit  quha  war  direct  to  this  burcht  be  his  majestic  to  ac- 
cumpanie  the  said  Frenshman  being  ane  nobillman  of  France  cumming  only  to  this  bm-cht  to  sie  the 
towne  and  cuntrie  the  said  Frenshman  with  the  knightis  and  gentillmen  folowing  wer  all  ressauit 
and  admittit  Burgesses  of  Gild  of  this  burcht  quha  gawe  thair  aithis  in  common  form  folowis  the 
names  of  thame  that  war  admittit  burgesses 

Sir  Francis  Hospitall  of  halzie  knycht 

Sir  Claud  Hamiltoun  of  Schawfeild  knycht 

Sir  Johm  Grahame  of  orkill  knycht 

Sir  John  Ramsay  of  Ester  Baronie  knycht 

James  Hay     James  Auchterlony     Robert  Ker     James  Schaw     Thomas  foster    James  Gleg- 
liorne     Dauid  Drummond     Seruitors  to  his  Majestic 

Monsieur  de  Scheyne     Monsieur  la  Bar     Seruitours  to  the  said  Sir  Francis 
.     James  Law 
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James  Hamiltoun  seruitour  to  the  said  Sir  Claud 

Archibald  Sym  Trumpeter 

Laurence  Fletcher  comediane  to  his  majestic. 

Mr.  Dauid  Wod 

Johne  Bronderstainis  " 

These  documents  present  something  more  than  the  facts,  that  a  company  of  players, 
specially  recommended  by  the  King,  were  paid  a  gratuity  from  the  Corporation  of 
Aberdeen  for  their  performances  in  that  town,  one  of  them  subsequently  receiving 
the  fi-eedom  of  the  borough.  The  provost,  baillies,  and  council  ordain  that  thirty- 
two  marks  should  be  given  to  the  King's  servants  then  in  that  borough,  who  played 
comedies  and  stage-plays.  The  circumstance  that  they  are  recommended  by  the 
King's  special  letter  is  not  so  important  as  the  description  of  them  as  the  King's 
servants.  Thirteen  days  after  the  entry  of  the  9th  of  October,  at  which  first 
period  these  servants  of  the  king  had  played  some  of  their  comedies,  Lawrence 
Fletcher,  comedian  to  his  Majesty,  is  admitted  a  burgess  of  guild  of  the  borough 
of  Aberdeen — the  greatest  honour  which  the  corporation  could  bestow.  He  is 
admitted  to  this  honour  in  company  with  a  nobleman  of  France  visiting  Aberdeen 
for  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity,  and  recommended  by  the  King  to  be  favour- 
ably entertained  ;  as  well  as  with  three  men  of  rank,  and  others,  who  were  directed 
by  his  Majesty  to  accompany  "  the  said  Frenchman."  All  the  party  are  described 
in  the  document  as  knights  and  gentlemen.  We  have  to  inquire,  then,  who  was 
Lawrence  Fletcher,  comedian  to  his  Majesty  ?  Assuredly  the  King  had  not  in 
his  service  a  company  of  Scotch  players.  In  1599  he  had  licensed  a  company  of 
English  comedians  to  play  at  Edinburgh.  Fond  as  James  was  of  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions, he  had  not  the  means  of  gratifying  his  taste,  except  through  the  visits 
of  English  comedians.  Scotland  had  no  drama  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
We  may  safely  conclude  that  King  James  would  have  no  Scottish  company  of 
players,  because  Scotland  had  no  dramas  to  play. 

"  Lawrence  Fletcher,  comedian  to  his  Majesty/'  was  undoubtedly  an  English- 
man ;  and  "  the  King's  servants  presently  in  this  borough  who  play  comedies  and 
stage-plays  "  were  as  certainly  English  players.  There  are  not  many  facts  known 
by  which  we  can  trace  the  history  of  Lawrence  Fletcher.  He  is  not  mentioned 
amongst  "  the  names  of  the  principal  actors  in  all  these  plays,"  which  list  is  given 
in  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakspere  ;  but  he  undoubtedly  belonged  to  Shakspere's 
company.  Augustine  Phillipps,  who,  by  his  will  in  1605,  bequeathed  a  thirty- 
shilling  piece  of  gold  to  his  "  fellow  "  William  Shakspere,  also  bequeathed  twenty 
shillings  to  his  "  fellow  "  Lawrence  Fletcher.  But  there  is  more  direct  evidence  than 
this  of  the  connexion  of  Fletcher  with  Shakspere's  company.  The  patent  of  James 
I.,  dated  at  Westminster  on  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1603,  in  favour  of  the  players 
acting  at  the  Globe,  is  headed  "  Pro  Laurentio  Fletcher  et  Willielmo  Shakespeare 
et  aliis;"  and  it  licenses  and  authorises  the  performance  of  "Laurence  Fletcher, 
William  Shakespeare,  Richard  Burbage,  Augustine  Phillipps,  John  Hemings, 
Henrie  Condel,  William  Sly,  Robert  Armin,  Richard  Cowly,  and  the  rest  of  their 
associates."  The  connexion  in  1603  of  Fletcher  and  Shakspere  cannot  be  more 
distinctly  established  than  by  this  document.  Chalmers  says,  that  Fletcher  "  was 
placed  before  Shakspeare  and  Richard  Burbage  in  King  James's  licence  as  much 
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perhaps  by  accident  as  by  design."  The  Aberdeen  Register  is  evidence  against  this 
opinion.  Lawrence  Fletcher,  comedian  to  his  Majesty,  is  admitted  to  honours 
which  are  not  bestowed  upon  the  other  King's  servants  who  had  acted  plays  in  the 
borough  of  Aberdeen  in  1601.  Lawrence  Fletcher  is  first  named  in  the  letters 
patent  of  1603.  It  is  evident,  we  think,  that  he  was  admitted  a  burgess  of  Aber- 
deen as  the  head  of  the  company,  and  that  he  was  placed  first  in  the  royal  licence 
for  the  same  reason.  But  there  is  a  circumstance,  we  apprehend,  set  forth  in  the 
Aberdeen  Registers  which  is  not  only  important  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
Shakspere  having  visited  Scotland,  but  which  explains  a  remarkable  event  in  the 
history  of  the  stage.  The  company  rewarded  by  the  Corporation  of  Aberdeen  on 
the  9th  of  October,  1601,  were  not  only  recommended  by  his  Majesty's  special 
letter,  but  they  were  the  King's  servants.  Lawrence  Fletcher,  according  to  the 
second  entry,  was  comedian  to  his  Majesty.  This  English  company,  then,  had 
received  an  honour  from  the  Scottish  King,  which  had  not  been  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  English  Queen.  They  were  popularly  termed  the  Queen's  players 
about  1590 ;  but,  subsequently,  we  find  them  invariably  mentioned  in  the  oflUcial 
entries  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants,  Mr.  Collier,  in  noticing  the  licence 
'  Pro  Laurentio  Fletcher  et  Willielmo  Shakespeare  et  aliis,'  says  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  company  "  by  virtue  of  this  instrument,  in  which  they  are  termed 
'  our  servants,'  became  the  King's  players,  and  were  so  afterwards  constantly  dis- 
tinguished." But  the  instrument  did  not  create  Lawrence  Fletcher,  AYilliam 
Shakspere,  and  others,  the  King's  servants :  it  recognises  them  as  the  King's 
servants  already  appointed :  "  Know  you  that  we,  of  our  special  grace,  certain 
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knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  have  licensed  and  authorised,  and  by  these  presents 
do  license  and  authorise,  these  our  servants,"  &c.  They  are  licensed  to  use  and 
exercise  their  art  and  faculty  "  as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our  loving  subjects  as 
for  our  solace  and  pleasure,  when  we  shall  think  good  to  see  them."  They  are 
"  to  show  and  exercise  publicly  to  their  best  commodity  when  the  infection  of  the 
plague  shall  decrease,  within  their  now  usual  house  called  the  Globe,"  as  in  all 
other  places.  The  justices,  mayors,  sheriffs,  and  others  to  whom  the  letters  patent 
are  addressed,  are  called  upon  to  aid  and  assist  them,  and  to  do  them  courtesies ; 
and  the  instrument  thus  concludes :  "  And  also  what  further  favour  you  shall  show 
to  these  our  servants  for  our  sake  we  shall  take  kindly  at  your  hands."  The 
terms  of  this  patent  exhibit  towards  the  players  of  the  Globe  a  favour  and  counte- 
nance, almost  an  affectionate  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  which  is  scarcely  recon- 
cilable with  a  belief  that  they  first  became  the  King's  players  by  virtue  of  this 
instrument.  James  arrived  in  London,  at  the  Charter  House,  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1603.  He  then  removed  to  the  Tower,  and  subsequently  to  Greenwich  on  the 
13th.  The  Privy  Seal,  directing  the  letters  patent  to  Fletcher,  Shakspere  and 
others,  is  dated  from  Greenwich  on  the  17th  of  May ;  and  in  that  document  the 
exact  words  of  the  patent  are  prescribed.  The  words  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  of  the 
patent  undoubtedly  imply  some  previous  appointment  of  the  persons  therein  named 
as  the  King's  servants.  It  appears  scarcely  possible  that  during  the  three  days 
which  elapsed  between  James  taking  up  his  residence  at  Greenwich,  and  the  day 
on  which  the  Privy  Seal  is  issued,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants,  at  the  season 
of  the  plague,  should  have  performed  before  the  King,  and  have  so  satisfied  him 
that  he  constituted  them  his  own  servants.  It  would  at  first  seem  Improbable  that 
amidst  the  press  of  business  consequent  upon  the  accession,  the  attention  of  the 
King  should  have  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  players  at  all,  especially  in  the 
selection  of  a  company  as  his  own  servants,  contrary  to  the  precedent  of  the  former 
reign.  If  these  players  had  been  the  servants  of  Elizabeth,  their  appointment  as 
the  servants  of  James  might  have  been  asked  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  certain 
players  were  at  once  to  be  placed  above  all  their  professional  brethren,  by  the 
King's  own  act,  carried  into  effect  within  ten  days  after  his  arrival  within  his  new 
metropolis.  But  all  these  objections  are  removed  when  we  refer  to  the  facts  opened 
to  us  by  the  council  registers  of  Aberdeen.  King  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  had 
recommended  his  servants  to  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  Lawrence  Fletcher, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  one  of  those  servants  so  recommended.  The  patent  of 
James  the  First  of  England  directed  to  Lawrence  Fletcher,  William  Shakspere, 
and  others,  eighteen  months  after  the  performances  at  Aberdeen,  is  directed  to 
those  persons  as  "  our  servants."  It  does  not  appoint  them  the  King's  servants, 
but  recognises  the  appointment  as  already  existing.  Can  there  be  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  appointment  was  originally  made  by  the  King  of  Scotland,  and 
subsisted  when  the  same  King  ascended  the  English  throne  ?  Lawrence  Fletcher 
was  admitted  a  burgess  of  Guild  of  the  borough  of  Aberdeen  as  comedian  to  his 
Majesty,  in  company  with  other  persons  who  were  servitors  to  his  Majesty.  He 
received  that  honour,  we  may  conclude,  as  the  head  of  the  company,  also  the 
King's  servants.     We  know  not  how  he  attained  this  distinction  amongst  his  fel- 
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lows,  but  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  accident  so  favoured  him  in  two  instances. 
The  King's  servant  who  was  most  favoured  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  King's  servant 
who  is  first  in  the  patent  in  1603,  was  surely  placed  in  that  position  by  the  voice  of 
his  fellows,  the  other  King's  servants,  William  Shakspere  is  named  with  him  in  a 
marked  manner  in  the  heading  of  the  patent.  Seven  of  their  fellows  are  also 
named,  as  distinguished  from  "  the  rest  of  their  associates."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  Lawrence  Fletcher,  the  servant  of  James  YI.  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  Lawrence  Fletcher,  the  servant  of  James  I.  of  England.  Can  we 
doubt  that  the  King's  servants  who  played  comedies  and  stage  plays  in  Aberdeen, 
in  1601,  were,  taken  as  a  company,  the  King's  servants  who  were  licensed  to  exer- 
cise the  art  and  faculty  of  playing  throughout  all  the  realm,  in  1603?  If  these 
points  are  evident,  what  reason  have  we  to  doubt  that  William  Shakspere,  the 
second  named  in  the  licence  of  1603,  was  amongst  the  King's  servants  at  Aber- 
deen in  1601?  Every  circumstance  concurs  in  the  likelihood  that  he  was  of  that 
number  recommended  by  the  King's  special  letter ;  and  his  position  in  the  licence, 
even  before  Burbage,  was,  we  may  well  believe,  a  compliment  to  him  who  in  1601 
had  taught  "  our  James  "  something  of  the  power  and  riches  of  the  English  drama. 
These  circumstances  give  us,  we  think,  warranty  to  conclude  that  the  story  of 
Macbeth  might  have  been  suggested  to  Shakspere  upon  Scottish  ground  ;  that  the 
accuracy  displayed  in  the  local  descriptions  and  allusions  might  have  been  derived 
from  a  rapid  personal  observation ;  and  that  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  witch- 
craft imagery  might  have  been  found  in  Scottish  superstitions,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  those  which  were  rife  at  Aberdeen  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

In  May,  1602,  Shakspere  made  a  large  addition  to  his  property  at  Stratford  by 
the  purchase,  from  William  and  John  Combe,  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  of  one  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  town  of  Old 
Stratford.  The  indenture,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wheler  of  Stratford, 
is  dated  the  1st  of  May,  1602.  The  conveyance  bears  the  signatures  of  the  vendors 
of  the  property.  But  although  it  concludes  in  the  usual  form,  "  The  parties  to 
these  presents  having  interchangeably  set  to  their  hands  and  seals,"  the  counterpart 
(also  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wheler)  has  not  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  purchaser 
of  the  property  described  in  the  deed  as  "  William  Shakespere,  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  in  the  countie  aforesaide.  Gentleman."  The  counterpart  is  not  signed,  and 
the  piece  of  wax  which  is  affixed  to  it  is  unimpressed  with  any  seal.  The  acknow- 
ledgment of  possession  is  however  recorded.  The  property  is  delivered  to  Gilbert 
Shakspere,  to  the  use  of  William.  Gilbert  was  two  years  and  a  half  younger  than 
William,  and  in  all  likelihood  was  the  cultivator  of  the  land  which  the  poet  thus 
bought,  or  assisted  their  father  in  the  cultivation. 

Amongst  the  few  papers  rescued  from  "  time's  devouring  maw  "  which  enable  us 
to  trace  Shakspere's  career  with  any  exactness,  there  is  another  which  relates  to  the 
acquisition  of  property  in  the  same  year.  It  is  a  copy  of  Court  Roll  for  the  Manor 
of  Rowington,  dated  the  28th  of  September,  1602,  containing  the  surrender  by 
Walter  Getley,  to  the  use  of  William  Shakspere,  of  a  house  in  Stratford,  situated 
in  Walker  Street.  This  tenement  was  opposite  Shakspere's  house  of  New  Place. 
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It  is  now  taken  down  ;  it  was  in  existence  a  lew  years  ago.  This  document,  v/hich 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the  town-clerk  of  Stratford,  also  shows  that  at  the 
latter  end  of  September,  1602,  William  Shakspere,  the  purchaser  of  this  property, 
was  not  at  Stratford.  It  could  not  legally  pass  to  him,  being  a  copyhold,  till  he 
had  done  suit  and  service  in  the  Lord's  Court ;  and  the  surrender  therefore  pro- 
vides that  it  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  lord  till  he,  the  purchaser,  should 
appear. 

In  the  September  of  1602  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  writing  to  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, says,  "AVe  are  frolic  here  in  court,  much  dancing  in  the  Privy  Chamber  of 
country-dances  before  the  Queen's  Majesty,  who  is  exceedingly  well  pleased  there- 
with." In  the  December  she  was  entertained  at  Sir  Robert  Cecil's  house  in  the  Strand, 
and  some  of  the  usual  devices  of  flattering  mummery  were  exhibited  before  her.  A 
few  months  saw  a  period  to  the  fi-olic  and  the  flattery.  The  last  entry  in  the  books 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  pertains  to 
Shakspere,  is  the  following ; — melancholy  in  the  contrast  between  the  Candlemas- 
day  of  1603,  the  2nd  of  February,  and  the  following  24th  of  March^  when  Eliza- 
beth died  : — "  To  John  Hemynges  and  the  rest  of  his  companie,  servaunts  to  the 
Lorde  Chamberleyne,  uppon  the  Councells  Warraunte,  dated  at  Whitehall  the 
xxth  of  Aprill,  1603,  for  their  pa ines  and  expences  in  presentinge  before  the  late 
Queenes  Ma*'"  twoe  playes,  the  one  uppon  St.  Stephens  day  at  nighte,  and  thother 
upon  Candlemas  day  at  night,  for  ech  of  which  they  were  allowed,  by  way  of  her 
Ma'"  rewarde,  tenne  poundes,  amounting  in  all  to  xx'\" 

King  James  I.  of  England  left  his  good  city  of  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1603.  He  was  nearly  five  weeks  on  the  road.  On  the  7th  of  May  he  was  safely 
lodged  at  the  Charter  House ;  and  one  of  his  first  acts  of  authority  was,  as  already 
noticed,  after  creating  four  new  peers,  and  issuing  a  proclamation  against  robbery 
on  the  Borders,  to  order  the  Privy  Seal  for  the  patent  to  Lawrence  Fletcher,  Wil- 
liam Shakspere,  and  others.  We  learn  from  the  patent  itself  that  the  King's 
servants  were  to  perform  publicly  "when  the  infection  of  the  plague  shall  de- 
crease." It  is  clear  that  the  King's  servants  were  not  at  liberty  then  to  perform 
publicly.  How  long  the  theatres  were  closed  we  do  not  exactly  know ;  but  a  docu- 
ment is  in  existence,  dated  April  9th,  1604,  directing  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
and  Justices  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  "  to  permit  and  sufi'er  the  three  companies  of 
players  to  the  King,  Queen,  and  Prince  to  exercise  their  plays  in  their  several  and 
usual  houses."  On  the  20th  of  October,  1603,  Joan,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated 
Edward  Alleyn,  writes  to  her  husband  from  London, — "  About  us  the  sickness  doth 
cease,  and  likely  more  and  more,  by  God's  help,  to  cease.  All  the  companies  be 
come  home,  and  well,  for  aught  we  know."  Her  husband  is  hawking  in  the 
country,  and  Henslowe,  his  partner,  is  at  the  Court.  Shakspere  is  in  London. 
Some  one  propounded  a  theory  that  there  was  no  real  man  called  William  Shak- 
spere, and  that  the  plays  which  passed  with  his  name  were  the  works  of  Marlowe 
and  others.  This  very  letter  of  good  Mrs.  Alleyn  shows  that  William  Shakspere 
not  only  lived,  but  went  about  pretty  much  like  other  people,  calling  common 
things  by  their  common  names,  giving  advice  about  worldly  matters  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  folk,  and  spoken  of  by  the  wife  of  his  friend  without  any  wonder  or  lauda- 
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tlon,  just  as  if  he  had  written  no  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  or  '  Othello  :' — 
"Aboute  a  weeke  a  goe  there  came  a  youthe,  who  said   he   was  Mr.  Francis 

Chaloner,  who  would  have  borrowed  x"    to  have  bought  things  for and  said 

he  was  known  unto  you,  and  Mr.  Shakespeare  of  the  Globe,  who  came said 

he  knewe  hym  not,  onely  he  herde  of  hym  that  he  was  a  roge so  he  was 

glade  we  did  not  lend  him  the  monney , .  Richard  Johnes  [went]  to  seeke  and 

inquire  after  the  fellow,  and  said  he  had  lent  hym  a  horse.  I  feare  me  he  gulled 
hym,  thoughe  he  gulled  not  us.  The  youthe  was  a  prety  youthe,  and  hansome  in 
appayrell :  we  knowe  not  what  became  of  hym."  *  But  although  Sliakspere  was 
in  London  on  the  20th  of  October,  1603,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  performances 
at  the  public  theatres  were  not  resumed  till  after  the  order  of  the  9th  of  April, 
1604.  In  the  Office  Books  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  there  is  an  entry  of  a 
payment  of  thirty-two  pounds  upon  the  Council's  warrant,  dated  at  Hampton  Court, 
February  8th,  1604,  "  by  way  of  his  Majesty's  free  gift"  to  Richard  Burbage,  one 
of  his  Majesty's  comedians,  "  for  the  maintenance  and  relief  of  himself  and  the  rest 
of  his  company,  being  prohibited  to  present  any  plays  publicly  in  or  near  London, 
by  reason  of  great  peril  that  might  grow  through  the  extraordinary  concourse  and 
assembly  of  people,  to  a  new  increase  of  the  plague,  till  it  shall  please  God  to 
settle  the  city  in  a  more  perfect  health."  f  But  though  the  public  playhouses 
might  be  closed  through  the  fear  of  an  "  extraordinary  concourse  and  assembly  of 
people,"  the  King,  a  few  months  previous,  had  sent  for  his  own  players  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  to  perform  before  the  Court  at  Wilton.  There  is  an  entry  in  the 
same  Office  Book  of  a  payment  of  thirty  pounds  to  John  Hemings  "for  the  pains 
and  expenses  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  his  company  in  coming  from  Mortlake  in 
the  county  of  Surrey  unto  the  Court  aforesaid,  and  there  presenting  before  his 
Majesty  one  play  on  the  2nd  of  December  last,  by  way  of  his  Majesty's  reward." 
Wilton  was  the  seat  of  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  it  has  been 
held  that  Shakspere's  Sonnets  were  addressed.  We  do  not  yield  our  assent  to  this 
opinion.  But  we  know  from  good  authority  that  this  nobleman,  "  the  most  univer- 
sally beloved  and  esteemed  of  any  man  of  that  age"  (according  to  Clarendon), 
befriended  Shakspere,  and  that  his  brother  joined  him  in  his  acts  of  kindness.  The 
dedication  by  John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell,  prefixed  to  the  first  collected 
edition  of  the  works  of  Shakspere,  is  addressed  "  To  the  most  noble  and  incom- 
parable pair  of  brethren,  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Philip  Earl  of  Mont- 
gomery." In  the  submissive  language  of  poor  players  to  their  "singular  good 
lords  "  they  say,  "  When  we  value  the  places  your  Honours  sustain,  we  cannot  but 
know  their  dignity  greater  than  to  descend  to  the  reading  of  these  trifles ;  and 
while  we  name  them  trifles,  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  the  defence  of  our  dedi- 
cation. But  since  your  Lordships  have  been  pleased  to  think  these  trifles  some- 
thing, heretofore  ;  and  have  prosecuted  both  them,  and  their  author  living,  with  so 
much  favour  :  we  hope  that  (they  out-living  him,  and  he  not  having  the  fate,  com- 
mon with  some,  to  be  executor  to  his  own  writings)  you  will  use  the  like  indulgence 

*  From  the  Papers  in  Dulwich  College,  printed  in  Mr.  Collier's  '  Memoirs  of  Etlward  Alleyn.' 
t  Cunningham's  '  Revels  at  Court,'  p.  xxxv. 
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toward  them  you  have  done  unto  their  parent."  They  subsequently  speak  of  their 
Lordships  liking  the  several  parts  of  the  volume  when  they  were  acted ;  but  their 
author  was  the  object  of  their  personal  regard  and  favour.  The  call  to  Wilton  of 
Shakspere's  company  might  probably  have  arisen  from  Lord  Pembroke's  desire 
to  testify  this  favour.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  first  theatrical  performance  before 
James  in  England.  The  favour  of  the  Herberts  towards  Shakspere  thus  began 
early.  The  testimony  of  the  player-editors  would  imply  that  it  lasted  during  the 
poet's  life. 

At  the  Christmas  of  the  same  year  the  King  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Hampton  Court.  It  was  here,  a  little  before  the  period  when  the  Conference  on 
Conformity  in  Religion  was  begun,  that  the  Queen  and  eleven  ladies  of  honour 
were  presenting  Daniel's  Masque ;  and  Shakspere  and  his  fellows  performed  six 
plays  before  the  King  and  Prince,  receiving  twenty  nobles  for  each  play.*  The 
patronage  of  the  new  King  to  his  servants,  players  acting  at  the  Globe,  seems  to 

*  Cunningham's  '  Revels  at  Court,'  p.  xxxv. 
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have  been  constant  and  liberal.  To  Shakspere  this  must  have  been  a  season  of 
prosperity  and  of  honour.  The  accession  of  the  King  gave  him  something  better. 
His  early  friend  and  patron  Southampton  was  released  from  a  long  imprisonment. 
Enjoying  the  friendship  of  Southampton  and  Pembroke,  who  were  constantly  about 
the  King,  their  tastes  may  have  led  the  monarch  to  a  just  preference  of  the  works 
of  Shakspere  before  those  of  any  other  dramatist.  The  six  plays  performed  before 
the  King  and  Prince  in  the  Christmas  of  1603-4  at  Hampton  Court,  were  followed 
at  the  succeeding  Christmas  by  performances  "  at  the  Banqueting-House  at 
Whitehall,"  in  which  the  plays  of  Shakspere  were  preferred  above  those  of  every 
other  competitor.  There  were  eleven  performances  by  the  King's  players,  of  which 
eight  were  plays  of  Shakspere.  Jonson  shared  this  honour  with  him  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  '  Every  One  in  his  Humour,'  and  '  Every  One  out  of  his  Humour.' 
A  single  play  by  Heywood,  another  by  Chapman,  and  a  tragedy  by  an  unknown 
author,  completed  the  list  of  these  revels  at  Whitehall.  It  is  told,  Malone  says, 
"  upon  authority  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  King  James  bestowed 
especial  honour  upon  Shakspere."  The  story  is  told  in  the  Advertisement  to 
Lintot's  edition  of  Shakspere's  Poems — "That  most  learned  Prince,  and  great 
patron  of  learning.  King  James  the  First,  was  pleased  with  his  own  hand  to  write 
an  amicable  letter  to  Mr.  Shakespeare ;  which  letter,  though  now  lost,  remained 
long  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  as  a  credible  person  now  living  can 
testify."  Was  the  honour  bestowed  as  a  reward  for  the  compliment  to  the  King 
in  '  Macbeth,'  or  was  the  compliment  to  the  King  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the 
honour  ? 


[Biinquetinjj  House,  Whitoliall. 
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We  have  seen  that  in  the  year  1602  Shakspere  was  investing  the  gains  of  his 
profession  in  the  purchase  of  property  at  Stratford.  It  appears  from  the  original 
Fines  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  preserved  in  the  Chapter-house,  that  a  little 
before  the  accession  of  James,  in  1603,  Shakspere  had  also  purchased  a  messuage 
at  Stratford,  with  barns,  gardens,  and  orchards,  of  Hercules  Underbill,  for  the  sum 
of  sixty  pounds.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  continued  acquisition  of 
property  in  his  native  place  had  reference  to  the  ruling  desire  of  the  poet  to  retire 
to  his  quiet  fields,  and  the  placid  intercourse  of  society  at  Stratford,  out  of  the 
turmoil  of  his  professional  life  and  the  excitement  of  the  companionship  of  the  gay 
and  the  brilliant.  And  yet  it  appears  highly  probable  that  he  was  encouraged,  at 
this  very  period,  through  the  favour  of  those  who  rightly  estimated  his  merit,  to 
apply  for  an  office  which  would  have  brought  him  even  more  closely  in  connexion 
with  the  Court,  that  of  Master  of  the  Queen's  Revels,  to  which  office  Samuel 
Daniel  was  appointed.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Shakspere  looked  to  this  appoint- 
ment as  a  compensation  for  his  retirement  from  the  profession  of  an  actor,  re- 
taining his  interest,  however,  as  a  theatrical  proprietor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  still 
carried  forward  his  ruling  purpose  of  the  acquisition  of  property  at  Stratford.  In 
1605  he  accomplished  a  purchase  which  required  a  larger  outlay  than  any  previous 
investment.  On  the  24th  of  July,  in  the  third  year  of  James,  a  conveyance  was 
made  by  Ralph  Huband,  Esq.,  to  William  Shakspere,  gentleman,  of  a  moiety  of  a 
lease  of  the  great  and  small  tithes  of  Stratford,  for  the  remainder  of  a  term  of 
ninety-two  years,  and  the  amount  of  the  purchase  was  four  hundred  and  forty 
pounds.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  cultivator  of  his  own  land, 
availing  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Gilbert,  and,  in  an  earlier  period, 
probably  of  his  father.  An  account  in  1597  of  the  stock  of  malt  in  the  borough  of 
Stratford,  is  said  to  exhibit  ten  quarters  in  the  possession  of  William  Shakspere,  of 
Chapel  Street  Ward.  New  Place  was  situated  in  Chapel  Street.  The  purchase 
of  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  so  large  a  parish  as  Stratford  might  require  extensive 
arrangements  for  their  collection.  Tithes  in  those  days  were  more  frequently 
collected  in  kind  than  by  a  modus.  But  even  if  a  modus  was  taken,  it  would 
require  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  to  farm  the  tithes  with 
advantage.  But  before  the  date  of  this  purchase  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  William 
Shakspere  was  in  the  exercise  of  the  trading  part  of  a  farmer's  business.  He 
bought  the  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land  of  John  and  William  Combe  in  May, 
1602.  In  1604  a  declaration  was  entered  in  the  Borough  Court  of  Stratford,  on  a 
plea  of  debt,  William  Shakspere  against  Philip  Rogers,  for  the  sum  of  thirty-five 
shillings  and  ten-pence,  for  corn  delivered.  The  precept  was  issued  in  the  usual 
form  upon  this  declaration,  the  delivery  of  the  corn  being  stated  to  have  taken 
place  at  several  times  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  James.  There  cannot  be 
more  distinct  evidence  that  William  Shakspere,  at  the  very  period  when  his  dramas 
were  calling  forth  the  rapturous  applause  of  the  new  Sovereign  and  his  Court,  and 
when  he  himself,  as  it  would  seem,  was  ambitious  of  a  courtly  office,  did  not 
disdain  to  pursue  the  humble  though  honourable  occupation  of  a  farmer  in 
Stratford,  and  to  exercise  his  just  rights  of  property  in  connexion  with  that  occu- 
pation.    We  must  believe  that  he  looked  forward  to  the  calm  and  healthful  em- 
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ployrnent  of  the  evening  of  his  days,  as  a  tiller  of  the  land  which  his  father  had 
tilled  before  hira,  at  the  same  time  working  out  noble  plans  of  poetical  employment 
in  his  comparative  leisure,  as  the  best  scheme  of  life  in  his  declining  years.  The 
exact  period  when  he  commenced  the  complete  realization  of  these  plans  is  some- 
what doubtful.  He  had  probably  ceased  to  appear  as  an  actor  before  1605.  If 
the  date  1608  be  correctly  assigned  to  a  letter  held  to  be  written  by  Lord 
Southampton,  it  is  clear  that  Shakspere  was  not  then  an  actor,  for  he  is  there 
described  as  "  till  of  late  an  actor  of  good  account  in  the  company,  noio  a  sharer  in 
the  same."  His  partial  freedom  from  his  professional  labours  certainly  preceded 
his  final  settlement  at  Stratford. 

In  the  conveyance  by  the  Combes  to  Shakspere  in  1602,  he  is  designated  as 
William  Shakspere  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  The  same  designation  holds  in  sub- 
sequent legal  documents  connected  with  Stratford  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  at 
the  period  of  the  conveyance  from  the  Combes,  he  was  an  actor  in  the  company 
performing  at  the  Blackfriars  and  at  the  Globe  ;  and  in  tracing  therefore  the 
"  whereabout "  of  Shakspere,  from  the  imperfect  records  which  remain  to  us,  we 
have  assumed  that  where  the  fellows  of  Shakspere  are  to  be  found,  there  is  he  to  be 
also  located.  But  in  the  belief  that  before  1608  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  actor, 
we  are  not  required  to  assume  that  he  was  so  constantly  with  his  company  as  before 
that  partial  retirement.  His  interest  would  no  doubt  require  his  occasional 
presence  with  them,  for  he  continued  to  be  a  considerable  proprietor  in  their 
lucrative  concerns.  That  prudence  and  careful  management  which  could  alone 
have  enabled  him  to  realize  a  large  property  out  of  his  professional  pursuits,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  to  dissipate  it  by  his  agricultural  occupations,  appears  to 
have  been  founded  upon  an  arrangement  by  which  he  secured  the  assistance 
of  his  family,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  provision  for  them.  We  have  seen 
that  in  1602  his  brother  Gilbert  was  his  representative  at  Stratford.  Richard, 
who  was  ten  years  his  junior,  and  who,  dying  a  year  before  him,  was  buried 
at  Stratford,  would  also  appear  to  have  been  resident  there.  His  youngest 
brother  Edmund,  sixteen  years  his  junior,  was,  there  can  be  little  question, 
associated  with  him  in  the  theatre  ;  and  he  probably  looked  to  him  to  attend 
to  the  management  of  his  property  in  London,  after  he  retired  from  any  active 
attention  to  its  conduct.  But  Edmund  died  early.  He  lived  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Saviour's,  and  the  register  of  burials  of  that  parish  has  the  following  record  : — 
"  1607,  December  31st,  Edmond  Shakespeare,  a  player,  in  the  church."  The 
death  of  his  brother  might  probably  have  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
habits  of  his  life,  and  might  have  induced  him  to  dispose  of  all  his  theatrical  pro- 
perty, as  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  did,  several  years  before  his  death.  The 
value  of  a  portion  of  this  property  has  been  ascertained,  as  far  as  it  can  be, 
upon  an  estimate  for  its  sale ;  and  by  this  estimate  the  amount  of  his  portion, 
as  compared  with  that  of  his  co-proprietors,  is  distinctly  shown.  In  1608  the 
question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  in  the  Blackfriars,  and  especially  with 
reference  to  the  playhouse,  was  brought  before  Lord  Ellesmere,  the  Chancellor. 
The  proprietors  of  the  theatre  remained  in  undisturbed  possession.  Out  of 
this  attempt  a  negotiation  appears  to  have  arisen  for  the  purchase  of  the  pro- 
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perty  by  the  City  ;  for  amongst  the  documents  connected  with  this  attempt  of 
the  Corporation  is  found  a  paper  headed,  "  For  avoiding  of  the  playhouse  in  the 
precinct  of  the  Blackfriars."  The  document  states,  in  conclusion,  that  "  in  the 
whole  it  will  cost  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  citizens  at  the  least  7000Z."  Richard 
Burbage  claims  1000/.  for  the  fee,  and  for  his  four  shares  933/.  6s.  Sd.  Laz. 
Fletcher  owns  three  shares,  which  he  rates  at  700/.,  that  is,  at  seven  years' 
purchase.  "  W.  Shakespeare  asketh  for  the  wardrobe  and  properties  of  the  same 
playhouse  500",  and  for  his  four  shares,  the  same  as  his  fellowes  Burbidge  and 
Fletcher,  viz.  933"  6'  S'^."  Heminge  and  Condell  have  each  two  shares,  Taylor 
and  Lowin  each  a  share  and  a  half ;  four  more  players  each  a  half  share  ;  which 
they  all  value  at  the  same  rate.  The  hired  men  of  the  company  also  claim  recom- 
pense for  their  loss  ;  "  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  players  who  are  paid  by  the 
sharers  at  divers  rates  and  proportions."  *  It  thus  appears  that,  next  to  Richard 
Burbage,  Shakspere  was  the  largest  proprietor  in  the  theatre ;  that  Burbage  was 
the  exclusive  owner  of  the  real  property,  and  Shakspere  of  the  personal.  If  the 
valuation  be  correct,  Shakspere's  annual  income  derived  from  his  shares  in  the 
Blackfriars  alone,  was  133/.  6s.  8d.  His  wardrobe  and  properties,  being  perishable 
matters,  were  probably  valued  at  five  years'  purchase,  giving  him  an  additional 
income  of  100/.  This  income  was  derived  from  the  Blackfriars  alone.  His  pro- 
perty in  the  Globe  Theatre  was  in  all  likelihood  quite  equal.  He  would,  besides, 
derive  additional  advantages  as  the  author  of  new  plays.  With  a  professional 
income,  then,  of  400/.  or  500/.  per  annum,  which  may  be  held  to  be  equal  to  six 
times  the  amount  in  our  present  money,  it  is  evident  that  Shakspere  possessed 
the  means  not  only  of  a  liberal  expenditure  in  London  and  at  Stratford,  but 
from  the  same  source  was  enabled  to  realize  considerable  sums,  which  he  in- 
vested in  real  property  in  his  native  place.  All  the  records  of  Shakspere's  pro- 
fessional life,  and  the  results  of  his  success  as  exhibited  in  the  accession  of  pro- 
perty, indicate  a  steady  and  regular  advance.  They  show  us  that  perseverance 
and  industry  were  as  much  the  characteristics  of  the  man  as  the  greatness  of  his 
genius ;  that  he  held  with  constancy  to  the  course  of  life  which  he  had  early 
adopted  ;  that  year  by  year  it  afforded  him  increased  competence  and  wealth  ;  and 
that  if  he  had  the  rare  privilege  of  pursuing  an  occupation  which  called  forth  the 
highest  exercise  of  his  powers,  rendering  it  in  every  essential  a  pleasurable  occu- 
pation, he  despised  not  the  means  by  which  he  had  risen  :  he  lived  in  a  free  and 
genial  intercourse  with  his  professional  brethren,  and  to  the  last  they  were  his 
friends  and  fellows. 

Aubrey  says  of  Shakspere,  "  He  was  wont  to  go  to  his  native  country  once 
a-year."  This  statement,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve,  has  reference  to 
the  period  when  Shakspere  was  engaged  as  an  actor.  There  is  another  account  of 
Shakspere's  mode  of  life,  which  does  not  contradict  Aubrey,  but  brings  down  his 
information  to  a  later  period.  In  the  '  Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  Vicar  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon,'  the  manuscript  of  which  was  discovered  in  the  library  of  the 

*  This  valuable  document  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Collier,  and  published  by  him  in  his  *  New 
Facts.' 
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Medical  Society  of  London,  we  find  the  following  curious  record  of  Shakspere's 
later  years  : — "  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Shakspeare  was  a  natural  wit,  without  any 
art  at  all ;  hee  fi-equented  the  plays  all  his  younger  time,  but  in  his  elder  days  lived 
at  Stratford,  and  supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays  every  year,  and  for  itt  had  an 
allowance  so  large,  that  hee  spent  att  the  rate  of  1000/.  a-year,  as  I  have  heard." 
The  Diary  of  John  Ward  extends  from  1648  to  1679  ;  and  it  is  in  many  respects 
interesting,  from  the  circumstance  that  he  united  the  practice  of  medicine  to  the 
performance  of  his  duties  as  a  parish  priest.  He  was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of 
Stratford  in  1662. 

It  is  evident  that,  although  forty-six  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Shakspere,  his  memory  was  the  leading  association  with  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
After  noticing  that  Shakspere  had  two  daughters,  we  find  the  entry  presented 
above.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  new  vicar  of  Stratford  might  have  seen 
Shakspere's  younger  daughter  Judith,  who  was  born  in  1585,  and,  having  married 
Thomas  Quiney  in  1616,  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  having  been  buried  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1662.  The  descendants  of  Shakspere's  family  and  of  his 
friends  surrounded  the  worthy  vicar  on  every  side ;  and  he  appears  to  have  thought 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  the  productions  of  the  great 
poet  as  might  qualify  him  to  speak  of  them  in  general  society  : — ^"  Remember  to 
peruse  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  bee  much  versed  in  them,  that  I  may  not  bee 
ignorant  in  that  matter."  The  honest  vicar  was  not  quite  certain  whether  the 
fame  of  Shakspere  was  only  a  provincial  one,  for  he  adds — "Whether  Dr.  Heylin 
does  well,  in  reckoning  up  the  dramatick  poets  which  have  been  famous  in  England, 
to  omit  Shakespeare  ?"  The  good  man  is  not  altogether  to  be  blamed  for  having 
previously  to  1662  been  "ignorant"  of  Shakspere's  plays.  He  was  only  thirty- 
three  years  of  age  ;  and  his  youth  had  been  passed  in  the  stormy  period  when  the 
Puritans  had  well  nigh  banished  all  literature,  and  especially  dramatic  literature, 
from  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  their  intolerant  proscription  of  all  pleasure  and 
recreation.  At  any  rate  we  may  accept  the  statements  of  the  good  vicar  as 
founded  upon  the  recollections  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  1662.  It 
is  wholly  consistent  with  what  we  otherwise  know  of  Shakspere's  life,  that  "  he 
frequented  the  plays  all  his  younger  time."  It  is  equally  consistent  that  he  "  in 
his  elder  days  lived  at  Stratford."  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  belief  that 
he  "supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays  every  year."  The  last  clause  of  the 
sentence  is  somewhat  startling  : — "  And  for  it  had  an  allowance  so  large,  that  he 
spent  at  the  rate  of  1000/.  a-year,  as  I  have  heard."  And  yet  the  assertion  must 
not  be  considered  wholly  an  exaggeration.  "He  spent  at  the  rate  of  1000/. 
a-year,"  must  mean  the  rate  of  the  time  when  Mr.  Ward  is  writing.  During  the 
half  century  which  had  preceded  the  Restoration  there  had  been  a  more  important 
decrease  in  the  value  of  money  than  had  even  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
During  that  reign  the  prices  of  all  commodities  were  constantly  rising ;  but  after 
the  reduction  of  the  legal  rate  of  interest  from  ten  per  cent,  to  eight  in  1624,  and 
from  eight  to  six  in  1651,  the  change  was  still  more  remarkable.  Sir  Josias  Child, 
in  1688,  says  that  five  hundred  pounds  with  a  daughter,  sixty  years  before,  was 
esteemed  a  larger  portion  than  two  thousand  pounds  now.  It  would  appear, 
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therefore,  that  the  thousand  a~year  in  1662  was  not  more  than  one-thh-d  of  the 
amount  in  1612  ;  and  this  sum,  from  300Z.  to  400/.,  was,  as  near  as  may  be,  the 
amount  which  Shakspere  appears  to  have  derived  from  his  theatrical  property.  In 
all  probability  he  held  that  property  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  when  he 
"  supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays  every  year ;"  and  this  indirect  remuneration  for 
his  poetical  labours  might  readily  have  been  mistaken,  fifty  years  afterwards,  as 
"  an  allowance  so  large  "  for  authorship,  that  the  good  vicar  records  it  as  a  memo- 
rable thing. 

It  is  established  that  'Othello'  was  performed  in  1602;  'Hamlet,'  greatly  en- 
larged, was  published  in  1 604 ;  '  Measure  for  Measure '  was  acted  before  the 
Court  on  St.  Stephen's  night  in  the  same  year.  If  we  place  Shakspere's  partial 
retirement  from  his  professional  duties  about  this  period,  and  regard  the  plays 
whose  dates  up  to  this  point  have  not  been  fixed  by  any  authentic  record,  or  satis- 
factory combination  of  circumstances,  we  have  abundant  work  in  reserve  for  the 
great  poet  in  the  maturity  of  his  intellect.  '  Lear,'  '  Macbeth,'  '  Timon  of  Athens,' 
'  Troilus  and  Cressida,'  '  Cymbeline,'  '  The  Winter's  Tale,'  '  The  Tempest,' 
'  Henry  VIII.,'  '  Coriolanus,'  '  Julius  Csesa^r,'  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  eleven  of 
the  noblest  productions  of  the  human  intellect,  so  varied  in  their  character, — the 
deepest  passion,  the  profoundest  philosophy,  the  wildest  romance,  the  most  compre- 
hensive history — what  a  glorious  labour  to  fill  the  nine  or  ten  remaining  years  of 
the  life  of  the  man  who  had  left  his  native  fields  twenty  years  before  to  seek  for 
advancement  in  doubtful  and  perilous  paths, — in  a  profession  which  was  denounced 
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l)y  some  and  despised  by  others, — amongst  companions  full  of  genius  and  learning, 
but  who  had  perished  early  in  their  pride  and  their  self-abandonment !  And  he 
returns  wealthy  and  honoured  to  the  bosom  of  those  who  are  dearest  to  him — his 
wife  and  daughters,  his  mother,  his  sisters  and  brothers.  The  companions  of  his 
boyhood  are  all  around  him.  They  have  been  useful  members  of  society  in  their 
native  ])lace.  He  has  constantly  kept  up  his  intercourse  with  them.  They  have 
looked  to  him  for  assistance  in  their  difficulties.  lie  is  come  to  be  one  of  them,  to 
dwell  wholly  amongst  them,  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  their  pleasures  and  in  their 
cares,  to  receive  their  sympathy.  Tie  is  come  to  walk  amidst  his  own  fields,  to  till 
them,  to  sell  their  produce.  His  labour  will  be  his  recreation.  In  the  activity  of 
his  body  will  the  energy  of  his  intellect  find  its  support  and  its  rest.  Ilis  nature  is 
eminently  fitted  for  action  as  well  as  contemplation.  Were  it  otherwise,  he  would 
have  "l)ad  dreams,"  like  his  own  Hamlet.  Morbid  thoughts  may  have  come  over 
him  "like  a  passing  cloud;"  but  from  this  time  his  mind  will  be  eminently 
healthful.  The  imagination  and  the  reason  henceforth  will  be  wonderfully 
balanced.  Much  of  this  belongs  to  the  progressive  character  of  his  understanding  ; 
something  to  his  favourable  position. 

With  the  exception  of  a  playful  piece  of  ridicule  in  '  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,'  we  know  not  of  a  single  personality  which  can  be  alleged  against 
Shakspere,  in  an  age  when  his  dramatic  contemporaries,  especially,  bespattered 
their  rivals  and  their  enemies  as  fiercely  as  any  modern  paragraph  writer.  But 
vulgar  opinion,  which  is  too  apt  most  easily  to  recognise  the  power  of  talent  in  its 
ability  to  inflict  pain,  has  assigned  to  Shakspere  a  performance  which  has  the 
(piality,  extraordinary  as  regards  himself,  of  possessing  scurrility  without  wit.  It 
is  something  lower  in  the  moral  scale  even  than  the  fabricated  ballad  upon  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy ;  for  it  exhibits  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  outrage  upon  an  un- 
ofiending  neighbour,  in  the  hour  of  convivial  intercourse.  Rowe  tells  the  story  as 
if  he  thought  he  were  doing  honour  to  the  genius  of  the  man  whose  good  qualities 
he  is  at  the  same  moment  recording :  "  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent,  as  all 
men  of  good  sense  will  wish  theirs  may  be — in  ease,  retirement,  and  the  con- 
versation of  his  friends.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  gather  an  estate  equal  to  his 
occasion,  and,  in  that,  to  his  wish  ;  and  is  said  to  have  spent  some  years  before  his 
death  at  his  native  Stratford.  His  ])leasurable  wit  and  good  nature  engaged  him 
in  the  acquaintance;,  and  entitled  him  to  the  friendsliip,  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
niMghbourhood.  Amongst  them,  it  is  a  story  still  remembered  in  that  country 
th;it  he  had  a,  particular  intimacy  with  Mr.  Combe,  an  old  gentleman  noted  there- 
abouts for  his  wealth  and  usury  :  it  luippened,  tha,t  in  a  pleasant  conversation 
amongst  their  common  friends,  Mr.  Combe  told  Shaks])ere,  in  a  laughing  manner, 
that  he  fancied  he  intended  to  write  his  ei)itaph,  if  he  happened  to  outlive  him, 
and  since  he  could  not  know  what  might  be  said  of  ihim  when  he  was  dead,  he 
desired  it  might  be  done  immediately,  n\)(m  which  Shakspere  gave  him  these  four 

lines : — 

'  Ten  in  the  liundrod  lies  here  ingniv'd  ; 
"I'  is  a  hundred  to  ten  l)is  soul  is  not  sav'd : 
If  any  man  ask,  Who  lies  in  this  tomb  ? 
Oh  !  Oh!  quoth  the  devil,  'tis  my  John-a-Combe.' 
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But  the  sharpness  of  the  satire  is  said  to  have  stung  the  man  so  severely,  that  he 
never  forgave  it."  Certainly  this  is  an  extraordinary  illustration  of  Shaks])ere's 
"  pleasurahle  wit  and  good  nature" — of  those  qualities  which  won  for  him  the 
name  of  the  "  gentle  Shakspere  ;"  which  made  Jonson,  stern  enough  to  most  men, 
proclaim — "  He  was  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature,"  and  that  his  "  mind 
and  manners"  were  reflected  in  his  " well-turned  and  true-tiled  lines."  .Tohn-a- 
Combe  never  forgave  the  sharpness  of  the  satire  I  And  yet  he  becpieathcd  by  his 
last  will  "To  Mr.  William  Shakspere,  five  pounds."  Aubrey  tells  the;  story  with 
a  difference  : — "  One  time,  as  he  was  at  tin;  tavern  at  Stratfbrd-ui)on-Avon,  one 
Combes,  an  old  rich  usurer,  was  to  be  buryed,  he  makes  there  this  extennxirary 
epitaph  ;"  and  then  he  gives  the  lines  with  a  variation,  in  which  "  vows  "  rhymes  to 
"  allows,"  instead  of  "  sav'd  "  to  "  ingrav'd."  Of  course,  following  out  this  scc(md 
story,  the  family  of  John  Combe  resented  the  insult  to  the  memory  of  their  })arent, 
who  died  in  1()I4  ;  and  yet  an  intimacy  subsisted  between  them  even  till  the  death 
of  Shakspere,  for  in  his  own  will  he  bequeaths  to  the  son  of  the  usurer  a  remnrkable 
token  of  personal  regard,  the  badge  of  a  gentleman  : — "  To  Mr.  Thomas  Cond)e 
my  sword."  The  whole  stin-y  is  a  fabrication.  Ten  in  the  hundred  was  the  old 
name  of  opjirobrium  for  one  who  lent  nu)ney.  To  receive  interest  at  all  was  called 
usury.  "  That  ten  in  the  hundred  was  gone  to  the  devil,"  was  an  old  joke,  that 
shaped  itself  into  epigrams  long  before  the  death  of  John  Combe ;  and  in  the 
*  Remains  of  Richard  Braithwaite,'  printed  in  1G18,  we  have  the  very  epitaph 
assigned  to  Shakspere,  with  a  third  set  of  variations,  given  as  a  notable  production 
of  this  voluminous  writer:  "Upon  one  John  Combe,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  a 
notable  usurer,  fastened  upon  a  Tond)e  that  he  had  caused  to  be  built  in  his  Life- 
time." The  lie  direct  is  given  by  the  will  of  John  (^ombe  to  this  third  version  of 
the  lines  against  him  ;  for  it  directs  tliat  a  convenient  tend)  shall  be  erected  one 
year  after  his  decease. 

John  Combe  was  the  neighbour  and  without  doubt  the  friend  of  Shakspcn-e. 
His  house  was  within  a  short  distance  of  New  Place,  being  up(m  the  site  of  the 
ancient  College,  and  constructed  in  ])art  out  of  the  olFices  of  tiiat  monastic  establish- 
ment.* It  was  of  John  (Jombe  and  his  brotlier  that  Shakspere  nuide  a  large;  pur- 
chase of  land  in  1602.  The  better  tradition  survived  the  memory  of  Rowe's  and 
Aubrey's  epita})li ;  and  before  the  mansion  was  ])u11(mI  down,  the;  jx^ople  of  Strat- 
ford delighted  to  look  upon  the  Hall  where  .John  (\)mbe  had  listened  to  the  "very 
ready  and  pleasant  smooth  wit  "f  of  his  friend  "  the  immortal  Shakspere,"  as  the 
good  folks  of  Stratford  always  term  their  ])oet.  It  was  here  that  the  neighbours 
would  talk  of  "  pippins  "  of  their  "  own  graffing," — of  a  fine  "  dish  of  leather- 
coats," — "  how  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  Fair  ?" — "  how  a  score  of 
ewes  now  ?  "  The  poet  had  brought  with  him  from  London  a  few  of  the  new 
mulberry  plants.  There  was  one  at  New  Place,  and  one  at  the  College.  Which 
throve  best  ?  Should  they  ever  raise  silk-worms  upon  the  leaves,  and  give  a  new 
manufacture  to  Stratford  ?  The  king  was  sanguine  about  the  success  of  his 
mulberry-tree  project,  for  he  procured  plants  from  France,  and  dispersed  them 

*  This  fiiH!  old  biiildiiip^,  wo  regret  to  say,  was  taken  down  in  17!)!). 
t  Aubrey. 
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through  the  kingdom.  The  poet  planted  his  mulberry- tree  for  the  ornament  of 
his  "  curious  knotted  garden ;"  little  dreaming  that  his  very  fame  in  future  times 
should  accelerate  its  fall.* 

The  register  of  marriages  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  for  the  year  1607  contains 
the  entry  of  the  marriage  of  John  Hall,  gentleman,  and  Susanna  Shakspere,  on 
the  5th  June.  Susanna,  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Shakspere,  was  now 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  John  Hall,  gentleman,  a  physician  settled  at  Stratford, 
was  in  his  thirty-second  year.  This  appears  in  every  respect  to  have  been  a  pro- 
pitious alliance.     Shakspere  received  into  his  family  a  man  of  learning  and  talent. 

The  season  at  which  the  marriage  of  Shakspere's  elder  daughter  took  place 
would  appear  to  give  some  corroboration  to  the  belief  that,  at  this  period,  he  had 
wholly  ceased  to  be  an  actor.  It  is  not  likely  that  an  event  to  him  so  deeply 
interesting  would  have  taken  place  during  his  absence  from  Stratford.  It  was  the 
season  of  performances  at  the  Globe.  It  is  at  this  period  that  we  can  fix  the  date 
of  '  Lear.'  That  wonderful  tragedy  was  first  published  in  1608  ;  and  the  title- 
page  recites  that  "  It  was  plaid  before  the  King's  Majesty  at  Whitehall,  uppon 
S.  Stephen's  Night ;  in  Christmas  Hollidaies."  This  most  extraordinary  pro- 
duction might  well  have  been  the  first  fruits  of  a  period  of  comparative  leisure ; 
when  the  creative  faculty  was  wholly  untrammelled  by  petty  cares,  and  the  judg- 

*  See  Note  on  New  Place. 
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ment  might  be  employed  in  working  again  and  again  upon  the  first  conceptions,  so 
as  to  produce  such  a  masterpiece  of  consummate  art  without  after  labour.  The 
next  season  of  repose  gave  birth  to  an  effort  of  genius  wholly  different  in  character  ; 
but  almost  as  wonderful  in  its  profound  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  as 
'  Lear  '  is  unequalled  for  its  depth  of  individual  passion.  '  Troilus  and  Cressida ' 
was  published  in  1609.  We  may  well  believe  that  the  Sonnets  were  published  in 
1609,  without  the  consent  of  their  author.  That  the  appearance  of  those  remark- 
able lyrics  should  have  annoyed  him,  by  exposing,  as  they  now  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  some  to  do,  the  frailties  of  his  nature,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe.  They 
would  be  received  by  his  family  and  by  the  world  as  essentially  fictitious  ;  and 
ranked  with  the  productions  of  the  same  class  with  which  the  age  abounded. 

The  year  1608  brought  its  domestic  joys  and  calamities  to  Shakspere.  In  the 
same  font  where  he  had  been  baptized,  forty-three  years  before,  was  baptized,  on 
the  21st  of  February,  his  grand-daughter,  "  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Hall." 
In  the  same  gi-ave  where  his  father  was  buried  in  1601,  was  buried  his  mother, 
"  Mary  Shakspere,  widow,"  on  the  9th  of  September,  1608.  She  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Robert  Arden,  who  died  in  1556.  She  was  probably,  therefore,  about 
about  seventy  years  of  age  when  her  sons  followed  her  to  the  "  house  of  all 
living." 

Whatever  had  been  the  fortunes  of  her  early  married  life,  her  last  years  must 
have  been  happy,  eminently  happy.  Her  eldest  son,  by  the  efforts  of  those  talents 
which  in  their  development  might  have  filled  her  with  apprehension,  had  won  his 
way  to  fame  and  fortune.  Though  she  had  parted  with  him  for  a  season,  he  was 
constant  in  his  visits  to  the  home  of  his  childhood.  His  children  were  brought  up 
under  her  care  ;  his  wife,  in  all  likelihood,  dwelt  in  affection  with  her  under  the 
same  roof.  And  now  he  was  come  to  be  seldom  absent  from  her  ;  to  let  her  gaze 
as  frequently  as  she  might  upon  the  face  of  the  loved  one  whom  all  honoured  and 
esteemed ;  whose  fame  she  was  told  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  living  man. 
And  this  was  the  child  of  her  earliest  cares,  and  of  her  humble  hopes.  He  had  won 
for  himself  a  distinction,  and  a  worldly  recompense,  far  above  even  a  mother's 
expectations.  But  in  his  deep  affection  and  reverence  he  was  unchangeably  her 
son.  In  all  love  and  honour  did  William  Shakspere,  in  the  autumn  of  1608,  lay 
the  head  of  his  venerable  mother  beneath  the  roof  of  the  chancel  of  his  beautiful 
parish  church. 

There  is  a  memorandum  existing,  by  Thomas  Greene,  a  contemporary  of  Shak- 
spere, residing  at  Stratford,  which,  under  the  date  of  November  17th,  1614,  has 
this  record  : — "  My  cousin  Shakspeare  coming  yesterday  to  town,  I  went  to  see 
him  how  he  did."  We  cite  this  memorandum  here,  as  an  indication  of  Shak- 
spere's  habit  of  occasionally  visiting  London ;  for  Thomas  Greene  was  then  in 
the  capital,  with  the  intent  of  opposing  the  project  of  an  inclosure  at  Stratford. 
The  frequency  of  Shakspere's  visits  to  London  would  essentially  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  his  connexion  with  the  theatres.  He  was  a  permanent  shareholder,  as 
we  have  seen,  at  the  Blackfriars  ;  and  no  doubt  at  the  Globe  also.  His  interests 
as  a  sharer  might  be  diligently  watched  over  by  his  fellows ;  and  he  might 
only  have  visited  London  when  he  had  a  new  play  to  bring  forward,  the  fruit  of 
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his  leisure  in  the  country.  But  until  he  disposed  of  his  wardrobe  and  other  pro- 
perties, more  frequent  demands  might  be  made  upon  his  personal  attendance  than 
if  he  were  totally  free  from  the  responsibilities  belonging  to  the  charge  of  such  an 
embarrassing  stock  in  trade.  Mr.  Collier  has  printed  a  memorandum  in  the 
handwriting  of  Edward  Alleyn,  dated  April,  1612,  of  the  payment  of  various  sums 
"  for  the  Blackfryers,  amounting  to  599/.  6s.  Sd.  Mr.  Collier  adds,  "  To  whom 
the  money  was  paid  is  nowhere  stated  ;  but,  for  aught  we  know,  it  was  to  Shake- 
speare himself,  and  just  anterior  to  his  departure  from  London."  The  memo- 
randum is  introduced  with  the  observation,  "  It  seems  very  likely,  from  evidence 
now  for  the  first  time  to  be  adduced,  that  Alleyn  became  the  purchaser  of  our 
great  dramatist's  interest  in  the  theatre,  properties,  wardrobe,  and  stock  of  the 
Blackfriars."  Certainly  the  document  itself  says  nothing  about  properties,  ward- 
robe, and  stock.     It  is  simply  as  follows  : — 


1612. 


16011 

12611 

31011 

311 


Money  paid  by  me  E.  A.  for  the  Blackfryers 
More  for  the  Blackfryers  .... 

More  againe  for  the  Leasse         .... 
The  wri tinges  for  the  same,  and  other  small  charges 

More  than  half  of  the  entire  sum  is  "'  paid  again  for  the  lease. 

"  For  avoiding  of  the  Play-house  "  *  be  not  rejected  as  an  authority,  the  conjec- 

*  See  page  119. 
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ture  of  Mr.  Collier  that  the  property  purchased  by  Alleyn  belonged  to  Shakspere 
is  wholly  untenable ;  for  the  Fee,  valued  at  a  thousand  pounds,  was  the  property 
of  Burbage,  and  to  the  owner  of  the  Fee  would  be  paid  the  sum  for  the  lease. 
Subsequent  memoranda  by  Alleyn  show  that  he  paid  rent  for  the  Blackfriars, 
and  expended  sums  upon  the  building — collateral  proofs  that  it  was  not  Shak- 
spere's  personal  property  that  he  bought  in  April,  1612.  There  is  distinct  evi- 
dence furnished  by  another  document  that  Shakspere  was  not  a  resident  in  London 
in  1613 ;  for  in  an  indenture  executed  by  him  on  the  10th  of  March  in  that  year, 
for  the  purchase  of  a  dwelling-house  in  the  precinct  of  the  Blackfriars,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  "  William  Shakespeare  of  Stratforde  Upon  Avon  in  the  countie  of 
Warwick  gentleman  ;"  whilst  his  fellow  John  Hemyng,  who  is  a  party  to  the  same 
deed,  is  described  as  "  of  London  gentleman."  From  the  situation  of  the  property 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  bought  either  as  an  appurtenance  to  the  theatre,  or 
for  some  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  sharers.  In  the  deed  of  1602,  Shak- 
spere is  also  described  as  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  be 
so  described  in  a  deed  for  the  purchase  of  land  at  Stratford  ;  but  upon  the  same 
principle,  had  he  been  a  resident  in  London  in  1613,  he  would  have  been  described 
as  of  London  in  a  deed  for  the  purchase  of  property  in  London.  Yet  we  also  look 
upon  this  conveyance  as  evidence  that  Shakspere  had  in  March,  1613,  not  wholly 
severed  himself  from  his  interest  in  the  theatre.  He  is  in  London  at  the  signing  of 
the  deed,  attending,  probably,  to  the  duties  which  still  devolved  upon  him  as  a 
sharer  in  the  Blackfriars.  He  is  not  a  resident  in  London  ;  he  has  come  to  town, 
as  Thomas  Greene  describes  in  1614.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  sold  his 
theatrical  property  at  all.  Certainly  the  evidence  that  he  sold  it  to  Edward  Alleyn 
may  be  laid  aside  in  any  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  Shakspere's  departure  from. 
London. 

Every  one  agrees  that  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life  Shakspere 
ceased  to  write.  Yet  we  venture  to  think  that  every  one  is  in  error.  The  opinion 
is  founded  upon  a  belief  that  he  only  finally  left  London  towards  the  close  of 
1613.  We  have  shown,  from  his  purchase  of  a  large  house  at  Stratford,  his  con- 
stant acquisition  of  landed  property  there,  his  active  engagements  in  the  business 
of  agriculture,  the  interest  which  he  took  in  matters  connected  with  his  property  in 
which  his  neighbours  had  a  common  interest,  that  he  must  have  partially  left 
London  before  this  period.  There  were  no  circumstances,  as  far  as  we  can  collect, 
to  have  prevented  him  finally  leaving  London  several  years  before  1613.  But  his 
biographers,  having  fixed  a  period  for  the  termination  of  his  connexion  with  the 
active  business  of  the  theatre,  assume  that  he  became  wholly  unemployed ;  that  he 
gave  himself  up,  as  Bowe  has  described,  to  "  ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  his  friends."  His  income  was  enough,  they  say,  to  dispense  with  labour ; 
and  therefore  he  did  not  labour.  But  when  the  days  of  leisure  arrived,  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  the  mere  habit  of  his  life  would  not  assert  its  ordinary 
control ;  that  the  greatest  of  intellects  would  suddenly  sink  to  the  condition  of  an 
every-day  man — 'cherishing  no  high  plans  for  the  future,  looking  back  with  no 
desire  to  equal  and  excel  the  work  of  the  past?  At  the  period  of  life  when 
Chaucer  began   to  write  the    '  Canterbury  Tales,'  Shakspere,  according  to   his 
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biographers,  was  suddenly  and  utterly  to  cease  to  write.  We  cannot  believe  it. 
Is  there  a  parallel  case  in  the  career  of  any  great  artist  who  had  won  for  himself 
competence  and  fame  ?  Is  the  mere  applause  of  the  world,  and  a  sufficiency  of  the 
goods  of  life,  "  the  end-all  and  the  be-all "  of  the  labours  of  a  mighty  mind  ? 
These  attained,  is  the  voice  of  his  spiritual  being  to  be  heard  no  more  ?  If  those 
who  reason  thus  could  present  a  satisfactory  record  of  the  dates  of  all  Shakspere's 
works,  and  especially  of  his  later  works,  we  should  still  cling  to  the  belief  that 
some  fruits  of  the  last  years  of  his  literary  industry  had  wholly  perished.  It  is 
unnecessary,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  adopt  any  such  theory.  Without  the  means  of 
fixing  the  precise  date  of  many  particular  dramas,  we  have  indisputable  traces,  up 
to  this  period,  of  the  appearance  of  at  least  five-sixths  of  all  Shakspere's  undoubted 
works.  Are  there  any  dramas  whose  individual  appearance  is  not  accounted  for 
by  those  who  have  attempted  to  fix  the  exact  chronology  of  other  plays  ?  There 
are  such  dramas,  and  they  form  a  class.  They  are  the  three  great  Roman  plays 
of '  Coriolanus,'  '  Julius  Caesar,'  and  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra.' 

The  happy  quiet  of  Shakspere's  retreat  was  not  wholly  undisturbed  by  calamity, 
domestic  and  public.  His  larother  Richard,  who  was  ten  years  his  junior,  was 
buried  at  Stratford  on  the  4th  of  February,  1613.  Of  his  father's  family  his 
sister  Joan,  who  had  married  Mr.  William  Hart  of  Stratford,  was  probably  the 
only  other  left.  There  is  no  record  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Gilbert ;  but  as  he 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  will  of  William,  in  all  likelihood  he  died  before  him. 
Oldys,  in  his  manuscript  notes  upon  Langbaine,  has  a  story  of  "  One  of  Shak- 
speare's  younger  brothers,  who  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  even  some  years,  as  I 
compute,  after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II."  Gilbert  was  born  in  1566  ; 
so  that  if  he  had  lived  some  years  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  memory  was  weakened,"  as  Oldys  reports,  and  that  he  could 
give  "  the  most  noted  actors  "  but  "  little  satisfaction  in  their  endeavours  to  learn 
something  from  him  of  his  brother."  The  story  of  Oldys  is  clearly  apocryphal,  as 
far  as  regards  any  brother  of  Shakspere's.  They  were  a  short-lived  race.  His 
sister,  indeed,  survived  him  thirty  years.  The  family  at  New  Place,  at  this 
period,  would  be  composed  therefore  of  his  wife  only,  and  his  unmarried  daughter 
Judith ;  unless  his  elder  daughter  and  his  son-in-law  formed  a  part  of  the  same 
household,  with  their  only  child  Elizabeth,  who  was  born  in  1608.  The  public 
calamity  to  which  we  have  alluded  was  a  great  fire,  which  broke  out  at  Stratford 
on  the  9th  of  July,  1614.  That  Shakspere  assisted  with  all  the  energy  of  his 
character  in  alleviating  the  miseries  of  this  calamity,  and  in  the  restoration  of  his 
town,  we  cannot  doubt.  In  the  same  year  we  find  him  taking  some  interest  in  the 
project  of  an  inclosure  of  the  common-fields  of  Stratford.  The  inclosure  would 
probably  have  improved  his  property,  and  especially  have  increased  the  value  of 
the  tithes,  of  the  moiety  of  which  he  held  a  lease.  The  Corporation  of  Stratford 
were  opposed  to  the  inclosure.  They  held  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  poorer 
inhabitants,  who  were  then  deeply  suff"ering  from  the  desolation  of  the  fire  ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  solicitous  that  Shakspere  should  take  the  same  view  of 
the  matter  as  themselves.  His  friend  William  Combe,  then  high  sheriff"  of  the 
county,  was  a  principal  person  engaged  in  forwarding  the  inclosure.  The  Cor- 
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poration  sent  their  common  clerk,  Thomas  Greene,  to  London,  to  oppose  the 
project ;  and  a  memorandum  in  his  hand-writing,  which  still  remains,  exhibits  the 
business-like  manner  in  which  Shakspere  informed  himself  of  the  details  of  the 
plan.  The  first  memorandum  is  dated  the  17th  of  November,  1614,  and  is  as 
follows  : — "  My  Cosen  Shakspeare  comyng  yesterday  to  town,  I  went  to  see  how 
he  did.  He  told  me  that  they  assured  him  they  meant  to  inclose  no  further  than 
to  Gospel  Bush,  and  so  upp  straight  (leaving  out  pt.  of  the  Dyngles  to  the  field)  to 
the  gate  in  Clopton  hedg,  and  take  in  Salisbury's  peece  ;  and  that  they  mean  in 
A  prill  to  svey.  the  land  and  then  to  gyve  satisfaccion,  and  not  before  ;  and  he  and 
Mr.  Hall  say  they  think  yr.  will  be  nothing  done  at  all."  Mr.  Greene  appears  to 
have  returned  to  Stratford  in  about  a  fortnight  after  the  date  of  this  memorandum, 
and  Shakspere  seems  to  have  remained  in  London ;  for  according  to  a  second 
memorandum,  which  is  damaged  and  partly  illegible,  an  official  letter  was  written 
to  Shakspere  by  the  Corporation,  accompanied  by  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Greene, 
moving  him  to  exert  his  influence  against  this  plan  of  the  inclosure : — "  23  Dec. 
A.  Hall,  Lres.  wrytten,  one  to  Mr.  Manyring — another  to  Mr.  Shakspeare,  with 
almost  all  the  company's  hands  to  eyther.  I  also  wrytte  myself  to  my  Csn.  Shakspear, 
the  coppyes  of  all  our  ....  then  also  a  note  of  the  inconvenyences  wold  ,  .  . 
by  the  inclosure."  Arthur  Mannenng,  to  whom  one  of  these  letters  was  written 
by  the  Corporation,  was  officially  connected  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  then 
residing  at  his  house ;  and  from  the  letter  to  him,  which  has  been  preserved,  "  it 
appears  that  he  was  apprised  of  the  injury  to  be  expected  from  the  intended 
inclosure ;  reminded  of  the  damage  that  Stratford,  then  '  lying  in  the  ashes  of 
desolation,'  had  sustained  from  recent  fires  ;  and  entreated  to  forbear  the  inclosure." 
The  letter  to  Shakspere  has  not  been  discovered.  The  fact  of  its  having  been 
written  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  his  opinion  by  his 
neighbours.     Truly  in  his  later  years  he  had 

"  Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends." 

John  Combe,  the  old  companion  of  Shakspere,  died  at  the  very  hour  that  the 
great  fire  was  raging  at  Stratford.  According  to  the  inscription  on  his  monument 
he  died  on  the  10th  of  July,  1614.  Upon  his  tomb  is  a  fine  recumbent  figure 
executed  by  the  same  sculptor  who,  a  few  years  later,  set  up  in  the  same  Chancel 
a  monument  to  one  who,  "  when  that  stone  is  rent,"  shall  still  be  "  fresh  to  all 
ages."  Shakspere  was  at  this  period  fifty  years  old.  He  was  in  all  probability 
healthful  and  vigorous.  His  life  was  a  pure  and  simple  one  ;  and  its  chances  of 
endurance  were  the  greater,  that  high  intellectual  occupation,  not  forced  upon  him 
by  necessity,  varied  the  even  course  of  his  tranquil  existence.  His  retrospections 
of  the  past  would,  we  believe,  be  eminently  happy.  His  high  talents  had  been 
employed  not  only  profitably  to  himself,  but  for  the  advantage  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  He  had  begun  life  obscurely,  the  member  of  a  profession  which  was 
scarcely  more  than  tolerated.  He  had  found  the  stage  brutal  and  licentious. 
There  were  worse  faults  belonging  to  the  early  drama  than  its  ignorant  coarseness. 
It  was  adapted  only  for  a  rude  audience  in  its  strong  excitement  and  its  low 
ribaldry.     He  saw  that  the  drama  was  to  be  made  a  great  teacher.     Lie  saw  that 
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the  highest  things  in  the  region  of  poetry  were  akin  to  the  natural  feelings  in  the 
commonest  natures.  He  would  make  the  noblest  dramatic  creations  the  most 
popular.  He  knew  that  the  wit  that  was  unintelligible  to  the  multitude  was  not 
true  wit, — that  the  passion  which  did  not  move  them  to  tears  or  anger  was  not 
real  passion.  He  had  raised  a  despised  branch  of  literature  into  the  highest  art. 
He  must  have  felt  that  he  had  produced  works  which  could  never  die.  It  was 
not  the  applause  of  princes,  or  even  the  breath  of  admiring  crowds,  that  told  him 
this.  He  would  look  upon  his  own  great  creations  as  works  of  art,  no  matter  by 
whom  produced,  to  be  compared  with  the  performances  of  other  men, — to  be 
measured  by  that  high  ideal  standard  which  was  a  better  test  than  any  such  com- 
parisons. Shakspere  could  not  have  mistaken  his  own  intellectual  position  ;  for  if 
ever  there  was  a  mind  perfectly  free  from  that  self-consciousness  which  substitutes 
individual  feelings  for  general  truths,  it  was  Shakspere' s  mind.  To  one  who  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  his  works,  they  come  more  and  more  to  appear  as  ema- 
nations of  the  pure  intellect,  totally  disconnected  from  the  personal  relations  of 
the  being  which  has  produced  them.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  worldly 
trials  of  such  a  mind,  it  had  within  itself  the  power  of  rising  superior  to  every 
calamity.  Although  the  career  of  Shakspere  was  prosperous,  he  may  have  felt 
"  the  proud  man's  contumely,"  if  not  "  the  oppressor's  wrong."  If  we  are  to  trust 
his  Sonnets,  he  did  feel  these  things.  But  he  dwelt  habitually  in  a  region  above 
these  clouds  of  common  life.  He  suffered  family  bereavements  :  yet  he  chronicled 
not  his  sorrows  with  that  false  sentimentality  which  calls  upon  the  world  to  see 
how  graceful  it  is  to  weep.  In  his  impersonations  of  feeling  he  has  looked  at 
death  under  every  aspect  with  which  the  human  mind  views  the  last  great  change. 
To  the  thoughtless  and  selfish  Claudio, 
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■'  The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 
That  age,  ach,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  pai'adise 
To  what  we  feai-  of  death." 

To  the  philosophical  Duke  life  is  a  thing 

'•  That  none  but  fools  would  keep.' 
To  Hamlet,  whose  conscience  [consciousness]  "puzzles  the  will," 

"  The  dread  of  something  after  death  " 

"makes  cowards  of  us  all."     To  Prospero  the  whole  world  is  as  perishable  as  the 
life  of  man : 

"  The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit  shall  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind  :  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a 


ersonal  feeling,  looks 


Shakspere,  when  he  speaks  in  a  tone  approaching  to  that  of  per; 
upon  death  with  the  common  eye  of  humanity  : 

' '  That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 
Bare  i-uin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  see'st  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west, 
W^hich  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest." 

Sonnet  Ixxiii. 

He  dwells  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  when  he  asks,  "  the  friends  of  my  child- 
hood, where  are  they  ?  an  echo  answers,  where  are  they."  Some  few  remain ; — 
the  hoary -headed  eld  that  he  remembered  fresh  and  full  of  hope.  Ever  and  anon 
as  he  rambles  through  the  villages  where  he  rambled  in  his  boyhood,  the  head  of 
some  one  is  laid  under  the  turf  whose  name  he  remembers  as  the  foremost  at 
barley-break  or  foot-ball. 

"  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death." 

The  younger  daughter  of  Shakspere  was  married  on  the  10th  of  February,  1616, 
to  Thomas  Quiney,  as  the  register  of  Stratford  shows.  Thomas  Quiney  was  the 
son  of  Richard  Quiney  of  Stratford,  whom  we  have  seen  in  1598  soliciting  the 
kind  offices  of  his  loving  countryman  Shakspere,     Thomas,  who  was  born  in  1588, 
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was  probably  a  well-educated  man.  The  last  will  of  Shakspere  would  appear  to 
have  been  prepared  in  some  degree  with  reference  to  this  marriage.  It  is  dated 
the  25th  of  March,  1616;  but  the  word  "  Januarii"  seems  to  have  been  first 
written  and  afterwards  struck  out,  "  Martii "  having  been  written  above  it.  It 
is  not  unlikely,  and  indeed  it  appears  most  probable,  that  the  document  was  pre- 
pared before  the  marriage  of  Judith  ;  for  the  elder  daughter  is  mentioned  as 
Susanna  Hall,—  the  younger  simply  as  Judith.  To  her,  one  hundred  pounds  is 
bequeathed,  and  fifty  pounds  conditionally.  The  life-interest  of  a  further  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  is  also  bequeathed  to  her,  with  remainder  to  her 
children  ;  but  if  she  died  without  issue  within  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  will, 
the  hundred  and  fifty  ])ounds  was  to  be  otherwise  appropriated.  We  pass  over  the 
various  legacies  to  relations  and  friends,  to  come  to  the  bequest  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  property.  All  the  real  estate  is  devised  to  his  daughter  Susanna  Hall,  for 
and  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life.  It  is  then  entailed  upon  her  first  son 
and  his  heirs  male  ;  and  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  her  second  son  and  his  heirs 
male ;  and  so  on :  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  his  granddaughter  Elizabeth  Hall 
(called  in  the  language  of  the  time  his  "niece  ")  :  and  in  default  of  such  issue,  to 
his  daughter  Judith  and  her  heirs  male.  By  this  strict  entailment  it  was  mani- 
festly the  object  of  Shakspere  to  found  a  family.  Like  many  other  such  purposes 
of  short-sighted  humanity  the  object  was  not  accomplished.  His  elder  daughter 
had  no  issue  but  Elizabeth,  and  she  died  childless.  The  heirs  male  of  Judith  died 
before  her.  The  estates  were  scattered  after  the  second  generation ;  and  the 
descendants  of  his  sister  were  the  only  transmitters  to  posterity  of  his  blood  and 
lineage. 

"  Item,  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second-best  bed,  with  the  furniture."  This  is 
the  clause  of  the  will  vipon  which,  for  half  a  century,  all  men  believed  that  Shak- 
spere recollected  his  wife  only  to  mark  how  little  he  esteemed  her, —  to  "cut  her 
off,  not  indeed  with  a  shilling,  but  with  an  old  bed."*  We  had  the  satisfaction 
of  first  showing  the  utter  groundlessness  of  this  opinion ;  and  we  here  briefly  repeat 
the  statement  first  published  in  our  Postscript  to  '  Twelfth  Night,'  that  the  wife  of 
Shakspere  was  unquestionably  provided  for  by  the  natural  operation  of  the  law  of 
England.  His  estates,  with  the  exception  of  a  copyhold  tenement,  expressly  men- 
tioned in  his  will,  y^exQ  freehold.  His  wife  ivas  entitled  to  dower.  She  was  provided 
for  amply,  hy  the  clear  and  undeniable  ojjeration  of  the  English  laiv.  Of  the  houses 
and  gardens  which  Shakspere  inherited  from  his  father,  she  was  assured  of  the 
life-interest  of  a  third,  should  she  survive  her  husband,  the  instant  that  old  John 
Shakspere  died.  Of  the  capital  messuage  called  New  Place,  the  best  house  in 
Stratford,  which  Shakspere  purchased  in  1597,  she  was  assured  of  the  same  life- 
interest,  from  the  moment  of  the  conveyance,  provided  it  was  a  direct  conveyance 
to  her  husband.  That  it  was  so  conveyed  we  may  infer  from  the  terms  of  the 
conveyance  of  the  lands  in  Old  Stratford,  and  other  places,  which  were  purchased 
by  Shakspere  in  1602,  and  were  then  conveyed  "to  the  onlye  proper  use  and 
behoofe  of  the  saide  William  Shakespcre,  his  heires  and  assignes,  for  ever."     Of 

*  Malone. 
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a  life-interest  in  a  third  of  these  lands  also  was  she  assured.  The  tenement  in 
Blackfi'iars,  purchased  in  1614,  was  conveyed  to  Shakspere  and  three  other  persons ; 
and  after  his  death  was  re-conveyed  by  those  persons  to  the  uses  of  his  will,  "  for 
and  in  performance  of  the  confidence  and  trust  in  them  reposed  by  William 
Shakespeare  deceased."  In  this  estate,  certainly,  the  widow  of  our  poet  had  not 
dower.  It  has  been  remarked  to  us  that  even  the  express  mention  of  the  second 
best  bed  was  anything  but  unkindness  and  insult ;  that  the  best  bed  was  in  all 
probability  an  heir-loom :  it  might  have  descended  to  Shakspere  himself  from  his 
father  as  an  heir-loom,  and,  as  such,  was  the  property  of  his  own  heirs.  The  best 
bed  was  considered  amongst  the  most  important  of  those  chattels  which  went  to  the 
heir  by  custom  with  the  house.* 

The  will  of  Shakspere  thus  commences  :— "  I,  William  Shakspere,  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent.,  in  perfect  health  and  memory,  (God 
be  praised !)  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  last  will  and  testament."  And  yet 
within  one  month  of  this  declaration  William  Shakspere  is  no  more  : 

OBIIT  ANO.   DOT.   1616.  yETATIS  53  DIE  23.  AP. 

Such  is  the  inscription  on  his  tomb.  It  is  corroborated  by  the  register  of  his 
burial : — 

Writing  forty-six  years  after  the  event,  the  vicar  of  Stratford  says,  "  Shakspere, 
Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merry  meeting,  and,  it  seems,  drank  too  hard,  for 
Shakspere  died  of  a  fever  there  contracted."  A  tradition  of  this  nature,  surviving 
its  object  nearly  half  a  century,  is  not  much  to  be  relied  on.  But  if  it  were  abso- 
lutely true,  our  reverence  for  Shakspere  would  not  be  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
he  accelerated  his  end  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality,  according  to  the  manner  of 
his  age,  towards  two  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  friends.  The  "  merry  meeting," 
the  last  of  many  social  hours  spent  with  the  full-hearted  Jonson  and  the  elegant 
Drayton,  may  be  contemplated  without  a  painful  feeling.  Shakspere  possessed  a 
mind  eminently  social — "  he  was  of  a  free  and  generous  nature."  But,  says  the 
tradition  of  half  a  century,  "  he  drank  too  hard  "  at  this  "  merry  meeting."  We 
believe  that  this  is  the  vulgar  colouring  of  a  common  incident.  He  "died  of  a 
fever  there  contracted."  The  fever  that  is  too  often  the  attendant  upon  a  hot 
spring,  when  the  low  grounds  upon  a  river  bank  have  been  recently  inundated,  is  a 
fever  that  the  good  people  of  Stratford  did  not  well  understand  at  that  day.  The 
"  merry  meeting  "  rounded  off  a  tradition  much  more  effectively.  Whatever  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  last  illness,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  closing  scene 
was  full  of  tranquillity  and  hope  ;  and  that  he  who  had  sought,  perhaps  more  than 

*  "  And' note  that  in  some  places  chattels  as  heir-looms  (as  the  best  bed,  table,  pot,  pan,  cart, 
and  other  dead  chattels  moveable)  may  go  to  the  heir,  and  the  heir  in  that  case  may  have  an  action 
for  them  at  the  common  law,  and  shall  not  sue  for  them  in  the  ecclesiastical  court ;  but  the  heir- 
loom is  due  by  custom,  and  not  by  the  common  law." — Coke  upon  Littleton^  18  b. 
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any  man,  to  look  beyond  the  material  and  finite  things  of  the  world,  should  rest 
at  last  in  the  "  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding " — in  that  assured  belief 
which  the  opening  of  his  will  has  expressed  with  far  more  than  formal  solemnity  : — 
*'  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  my  creator,  hoping,  and  assuredly 
believing,  through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour,  to  be  made  par- 
taker of  life  everlasting;." 
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I.— NOTE  ON  THE  SUPPOSED  HOUSE  OF  SHAKSPERE'S 
BIRTH. 


This  old  tenement,  or  rather  the  series  of  tenements  forming  the  property  purchased  by 
John  Shakspere  in  1574,  ought  to  be  bought  by  the  Government,  or  by  some  public 
society.  The  probability  is  that  otherwise,  in  a  few  years,  they  may  be  swept  away,  in 
the  course  of  modern  improvement.  Whether  Shakspere  was  born  here,  or  not,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  property  was  the  home  of  his  boyhood.  It  was  purchased 
by  John  Shakspere  from  Edmund  Hall  and  Emma  his  wife,  for  forty  pounds.  In  a 
copy  of  the  chirograph  of  the  fine  levied  on  this  occasion  (which  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Wheler,  of  Stratford)  the  property  is  described  as  two  messuages,  two  gardens, 
and  two  orchards,  with  their  appurtenances.  This  document  does  not  define  tlie  situ- 
ation of  the  property,  beyond  its  being  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  ;  but  in  the  deed  of  sale 
of  another  property  in  1591  that  property  is  described  as  situate  between  the  houses  of 
Robert  Johnson  and  John  Shakspere  ;  and  in  1597  John  Shakspere  himself  sells  a  "  toft, 
or  parcel  of  land,"  in  Henley  Street,  to  the  purchaser  of  the  property  in  1591.  The 
properties  can  be  traced,  and  leave  no  doubt  of  this  house  in  Henley  Street  being  the 
residence  of  John  Shakspere.  He  retained  the  property  during  his  life  ;  and  it  descended, 
as  his  heir-at-law,  to  his  son  William.  In  the  last  testament  of  the  poet  is  this  bequest 
to  his  "sister  Joan  :" — "  I  do  will  and  devise  unto  her  the  house,  with  the  appurtenances, 
in  Stratford,  wherein  she  dwelleth,  for  her  natural  life,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve- 
pence."  His  sister  Joan,  whose  name  by  marriage  was  Hart,  was  residing  there  in 
1639,  and  she  probably  continued  to  reside  there  till  her  death  in  1646.  The  one  house 
in  which  Mrs.  Hart  resided  was  doubtless  the  half  of  the  building  now  forming  the 
butcher's  shop  and  the  tenement  adjoining ;  for  the  other  house  was  known  as  the 
Maidenhead  Inn  in  1642.  In  another  part  of  Shakspere's  will  he  bequeaths,  amongst 
the  bulk  of  his  property,  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Susanna  Hall,  with  remainder  to  her 
male  issue,  "  two  messuages  or  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  situate,  lying,  and 
being  in  Henley  Street,  within  the  borough  of  Stratford."  There  are  existing  settle- 
ments of  this  very  property  in  the  family  of  Shakspere's  eldest  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter ;  and  this  grand-daughter,  Elizabeth  Nash,  who  was  married  a  second  time  to 
Sir  John  Barnard,  left  both  houses,  namely  "  the  inn  called  the  Maidenhead,  and  the 
adjoining  house  and  barn,"  to  her  kinsmen  Thomas  and  George  Hart,  the  grandsons  of 
her  grandfather's  "  sister  Joan."  These  persons  left  descendants,  with  whom  this 
property  remained  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  But  it  was  gradually 
diminished.  The  orchards  and  gardens  were  originally  extensive :  a  century  ago  tene- 
ments had  been  built  upon  them,  and  they  were  alienated  by  the  Hart  then  in  possession. 
The  Maidenhead  Inn  became  the  Swan  Inn,  and  is  now  the  Swan  and  Maidenhead. 
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The  White  Lion,  on  the  other  side  of  the  property,  extended  his  lair  so  as  to  include 
the  remaining  orchards  and  gardens.  The  house  in  which  Mrs.  Hart  had  lived  so  long 
became  divided  into  two  tenements ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  lower  part  of 
one  was  a  butcher's  shop,  which,  according  to  the  Aubrey  tradition,  some  persons 
believed  to  have  been  the  original  shop  where  John  Shakspere  pursued  his  calf-killing 
vocation  with  the  aid  of  his  illustrious  son.  Mr.  Wheler,  in  a  very  interesting  account 
of  these  premises,  and  their  mutations,  published  in  1824,  tells  us  that  the  butcher- 
occupant,  some  thirty  years  ago,  having  an  eye  to  every  gainful  attraction,  wrote  up, 

"William  SiiAKsrEARE  was  born  in  this  House. 
N.B. — A  Horse  and  taxed  Cart  to  Let," 

It  is  now  used  as  a  butcher's  shop,  but  there  are  the  arrangements  for  a  butcher's 
trade  in  the  lower  room — the  cross  beams  with  hooks,  and  the  window-board  for  joints. 
We  are  now  told  by  a  sign-board, 

''  The  immortal  Shakspeare  was  born  in  this  House." 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  we  made  our  first  pilgrimage  to  Stratford,  the  house  had  gone 
out  of  the  family  of  the  Harts,  and  the  last  alleged  descendant  was  recently  ejected.  It 
had  been  a  gainful  trade  to  her  for  some  years  to  show  the  old  kitchen  behind  the  shop, 
and  the  honoured  bed-room.  When  the  poor  old  woman,  the  last  of  the  Harts,  had  to 
quit  her  vocation  (she  claimed  to  have  inherited  some  genius,  if  she  had  lost  the  pos- 
sessions, of  her  great  ancestor,  for  she  had  produced  a  marvellous  poem  on  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo),  she  set  up  a  rival  show-shop  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  trumpery  relics  pretended  to  have  belonged  to  Shakspere.  But  she  was  in  ill 
odour.  In  a  fit  of  resentment,  the  day  before  she  quitted  the  ancient  house,  she  white- 
washed the  walls  of  the  bed-room,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  pencil  inscriptions  with  which 
they  were  covered.  It  has  been  the  work  of  her  successor  to  remove  the  plaster ;  and 
manifold  names,  obscure  or  renowned,  again  see  the  light.  The  house  has  a  few  ancient 
articles  of  furniture  about  it ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  considered  as  originally 
belonging  to  it  as  the  home  of  Yf  illiam  Shakspere. 


[House  in  Henley  Street,  about  1820.]! 
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IL— NOTE  ON  THE  BALLAD  UPON  SIR  THOMAS  LUCY. 


Mr.  Capell,  after  noticing  the  tradition  repeated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Tarbick, 
gives  the  first  stanza  of  the  ballad  which  Mr.  Jones  put  down  in  writing  as  all  he 
remembered  of  it.  This  stanza,  worthless  as  it  is,  has  been  so  often  reprinted,  that  we 
can  scarcely  be  justified  in  omitting  it.     It  is  as  follows:  — 

"  A  parliamente  member,  a  justice  of  peace, 
At  home  a  poor  scare-crowe,  at  Loudon  an  asse  ; 
If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it, 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie,  whatever  befall  it. 

He  thinks  himself  greate. 

Yet  an  asse  in  his  state 
"We  allowe  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate. 
If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it, 
Sing  lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it." 

But  the  tradition  sprung  up  in  another  quarter.  Mr.  Oldys,  the  respectable  antiquarian, 
has  also  preserved  this  stanza,  with  the  following  remarks: — "There  was  a  very  aged 
gentleman  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford  (where  he  died  fifty  years  since),  who 
had  not  only  heard  from  several  old  people  in  that  town  of  Shakspeare's  transgression, 
but  could  remember  the  first  stanza  of  that  bitter  ballad,  which,  repeating  to  one  of  his 
acquaintance,  he  preserved  it  in  writing,  and  here  it  is,  neither  better  nor  worse,  but 
faithfully  transcribed  from  the  copy,  which  his  relation  very  courteously  comm,unicated 
to  me."*  The  copy  preserved  by  Oldys  corresponds  word  by  word  with  that  printed  by 
Capell ;  and  it  is  therefore  pretty  evident  that  each  was  derived  from  the  same  source, — the 
person  who  wrote  down  the  verses  from  the  memory  of  the  one  old  gentleman.  In  truth, 
the  whole  matter  looks  rather  more  like  an  exercise  of  invention  than  of  memory.  Mr.  De 
Quincey  has  expressed  a  very  strong  opinion  "  that  these  lines  were  a  production  of 
Charles  II.'s  reign,  and  applied  to  a  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  not  very  far  removed,  if  at  all, 
from  the  age  of  him  who  first  picked  up  the  precious  filth ;  the  phrase  '  parliament 
member'  we  believe  to  be  quite  unknown  in  the  colloquial  use  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 
But  he  has  overlooked  a  stronger  point  against  the  authenticity  of  the  ballad.  He  says 
that  the  "  scurrilous  rondeau  has  been  imputed  to  Shakspeare  ever  since  the  days  of 
the  credulous  Eowe."  This  is  a  mistake.  Rowe  expressly  says  the  ballad  is  "  lost." 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Oldys  and  Capell,  nearly  half  a  century  after  Rowe,  that  the 
single  stanza  was  found.  It  was  not  published  till  seventy  years  after  Rowe's  '  Life  of 
Shakspeare.'  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  regret  of  Rowe  that  the  ballad  was  lost  was 
productive  not  only  of  the  discovery,  but  of  the  creation,  of  the  delicious  fragment. 
By  and  by  more  was  discovered,  and  the  entire  song  "  was  found  in  a  chest  of  drawers 
that  formerly  belonged  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  Tyler,  of  Shottery,  near  Stratford,  who  died  in 
1778,  at  the  age  of  80."     This  is  Malone's  account,  who  inserts  the  entire  song  in  the 

*  MS.  Notes  upon  Langbaine,  from  which  Steeveus  published  the  lines  in  1778. 
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Appendix  to  his  posthumous  '  Life  of  Shakspeare,'  with  the  expression  of  his  persuasion 
"  that  one  part  of  this  ballad  is  just  as  genuine  as  the  other;  that  is,  that  the  whole  is  a 
forgery.'*  We  believe,  however,  that  the  first  stanza  is  an  old  forgery,  and  the  remain- 
ing stanzas  a  modern  one.  If  the  ballad  is  held  to  be  all  of  one  piece,  it  is  a  self-evident 
forgery.  We  give  the  "  entire  song,"  of  which  the  new  stanzas  have  not  even  the  merit 
of  imitating  the  versification  of  the  first  attempt  to  degrade  Shakspere  to  the  character  of 
a  brutal  doggrel-monger  : — 

"  A  parliement  member,  a  justice  of  piece, 
At  home  a  poore  scarecrowe,  in  London  an  asse. 
If  Lucy  is  Lowsie,  as  some  volke  misscall  it, 
Synge  Lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it. 

He  thinks  hymself  greate,  yet  an  asse  in  hys  state 
We  allowe  bye  his  eares  but  with  asses  to  mate ; 
If  Lucy  is  Lowsie,  as  some  volke  misscall  it, 
Synge  Lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it. 

He  's  a  haughty,  proud,  insolent  knighte  of  the  shire. 
At  home  nobodye  loves,  yet  there  's  many  hym  feare. 
If  Lucy  is  Lowsie,  as  some  volke  misscall  it, 
Synge  Lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it. 

To  the  sessions  he  went,  and  dyd  sorely  complain 
His  parke  had  been  rob'd,  and  his  deer  they  were  slain. 
This  Lucy  is  Lowsie,  as  some  volke  misscall  it, 
Synge  Lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it. 

He  sayd  twas  a  ryot,  his  men  had  been  beat, 
His  venison  was  stole,  and  clandestinely  eat. 
See  Lucy  is  Lowsie,  as  some  volke  misscall  it, 
Synge  Lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it. 

Soe  haughty  was  he  when  the  fact  was  confess'd. 
He  say'd  't  was  a  crime  that  could  not  bee  redress'd. 
Soe  Lucy  is  Lowsie,  as  some  volke  misscall  it, 
Synge  Lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it. 

Though  Lucies  a  dozen  he  paints  in  his  coat. 
His  name  it  shall  Lowsie  for  Lucy  bee  wrote  ; 
For  Lucy  is  Lowsie,  as  some  volke  misscall  it, 
Synge  Lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it. 

If  a  iuvenile  frolick  he  cannot  forgive. 

We  11  synge  Lowsie  Lucy  as  long  as  we  live ; 

And  Lucy  the  Lowsie  a  libel  may  call  it. 

We  '11  synge  Lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it." 

Malone  observes  that  the  greater  part  of  this  precious  relic  of  antiquity  "  is  evidently 
formed  on  various  passages  in  the  first  scene  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  which 
certainly  afford  ground  for  believing  that  our  author,  on  some  account  or  other,  had 
not  the  most  profound  respect  for  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  The  dozen  white  luces,  how- 
ever, which  Shallow  is  made  to  commend  as  '  a  good  coat,'  was  not  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's 
coat  of  arms."  * 


Life  of  Shakspeare,  p.  141. 
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III.— NOTE  ON  THE  SHAKSPERIAN  LOCALITIES. 


We  have  endeavoured  to  render  our  local  allusions  more  intelligible,  by  subjoining  a  map 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  In  this  neighbourhood  there  is  little  of  that  scenery 
which  we  call  romantic ;  but  the  surpassing  fertility,  the  undulating  surfaces,  the  rich 
woodlands,  the  placid  river,  and  the  numerous  and  beautiful  old  churches,  render  it  an 
interesting  country  to  walk  over,  independent  of  its  associations.  Those  associations 
impart  to  this  neighbourhood  an  unequalled  charm ;  and  the  outline  map  here  given 
may  probably  assist  the  lover  of  Shakspere  in  a  ramble  through  his 

"  Daily  walks,  and  ancient  neighbourhood." 
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IV.—NOTE  ON  SHAKSPERE'S  MARRIAGE-LICENCE. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  document  in  the  Consistorial  Court  of  Worcester,  which 
was  first  published  by  Mr.  Wheler  in  1836,  having  been  previously  discovered  by 
Sir  R.  Phillips.  It  consists  of  a  bond  to  the  officers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  in 
which  Fulk  Sandells,  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  farmer,  and  John  Rychardson,  of  the 
same  place,  farmer,  are  bound  in  the  sum  of  forty  pounds,  &c.  It  is  dated  the  28th 
day  of  Ivovember,  in  the  2oth  year  of  Elizabeth  (1582)  : — 

"  Novint  univsi  p  psentes  nos  Falcone  Sandells  de  Stratford  in  Comit  Warwic 
agricolam  et  Johem  Eychardson  ibm  agricola  teneri  et  firmiter  obligari  Rico  Cosin 
gnoso  et  Robto  Warmstry  notario  puo  in  quadraginta  libris  bone  et  legalis  monete 
Anglise  solvend  eisdem  Rico  et  Robto  hered  execut  vel  assignat  suis  ad  quam  quidem 
soluconem  bene  et  fidelr  faciend  obligam  nos  et  utruq  nrm  p  se  pro  toto  et  in  solid 
haered  executor  et  administrator  nros  firmiter  p  pntes  sigillis  nris  sigillat.  Dat  28  die 
Nove  Anno  Regni  Dne  nre  Eliz  Dei  gratia  Anglias  Franc  et  Hibnias  Regine  Fidel 
Defensor  &c.  25°. 

"  The  condicon  of  this  obligacon  ys  such,  that  if  hereafter  there  shall  not  appere  any 
lawfull  lett  or  impediment  by  reason  of  any  p  contract  or  affinitie,  or  by  any  other 
lawfull  meanes  whatsoev,  but  that  Willm  Shagspere  on  thone  ptie,  and  Anne  Hathwey, 
of  Stratford,  in  the  Dioces  of  Worcester,  maiden,  may  lawfully  solemnize  mriony,  and 
in  the  same  afterwards  remaine  and  continew  like  man  and  wife,  according  unto  the 
laws  in  that  case  provided ;  and  moreov,  if  there  be  not  at  this  psent  time  any  action, 
suit,  quarrel,  or  demand,  moved  or  depending  before  any  iudge  ecclesiastical  or 
temporall  for  and  concerning  any  suche  lawfull  lett  or  impediment.  And  moreov,  if 
the  said  Willm  Shagspere  do  not  pceed  to  solemnizacon  of  marriadg  with  the  said 
Ann  Hathwey  without  the  consent  of  hir  frinds.  And  also  if  the  said  Willm  do  upon 
his  own  pper  costs  and  expences  defend  and  save  harmles  the  Right  Revend  Father  in 
God  Lord  John  Bushop  of  Worcester  and  his  offycers,  for  licensing  them,  the  said  Willm 
and  Anne,  to  be  marled  together  wth  once  asking  of  the  bannes  of  mriony  betwene  them 
and  for  alle  other  causes  wch  may  ensue  by  reason  or  occasion  thereof,  that  then  the 
said  obligacon  to  be  voyd  and  of  none  effect,  or  else  to  stand  and  abide  in  fulle  force 
and  vertue." 


e 
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v.— NOTE  ON  THE  PATENT  TO  THE  COMPANY  ACTING  AT 
THE  GLOBE. 


Malone,  in  his  '  Historical  Account  of  the  English  Stage,'  prints  the  "  licence  to  the 
company  at  the  Globe,  which  is  found  in  Rymer's  '  Foeclera.'  "  Mr.  Collier,  in  his 
'  Annals  of  the  Stage,'  publishes  the  document  "  from  the  Privy  Seal,  preserved  in  the 
Chapter-House,  Westminster,  and  not  from  Rymer's  '  Foedera,'  whence  it  has  hitherto 
been  inaccurately  quoted."  The  Patent  as  given  in  Rymer,  and  the  Privy  Seal  as 
given  by  Mr.  Collier,  do  not  differ  in  the  slightest  particular ;  except  in  the  orthography, 
and  the  use  of  capital  letters.  These  matters  in  Rymer  are  so  wholly  arbitrary  that  in 
printing  the  document  we  modernize  the  orthography.  Malone  adheres  to  it  only  par- 
tially, and  this  possibly  constitutes  the  principal  charge  of  inaccuracy  brought  against 
him.  He  has,  however,  three  errors  of  transcription,  but  not  of  any  consequence  to  the 
sense.  At  line  9  he  has  "  like  other"  instead  of  "others  like;"  at  line  18  "our  plea- 
sure "  instead  of  "  our  said  pleasure;"  and  at  the  same  line,  "  aiding  or  assisting"  instead 
of  "  aiding  and  assisting." 

"  Pro  Laurentio  Fletcher  &  Willielmo  Shakespeare  &  aliis.     A.D.  1603.     Pat. 

"  1  Jac.  p.  2,  m.  4.  James  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.,  to  all  justices,  mayors,  sheriffs, 
constables,  headboroughs,  and  other  our  officers  and  loving  subjects,  greeting.  Know 
you  that  we,  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  have  licensed 
and  authorised,  and  by  these  presents  do  license  and  authorise,  these  our  servants,  Lau- 
rence Fletcher,  William  Shakespeare,  Richard  Burbage,  Augustine  Philippes,  John 
Hemings,  Henry  Condel,  William  Sly,  Robert  Armyn,  Richard  Cowly,  and  the  rest  of 
their  associates,  freely  to  use  and  exercise  the  art  and  faculty  of  playing  comedies,  tra- 
gedies, histories,  interludes,  morals,  pastorals,  stage-plays,  and  such  others  like  as  they 
have  already  studied,  or  hereafter  shall  use  or  study,  as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our 
loving  subjects,  as  for  our  solace  and  pleasure  when  we  shall  think  good  to  see  them, 
during  our  pleasure :  and  the  said  comedies,  tragedies,  histories,  interludes,  morals,  pas- 
torals, stage-plays,  and  such  like,  to  show  and  exercise  publicly  to  their  best  commodity, 
when  the  infection  of  the  plague  shall  decrease,  as  well  within  their  now  usual  house, 
called  the  Globe,  within  our  county  of  Stirrey,  as  also  within  any  town-halls  or  moot- 
halls,  or  other  convenient  places  within  the  liberties  and  freedom  of  any  other  city,  uni- 
versity, town,  or  borough  whatsoever  within  our  said  realms  and  dominions.  Willing 
and  commanding  you  and  every  of  you,  as  you  tender  our  pleasure,  not  only  to  permit 
and  suffer  them  herein,  without  any  your  lets,  hindrances,  or  molestations,  during  our 
said  pleasure,  but  also  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  them  if  any  wrong  be  to  them  offered, 
and  to  allow  them  such  former  courtesies  as  hath  been  given  to  men  of  their  place  and 
quality ;  and  also  what  further  favour  you  shall  show  to  these  our  servants  for  our  sake, 
we  shall  take  kindly  at  your  hands.     In  witness  whereof,  &c. 

"  Witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  the  nineteenth  day  of  May. 
"  Per  Breve  de  privato  sigillo." 
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VL— NOTE  ON  NEW  PLACE. 


It  would  be  something  if  we  could  now  form  an  exact  notion  of  tlie  house  in  which 
Shakspere  lived  ;  of  its  external  appearance,  its  domestic  arrangements.  Dugdale,  speak- 
ing of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  who  built  the  bridge  at  Stratford  and  repaired  the  chapel, 
says—"  On  the  north  side  of  this  chapel  was  a  fair  house  built  of  brick  and  timber,  by 
the  said  Hugh,  wherein  he  lived  in  his  later  days,  and  died."  This  was  nearly  a  century 
before  Shakspere  bought  the  "  fair  house,"  which,  in  the  will  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  is 
called  "  the  great  house."  Theobald  says  that  Shakspere,  "  having  repaired  and  modelled 
it  to  his  own  mind,  changed  the  name  to  New  Place."  Malone  holds  that  this  is  an 
error : — "  I  find  from  ancient  documents  that  it  was  called  New  Place  as  early  at  least 
as  1565,"  The  great  house,  having  been  sold  out  of  the  Clopton  family,  was  purchased 
by  Shakspere  of  William  Underbill,  Esq.  Shakspere  by  his  will  left  it  to  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Hall,  with  remainder  to  her  heirs  male,  or,  in  default,  to  her  daughter  Elizabeth 
and  her  heirs  male,  or  the  heirs  male  of  his  daughter  Judith.  Mrs.  Hail  died  in  1649 ; 
surviving  her  husband  fourteen  years.  There  is  little  doubt  that  she  occupied  the  house 
when  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  in  1643,  coming  to  Stratford  in  royal  state  with  a  large 
army,  resided  for  three  weeks  under  this  roof.  The  property  descended  to  her  daughter 
Elizabeth,  first  married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Nash  and  afterwards  to  Sir  Thomas  Barnard. 
She  dying  without  issue.  New  Place  was  sold  in  1675,  and  was  ultimately  repurchased  by 
the  Clopton  family.     Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  resided 
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there.  The  learned  knight  thoroughly  repaired  and  beautified  the  place,  as  the  local 
historians  say,  and  built  a  modern  front  to  it.  This  was  the  first  stage  of  its  desecration. 
After  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh,  in  1751,  it  was  sold  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Gastrell,  in  1753. 
The  total  destruction  of  New  Place  in  1757,  by  its  new  possessor,  is  difficult  to  account 
for  upon  any  ordinary  principles  of  action.  Malone  thus  relates  the  story  : — "  The  Eev. 
Mr.  Gastrell,  a  man  of  large  fortune,  resided  in  it  but  a  few  years,  in  consequence  of  a 
disagreement  with  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford.  Every  house  in  that  town  that  is  let  or 
valued  at  more  than  40,?.  a-year  is  assessed  by  the  overseers,  according  to  its  worth  and 
the  ability  of  the  occupier,  to  pay  a  monthly  rate  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
As  Mr.  Gastrell  resided  part  of  the  year  at  Lichfield,  he  thought  he  was  assessed  too 
highly ;  but  being  very  properly  compelled  by  the  magistrates  of  Stratford  to  pay  the 
whole  of  what  was  levied  on  him,  on  the  principle  that  his  house  was  occupied  by  his 
servants  in  his  absence,  he  peevishly  declared,  that  that  house  should  never  be  assessed 
again  ;  and  soon  afterwards  pulled  it  down,  sold  the  materials,  and  left  the  town.  Wish- 
ing, as  it  should  seem,  to  be  '  damn'd  to  everlasting  fame,'  he  had  some  time  before  cut 
down  Shakspere's  celebrated  mulberry-tree,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  showing  it  to 
those  whose  admiration  of  our  great  poet  led  them  to  visit  the  poetic  ground  on  which  it 
stood."  The  cutting  down  of  the  mulberry-tree  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  tlie  chief 
offence  in  Mr.  Gastrell's  own  generation.  His  wife  was  a  sister  of  Johnson's  correspon- 
dent, Mrs,  Aston.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Gastrell,  his  widow  resided  at  Lichfield  ;  and 
in  1776,  Boswell,  in  company  with  Johnson,  dined  with  the  sisters.  Boswell  on  this 
occasion  says — "  I  was  not  informed  till  afterwards,  that  Mrs.  Gastrell's  husband  was  the 
clergyman  who,  while  he  lived  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  with  Gothic  barbarity  cut  down 
Shakspeare's  mulberry-tree,  and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  did  it  to  vex  his  neighbours.  Plis 
lady,  I  have  reason  to  believe  on  the  same  authority,  participated  in  the  guilt  of  what  the 
enthusiasts  of  our  immortal  bard  deem  almost  a  species  of  sacrilege."  The  mulberry- 
tree  was  cut  down  in  1756 ;  was  sold  for  firewood  ;  and  the  bulk  of  it  was  purchased  by 
a  Mr.  Thomas  Sharp,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  clock  and  watch  maker,  who  made  a 
solemn  affidavit  some  years  afterwards,  that  out  of  a  sincere  veneration  for  the  memory 
of  its  celebrated  planter  he  had  the  greater  part  of  it  conveyed  to  his  own  premises,  and 
worked  it  into  curious  toys  and  useful  articles.  The  destruction  of  the  mulberry-tree, 
which  the  previous  possessor  of  New  Place  used  to  show  with  pride  and  veneration, 
enraged  the  people  of  Stratford  ;  and  Mr.  Wheler  tells  us  that  he  remembers  to  have 
heard  his  father  say  that,  when  a  boy,  he  assisted  in  the  revenge  of  breaking  the  reverend 
destroyer's  windows.  The  hostilities  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gastrell  quit- 
ting Stratford  in  1757;  and,  iipon  the  principle  of  doing  what  he  liked  with  his  own, 
pulling  the  house  to  the  ground  in  which  Shakspere  and  his  children  had  lived  and  died. 
There  is  no  good  end  to  be  served  in  execrating  the  memory  of  the  man  who  deprived 
the  world  of  the  pleasure  of  looking  upon  the  rooms  in  which  the  author  of  some  of  the 
greatest  productions  of  human  intellect  had  lived,  in  the  common  round  of  humanity — of 
treading  reverentially  upon  the  spot  hallowed  by  his  presence  and  by  his  labours.  It 
appears  to  us  that  tiiis  person  intended  no  insult  to  the  memory  of  Shakspere  ;  and, 
indeed,  thought  nothing  of  Shakspere  in  the  whole  course  of  his  proceedings.  He  bought 
a  house,  and  paid  for  it.  He  wished  to  enjoy  it  in  quiet.  People  with  whom  he  could 
not  sympathise  intruded  upon  him  to  see  the  gardens  and  the  house.  In  the  gardens  was 
a  noble  mulberry-tree.  Tradition  said  it  was  planted  by  Shakspere  ;  and  the  professional 
enthusiasts  of  Shakspere,  the  Garricks  and  the  Macklins,  had  sat  under  its  shade,  during 
the  occupation  of  one  who  felt  that  there  was  a  real  honour  in  the  ownership  of  such  a 
place.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gastrell  wanted  the  house  and  the  gardens  to  himself.  He  had 
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that  strong  notion  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  property  which  belongs  to  most  Englishmen, 
and  especially  to  ignorant  Englishmen.  Mr.  G-astrell  was  an  ignorant  man,  though  a 
clergyman.  We  have  seen  his  diary,  written  upon  a  visit  to  Scotland  three  years  after 
the  pulling  down  of  New  Place.  His  journey  was  connected  with  some  electioneering 
intrigues  in  the  Scotch  boroughs.  He  is  a  stranger  in  Scotland,  and  he  goes  into  some 
of  its  most  romantic  districts.  The  scenery  makes  no  impression  upon  him,  as  may  be 
imagined ;  but  he  is  scandalized  beyond  measure  when  he  meets  with  a  bad  dinner  and 
a  rough  lodging.  He  has  just  literature  enough  to  know  the  name  of  Shakspere  ;  but  in 
passing  through  Forres  and  Glamis  he  has  not  the  slightest  association  with  Shakspere's 
Macbeth.  A  Captain  Gordon  informs  his  vacant  mind  upon  some  abstruse  subjects,  as 
to  which  we  have  the  following  record  . — "  He  assures  me  that  the  Duncan  murdered  at 
Forres  was  the  same  person  that  Shakspeare  writes  of."  There  scarcely  requires  any 
further  evidence  of  the  prosaic  character  of  his  mind ;  and  if  there  be  some  truth  in  the 
axiom  of  Shakspere,  that 

"  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils," 

we  hold,  upon  the  same  principle,  that  the  man  who  speaks  in  this  literal  way  of  the 
"  person  that  Shakspere  writes  of,"  was  a  fit  man  to  root  up  Shakspere's  mulberry-tree, 
and  pull  down  his  house,  being  totally  insensible  to  the  feeling  that  he  was  doing  any 
injury  to  any  person  but  himself,  and  holding  that  the  wood  and  the  stone  were  his  own, 
to  be  dealt  with  at  his  own  good  pleasure. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  no  drawings  or  prints  exist  of  New.  Place  as  Shakspere  left  it, 
or  at  any  period  before  the  alterations  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton.  It  is  a  more  singular  fact  that 
although  Garrick  had  been  there  only  fourteen  years  before  the  destruction,  visiting  the 
place  with  a  feeling  of  veneration  that  might  have  led  him  and  others  to  preserve  some 
memorial  of  it,  there  is  no  trace  whatever  existing  of  what  New  Place  was  before  1757. 
A  modern  house  is  now  built  upon  the  spot ;  the  gardens  are  divided  :  and  yet  most 
editions  of  Shakspere  contain  a  view  of  New  Place,  The  wood- cut  at  the  head  of  this 
note  is  a  fac-simile  of  an  engraving,  first  published  by  Malone,  and  subsequently  appended 
to  the  variorum  editions,  which  is  thus  described  : — "  New  Place,  from  a  drawing  in  the 
margin  of  an  Ancient  Survey,  made  by  order  of  Sir  George  Carew  (afterwards  Baron 
Carew  of  Clopton,  and  Earl  of  Totness),  and  found  at  Clopton,  near  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  in  1786."  A  person  resident  at  Stratford  at  the  period  mentioned  as  that  of  the 
finding  of  the  drawing — Poet  Jordan,  as  he  was  called — an  ignorant  person,  but  ready 
enough  to  impose  upon  antiquarian  credulity — an  instrument  perhaps  in  the  hands  of 
others — he  sent  to  Malone  this  drawing  of  New  Place  from  the  margin  of  an  ancient 
survey.  If  it  was  a  survey  found  at  Clopton,  it  was  a  survey  of  the  Clopton  property  in 
the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Totness,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Shakspere.  New 
Place,  as  Malone  knew,  had  been  out  of  the  Clopton  family  fifty  years  when  Shakspere 
bought  it.  The  drawing  is  found  on  the  margin  of  an  ancient  survey.  It  is  not  described 
in  the  margin,  or  elsewhere,  as  New  Place.  Immediately  opposite  New  Place  is  a  house 
which,  though  altered,  is  still  a  very  old  house.  The  gables  have  been  concealed  by  a 
parapet,  the  windows  have  been  modernized ;  but  the  gables  are  still  to  be  traced  upon 
ascending  the  roof.  Restore  the  gables  and  windows  to  their  primitive  state,  and  v/e 
have  the  very  house  represented  upon  "  the  margin  of  an  ancient  survey."  That  house, 
which  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Hunt,  the  town-clerk  of  Stratford,  did  belong  to  the 
Earl  of  Totness.     But  look  at  Shakspere's  arms  over  the  door,  the  "spear  in  bend." 
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How  do  we  account  for  this  ?  There  is  a  letter  written  by  Malone  on  the  loth  of  April, 
1790,  to  his  convenient  friend  at  Stratford,  "  good  Mr.  Jordan,"  in  which  the  following- 
passage  occurs  : — "  Mr.  Malone  would  be  glad  to  have  Shakspeare's  house  on  the  same 
scale  as  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton's.  He  thinks  the  arms  of  Shakspere  a  very  prober 
ornament  over  the  door,  and  very  likely  to  have  been  there  :  and  neat  icooden  pales  may 
be  placed  with  propriety  before  the  house."  And  yet  this  man  was  the  most  bitter 
denouncer  of  the  Ireland  forgeries ;  and  shows  up,  as  he  had  a  just  right  to  do,  the  im- 
position of  the  "  View  of  my  Masterre  Irelande's  House,"  with  two  coats-of-arms  beneath 
it.*  Good  Mr.  Jordan,  when,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart  at  having  such  a  correspondent, 
he  gave  a  copy  of  Malone's  letter  to  a  gentleman  at  Stratford,  admitted  that  he  had,  of  his 
own  accord,  added  the  porch  to  the  house  represented  "  in  the  margin  of  an  ancient 
survey." 

*  See  Malone's  '  Inquiry,'  p.  239. 
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VII.— SHAKSPERE'S  WILL. 


"  Vicesimo  quinto  die  Martii,  Anno  Regni  Domini  nostri  Jacohi  nunc  Regis  Anglice 
S)'c.  decimo  quarto,  et  Scotice  quadragesimo  nono.     Anno  Domini,  1616. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  William  Shakspere,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  gent.,  in  perfect  health  and  memory,  (God  be  praised !)  do  make 
and  ordain  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  following ;  that  is  to  say : 

"  First,  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  my  creator,  hoping,  and  assuredly 
believing,  through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker  of 
life  everlasting  ;  and  my  body  to  the  earth  whereof  it  is  made. 

"  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
lawful  English  money,  to  be  paid  unto  her  in  manner  and  form  following  ;  that  is  to  say, 
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one  hundred  pounds  in  discharge  of  her  marriage  portion  Avithin  one  year  after  my 
decease,  with  consideration  after  the  rate  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  for  so  long  time 
as  the  same  shall  be  unpaid  unto  her  after  my  decease ;  and  the  fifty  pounds  residue 
thereof,  upon  her  surrendering  of,  or  giving  of  such  sufficient  security  as  the  overseers 
of  this  my  will  shall  like  of,  to  surrender  or  grant,  all  her  estate  and  right  that  shall 
descend  or  come  unto  her  after  my  decease,  or  that  she  now  hath,  of,  in,  or  to,  one 
copyhold  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  lying  and  being  in  Stratford-upon-Avon 
aforesaid,  in  the  said  county  of  Warwick,  being  parcel  or  holden  of  the  manor  of 
Rowington,  unto  my  daughter  Susanna  Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 

"  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  daughter  Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  more,  if  she,  or  any  issue  of  her  body,  be  living  at  the  end  of  three  years  next 
ensuing  the  day  of  the  date  of  this  my  will,  during  which  time  my  executors  to  pay  her 
consideration  from  my  decease  according  to  the  rate  aforesaid :  and  if  she  die  within  the 
said  term  without  issue  of  her  body,  then  my  will  is,  and  I  do  give  and  bequeath  one 
hundred  pounds  thereof  to  my  niece  Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the  fifty  pounds  to  be  set  forth 
by  my  executors  during  the  life  of  my  sister  Joan  Hart,  and  the  use  and  profit  thereof 
coming,  shall  be  paid  to  my  said  sister  Joan,  and  after  her  decease  the  said  fifty  pounds  shall 
remain  amongst  the  children  of  my  said  sister,  equally  to  be  divided  amongst  them ;  but 
if  my  said  daughter  Judith  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years,  or  any  issue  of 
her  body,  then  my  will  is,  and  so  I  devise  and  bequeath,  the  said  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  to  be  set  out  by  my  executors  and  overseers  for  the  best  benefit  of  her  and  her 
issue,  and  the  stock  not  to  be  paid  unto  her  so  long  as  she  shall  be  married  and  covert 
baron ;  but  my  will  is,  that  she  shall  have  the  consideration  yearly  paid  unto  her  during 
her  life,  and  after  her  decease  the  said  stock  and  consideration  to  be  paid  to  her  children^ 
if  she  have  any,  and  if  not,  to  her  executors  or  assigns,  she  living  the  said  term  after  my 
decease :  provided  that  if  such  husband  as  she  shall  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years  be 
married  unto,  or  at  any  [time]  after,  do  sufficiently  assure  unto  her,  and  the  issue  of  her 
body,  lands  answerable  to  the  portion  by  this  my  will  given  unto  her,  and  to  be  adjudged 
so  by  my  executors  and  overseers,  then  my  will  is,  that  the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
shall  be  paid  to  such  husband  as  shall  make  such  assurance,  to  his  own  use. 

"  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  sister  Joan  twenty  pounds,  and  all  my 
wearing  apparel,  to  be  paid  and  delivered  within  one  year  after  my  decease ;  and  I  do 
will  and  dpvise  unto  her  the  house,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford,  wherein  she 
dwelleth,  for  her  natural  life,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve-pence. 

"  Item,   I  give  and  bequeath   unto   her  three  sons,  William  Hart,  Hart,  and 

Michael  Hart,  five  pounds  apiece,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after  my  decease. 

"  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  Elizabeth  Hall  all  my  plate  (except  my 
broad  silver  and  gilt  bowl)  that  I  now  have  at  the  date  of  this  my  will. 

"  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  Stratford  aforesaid  ten  pounds ;  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Combe  my  sword  ;  to  Thomas  Russel,  esq.,  five  pounds  ;  and  to  Francis  Collins 
of  the  borough  of  Warwick,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent.,  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings 
and  eight-pence,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after  my  decease. 

"  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  {^Hamnef]  Sadler  twenty-six  shillings  eight- 
pence,  to  buy  him  a  ring;  to  William  Reynolds,  gent.,  twenty-six  shillings  eight- 
pence,  to  buy  him  a  ring  ;  to  my  godson  William  Walker,  twenty  shillings  in  gold ;  to 
Anthony  Nash,  gent.,  twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence ;  and  to  Mr.  John  Nash,  twenty- 
six  shillings  eight-pence ;  and  to  my  fellows,  John  Hemynge,  Richard  Burbage,  and 
Henry  Cundell,  twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence  apiece,  to  buy  them  rings. 

"  Ite7n,  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise,  unto  my  daughter  Susanna  Hall,  for  better 
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enabling  of  her  to  perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  performance  thereof,  all  that 
capital  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  The 
New  Place,  wherein  I  now  dwell,  and  two  messuages  or  tenements,  with  the  appurte- 
nances, situate,  lying,  and  being  in  Henley  Street,  within  the  borough  of  Stratford 
aforesaid ;  and  all  my  barns,  stables,  orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments whatsoever,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  or  to  be  had,  received,  perceived,  or  taken, 
within  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Old 
Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe,  or  in  any  of  them,  in  the  said  county  of  Warwick  ; 
and  also  all  that  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  wherein  one  John 
Eobinson  dwelleth,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  Blackfriars  in  London,  near  the 
"Wardrobe  ;  and  all  other  my  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever ;  to  have 
and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  premises,  with  their  appurtenances,  unto  the  said 
Susanna  Hall,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life ;  and  after  her  decease  to  the 
first  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  first 
son  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  second  son  of  her  body  lawfully 
issuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  second  son  lawfully  issuing ;  and 
for  default  of  such  heirs,  to  the  third  son  of  tlie  body  of  the  said  Susanna  lawfully 
issuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  third  son  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for 
default  of  such  issue,  the  same  so  to  be  and  remain  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
sons  of  her  body,  lawfully  issuing  one  after  another,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  bodies 
of  the  said  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sons  lawfully  issuing,  in  such  manner  as  it  is 
before  limited  to  be  and  remain  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  sons  of  her  body,  and  to 
their  heirs  males ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  the  said  premises  to  be  and  remain  to 
my  said  niece  Hall,  and  the  heirs  males  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default 
of  such  issue,  to  my  daughter  Judith,  and  the  heirs  males  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing  ; 
and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  said  William  Shakspeare  for 
ever. 

"  Item,  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second  best  bed,  with  the  furniture. 

'■'■Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  daughter  Judith  my  broad  silver  gilt  bowl. 
All  the  rest  of  my  goods,  chattels,  leases,  plate,  jewels,  and  household-stuflf  whatsoever, 
after  my  debts  and  legacies  paid,  and  my  funeral  expenses  discharged,  I  give,  devise,  and 
bequeath  to  my  son-in-law,  John  Hall,  gent.,  and  my  daughter  Susanna  his  wife,  whom 
I  ordain  and  make  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  And  I  do  entreat  and 
appoint  the  said  Thomas  Russel,  esq.,  and  Francis  Collins,  gent.,  to  be  overseers  hereof. 
And  do  revoke  all  former  wills,  and  publish  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament.  In 
witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand,  the  day  and  year  first  above-written. 

"  By  me,  WiiUiam  ^]^afe?pe«. 

"  Witness  the  publishing  hereof, 
Fka.  Collyns, 
Julius  Shaw, 
John  Robinson, 
Hamnet  Sadler, 
Robert  Whattcoat. 

^^Probatum  fuit  testamentum  suprascriptum  apud  Lotidon,  coram  Magistro  William 
Byrde,  Legum  Doctore,  ^c.  vicesimo  secundo  die  mensis  Junii,  Anno  Domini 
1616  ;  jur amenta  Johannis  Hall  unius  ex.  cui,  Sfc.  de  bene,  ^c.  jurat,  reservata 
potestate,  ^c.   Susanna  Hall,  alt.  ex.  ^c.  earn  cum  venerit,  Sfc.  petitur.  Sfc." 
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VIIL— NOTE  ON  SOME  POINTS  OF  SHAKSPERE'S  WILL. 


The  solemn  clause,  "  My  body  to  the  earth  Avhereof  it  is  made,"  was  carried  into  effect 
by  the  burial  of  William  Shakspere  in  the  chancel  of  his  parish  church.  A  tomb,  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak  more  particularly,  was  erected  to  his  memoiy  before 
1623.     The  following  lines  are  inscribed  beneath  the  bust : — 

"  JvDicio  Pylivm,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terea  tegit,  popvlvs  m^ret,  Olympvs  habet. 
Stay  passenger,  why  goest  thov  by  so  fast, 
Read,  if  thov  canst,  whom  enviovs  beath  hast  plast 
Within  this  monvment,  Shakspeare,  with  whome 
qvick  natvre  dide  ;  whose  name  doth  deck  ys.  tombe 
Far  MORE  then  cost  ;  sith  all  yt.  he  hath  writt 
Leaves  living  art  bvt  page  to  serve  his  witt. 

Obiit  ano.  doi.  1616.     ^tatis  53.     die  23.  ap." 

Below  the  monument,  but  at  a  few  paces  from  the  wall,  is  aflat  stone,  with  the  following 
extraordinary  inscription  : — 

Good  Frend  for  Jesus  SAKE  forbeare 
To  DiGG  T— E  Dust  EncloAsed  HE.Re. 
Blese  be  T— E  Man  ^  spares  T— Es  Stones 
And  curst  be  He  -^  moves  my  Bones. 

In  a  letter  from  Warwickshire,  in  1693,*  the  writer,  after  describing  the  monument  to 
Shakspere,  and  giving  its  inscription,  says,  "  Near  the  wall  where  this  monument  is 
erected  lies  the  plain  free-stone  underneath  which  his  body  is  buried,  with  this  epitaph  made 
by  himself  a  little  before  his  death."  He  then  gives  the  epitaph,  and  subsequently  adds, 
"  Not  one  for  fear  of  the  curse  above-said  dare  touch  his  grave-stone,  though  his  wife 
and  daughters  did  earnestly  desire  to  be  laid  in  the  same  grave  with  him."  This  infor- 
mation is  given  by  tlie  tourist  upon  the  authority  of  the  clerk  who  showed  him  the 
church,  who  "  was  above  eighty  years  old."  Here  is  unquestionable  authority  for  the 
existence  of  this  free-stone  seventy-seven  years  after  the  death  of  Shakspere.  We  have 
an  earlier  authority.  In  a  plate  to  Dugdale's  '  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,'  first 
published  in  1656,  we  have  a  representation  of  Shakspere's  tomb,  with  the  following; — 
"  Neare  the  wall  where  this  monument  is  erected,  lyeth  a  plain  free-stone,  underneath 
which  his  body  is  buried,  with  this  epitaph — 

"  Good  frend,"  &c. 
But  it  is  very  remarkable,  we  think,  that  this  plain  free-stone  does  not  bear  the  name  of 
Shakspere— has  notliing  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  stone  originally  belonged  to  his 
grave.  We  apprehend  that  during  the  period  that  elapsed  between  his  death  and  the 
setting-up  of  the  monument,  a  stone  was  temporarily  placed  over  the  grave ;  and  that  the 
warning  not  to  touch  the  bones  was  the  stonemason's  invention,  to  secure  their  reverence 

*  Published  from  the  original  manuscript  by  Mr.  Rodd,  1838. 
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till  a  fitting  monument  should  be  prepared,  if  the  stone  were  not  ready  in  his  yard  to 
serve  for  any  grave.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  De  Quincey  that  this  doggrel  attributed 
to  Shakspere  is  "  equally  below  his  intellect  no  less  than  his  scholarship,"  and  we  hold 
Avith  him  that  "  as  a  sort  of  siste  viator  appeal  to  future  sextons,  it  is  worthy  of  the 
grave-digger  or  the  parish-clerk,  who  was  probably  its  author." 

The  bequest  of  the  second-best  bed  to  his  wife  was  an  interlineation  in  Shakspere's 
Will.  "  He  had  forgot  her,"  says  Malone.  There  was  another  bequest  which  was  also 
an  interlineation :  "  To  my  fellows,  John  Hemynge,  Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry 
Cundell,  twenty-six  shillings  eightpence  apiece,  to  buy  them  rings."  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  these  companions  of  his  professional  life  derived  substantial  advantages  from  his 
death,  and  probably  paid  him  an  annuity  after  his  retirement.  The  bequest  of  the  rings 
marked  his  friendship  to  them,  as  the  bequest  of  the  bed  his  affection  to  his  wife.  She  died 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1623,  and  was  buried  on  the  8th,  according  to  the  register — 

Her  grave-stone  is  next  to  the  stone  with  the  doggrel  inscription,  but  nearer  to  the  north 
wall,  upon  which  Shakspere's  monument  is  placed.  The  stone  has  a  brass  plate,  with  the 
following  inscription  : — 

'■  Heere  lyeth  interred  the  bodye  of  Anne,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeake,  who  depteo. 

THIS  life  the  6th  DAY  OF  AVGVST,  1623,  BEING  OF  THE  AGE  OF  67  YEARES." 

"  VbERA,  TV  MATER,  TO  LAC  VITAMQ.  DEDISTI, 
V^  MIHI  ;  PRO  TANTO  MUNERE  SaXA  DABO  ! 
QUAM  MALLEM,  AMOUEAT  LAPIDEM,  BONUS  AnGEL'  ORE' 

Exeat  ut  Christi  Corpus,  imago  tua  ? 
Sed  nil  vota  valent,  venias  cito  Christe  resurget, 

ClAUSA  licet  TUMOLO  mater,  ET  ASTRA  PETET." 

It  is  evident  that  the  epitaph  was  intended  to  express  the  deep  affection  of  her  daughter, 
to  whom  Shakspere  bequeathed  a  life  interest  in  his  real  property,  and  the  bulk  of  his 
personal.  The  widow  of  Shakspere  in  all  likelihood  resided  with  this  elder  daughter. 
It  is  possible  that  they  formed  one  family  previous  to  his  death.  That  daughter  died  on 
the  11th  of  July,  1649,  having  survived  her  husband,  Dr.  Hall,  fourteen  years.  She 
is  described  as  widow  in  the  register  of  burials  : — 


Yn^y    lO  mfe   C^t^if^vim^    f^^  ^  f)3\So 


^H? 


Ranging  with  the  other  stones,  but  nearer  the  south  wall,  is  a  flat  stone  now  bearing  the 
following  inscription  : 

"  Heere  lyeth  ye.  body  of  Svsanna,  wife  to  John  Hall,  Gent.  ye.  davghter  of  William 
Shakespeare,  Gent.     She  deceased  ye.  11th  of  Jvly,  Ao.  1649,  aged  66." 

On  the  same  stone  is  an  inscription  for  Richard  Watts,  who  had  no  relationship  to  Shak- 
spere or  his  descendants.  Fortunately  Dugdale  has  preserved  an  inscription  which  the 
masons  of  Stratford  obliterated,  to  make  room  for  the  record  of  Richard  Watts,  who  has 
thus  attained  a  distinction  to  which  he  had  no  claim ; 

"  Witty  above  her  sexe,  but  that's  not  all, 
Wise  to  Salvation  was  good  Mistris  Hall, 
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Something  of  Shakespere  was  in  that,  but  this 
Wholy  of  him  with  whom  she's  now  in  BLISSi;. 

Then,  passenger,  ha'st  ne're  a  teare, 
To  weepe  with  her  that  wept  with  all  ? 

That  wept,  yet  set  herselfe  to  chere 
Them  up  with  comforts  cordiall. 

Her  love  shall  live,  her  mercy  spread. 

When  thou  hast  ne're  a  teare  to  shed." 


Judith,  the  second  daughter  of  Shakspere,  lived  till  1662.     She  was  buried  on  the 
9th  of  February  of  that  year  : 

Her  married  life  must  have  been  one  of  constant  affliction  in  the  bereavement  of  her 
children.  Her  first  son,  who  was  named  Shakspere,  was  born  in  November,  1618,  and 
died  in  May,  1617.  Her  second  son,  Richard,  was  born  in  February,  1618,  and  died 
in  February,  1639.  Her  third  son,  Thomas,  was  born  in  August,  1619,  and  died  in 
January,  1639.  Thus  perished  all  of  the  second  branch  of  the  heirs  male  of  William 
Shakspere.  His  grand-daughter  Elizabeth,  the  only  child  of  his  daughter  Susanna,  was 
married  in  1626,  when  she  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  a  native  of 
Stratford.  He  died  in  1647,  leaving  no  children.  She  remained  a  widow  about  two 
years,  having  married,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1649,  Mr.  John  Barnard,  of  Abington,  near 
Northampton.  He  was  a  widower  with  a  large  family.  They  were  married  at  Billesley, 
near  Stratford.  Her  husband  was  created  a  knight  by  Charles  II.  in  1661.  The  grand- 
daughter of  Shakspere  died  in  February,  1670,  and  was  buried  at  Abington.  Her 
signature,  with  a  seal,  the  same  as  that  used  by  her  mother, — the  arms  of  Hall  impaled 
with  those  of  Shakspere,  is  affixed  to  a  deed  of  appointment  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Wheler  of  Stratford.     She  left  no  issue. 


M^^^ 
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We  have  seen  that  all  the  sons  of  Judith  Quiney  were  dead  at  the  commencement  of 
1639.  Shakspere's  elder  daughter  and  grand-daughter  were  therefore  at  liberty  to  treat 
the  property  as  their  own  by  the  usual  processes  of  law.  The  mode  in  which  they,  in  the 
first  instance,  made  it  subservient  to  their  family  arrangements  is  thus  clearly  stated  by 
Mr.  Wheler,  in  an  interesting  tract  on  the  birth-place  of  Shakspere : — "  By  a  deed  of 
the  27th  of  May,  1639,  and  a  fine  and  recovery  (Trinity  and  Michaelmas  Terms,  15th 
Charles  1st),  Mrs.  Susannah  Hall,  Shakspere's  eldest  daughter,  with  Thomas  Nash,  Esq., 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife  (Mrs.  Hall's  only  child),  confirmed  this  and  our  bard's  other 
estates  to  Mrs.  Hall  for  her  life,  and  afterwards  settled  them  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nash, 
and  her  issue ;  but  in  the  event  of  her  leaving  no  family,  then  upon  Mr.  Nash.  As, 
however,  Mr.  Nash  died  4th  April,  1647,  without  issue,  a  resettlement  of  the  property 
was  immediately  adopted,  to  prevent  its  falling  to  the  heir  of  Mr.  Nash,  who  had,  by  his 
will  of  the  26th  of  August,  1642,  devised  his  reversionary  interest  in  the  principal  part 
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of  Shakspere's  estates  to  his  cousin  Edward  Nash.  By  a  subsequent  settlement,  there- 
fore, of  the  2nd  of  June,  1647,  and  by  another  fine  and  recovery  (Easter  and  Michaelmas 
Terms,  23rd  Charles  1st),  Shakspere's  natal  place  and  his  other  estates  were  again  limited 
to  the  bard's  descendants,  restoring  to  Mrs.  Nash  the  ultimate  power  over  the  property." 
Upon  the  second  marriage  of  Shakspere's  grand-daughter  other  arrangements  were  made, 
in  the  usual  form  of  fine  and  recovery,  by  which  New  Place,  and  all  the  other  property 
which  she  inherited  of  William  Shakspere,  her  grandfather,  were  settled  to  the  use  of 
John  Barnard  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  for  the  term  of  their  natural  lives  ;  then  to  the 
heirs  of  the  said  Elizabeth ;  and  in  default  of  such  issue  to  the  use  of  such  person,  and 
for  such  estate,  as  the  said  Elizabeth  shall  appoint  by  any  writing,  either  purporting  to  be 
her  last  will  or  otherwise.  She  did  make  her  last  will  on  the  29th  of  January,  1669  ; 
according  to  which,  after  the  death  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  the  property  was  to  be  sold. 
Thus,  in  half  a  century,  the  estates  of  Shakspere  were  scattered  and  went  out  of  his 
family,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  houses  in  Henley  Street,  where  he  is  held  to  have 
been  born,  which  Lady  Barnard  devised  to  her  kinsman  Thomas  Hart,  the  grandson  of 
Shakspere's  sister  Joan.  Those  who  are  curious  to  trace  the  continuity  of  the  line  of 
the  Harts  will  find  very  copious  extracts  from  the  Stratford  registers  in  Bos  well's  edition 
of  Malone. 
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IX.— NOTE  ON  THE  AUTOGRAPHS  OF  SHAKSPERE. 


The  will  of  William  Shakspere,  preserved  in  the  Prerogative  Office,  Doctors'  Commons, 
is  written  upon  three  sheets  of  paper.  The  name  is  subscribed  at  the  right-hand  corner 
of  the  first  sheet ;  at  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  second  sheet ;  and  immediately  before 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  upon  the  third  sheet.  These  signatures,  engraved  from  a 
tracing  by  Steevens,  Avere  first  published  in  1778.  The  first  signature  has  been  much 
damaged  since  it  was  originally  traced  by  Steevens.  It  was  for  a  long  time  thought 
that  in  the  first  and  second  of  these  signatures  the  poet  had  written  his  name  Shakspere, 
but  in  the  third  Sliakspeare ;  and  Steevens  and  Malone  held,  therefore,  that  they  had 
authority  in  the  handwriting  of  the  poet  for  uniformly  spelling  his  name  Shahspeare. 
They  rested  this  mode  of  spelling  the  name  not  upon  the  mode  in  which  it  was  usually 
printed  during  the  poet's  life,  and  especially  in  the  genuine  editions  of  liis  own  works, 
which  mode  was  Shakespeare,  but  upon  this  signature  to  the  last  sheet  of  his  will,  which 
they  fancied  contained  an  am  the  last  syllable.  When  William  Henry  Ireland,  in  1795, 
produced  his  '  Miscellaneous  Papers  and  Legal  Instruments,'  it  Avas  necessary  that  he 
should  fabricate  Shakspere's  name,  and  the  engraving  published  by  Steevens  enabled  him 
to  do  so.  He  varied  the  spelling,  as  he  found  it  said  to  be  varied  in  the  signatures  to 
the  will ;  but  he  more  commonly  spelt  the  name  with  the  a  in  the  final  syllable.  His 
confidence  in  the  Shakspere  editors  supplied  one  of  the  means  for  his  detection.  Malone, 
in  his  '  Inquiry,'  published  in  1796,  has  a  confession  upon  this  subject,  which  is  almost 
as  curious  as  any  one  of  Ireland's  own  confessions : — "  In  the  year  1776  Mr.  Steevens,  in 
my  presence,  traced  with  the  utmost  accuracy  the  three  signatures  affixed  by  the  poet  to 
his  will.  While  two  of  these  manifestly  appeared  to  us  Shakspere,  we  conceived  that  in 
the  third  there  was  a  variation  ;  and  that  in  the  second  syllable  an  a  was  found.  Accord- 
ingly we  have  constantly  so  exhibited  the  poet''s  name  ever  since  that  time.  It  ought 
certainly  to  have  struck  us  as  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  a  man  should  write 
his  name  twice  one  way,  and  once  another,  on  the  same  paper  :  however,  it  did  not ; 
and  I  had  no  suspicion  of  our  mistake  till,  about  three  years  ago,  I  received  a  very 
sensible  letter  from  an  anonymous  correspondent,  who  showed  me  very  clearly  that, 
though  there  was  a  superfluous  stroke  when  the  poet  came  to  write  the  letter  r  in  his 
last  signature,  probably  from  the  tremor  of  his  hand,  there  was  no  a  discoverable  in  that 
syllable  ;  and  that  this  name,  like  both  the  other,  was  written  '  Shakspere.'  Revolving 
this  matter  in  my  mind,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  in  the  neio  facsimile  of  his  name  which 
I  gave  iyi  1790,  my  engraver  had  made  a  mistake  in  placing  an  a  over  the  name  which 
was  there  exhibited,  and  that  what  was  supposed  to  be  that  letter  was  only  a  mark  of 
abbreviation,  with  a  turn  or  curl  at  the  first  part  of  it,  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of 

a  letter If  Mr.  Steevens  and   I  had  maliciously  intended  to  lay  a  trap 

for  this  fabricator  to  fall  into,  we  could  not  have  done  the  business  more  adroitly."     The 
new  fac-simile  to  which  Malone  here  alludes  continued  to  be  given  with  the  a  over  the 
name,  in  subsequent  editions ;  and  we  have  no  alternative  now  but  to  copy  it  from  the 
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engraving.  It  was  taken  from  the  mortgage  deed  executed  by  Shakspere  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1613.  When  Malone's  engraver  turned  the  re  of  that  signature  into  an  o,  the 
deed  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Albany  Wallis,  a  solicitor.  It  was  subsequently  pre- 
sented to  Garrick ;  but  after  his  death  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Malone,  however, 
traced  that  the  counterpart  of  the  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  dated  the  10th  of  March, 
1613,  was  also  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wallis  ;  and  he  corrected  his  former  error  by 
engraving  the  signature  to  that  deed  in  his  '  Inquiry.'  He  says,  "  Notwithstanding  this 
authority,  I  shall  continue  to  write  our  poet's  name  Shakspeare,  for  reasons  which  I 
have  assigned  in  his  Life.  But  whether  in  doing  so  I  am  right  or  wrong,  it  is  manifest 
that  he  wrote  it  himself  Shakspere ;  and  therefore  if  any  original  Letter  or  other  MS. 
of  his  shall  ever  be  discovered,  his  name  will  appear  in  tliat  form."  This  prophecy  has 
been  partially  realized.  The  autograph  of  Shakspere,  corresponding  in  its  orthography 
with  the  other  documents,  was  found  in  a  small  folio  volume,  the  first  edition  of 
Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne,  having  been  sixty  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Patteson,  minister  of  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham.  In  1838  the  volume  was 
sold  by  auction,  and  purchased  by  the  British  Museum  for  one  hundred  pounds.  The 
deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  the  signature  of  which  was  copied  by  Malone  in  1796,  was 
sold  by  auction  in  1841,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Corporation  of  London  for  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  pounds.  The  purchase  was  recently  denounced  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  as  "  a  most  wasteful  and  prodigal  expenditure ;"  but  it  was  defended 
upon  the  ground  that  "  it  was  not  very  likely  that  the  purchase  of  the  autograph  would 
be  acted  upon  as  a  precedent,  for  Shakspere  stood  alone  in  the  history  of  the  literature 
of  the  Avorld."  Honoured  be  those  who  have  thus  shown  a  reverence  for  tlie  name  of 
Shakspere  !  It  is  a  symptom  of  returning  health  in  the  Corporation  of  London,  after  a 
long  plethora,  which  might  have  ended  in  sudden  death.  If  the  altered  spirit  of  the 
majority  is  willing  thus  to  reverence  the  symbol  of  the  highest  literature  in  Shakspere's 
autograph,  that  spirit  will  lead  to  a  wise  employment  of  the  civic  riches,  in  the  encou- 
ragement of  intellectual  efforts  in  their  own  day. 

We  subjoin  fac-similes  of  the  six  authentic  autographs  of  Shakspere.  That  at  the 
head  of  the  page  is  from  the  Montaigne  of  Florio  ;  the  left,  with  the  seal,  is  from  the 
counterpart  of  the  Conveyance  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation  of  London ;  the 
right,  with  the  seal,  is  from  Malone's  fac-simile  of  the  Mortgage-deed  which  has  been 
lost ;  the  three  others  are  from  the  three  sheets  of  the  Will. 
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[Roubiliac's  Bust.] 

X.— NOTE  ON  THE  PORTRAITS  OF  SHAKSPERE. 


The  title-page  to  this  Life  contains  five  portraits  of  Shakspere.  There  are  several  other 
portraits  which  are  held  to  be  authentic ;  and  many  which  bear  the  imputation  of  being- 
forgeries.  Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  genuineness  of  Shakspere's 
portraits.  We  shall  only  attempt  a  very  brief  notice  of  those  which  we  now  publish. 
The  design  over  the  title  of  the  volume  exhibits  the  Bust  upon  Shakspere's  Monument 
in  three  several  positions.  The  sculptor  of  that  monument  was  Gerard  Johnson.  The 
tomb  itself  is  accurately  represented  at  the  head  of  Shakspere's  Will.  We  learn  the 
name  of  the  sculptor  from  Dugdale's  correspondence,  published  by  Mr.  Hamper  in  1827  ; 
and  we  collect  from  the  verses  by  Leonard  Digges,  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Shak- 
spere, that  it  was  erected  previous  to  1 623  : — 

"  Shakespeare,  at  length  thy  pious  fellows  give 
The  world  thy_works :  thy  works  by  which  outlive 
Thy  tomb  thy  name  must :  when  that  stone  is  rent, 
And  time  dissolves  thy  Stratford  monument, 
Here  we  alive  shall  view  thee  still.     This  book, 
When  brass  and  marble  fade,  shall  make  thee  look 
Fresh  to  all  ages." 

The  fate  of  this  portrait  of  Shakspere,  for  we  may  well  account  it  as  such,  is  a  singular 
one.  Mr.  Britton,  who  has  on  many  occasions  manifested  an  enthusiastic  feeling  for  the 
associations  belonging  to  the  great  poet,  published  in  1816  '  Remarks  on  his  Monumental 
Bust,'  from  which  we  extract  the  following  passage  : — "  The  Bust  is  the  size  of  life  ;  it  is 
formed  out  of  a  block  of  soft  stone  ;  and  was  originally  painted  over  in  imitation  of  nature. 
The  hands  and  face  were  of  flesh  colour,  the  eyes  of  a  light  hazel,  and  the  hair  and 
beard  auburn ;  the  doublet  or  coat  was  scarlet,  and  covered  with  a  loose  black  gown,  or 
tabard,  without  sleeves ;  the  upper  part  of  the  cushion  was  green,  the  under  half 
crimson,  and  the  tassels  gilt.  Such  appear  to  have  been  the  original  features  of  this 
important,  but  neglected  or  insulted  bust.  After  remaining  in  this  state  above  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  Mr.  John  Ward,  grandfather  to  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mr. 
Kemble,  caused  it  to  be  '  repaired,'  and  the  original  colours  preserved,  in  1748,  from  the 
profits  of  the  representation  of  Othello.  This  was  a  generous,  and  apparently  judicious 
act;  and  therefore  very  unlike  the  next  alteration   it  was  subjected  to  in  1793.     In  that 
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year  Mr.  Maloiie  caused  the  bust  to  be  covered  over  with  one  or  more  coats  of  white 
paint ;  and  thus  at  once  destroj^ed  its  original  character,  and  greatly  injured  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face."  It  is  fortunate  tliat  we  live  in  an  age  when  no  such  unscrupulous 
insolence  as  that  of  Malone  can  be  again  tolerated. 

The  small  head  to  the  right  of  the  bust,  engraved  from  the  little  print,  by  William 
Marshall,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Shakspere's  poems  in  1640,  is  considered  amongst 
the  genuine  portraits  of  Shakspere.  It  is  probably  reduced,  with  alterations,  from  the 
print  by  Martin  Droeshout,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  folio  of  1623.  This  portrait 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  our  title.  The  original  engraving  is  not  a  good  one  ;  and  as  the 
plate  furnished  the  portraits  to  three  subsequent  editions,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  good 
impression.  The  persons  who  published  this  portrait  were  the  friends  of  Shakspere.  It 
was  published  at  a  time  when  his  features  would  be  well  recollected  by  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. The  accuracy  of  tlie  resemblance  is  also  attested  by  the  following  lines 
from  the  pen  of  Ben  Jonson  : — 

"  This  figure,  that  thou  here  seest  put, 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut ; 
Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife 
With  Nature,  to  outdo  the  life : 
O,  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 
As  well  in  brass,  as  he  had  hit 
His  face,  the  print  would  then  surpass 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass. 
But,  since  he  cannot,  Reader,  look 
Not  on  his  Picture,  but  his  Book." — B.  J. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  most  genuine  of  the  por- 
traits of  Shakspere.  It  wants  that  high  art  which  seizes  upon  a  likeness  by  general 
resemblance,  and  not  through  the  merely  accurate  delineation  of  features.  The 
draughtsman  from  whom  this  engraving  was  made,  and  the  sculptor  of  the  bust  at  Strat- 
ford, were  literal  copyists.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  were  working  upon  the  same 
original. 

The  portrait  on  the  right  of  our  title  is  the  famous  Chandos  picture,  now  preserved 
at  Stowe.  It  has  a  history  belonging  to  it  which  says  much  for  its  authenticity.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  Davenant,  and  afterwards  to  Betterton.  When  in  Betterton's  pos- 
session it  was  engraved  for  Rowe's  edition  of  Shakspere's  works.  It  subsequently  passed 
into  various  hands ;  during  which  transit  it  was  engraved,  first  by  Vertue  and  afterwards 
by  Houbraken.  It  became  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  by  marriage ;  and 
thence  descended  to  the  Buckingham  family.  Kneller  copied  this  portrait  for  Dryden, 
and  the  poet  addressed  to  the  painter  the  following  verses  as  a  return  for  the  gift  :*  — 

"  Shakspeare,  thy  gift,  I  place  before  my  sight, 
With  awe  I  ask  his  blessing  as  I  write  ; 
With  reverence  look  on  his  majestic  face. 
Proud  to  be  less,  but  of  his  godlike  race. 
His  soul  inspires  me,  while  thy  praise  I  write. 
And  I  like  Teucer  under  Ajax  fight : 
Bids  thee,  through  me,  be  bold  ;  with  dauntless  breast 
Contemn  the  bad,  and  emulate  the  best : 
Like  his,  thy  critics  in  the  attempt  are  lost, 
When  most  they  rail,  know  then,  they  envy  most." 


*  This  picture,  by  permission  of  the   late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  copied  for  the  engraving  in  the 
'  Gallery  of  Portraits,'  for  the  first  time  for  forty  years  ;  and  the  copy,  by  Mr.  Witherington,  R.A.,  is  in 
our  possession.     That  engraving  is  now  given  in  this  edition. 
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The  portrait  on  the  left  is  held  to  have  been  painted  by  Cornelius  Jansen.  An 
engraving  from  it  was  made  by  Earlom,  and  Mas  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  King  Lear, 
published  in  1770,  edited  by  Mr.  Jennens.  It  has  subsequently  been  more  carefully 
engraved  by  Mr.  Turner,  for  Mr.  Boaden's  '  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Por- 
traits of  Shakspere.'  This  portrait  has  the  inscription  "^'^  46,  1610  ;"  and  in  a  scroll 
over  the  head  are  the  words  "  Ut.  Magus."  Mr.  Boaden  says,  "  The  two  words  are 
extracted  from  the  famous  Epistle  of  Horace  to  Augustus,  the  First  of  the  Second  Book  ; 
the  particular  passage  this  : — 

'  Ille  per  extentiim  funem  mihi  posse  videtur 
Ire  poeta  ;  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit, 
Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet, 
Ut  Magus  ;  et  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis.' 

No  man  ever  took  this  '  extended  range '  more  securely  than  Shakspere ;  no  man  ever 
possessed  so  ample  a  control  over  the  passions ;  and  he  transported  his  hearers,  '  as  a 
magician,'  over  lands  and  seas,  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  superior  to  all  circum- 
spection or  confine."  The  picture  passed  from  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jennens  into  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 

END  OF  THE  LIFE. 


[Chancel  of  Stratford  Church.] 
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A    HISTORY   OF    OPINION 


WRITINGS    OF   SHAKSPERE. 


The  rank  as  a  writer  which  Shakspere  took 
amongst  his  contemporaries  is  determined  by  a 
few  decided  notices  of  him.  These  notices  are 
as  ample  and  as  frequent  as  can  be  looked  for  in 
an  age  which  had  no  critical  records,  and  when 
writers,  therefore,  almost  went  out  of  their  way 
to  refer  to  their  literary  contemporaries,  except 
for  purposes  of  set  compliment.  We  believe 
that,  as  early  as  1591,  Spenser  called  attention 
to  Shakspere,  as 

"  the  man  whom  Nature  self  had  made 
To  mock  herself,  and  Truth  to  imitate ;" 

describing  him  also  as 

"  that  same  gentle  spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  streams  of  honey  and  sweet  nectar  flow."* 

We  know  that  the  envy  of  Greene,  in  1592, 
pointed  at  him  as  "an  absolute  Johannes  fac- 
totum, in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake-scene 
in  a  country  ;"  and  we  receive  this  bitterness  of 
the  unfortunate  dramatist  against  his  more  suc- 
cessful rival  as  a  tribute  to  his  power  and  his 
popularity.  We  consider  that  the  apology  of 
Chettle,  who  had  edited  the  posthumous  work 
of  Greene  containing  this  effusion  of  spite,  was 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  established  opinion 
of  Shakspere's  excellence  as  an  author : — 
"  Divers  of  worship  have  reported  his  upright- 
ness of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty,  and 
his  facetious  grace  in  writing,  that  approves  his 
art."  This  was  printed  in  1592,  and  yet  the 
man  who  had  won  this  reluctant  testimony  to 

*  See  ante,  page  29. 
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his  art,  by  "  his  facetious  grace  in  writing,"  is 
held  by  modern  authorities  to  have  then  been 
only  a  botcher  of  other  men's  works  ;  as  if  "  fa- 
cetious grace  "  were  an  expression  that  did  not 
most  happily  mark  the  quality  by  which  Shak- 
spere was  then  most  eminently  distinguished 
above  all  his  contemporaries, — his  comic  power, 
his  ability  above  all  others  to  produce 

"  Fine  Counterfesance,  and  unhurtful  Sport, 
Delight,  and  Laughter,  deck'd  in  seemly  sort." 

But  passages  such  as  these,  which  it  is  morally 
impossible  to  apply  to  any  other  man  than  Shak- 
spere, are  still  only  indirect  evidence  of  the 
opinion  which  was  formed  of  him  when  he  was 
yet  a  very  young  writer.  But  a  few  years  later 
we  encounter  the  most  direct  testimony  to  his 
])re-eminenoe.  He  it  was  that  in  1598  was 
assigned  his  rank,  not  by  any  vague  and  doubt- 
ful compliment,  not  with  any  ignorance  of  what 
had  been  achieved  by  other  men  ancient  and 
modern,  but  by  the  learned  discrimination  of  a 
scholar  ;  and  that  rank  was  with  Homer,  Hesiod, 
Euripides,  .^schylus,  Sophocles,  Pindar,  Pho- 
cylides,  and  Aristophanes  amongst  the  Greeks  ; 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Silius-Italicus,  Lucan, 
Lucretius,  Ausonius,  and  Claudian  amongst  the 
Latins  ;  and  Sidney,  Spenser,  Daniel,  Drayton, 
Warner,  Marlowe,  and  Chapman  amongst  the 
English.  According  to  the  same  authority,  it 
was  "  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shak- 
speare"  that  "the  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid 
lives."  This  praise  was  applied  to  his  Venus 
and  Adonis,  and  other  poems.  But,  for  his 
dramas,  he  is  raised  above  every  native  contem- 
1()1 
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porary  and  predecessor :  "  As  Plautus  and 
Seneca  ai-e  accounted  the  best  for  Comedy  and 
Tragedy  among  the  Latins ;  so  Shakspeare 
among  the  English  is  the  most  excellent  in  both 
kinds  for  the  stage."  These  are  extracts  with 
which  many  of"  our  readers  must  be  familiar. 
They  are  from  '  The  Wits'  Commonwealth  '  of 
Francis  Meres,  "  Master  of  Arts  of  both  Uni- 
versities;" a  book  largely  circulated,  and  men- 
tioned with  applause  by  contemporary  writers. 
The  author  delivers  not  these  sentences  as  his 
own  peculiar  opinion  ;  he  speaks  unhesitatingly, 
as  of  a  fact  admitting  no  doubt,  that  Shakspere, 
among  the  English,  is  the  most  excellent  for 
Comedy  and  Tragedy.  Does  any  one  of  the 
other  "excellent"  dramatic  writers  of  that  day 
rise  up  to  dispute  the  assertion,  galling  perhaps 
to  the  self-love  of  some  amongst  them  ?  Not  a 
voice  is  heard  to  tell  Francis  Meres  that  he  has 
overstated  the  public  opinion  of  the  supremacy 
of  Shakspere.  Thomas  Hey  wood,  one  of  this 
illustrious  band,  speaks  of  Meres  as  an  approved 
good  scholar  ;  and  says  that  his  account  of  authors 
is  learnedly  done.*  Hey  wood  himself,  indeed, 
in  lines  written  long  after  Shakspere's  death, 
mentions  him  in  stronger  terms  of  praise  than  he 
applies  to  any  of  his  contemporaries. f  Lastly, 
Meres,  after  other  comparisons  of  Shakspere  with 
the  great  writers  of  antiquity  and  of  his  own  time, 
has  these  words,  which  nothing  but  a  complete 
reliance  upon  the  received  opinion  of  his  day 
could  have  warranted  him  in  applying  to  any 
living  man :  "  As  Epius  Stolo  said  that  the 
Muses  would  speak  with  Plautus'  tongue,  if 
they  would  speak  Latin ;  so  I  say  that  the 
Muses  would  speak  with  Shakespeare's  fine 
filed  phrase,  if  they  would  speak  English." 

Of  the  popularity  of  Shakspere  in  his  own 
day  the  external  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  is  more 
decisive  than  the  testimony  of  any  contemporary 
writer.  He  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
favourite  of  the  people  and  of  the  Court.  There 
is  no  record  whatever  known  to  exist  of  the 
public  performances  of  Shakspere's  plays  at  his 
own  theatres.     Had  such  an  account  existed  of 


*  "  Here  I  might  take  fit  opportunity  to  reckon 
up  all  our  English  writers,  and  compare  them  with 
the  Greek,  French,  Italian,  and  Latin  poets,  not 
only  in  their  pastoral,  historical,  elegiacal,  and 
heroical  poems,  but  in  their  tragical  and  comical 
subjects,  but  it  was  my  chance  to  happen  on  the 
like,  learnedly  done  by  an  approved  good  scholar, 
in  a  book  called  '  Wits'  Commonwealth,'  to  which 
treatise  I  wholly  refer  you,  returning  to  our  pre- 
sent subject." — Apology  for  Actors,  1612. 

f  Hierarchy  of  Blessed  Angels,  1635. 
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the  receipts  at  the  Blackfriars  and  the  Globe  as 
Henslowe  kept  for  his  company,  we  should  have 
known  something  precise  of  that  popularity 
which  was  so  extensive  as  to  make  the  inn- 
keeper of  Bosworth,  "  full  of  ale  and  history," 
derive  his  knowledge  from  the  stage  of  Shak- 
spere : — 

"  For  when  he  would   have  said,  King   Eichard 

died. 
And  call'd,  A  horse,  a  horse !  he  Burbage  cried."* 

But  the  facts  connected  with  the  original  publi- 
cation of  Shakspere's  plays  sufficiently  prove 
how  eagerly  they  were  for  the  most  part  re- 
ceived by  the  readers  of  the  drama.  From 
1597  to  1600,  ten  of  these  plays  were  published 
from  authentic  copies,  undoubtedly  with  the 
consent  of  the  author.  The  system  of  publi- 
cation did  not  commence  before  1597  ;  and,  with 
four  exceptions,  it  was  not  continued  beyond 
1600.  Of  these  plays  there  were  published, 
before  the  appearance  of  the  collected  edition 
of  1623,  four  editions  of  Richard  II.,  six  of 
The  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  six  of  Richard 
III.,  four  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  six  of  Hamlet, 
besides  repeated  editions  of  the  plays  which 
were  surreptitiously  published — the  maimed  and 
imperfect  copies  described  by  the  editors  of  the 
first  folio.  Of  the  thirty-six  plays  contained  in 
the  folio  of  1623,  only  one-half  was  published 
whether  genuine  or  piratical,  in  the  authors 
lifetime  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
many  of  those  which  were  originally  published 
with  his  concurrence  were  not  permitted  to  be 
reprinted,  because  such  publication  might  be 
considered  injurious  to  the  great  theatrical  pro- 
perty with  which  he  was  connected.  But  the 
constant  demand  for  some  of  the  plays  is  an  evi- 
dence of  their  popularity  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken ;  and  is  decisive  as  to  the  people's  admi- 
ration of  Shakspere.  As  for  that  of  the  Court, 
the  testimony,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  entirely  con- 
clusive : — 

"  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon !  what  a  sight  it  were 
To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear, 
And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Tloames 
That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James," 

is  no  vague  homage  from  Jonson  to  the  memory 
of  his  "  beloved  friend ;"  but  the  record  of  a 
fact.  The  accounts  of  the  revels  at  Court,  be- 
tween the  years  1588  and  1604,  the  most  inter- 
esting period  in  the  career  of  Shakspere,  have 
not  been  discovered  in  the  depositories  for  such 

*  Bishop  Corbet,  who  died  in  1 635. 
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papers.  We  have  indeed  memoranda  of  pay- 
ments to  her  Majesty's  players  during  this  period, 
but  nothing  definite  as  to  the  plays  represented. 
We  know  not  what  "  so  did  take  Eliza;"  but 
we  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  attractions  for 
''  our  James."  It  appears  from  the  Revels 
Book  that,  from  Hallowmas-day  1604  to  the 
following  Shrove  Tuesday,  there  were  thirteen 
plays  performed  before  the  King,  eight  of  which 
were  Shakspere's,  namely' — Othello,  The  Merry 
Waives  of  Windsor,  Measure  for  Measure,  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,  Love's  Labour 's  Lost, 
Henry  V.,  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice  twice, 
that  being  "again  commanded  by  the  King's 
Majesty."  Not  one  of  these,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Measure  for  Measure,  was  recom- 
mended by  its  novelty.  The  series  of  the  same 
accounts  is  broken  from  1605  to  1611  ;  and  then 
from  Hallowmas-night  to  Shrove  Tuesday, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  theatrical  sea- 
son of  the  court,  six  diiferent  companies  of  play- 
ers contribute  to  the  amusements  of  Whitehall 
and  Greenwich  by  the  performance  of  twelve 
plays.  Of  five  which  are  performed  by  the 
King's  players  two  are  by  Shakspere  —  The 
Tempest,  and  The  Winter's  Tale.  If  the 
records  were  more  perfect,  this  proof  of  the  ad- 
miration of  Shakspere  in  the  highest  circle 
would  no  doubt  be  more  conclusive.  As  it  is,  it 
is  suflRcient  to  support  this  general  argument.* 

During  the  life  of  Shakspere  his  surpassing 
popularity  appears  to  have  provoked  no  ex- 
pression of  envy  from  his  contemporaries,  no 
attempt  to  show  that  his  reputation  was  built 
upon  an  unsolid  foundation.  Some  of  the  later 
commentators  upon  Shakspere,  however,  took 
infinite  pains  to  prove  that  Jonson  had  ridiculed 
him  during  his  life,  and  disparaged  him  after  his 
death.  Every  one  knows  Fuller's  delightful 
picture  of  the  convivial  exercises  in  mental 
strength  between  Jonson  and  Shakspere : — 
"  Many  were  the  wit-combats  between  Shak- 
speare  and  Ben  Jonson.  I  behold  them  like  a 
Spanish  great  galleon  and  an  English  man-of- 
war.  Master  Jonson,  like  the  former,  was  built 
far  higher  in  learning,  solid  but  slow  in  his 
performances  ;  Shakspeare,  like  the  latter,  less 
in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with 
all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of  all 
winds  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention." 
Few  would  imagine  that  a  passage  such  as  this 
should  have  been  produced  to  prove  that  there 

*  '  Extracts  from  the  accounts  of  the  Revels  at 
Court,'  by  Peter  Cunningham. 


was  a  quarrel  between  Jonson  and  Shakspere ; 
that  the  wit-combats  of  these  intellectual  gladi- 
ators were  the  consequence  of  their  habitual 
enmity.  By  the  same  perverse  misinterpreta- 
tion have  the  commentators  sought  to  prove  that, 
when  Jonson,  in  his  prologues,  put  forth  his 
own  theory  of  dramatic  art,  he  meant  to  satirize 
the  principles  upon  which  Shakspere  worked. 
It  is  held  that  in  the  prologue  to  '  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour,'  acted  in  1598  at  Shakspere's 
own  theatre,  Jonson  especially  ridicules  the  his- 
torical plays  of  Henry  VI.  and  Richard  III.  :— 

"  with  three  rusty  swords, 
And  help  of  some  few  foot  and  half- foot  words, 
Fight  over  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars, 
And  in  the  tiring-house  bring  wounds  to  scars." 

There  is  in  another  author  a  similar  ridicule, 
and  stronger,  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  stage  to 
present  a  battle  to  the  senses  :  — 

"  We  Fhall  much  disgrace — 
With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils, 
Right  ill-dispos'd  in  brawl  ridiculous  — 
The  name  of  Agincourt." 

But  Shakspere  himself  was  the  author  of  this 
passage  ;  and  he  was  thus  the  satirist  of  himself, 
as  much  as  Jonson  was  his  satirist,  when  he 
compared  in  his  prologue  the  comedy  of  manners 
with  the  historical  and  romantic  drama  which 
had  then  such  attractions  for  the  people.  Shak- 
spere's Chorus  to  Henry  V.,  I'rom  which  we 
have  made  the  last  extract,  was  written  the  year 
after  the  performance  of  Jonson's  play.  We 
recognise  in  it  a  candid  admission  of  the  good 
sense  of  Jonson,  which  at  once  shows  that  Shak- 
spere was  the  last  to  feel  the  criticism  as  a  per- 
sonal attack.  Nothing,  in  truth,  can  be  more 
absurd  than  the  attempts  to  show,  i'rom  supposed 
allusions  in  Jonson,  that  he  was  an  habitual 
detractor  of  Shakspere.  The  reader  will  find 
these  "  proofs  of  Jonson's  malignity  "  brought 
forward,  and  dismissed  with  the  contempt  that 
they  deserve,  in  a  paper  appended  to  Giffbrd's 
'  Memoir  of  Jonson."  The  same  acute  critic 
had  the  merit  of  pointing  out  a  passage  in  Jon- 
son's 'Poetaster,'  which,  he  says,  "is  as  un- 
doubtedly true  of  Shakspere  as  if  it  were  point- 
edly written  to  describe  him."  He  further  says, 
"  It  is  evident  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
drama  Jonson  maintains  a  constant  allusion  to 
himself  and  his  contemporaries,"  and  that,  con. 
sequently,  the  lines  in  question  were  intended 
for  Shakspere  :  — 

"  That  which  he  hath  writ 
Is  with  such  judgment  labour'd  and  distill'd 
Through  all  the  needful  uses  of  our  lives, 
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That,  could  a  man  remember  but  his  lines, 
He  should  not  touch  at  any  serioiis  point, 
But  he  might  breathe  his  spirit  out  of  him. 

Kis  learning  savours  not  the  school-like  gloss 
That  most  consists  in  echoing  words  and  terms, 
And  soonest  wins  a  man  an  empty  name ; 
Nor  any  long  or  far-fetch'd  circumstance 
Wrapp'd  in  the  curious  general'ties  of  art ;    . 
But  a  direct  and  analytic  sum 
Of  all  the  worth  and  first  effects  of  art. 
And  for  his  poesy,  't  is  so  ramm'd  with  life. 
That  it  shall  gather  strength  of  life,  with  being. 
And  live  hereafter  more  admir'd  than  now."'' 

The  private  opinion  of  Jonson  with  regard  to 
Shakspere  would  not  be  so  much  a  reflection  of 
the  popular  judgment  as  that  of  the  critical  few 
who  would  apply  the  tests  of  ancient  art,  not  only 
to  the  art  of  Shakspere,  but  to  the  art  of  that 
great  body  of  writers  who  had  founded  the 
English  drama  upon  a  broader  foundation  than 
the  precepts  of  Aristotle.  The  art  of  Jonson 
was  opposed  to  the  art  of  Shakspere.  He  satis- 
fied the  few,  but  the  many  rejected  him.  There 
is  a  poem  on  Jonson's  '  Sejanus,'  which  shows 
how  his  learned  harangues — jjaraphrases  for  the 
most  part  of  the  ancient  writers — were  received 
by  the  English  people  : — 

"  When  in  the  Globe's  fair  ring,  our  world's  best 

stage, 
I  saw  Sejanus,  set  with  that  rich  foil, 
I  look'd  the  author  should  have  borne  the  spoil 
Of  conquest  from  the  writers  of  the  age  : 
But  when  I  view'd  the  people's  beastly  rage. 
Bent  to  confound  thy  grave  and  learned  toil. 
That  cost  thee  so  much  sweat,  and  so  much  oil, 
My  indignation  I  could  hardly  assuage." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  Jon- 
son, in  his  free  conversations  with  Drunimond  of 
Hawthorndcn,  in  January,  1619,  should  say 
that  "Shakspere  wanted  art."  When  Jonson 
said  this  he  was  in  no  laudatory  mood.  Drum- 
mond  heads  his  record  of  the  conversation  thus  : 
"  His  censure  of  the  English  poets  was  this." 
Censure  is  here,  of  course,  put  for  opinion  ; 
although  Jonson's  opinions  are  by  no  means 
favourable  to  any  one  of  whom  he  speaks. 
Spenser's  stanzas  pleased  him  not,  or  his  matter  ; 
Sir  John  Harrington's  '  Ariosto,'  under  all 
translations,  was  the  worst ;  Abraham  France 
was  a  fool ;  Sidney  did  not  keep  a  decorum  in 
making  every  one  speak  as  well  as  himself; 
Shakspere  wanted  art.  And  so,  during  two 
centuries,  a  mol)  of  critics  have  caught  up  the 
word,  and  with  the  most  knowing  winks,  and 
the  most  profound  courtesies  to  each  other's  sa- 

*  The  Poetaster,  Act  v.,  Scene  i. 
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gacity,  have  echoed — "Shakspere  wanted  art." 
But  a  cunning  interpolator,  who  knew  the 
temper  of  the  critics,  the  anonymous  editor  of 
Gibber's  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  took  the  "  heads 
of  a  conversation  "  between  Jonson  and  Drum- 
mond,  prefixed  to  Drummond's  works  in  1711, 
and  bestowed  a  few  finishing  touches  upon  them, 
after  his  own  fashion.  And  thus,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  denouncers  of  anachronisms,  and  other 
Shaksperean  absurdities,  as  they  are  pleased 
to  call  them,  we  have  read  as  follows  for  a  hun- 
dred years  : — "  He  said,  Shakespear  wanted 
Art,  and  sometimes  Sense;  for,  in  one  of  his 
plays,  he  brought  in  a  number  of  men,  saying 
they  had  suffered  shipwreck  in  Bohemia,  whei'c 
is  no  sea  near  by  100  miles."  Jonson,  indeed, 
makes  the  observation  upon  the  shipwreck  in 
Bohemia,  but  without  any  comment  upon  it.  It 
is  found  in  another  part  of  Drummond's  record, 
quite  separate  from  "  Shakspere  wanted  art  ;"  a 
casual  remark,  side  by  side  with  Jonson"s  gossip 
about  Sidney's  pimpled  face  and  Raleigh's  pla- 
giaries.* It  was  probably  mentioned  by  Jonson 
as  an  illustration  of  some  principle  ujjon  which 
Shakspere  worked  ;  and  in  the  same  way, 
"Shakspere  wanted  art"  was  in  all  likelihood 
explained  by  him,  in  producing  instances  of  the 
mode  in  which  Shakspere's  art  differed  from  his 
(Jonson's)  art.  It  is  impossible  to  receive  Jon- 
son's words  as  any  support  of  the  absurd  opinion 


*  The  Shakespeare  Society  reprinted  in  1842 
'  Notes  of  Ben  Jonson's  Conversations "  from  a 
paper  previously  printed  in  the  '  Archa?ologia 
Scotica.'  Not  being  then  aware  of  the  existence 
of  this  paper,  we  published  the  following  remarks 
in  our  Notice  of  the  Winter's  Tale  : — "  Greene,  as 
we  have  shown,  of  whose  scholarship  his  friends 
boasted,  makes  a  ship  sail  from  Bohemia  in  the 
way  that  Shakspere  makes  a  ship  wrecked  upon  a 
Bohemian  coast.  When  Jonson,  therefore,  in  his 
celebrated  conversation  with  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thorden,  said,  '  Shakspere  wanted  art,  and  some- 
times sense,  for  in  one  of  his  plays  he  brought  in 
a  number  of  men  saying  they  had  suffered  ship- 
wreck in  Bohemia,  where  is  no  sea  near  by  a 
hundred  miles,'  he  committed  the  unfairness  of  im- 
puting to  Shakspere  a  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  which  he 
knew  to  be  the  common  property  of  the  romantic 
drama.  Giffbrd,  in  a  note  upon  this  passage,  in 
his  '  Life  of  Jonson,'  says,  '  No  one  ever  read  the 
play  without  noticing  the  "  aljsurdity,"  as  Dr.  John- 
son calls  it;  yet  for  this  simple  truism,  for  this 
casual  remark  in  the  freedom  of  conversation, 
Jonson  is  held  up  to  the  indignation  of  the  world, 
as  if  the  blunder  was  invisible  to  all  but  himself.' 
We  take  no  part  in  the  stupid  attempt  of  Shak- 
spere's commentators  to  show  that  Jonson  treated 
his  great  contemporary  with  a  paltry  jealousy ;  but 
we  object  to  Jonson,  in  the  instance  before  us, 
talking  of  Shakspere  wanting  '  sense.'  " 
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so  long  propagated  that  Shakspere  worked  with- 
out labour  and* without  method.  Jonson's  own 
testimony,  delivered  five  years  after  the  conver- 
sation with  Drummond,  offers  the  most  direct 
evidence  against  such  a  construction  of  his  ex- 
pression :  — 

"  Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all :  thy  art, 
INIy  gentle  Shakespeare,  must  enjoy  a  part. 
For  though  the  poet's  matter  Nature  be, 
His  art  doth  give  the  fashion  :  and  that  he 
Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line  must  sweat 
(Such  as  thine  are),  and  strike  the  second  heat 
Upon  the  Muses'  anvil :  turn  the  same 
(And  himself  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 
Or,  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn, — 
For  a  good  poet 's  made  as  well  as  born ; 
And  such  wert  thou." 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
Jonson's  dispraise  of  Shakspere,  small  as  it  was, 
when  we  look  at  the  different  characters  of  the 
two  men.  In  his  '  Discoveries,'  written  in  his 
last  years,  there  is  the  following  passage  : — "  I 
remember,  the  players  have  often  mentioned  it 
as  an  honour  to  Shakespeare,  that  in  his  writing, 
whatsoever  he  penned,  he  never  blotted  out  a 
line.  My  answer  hath  been,  Would  he  had 
blotted  a  thousand.  Which  they  thought  a 
malevolent  speech.  I  had  not  told  posterity 
this,  but  for  their  ignorance,  who  chose  that 
circumstance  to  commend  their  friend  by  wherein 
he  most  faulted ;  and  to  justify  mine  own  can- 
dour, for  I  loved  the  man,  and  do  honour  his 
memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any. 
He  was,  indeed,  honest,  and  of  an  open  and 
free  nature  ;  had  an  excellent  phantasy,  brave 
notions,  and  gentle  expressions ;  wherein  he 
flowed  with  that  facility,  that  sometimes  it  was 
necessary  he  should  be  stopped  :  Sufilaminandus 
erat,  as  Augustus  said  of  Haterius.  His  wit 
was  in  his  own  power  ;  would  the  rule  of  it  had 
been  so  too."  The  players  had  said,  in  their 
preface  to  the  first  folio — "  His  mind  and  hand 
went  together  ;  and  what  he  thought,  he  uttered 
with  that  easiness  that  we  have  scarce  received 
from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers."  Jonson,  no 
doubt,  alludes  to  this  assertion.  But  we  are 
not,  therefore,  to  understand  that  Shakspere 
took  no  pains  in  perfecting  what,  according  to 
the  notion  of  his  editors,  he  delivered  with 
such  easiness.  The  differences  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  copies  of  some  of  his  plays 
show,  as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the 
unremitting  care  and  the  exquisite  judgment  with 
which  he  revised  his  productions.  The  ex- 
pression "  without  a  blot  "  might,  nevertheless, 
be   perfectly  true  ;  and  the  fact,  no  doubt,  im- 


pressed ui)on  the  minds  of  Heminge  and  Condell 
what  they  were  desirous  to  impress  upon  others, 
that  Shakspere  was  a  writer  of  unequalled  fa- 
cility— "  as  he  was  a  happy  imitator  of  nature, 
he  was  a  most  gentle  expresser  of  it."  Jonson 
received  this  evidence  of  facility  as  a  reproof  to 
his  own  laborious  mode  of  composition.  He 
felt  proud,  and  wisely  so,  of  the  commendations 
of  his  admirers,  that  his  woi-ks  cost  him  much 
sweat  and  much  oil ;  and  when  the  players  told 
him  that  Shakspere  never  blotted  out  a  line,  he 
had  his  self-satisfied  retort,  "  Would  he  had 
blotted  a  thousand."  But  this  carelessness,  as 
it  appeared  to  Jonson, — this  exuberant  facility, 
as  the  players  thought,  was  in  itself  no  proof 
that  Shakspere  did  not  elaborate  his  works  with 
the  nicest  care.  The  same  thing  was  said  of 
Fletcher  as  of  him.  Humphrey  Moseley,  the 
publisher  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works  in 
164:7,  says—"  Whatever  1  have  seen  of  Mr. 
Fletcher's  own  hand  is  free  from  interlining, 
and  his  friends  affirm  he  never  writ  any  one 
thing  twice. "  But  the  stationer  does  not  put 
this  forth  as  any  proof  of  carelessness,  for  he 
most  judiciously  adds,  "  It  seems  he  had  that 
rare  felicity  to  prepare  and  perfect  all  first  in 
his  own  brain,  to  shape  and  attire  his  notions, 
to  add  or  lop  oft'  before  he  committed  one  word 
to  writing,  and  never  touched  pen  till  all  was  to 
stand  as  firm  and  immutable  as  if  engraven  in 
brass  or  marble."  This  is  the  way,  we  believe, 
in  which  all  works  of  great  originality  are  built 
up.  If  Shakspere  blotted  not  a  line,  it  was  be- 
cause he  wrote  not  till  he  had  laid  the  foun- 
dations, and  formed  the  plan,  and  conceived  the 
ornaments,  of  his  wondrous  edifices.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  work  was  then  an  easy  thing ;  and 
the  facility  was  the  beautiful  result  of  the  pre- 
vious labour. 

But  if  Jonson  expressed  himself  a  little  petu- 
lantly, and  perhaps  inconsiderately,  about  the 
boast  of  the  players,  surely  nothing  can  be 
nobler  than  the  hearty  tribute  which  he  pays  to 
the  memory  of  Shakspere  : — "  I  loved  the  man, 
and  do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry, 
as  much  as  any."  Unquestionably  this  is  lan- 
guage which  shows  that  the  memory  of  Shak- 
spere was  cherished  by  others  even  to  idolatry  ; 
so  that  Jonson  absolutely  adopts  an  aj)o!oge- 
tical  tone  in  venturing  an  observation  which 
can  scarcely  be  considered  disparaging — "  he 
flowed  with  that  facility,  that  sometimes  it  was 
necessary  he  should  be  stopped."  It  was  the 
facility  that  excited  Jonsons  critical  comparison 
of  Shakspere  with  himself;  and  it  was  in  the 
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same  waj'  that,  when  he  wrote  his  noble  verses 
'  To  the  Memory  of  my  Beloved  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare  and  what  he  hath  left  us,'  he  could 
not  avoid  drawing  a  comparison  between  his 
own  profound  scholarship  and  Shakspere's  prac- 
tical learning : — • 

"  If  I  thought  my  judgment  Were  of  years, 
I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers, 
And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outshine, 
Or  sporting  Kyd,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line. 
And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 
From  thence  to  honour  thee  I  will  not  seek 
For  names :  but  call  forth  thund'ring  Eschylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 
Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead, 
To  live  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread. 
And  shake  a  stage :  or,  when  thy  socks  were  on, 
Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 
Of  all  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome 
Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs. 
And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines ! 
Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit, 
As,  since,  she  will  vouclisatl-  no  other  wit. 
The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 
Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautixs,  now  not  please ; 
But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie, 
As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family." 

The  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  certainly 
not  difficult.  Its  general  sense  is  expressed  by 
GiflTord : — "  Jonson  not  only  sets  Shakspeare 
above  his  contemporaries,  but  above  the  an- 
cients whose  works  himself  idolized,  and  of 
whose  genuine  merits  he  was  perhaps  a  more 
competent  judge  than  any  scholar  of  bis  age."* 
The  whole  passage  was  unquestionably  meant 
for  praise,  whatever  opinion  might  be  implied 
in  it  as  to  Shakspere's  learning.  Looking  to  the 
whole  construction  and  tendency  of  the  passage, 
it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  Jonson  in- 
tended to  express  a  direct  opinion  as  to  Shak- 
spere's philological  attainments.  If  we  para- 
phrase the  passage  according  to  the  common 
notion,  it  reads  thus  : — And  although  you  knew 
little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  to  honour  thee  out 
of  Latin  and  Greek  I  will  not  seek  for  names. 
According  to  this  construction,  the  poet  ought 
to  have  written,  because  "  thou  hadst  small 
Latin/'  &c.  But  without  any  violence  the  pas- 
sage may  be  read  thus :— And  although  thou 
hadst  in  thy  writings  few  images  derived  from 
Latin,  and  fewer  from  Greek  authors,  I  will  not 
thence  (on  that  account)  seek  for  names  to  ho- 
nour thee,  but  call  forth  thundering  iEschylus, 
&c.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Jonson  meant  to 
say,  and  not  disparagingly,  that  Shakspcre  was 

*  Jonson's  Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  o33.- 
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not  an  imitator.  Immediately  after  the  men- 
tion of  Aristophanes,  Terence,  and  Plautus,  he 
adds, 

"  Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all." 

The  same  tone  of  commendation  was  taken  in 
Shakspere's  time  by  other  writers.  Digges  says 
that  he  neither  borrows  from  the  Greeks,  imi- 
tates the  Latins,  nor  translates  from  vidgar  lan- 
guages.    Drayton  has  these  lines  : — 

"  Shakespeare,  thou  hadst  as  smooth  a  comic  vein, 
Fitting  the  sock,  and  in  thy  natural  brain 
As  strong  conception,  and  as  clear  a  rage. 
As  any  one  that  tralBck'd  with  the  stage."* 

To  argue  from  such  passages  that  the  writers 
meant  to  reproach  Shakspere  as  an  ignorant  or 
even  an  unlearned  man,  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  word,  was  an  absurdity  that  was  not  fully 
propounded  to  the  world  till  the  discovery  of 
Dr.  Farmer,  that,  because  translations  existed 
from  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  authors  in  the 
time  of  Shakspere,  he  was  incapable  of  consult- 
ing the  originals.  This  profound  logician  closes 
his  judicial  sentence  with  the  following  memor- 
able words,  which  have  become  the  true  faith  of 
the  antiquarian  critics  up  to  this  hour  : — "  He 
remembered  perhaps  enough  of  his  schoolboy 
learning  to  put  the  Hig,  hag,  hog,  into  the 
mouth  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans  ;  and  might  pick  up 
in  the  writers  of  the  time,  or  the  course  of  his 
conversation,  a  familiar  phrase  or  two  of  French 
or  Italian."  There  is,  however,  a  contemporary 
testimony  to  the  acquirements  of  Shakspere 
which  is  of  somewhat  higher  value  than  the  as- 
sertions of  any  master  "  of  all  such  reading  as 
was  never  read" — of  one,  himself  a  true  poet, 
who  holds  that  all  Shakspere's  excellences  were 
his  freehold,  but  that  his  cunning-brain  improved 
his  natural  gifts  :— 

"  This   and  much  more  which   cannot   be  ex- 
press'd 
But  by  himself,  his  tongue  and  his  own  breast, 
Was  Shakespeare's//ee//,oZc?,  which  his  cunning  brain 
Improv'd  by  favour  of  the  ninefold  train. 
The  buskin'd  Muse,  the  Comic  Queen,  the  grand 
And  louder  tone  of  Clio ;  nimble  hand, 
And  nimbler  foot,  of  the  melodious  pair ; 
The  silver-voiced  Lady  ;  the  most  fair 
Calliope,  whose  speaking  silence  daunts, 
And  she  whose  praise  the  heavenly  body  chants ; — 
These  jointly  woo'd  him,  envying  one  another, 
(Obey'd  by  all  as  spouse,  but  lov'd  as  brother,) 

_•■=  Farmer,  the  most  insolent  of  the  race  of  pid- 
dling black-letter  bibliographers,  has  the  profligacy 
not  to  quote  these  lines,  but  to  say,  "  Drayton,  the 
countryman  and  acquaintance  of  Shakspeare,  de- 
termines his  excellence  to  the  natural  brain  onhi." 
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[Jonson.] 

And  wrought  a  curious  robe  of  sable  graTe, 
Fresh  green,  and  pleasant  yellow,  red  most  brave, 
And  constant  blue,  rich  purple,  guiltless  white. 
The  lowly  russet,  and  the  scarlet  bright ; 
Branch'd  and  embroider'd  like  the  painted  spring. 
Each  leaf  match'd  with  a  flower,  and  each  string 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  of  silk ;  there  run 
Italian  works  whose  thread  the  sisters  spun; 
And  there  did  sing,  or  seem  to  sing,  the  choice 
Birds  of  a  foreign  note  and  various  voice. 
Here  hangs  a  mossy  rock ;  there  plays  a  fair 
But  chiding  fountain  purled :  not  the  air, 
Nor  clouds,  nor  thunder,  but  were  living  drawn, 
Not  out  of  common  tiffany  or  lawn. 
But  fine  materials,  which  the  Muses  know. 
And  only  know  the  countries  where  they  grow."* 

But  if  the  passage  which  we  have  previously 
quoted  from  '  The  Poetaster '  be,  as  Gifford  so 
plausibly  imagined,  intended  for  Shakspere,  it  is 
decisive  as  to  Jonson's  own  opinion  of  his  great 
friend's  acquirements  :  it  is  the  opinion  of  every 
man,  now,  who  is  not  a  slave  to  the  authority  of 
the  smallest  minds  that  ever  undertook  to  mea- 
sure the  vast  poetical  region  of  Shakspere  with 
their  little  tape,  inch  by  inch  : — 

"  His  leai-ning  savours  not  the  school-like  gloss 
That  most  consists  in  echoing  words  and  terms. 
And  soonest  wins  a  man  an  empty  name." 

The  verses  of  Jonson,  prefixed  to  the  folio  of 
1623,  conclude  with  these  remarkable  lines: — 

"  Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets,  and  with  rage. 
Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer,  the  drooping  stage ; 
Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  mourn'd 

like  night. 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light." 

From  1616,  the  year  of  Shakspere's  death,  to 
1623,  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  his  collected 
works,  Jonson  himself  had  written  nothing  for 
the  stage.     Beaumont  had  died  the  year  before 

*  Commendatory  Verses,  '  On  Worthy  Master 
Shakespeare  and  his  Poems,'  by  I.  M.  S. 


Shakspere ;  but  Fletcher  alone  was  sustaining 
the  high  reputation  which  he  had  won  with  his 
accomplished  associate.  Massinger  had  been  in 
London  from  1606,  known  certainly  to  have 
written  in  conjunction  with  other  dramatists  be- 
fore the  period  of  Shakspere's  death,  and,  with- 
out doubt,  assisting  to  fill  the  void  which  he  had 
left,  for  '  The  Bondman  '  appears  in  the  list  of 
the  Master  of  the  Revels  in  1623.  The  inde- 
fatigable Thomas  Heywood  was  a  writer  for 
the  stage  from  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  suppression  of  the  theatres. 
Webster  was  a  poet  of  Shakspere's  own  theatre, 
immediately  after  his  death  ;  and  a  leading  cha- 
racter in  '  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  '  was  played  by 
Burbage.  Rowley  produced  some  of  his  best 
works  at  the  same  period.  Chapman  had  not 
ceased  to  write.  Ford  was  known  as  a  rising 
poet.  Many  others  were  there  of  genius  and 
learning  who  at  this  particular  time  were  strug- 
gling for  the  honours  of  the  drama,  and  some 
with  great  success.  And  yet  Jonson  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  since  the  death  of  Shakspere 
the  stage  mourns  like  night.  Leonard  Digges, 
writing  at  the  date  of"  the  publication  of  the 
folio,  says  of  Shakspere's  dramas, — 

"  Happy  verse,  thou  shalt  be  sung  and  heard. 
When  hungry  quills  shall  be  such  honour  barr'd. 
Then  vanish,  upstart  writers  to  each  stage. 
You  needy  poetasters  of  this  age !" 

This  man  speaks  authoritatively,  because  he 
speaks  the  public  voice.  But  it  is  not  with  the 
poetasters  only  that  he  compares  the  popularity 
of  Shakspere  ;  he  tells  us  that  the  players  of  the 
Globe  live  by  him  dead  ;  and  that  prime  judg-  " 
ments,  rich  veins, 

"  have  far'd 
The  worst  with  this  deceased  man  compar'd ;" 

and  he  then  proceeds  to  exhibit  the  precise  cha- 
racter of  the  popular  admiration  of  Shakspere  : — 

"  So  have  1  seen,  when  Csesar  would  appear. 
And  on  the  stage  at  half-sword  parley  were 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  O,  how  the  audience 
Were  ravish'd!    with   what   wonder    they    went 

thence ! 
When,  some  new  day,  they  would  not  brook  a  line 
Of  tedious,  though  well-labour' d,  Catiline ; 
Sejanus  too  was  irksome  :  they  priz'd  more 
'  Honest'  lago,  or  the  jealous  Moor. 
And  though  the  Fox  and  subtle  Alchymist, 
Long  intermitted,  could  not  long  be  miss'd, 
Though  these  have  sham'd  all  th'  ancients,  and 

might  raise 
Their  author's  merit  with  a  crown  of  bays, 
Yet  these  sometimes,  even  at  a  friend's  desire 
Acted,  have  scarce  defray'd  the  sea-coal  fire 
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And  door-keepers  :  when,  let  but  Falstaif  come, 
Hal,  Poins,  the  rest, — you  scarce  shall  have  a  room, 
All  is  so  pester'd  :     Let  but  Beatrice 
And  Benedict  be  seen,  lo  !  in  a  trice 
The  cockpit,  galleries,  boxes,  all  are  full, 
To  hear  Malvolio,  that  cross-garter'd  gull. 
Brief,  there  is  nothing  in  his  wit-fraught  book, 
Whose  sound  we  would  not  hear,  on  whose  worth 

look: 
Like  old-coin'd  gold,  whose  lines  in  every  page 
Shall  pass  true  current  to  succeeding  age." 

We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  show  how 
inconsiderate  is  the  assertion  that  Shakspere's 
"  pre-eminence  was  not  acknowledged  by  his 
contemporaries."  Should  this  fact,  however, 
be  still  thought  to  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  we 


will  place  the  opinion  of  a  real  critic,  not  the 
less  sound  for  being  an  enthusiastic  admirer, 
against  the  echo  of  the  babble  of  the  cold  and 
arrogant  school  of  criticism  that  still  has  its  dis- 
ciples and  its  imitators  :  "  Clothed  in  radiant 
armour,  and  authorized  by  titles  sure  and  mani- 
fold as  a  poet,  Shakspeare  came  forward  to  de- 
mand the  throne  of  fame,  as  the  dramatic  poet 
of  England.  //«•  excellences  compelled  even  his 
contemporaries  to  seat  him  on  that  throne,  al- 
though there  were  giants  in  those  days  con- 
tending for  the  same  honour."  * 

*  Coleridge's  '  Literary  Remains,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  .5.3. 


^  n. 


"  Shakespear  was  not  so  much  esteemed,  even 
during  his  life,  as  we  commonly  suppose  ;  and 
after  his  retirement  from  the  stage  he  was  all 
but  forgotten."  *  So  we  read  in  an  authority 
too  mighty  to  enter  upon  evidence.  The  obli- 
vion after  his  retirement  and  death  is  the  true 
pendant  to  the  neglect  during  his  life.  When 
did  the  oblivion  begin  ?  It  could  scarcely  have 
existed,  when,  in  1623,  an  expensive  folio  volume 
of  many  hundred  pages  was  published,  without 
regard  to  the  risk  of  such  an  undertaking — and 
it  was  a  risk,  indeed,  if  the  author  had  been 
neglected  and  was  forgotten.  But  the  editors 
of  the  volume  do  not  ask  timidly  for  support  of 
these  neglected  and  forgotten  works.  They 
say  to  the  reader,  "  Though  you  be  a  magistrate 
of  wit,  and  sit  on  the  stage  at  Blackfriars  or  the 
Cockpit,  to  arraign  plays  daily,  know  these 
plays  have  had  their  trial  already,  and  stood  out 
all  appeals."  Did  the  oblivion  continue  when, 
in  1632,  a  second  edition  of  this  large  work  was 
brought  out?  There  was  one  man,  certainly— a 
young  and  ardent  scholar — who  was  not  amongst 
the  oblivious.  John  Milton  was  twenty-four  years 
of  age  when  these  verses  were  published  : — • 

"  An   Epitaph  on   the  admirable   Dramatic 

Poet,  W.  Shakespeare. 
"  What  need  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honour'd  bones 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones. 
Or  that  his  hallow'd  relics  should  be  hid 
Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid  ? 
Dear  sou  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame. 
What  need'st  thou  such  dull  witness  of  thy  name  ? 

''*  Life  of  Shakespear  in  '  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia.' 
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[Milton,  vlien  young.] 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  lasting  monument. 
For  whilst  to  th'  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art 
Thy  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart 
Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book 
Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took. 
Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  herself  bereaving. 
Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving. 
And  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die." 

The  author  of  these  lines  could  not  have  known 
the  works  of  the  "admirable  dramatic  poet" 
M'hile  that  poet  was  in  life ;  but  sixteen  years 
after  his  death  he  was  the  dear  son  of  memory, 
the  great  heir  of  fame  ;  his  bones  were  honoured, 
his  relics  were  hallowed,  his  works  were  a  lasting 
monument,  his  book  was  priceless,  his  lines  were 
oracular,   Delphic.     Is  this  oblivion  ?     But  it 
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may  be  said  that  Milton  was  a  young  enthusiast, 
one  who  saw  farther  than  the  million ;  that  the 
public  opinion  of  a  writer  (and  we  are  not  talk- 
ing of  his  positive  excellence,  apart  from  opi- 
nion) must  be  sought  for  in  the  voice  of  the 
people,  or  at  any  rate  in  that  of  the  leaders  of 
the  people.  How  are  we  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  this  expression?  We  can  only 
know,  incidentally,  that  an  author  was  a  favourite 
either  of  a  king  or  of  a  cobbler.  We  know  that 
Shakspere  was  the  favourite  of  a  king,  in  these 
times  of  his  oblivion.  A  distinguished  writer 
says,  "  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  learned  to  ap- 
preciate Shakspeare,  not  originally  from  reading 
him,  but  from  witnessing  the  court  representa- 
tions of  his  plays  at  Whitehall.  Afterwards  we 
know  that  he  made  Shakspeare  his  closet  com- 
panion, for  he  was  reproached  with  doing  so  by 
Milton."*  The  concluding  words  are  founded 
upon  a  mistake  of  the  passage  in  Milton.  Charles 
is  not  reproached  with  reading  Shakspere.  The 
great  republican  does  not  condemn  the  king  for 
having  made  the  dramatic  poet  the  closet  com- 
panion of  his  solitudes ;  but,  speaking  of  the 
dramatic  poet  as  a  well-known  author  with  whom 
the  king  was  familiar,  he  cites  out  of  him  a  pas- 
sage to  show  that  pious  words  might  be  found 
in  the  mouth  of  a  tyrant.  The  passage  not  only 
proves  the  familiarity  of  Charles  with  Shak- 
spere, but  it  evidences  also  Milton's  familiarity  ; 
and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  familiarity 
even  of  those  stern  and  ascetic  men  to  whom 
Milton  was  peculiarly  addressing  his  opinions. 
The  passage  of  the  '  Iconoclastes  '  is  as  follows  : 
"  Andronicus  Comnenus,  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror, though  a  most  cruel  tyrant,  is  reported 
by  Nicetas  to  have  been  a  constant  reader  of 
Saint  Paul's  epistles ;  and  by  continual  study 
had  so  incorporated  the  phrase  and  style  of  that 
transcendent  apostle  into  all  his  familiar  letters, 
that  the  imitation  seemed  to  vie  with  the  origi- 
nal. Yet  this  availed  not  to  deceive  the  people 
of  that  empire,  who,  notwithstanding  his  saint's 
vizard,  tore  him  to  pieces  for  his  tyranny.  From 
stories  of  this  nature,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
which  abound,  the  poets  also,  and  some  English, 
have  been  in  this  point  so  mindful  of  decorum 
as  to  put  never  more  pious  words  in  the  mouth 
of  any  person  than  of  a  tyrant.  I  shall  not  in- 
stance an  abstruse  author,  wherein  the  king 
might  be  less  conversant,  but  one  whom  we  well 
know  was  the  closet    companion  of  these  his 


*  Mr.  De  Quincey's  '  Life  of  Shakspeare  '  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.' 
Int.  Vol.  Z 


solitudes,  William  Shakspeare,  who  introduces 
the  person  of  Richard  the  Third,  speaking  in  as 
high  a  strain  of  piety  and  mortification  as  is 
uttered  in  any  passage  of  this  book,*  and  some- 
times to  the  same  sense  and  purpose  with  some 
words  in  this  place  :  '  I  intended,'  saith  he,  '  not 
only  to  oblige  my  friends,  but  my  enemies.' 
The  like  saith  Richard,  Act  ii..  Scene  i. — 

'  I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive 
With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds, 
More  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to-night ; 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility,' 

Other  stuff  of  this  sort  may  be  read  throughout 
the  whole  tragedy,  wherein  the  poet  used  not 
much  licence  in  departing  from  the  truth  of 
history,  which  delivers  him  a  deep  dissembler, 
not  of  his  affections  only,  but  of  religion."  It 
was  a  traditionary  blunder,  which  Warton  re- 
ceived and  transmitted  to  his  successors,  that 
Milton  reproached  Charles  with  reading  Shak- 
spere, and  thus  inferred  that  Shakspere  was  no 
proper  closet  companion.  The  passage  has 
wholly  the  contrary  tendency ;  and  he  who 
thinks  otherwise  may  just  as  well  think  that  the 
phrase  "other  stvjf  of  this  sort"  is  also  used 
disparagingly. 


A  few  years  before — that  is  in  1645 — Milton 
had  offered  another  testimony  to  Shakspere  in 
his  '  L'  Allegro,'  then  published  : — 

"  Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on, 
Or  sweetest  Shakespear,  Fancy's  child, 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild." 

Milton  was  not   afraid  to  publish  these  lines, 
even  after  the  suppression  of  the  theatres  by  his 


*  Milton  here  refers 
Eikon  Basilike.' 
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own  political  party.  That  he  went  along-  with 
them  in  their  extreme  polemical  opinions  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  ;  but  he  would  neverthe- 
less be  careful  not  to  mention,  in  connexion  with 
the  stage,  names  of  any  doubtful  eminence.  He 
was  not  ashamed  to  say  that  the  learning  of 
Jonson,  the  nature  of  Shakspere,  had  for  him 
attractions,  though  the  stage  was  proscribed. 
This  contrast  of  the  distinguishing  qualities  of 
the  two  men  is  held  to  be  one  amongst  the 
many  proofs  of  Shakspere's  want  of  learning ;  as  if 
it  was  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  whole  spirit 
and  conception  of  the  passage  that  the  learning 
of  Jonson,  thus  pointed  out  as  his  leading  qua- 
lity, should  be  contrasted  with  the  higher  qua- 
lity of  Shakspere — that  quality  which  was  as- 
signed him  as  the  greatest  praise  by  his  imme- 
diate contemporaries — his  nature.  No  one  can 
doubt  of  Milton's  affection  for  Shakspere,  and  of 
his  courage  in  avowing  that  affection,  living  as 
he  was  in  the  heat  of  party  opinion  which  was 
hostile  to  all  such  excellence.  We  have  simply 
"  Jonson's  learned  sock;"  but  the  "native 
wood-notes  wild "  of  Shakspere  are  associated 
with  the  most  endearing  expressions.  He  is 
"  sweetest  Shakespear,"  he  is  "  Fancy's  child." 
In  his  later  years,  after  a  life  of  contention  and 
heavy  responsibility,  Milton  still  clung  to  his 
early  delights.  The  '  Theatrum  Poetarum,' 
which  bears  the  name  of  his  nephew  Edward 
Phillips,  is  held  to  have  received  many  touches 
from  Milton's  pen.*  At  any  rate  it  is  natural 
that  it  should  represent  Milton's  opinions.  It 
is  not  alone  what  is  here  said  of  Shakspere,  but 
of  Shakspere  in  comparison  with  the  other  great 
dramatic  poets  of  his  age,  that  is  important. 
Take  a  few  examples  : — 

"  Benjamin  Jonson,  the  most  learned,  judi- 
cious, and  correct,  generally  so  accounted,  of 
our  English  comedians,  and  the  more  to  be  ad- 
mired for  being  so,  for  that  neither  the  height 
of  natural  parts,  for  he  was  no  Shakespear,  nor 
the  cost  of  extraordinary  education,  for  he  is 
reported  but  a  bricklayer's  son,  but  his  own 
proper  industry  and  addiction  to  books,  ad- 
vanced him  to  this  perfection :  in  three  of  his 
comedies,  namely,  '  The  Fox,'  '  Alchymist,' 
and  '  Silent  Woman,'  he  may  be  compared,  in 
the  judgment  of  learned  men,  for  decorum,  lan- 
guage, and  well  humouring  of  the  parts,  as  well 
with  the  chief  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
comedians  as  the  prime  of  modern  Italians,  who 

*  The  '  Theatrum  Poetarum '  was  published  in 
1675,  the  year  after  Milton's  death. 
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have  been  judged  the  best  of  Europe  for  a  happy 
vein  in  comedies,  nor  is  his  '  Bartholomew  Fair ' 
much  short  of  them  ;  as  for  his  other  comedies, 
'  Cynthia's  Revels,'  '  Poetaster,'  and  the  rest, 
let  the  name  of  Ben  Jonson  protect  them  against 
whoever  shall  think  fit  to  be  severe  in  censure 
against  them  :  the  truth  is,  his  tragedies  '  Seja- 
nus '  and  '  Catiline  '  seem  to  have  in  them  more 
of  an  artificial  and  inflate  than  of  a  pathetical 
and  naturally  tragic  height." 

"  Chkistopher  Marlowe,  a  kind  of  second 
Shakespear  (whose  contemporary  he  was),  not 
only  because  like  him  he  rose  from  an  actor  to 
be  a  maker  of  plays,  though  inferior  both  in 
fame  and  merit ;  but  also  because,  in  his  begun 
poem  of  '  Hero  and  Leander,'  he  seems  to  have 
a  resemblance  of  that  clean  and  unsophisticated 
wit  which  is  natural  to  that  incomparable  poet." 

"  George  Chapman,  a  poetical  writer,  flou- 
rishing in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
King  James,  in  that  repute  both  for  his  trans- 
lations of  '  Homer'  and  '  Ilesiod,'  and  what  he 
wrote  of  his  own  proper  genius,  that  he  is 
thought  not  the  meanest  of  English  poets  of 
that  time,  and  particularly  for  his  dramatic 
writings." 

"John  Fletcher,  one  of  the  happy  trium- 
virate (the  other  two  being  Jonson  and  Shake- 
spear) of  the  chief  dramatic  poets  of  our  nation 
in  the  last  foregoing  age,  among  whom  there 
might  be  said  to  be  a  symmetry  of  perfection, 
while  each  excelled  in  his  peculiar  way :  Ben 
Jonson,  in  his  elaborate  pains  and  knowledge  of 
authors  ;  Shakespear  in  his  pure  vein  of  wit, 
and  natural  poesy  height ;  Fletcher  in  a  courtly 
elegance  and  genteel  familiarity  of  style,  and 
withal  a  wit  and  invention  so  overflowing,  that 
the  luxuriant  branches  thereof  were  frequently 
thought  convenient  to  be  lopped  off  by  his  al- 
most incomparable  companion  Francis  Beau- 
mont." 

"  William  Shakespear,  the  glory  of  the 
English  stage  ;  whose  nativity  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  is  the  highest  honour  that  town  can  boast 
of:  from  an  actor  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  he 
became  a  maker ;  and  such  a  maker,  that, 
though  some  others  may  perhaps  pretend  to  a 
more  exact  decorum  and  economy,  especially 
in  tragedy,  never  any  expressed  a  more  lofty 
and  tragic  height,  never  any  represented  nature 
more  purely  to  the  life  ;  and  where  the  polish- 
ments  of  art  are  most  wanting,  as  probably  his 
learning  was  not  extraordinary,  he  pleaseth  with 
a  certain  wild  and  native  elegance ;  and  in  all 
his  writings  hath  an  unvulgar  style,  as  well  in 
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his  Venus  and  Adonis,  his  Rape  of  Lucrece, 
and  other  various  poems,  as  in  his  dramatics." 

Half  a  century  had  elapsed,  when  these  cri- 
tical opinions  were  published,  from  the  time 
when  Ben  Jonson  had  apostrophized  Shakspere 
as  "soul  of  the  age."  Whatever  qualification 
we  may  here  find  in  the  praise  of  Shakspere,  it 
is  unquestionable  that  the  critic  sets  him  above 
all  his  contemporaries.  Benjamin  Jonson  was 
"learned,  judicious,  and  correct;"  but  "he 
was  no  Shakespear."  Marlowe  was  "  a  kind  of 
a  second  Shakespear;"  and  his  greatest  praise 
is,  that  "  he  seems  to  have  a  resemblance  of  that 
clean  and  unsophisticated  wit  which  is  natural 
to  that  incomparable  poet."  Chapman  is  "  not 
the  meanest"  of  his  time.  Fletcher  is  "one  of 
the  happy  triumvirate,  the  other  two  being 
Jonson  and  Shakespear ;"  but  the  peculiar  ex- 
cellence of  each  is  discriminated  in  a  way 
which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  which  the  critic 
meant  to  hold  superior.  But  there  are  no  mea- 
sured words  applied  to  the  character  of  Shak- 
spere. He  is  "  the  glory  of  the  English  stage" 
— "  never  any  expressed  a  more  lofty  and  tragic 
height,  never  any  represented  nature  more 
purely  to  the  life,"  We  can  understand  what  a 
pupil  of  Milton,  bred  up  in  his  school  of  severe 
study  and  imitation  of  the  ancients,  meant  when 
he  says,  "  Where  the  polishments  of  art  are 
most  wanting,  as  probably  his  learning  was  not 
extraordinary,  he  pleases  with  a  certain  wild 
and  native  elegance."  Here  is  no  accusation 
that  the  learning  was  wholly  absent ;  and  that 
this  absence  produced  the  common  effects  of 
want  of  cultivation.  Shakspere,  "  in  all  his 
writings,  hath  an  iinvulgar  style."  In  the  pre- 
face to  this  valuable  little  book — which  preface 
is  a  composition  eloquent  enough  to  have  been 
written  by  Milton  himself— there  is  a  passage 
which  is  worthy  of  special  observation  in  con- 
nexion with  what  we  have  already  quoted  :  "  If 
it  were  once  brought  to  a  strict  scrutiny,  who 
are  the  right,  genuine,  and  true-born  poets,  I 
fear  me  our  number  would  I'all  short,  and  there 
are  many  that  have  a  fame  deservedly  for  what 
they  have  writ,  even  in  poetry  itself,  who  if 
they  came  to  the  test,  I  question  how  well  they 
would  endure  to  hold  open  their  eagle  eyes 
against  the  sun  :  wit,  ingenuity,  and  learning  in 
verse,  even  elegancy  itself,  though  that  comes 
nearest,  are  one  thing,  true  native  poetry  is  an- 
other ;  in  which  there  is  a  certain  air  and  spirit, 
which  perhaps  the  most  learned  and  judicious  in 
other  arts  do  not  perfectly  apprehend,  much 
less  is  it  attainable  by  any  study  or   industry  ; 


nay,  though  all  the  laws  of  heroic  poem,  all  the 
laws  of  tragedy  were  exactly  observed,  yet  still 
this  tour  entregeant,  this  poetic  energy,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  would  be  required  to  give  life  to 
all  the  rest,  which  shines  through  the  roughest, 
most  un])olished  and  antiquated  language,  and 
may  haply  be  wanting  in  the  most  polite  and 
reformed.  Let  us  observe  Spenser,  with  all  his 
rusty  obsolete  words,  with  all  his  rough-hewn 
clouterly  verses  ;  yet  take  him  throughout,  and 
we  shall  find  in  him  a  graceful  and  poetic  ma- 
jesty :  in  like  manner,  Shakspear,  in  spite  of  all 
his  unfiled  expressions,  his  rambling  and  indi- 
gested fancies  the  laughter  of  the  critical,  yet 
must  be  confessed  a  poet  above  many  that  go 
beyond  him  in  literature  some  degrees."  Taking 
the  whole  passage  in  connexion,  and  looking 
also  at  the  school  of  art  in  which  the  critic  was 
bred,  it  is  impossible  to  receive  this  opinion  as 
regards  Shakspere  in  any  other  light  than  as 
one  of  enthusiastic  admiration.  It  is  important 
to  note  the  period  in  which  this  admiration  was 
publicly  expressed.  It  was  fifteen  years  after 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  II,,  when  we  had  a 
new  school  of  poetry  and  criticism  in  England  ; 
when  the  theatres  were  in  a  palmy  state  as  far 
as  regarded  courtly  and  public  encouragement. 
The  natural  association  of  these  opinions  with 
those  of  Milton's  youth  has  led  us  to  leap  over 
the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  close  of 
the  Shaksperean  drama  and  the  rise  of  the 
French  school.  We  desired  to  show  the  con- 
tinuity of  opinion  in  Milton,  and  in  Milton's 
disciples,  that  had  prevailed  for  forty  years ; 
during  a  large  portion  of  which  civil  war  and 
polemical  strife  had  well  nigh  banished  poetry 
and  the  sister  arts  from  England  ;  and  dramatic 
poetry,  especially,  was  proscribed  by  a  blind 
fanaticism,  wholly  and  irredeemably,  without 
discrimination  between  its  elevating  and  its  de- 
basing influence  upon  the  public  morals.  Milton 
himself  had  left  "  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitari- 
ness, fed  with  cheerful  and  confident  thoughts, 
to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse 
disputes."  Let  us  retrace  our  steps,  and  glance 
a  little  at  the  prelude  to  this  period. 

In  1633  was  published  the  celebrated  '  His- 
trio-Mastix,  the  Player's  Scourge,'  of  William 
Prynne.  In  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  the 
benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  says  that  about 
seven  years  before  he  had  set  down  all  the  play- 
condemning  passages  which  he  recollected  in 
the  Fathers  and  other  authors,  and  that  he  had 
since  enlarged  the  intended  bulk  of  this  dis- 
course, "  because  I  saw  the  number  of  players, 
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play-books,  play-haunters,  and  play-houses  still 
increasing,  there  being  above  forty  thousand 
play-books  printed  within  these  two  years,  as 
stationers  inform  me."  In  his  address  to  the 
Christian  Reader  he  has  a  distinct  allusion  to 
the  popularity  of  Shakspere's  collected  works  : 
"  Some  play-books  since  I  first  undertook  this 
subject  are  grown  from  quarto  into  folio,  which 
yet  bears  so  good  a  price  and  sale  that,  I  cannot 
but  with  grief  relate  it,  they  are  now  new  printed 
in  far  better  paper  than  most  octavo  or  quarto 
bibles,  which  hardly  find  such  vent  as  they." 
The  two  folio  editions  of  Shakspere  are  the  only 
play-books  grown  from  quarto  to  folio  to  which 
the  zealous  Puritan  can  allude,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Jonson's  own  edition  of  his  plays, 
completed  in  1631  ;  those  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  were  not  collected  till  1647.  The 
very  fact  of  the  publication  of  the  two  first 
folios  of  Shakspere  is  a  proof  of  his  popularity 
with  general  readers.  They  were  not  exclu- 
sively the  studies  of  the  scholar,  such  as  Milton, 
or  of  the  play-haunters  whom  Prynne  denounces. 
A  letter  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  written  by  a 
Dr.  James,  about  this  period,  testifies  how  gene- 
rally they  were  read  :  "  A  young  gentle  lady 
of  your  acquaintance,  having  read  the  works  of 
Shakspere,  made  me  this  question,"  &c.*  When 
the  London  theatres  were  provided  with  novel- 
ties in  such  abundance  that,  according  to  Prynne, 
"  one  study  was  scarce  able  to  hold  the  new 
play-books,"  the  plays  of  Shakspere  were  still 
in  such  demand  for  the  purposes  of  the  stage, 
that  his  successors  in  the  theatrical  property  of 
the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  found  it  their  interest 
to  preserve  the  monopoly  of  their  performance 
(which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed),  by  a  hand- 
some gratuity  to  the  Master  of  the  Revels. 
There  is  this  entry  in  the  office-book  of  Sir 
Henry  Herbert,  in  1627  :  "  Received  from  Mr. 
Heming,  in  their  company's  name,  to  forbid  the 
playing  of  Shakespeare's  plays  to  the  Red  Bull 
Company,  five  pounds."  The  people  clearly 
had  not  yet  Ibrgotten  the  "  delight  and  wonder 
of  the  stage."  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Shirley, 
were  newer  favourites ;  but  the  people  could 
not  forget  Shakspere.  Neither  was  he  forgotten 
by  the  great.  In  the  very  year  of  the  publica- 
tion of  Prynne's  book — when  St.  James's  and 
Whitehall  were  brilliant  with  the  splendid 
revelries  of  an  elegant  Court,  and  the  Queen 
herself  took  part  in  the  masques  and  pageantries, 

*  See  INIr.  Halliwell's  '  Character  of  Falstaff,'  p. 
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the  indecent  allusion  to  which  cost  Prynne  his 
ears— the  name  of  Shakspere  was  as  familiar  to 
the  royal  circle  as  in  the  days  of  James.  From 
the  seventeenth  of  November  to  the  sixth  of 
January,  there  were  eight  performances  at  St. 
James's  and  Whitehall,  three  of  which  were 
plays  of  Shakspere  :  namely,  Richard  III., 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  Cymbeline  ;  and  Sir 
Henry  Herbert  records  of  the  last,  "  well  liked 
by  the  King."  *  These  office  accounts  have 
great  lacun<B ;  but,  wherever  we  find  them 
during  the  reign  of  Charles,  there  we  find  a 
record  of  the  admiration  of  Shakspere. 


[Prynno.] 

Dryden  lived  near  enough  to  the  times  of 
Charles  I.  to  be  good  evidence  as  to  the  judg- 
ment which  the  higher  circles  formed  of  Shak- 
spere. After  the  Restoration  he  was  intimate 
with  men  who  had  moved  in  those  circles.  His 
'  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,'  which  was  first 
printed  in  1668,  contains  the  following  passage, 
which  has  been  often  cited.  Dryden  is  speak- 
ing in  his  own  person,  in  an  imaginary  conver- 
sation in  which  the  Earl  of  Dorset  bears  a  part  : 
"  To  begin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was 
the  man  who  of  all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient 
poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were  still  pre- 
sent to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously, 
but  luckily  :  when  he  describes  anything,  you 
more  than  see  it,  you  feel  it  too.  Those  who 
accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning  give  him 
the  greater  commendation :  he  was  naturally 
learned  ;  he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books 
to  read  Nature  ;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found 
her   there.     I    cannot   say    he   is   everywhere 


'^  See  Malone's  '  Historical  Account  of  the  Eng- 
lish Stage.' 
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alike  ;  where  he  so,  I  should  do  him  injury  to 
compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He 
is  many  times  flat,  insipid,  his  comic  wit  de- 
generating into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling 
into  bombast.  But  he  is  always  great  when 
some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him  ;  no 
man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his 
wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  high 
above  the  rest  of  poets, 

Quantum  lenta  sclent  inter  viburna  cupressi. 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Hales  of 
Eton  say  that  there  was  no  subject  of  which  any 
poet  ever  writ,  but  he  would  produce  it  much 
better  done  in  Shakspeare  ;  and,  however  others 
are  now  generally  preferred  before  him,  yet  the 
age  wherein  he  lived,  which  had  contemporaries 
with  him,  Fletcher  and  Jonson,  never  equalled 
them  to  him  in  their  esteem  :  and  in  the  last 
king's  court,  when  Ben's  reputation  was  at 
highest.  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  with  him  the 
greater  part  of  the  courtiers,  set  our  Shakspeare 
far  above  him."  No  testimony  can  be  more 
positive  than  this,  that  the  two  greatest  con- 
temporaries of  Shakspere  never  equalled  him  in 
the  public  estimation  during  his  own  time  ;  and 
that  in  the  succeeding  period  of  Charles  I., 
when  the  reputation  of  Jonson  was  at  the 
highest,  Suckling,  one  of  the  wittiest  and  spright- 
liest  of  men,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers, 
set  Shakspere  far  above  him.  But  it  was  not 
the  gay  alone,  according  to  Dryden,  who  thus 
reverenced  Shakspere.  He  tells  us  what  was 
the  opinion  of  "  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton."  John 
Hales,  a  Fellow  of  Eton,  is  known  as  the 
"  learned  "  Hales,  and  the  "  ever-memorable  " 
Hales;  and  of  him  Aubrey  says,  "  When  the 
court  was  at  W'indsor  the  learned  courtiers 
much  delighted  in  his  company."  His  opinion 
of  Shakspere  is  given  with  more  particularity 
by  Gildon,  in  an  Essay  addressed  to  Dryden  in 
1694,  in  which  he  appeals  to  Dryden  himself 
as  the  relater  of  the  anecdote.  It  is  not  be- 
cause Gildon  is  satirized  in  '  The  Dunciad '  that 
his  veracity  is  to  be  questioned  :* — "  But  to 
give  the  world  some  satisfaction  that  Shakspeare 
has  had  as  great  veneration  paid  his  excellence 
by  men  of  unquestioned  parts  as  this  I  now 
express  for  him,  I  shall  give  some  account  of 
what  I  have  heard  from  your  mouth,  sir,  about 
the  noble  triumph  he  gained  over  all  the  an- 
cients, by  the  judgment  of  the  ablest  critics  of 
that  time.     The  matter  of  fact,  if  my  memory 

*  See  Giflford's  '  Memoirs  of  Jonson,'  p.  cclx. 


fail  me  not,  was  this.  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton 
affirmed  that  he  would  show  all  the  poets  of 
antiquity  outdone  by  Shakspeare,  in  all  the 
topics  and  commonplaces  made  use  of  in  poetry. 
The  enemies  of  Shakspeare  would  by  no 
means  yield  him  so  much  excellence  ;  so  that  it 
came  to  a  resolution  of  a  trial  of  skill  upon  that 
subject.  The  place  agreed  on  for  the  dispute 
was  Mr.  Hales"s  chamber  at  Eton.  A  great 
many  books  were  sent  down  by  the  enemies  of 
this  poet ;  and  on  the  appointed  day  my  Lord 
Falkland,  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  all  the  per- 
sons of  quality  that  had  wit  and  learning,  and 
interested  themselves  in  the  quarrel,  met  there  ; 
and  upon  a  thorough  disquisition  of  the  point, 
the  judges  chosen  by  agreement  out  of  this 
learned  and  ingenious  assembly  unanimouslj- 
gave  the  preference  to  Shakspeare,  and  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poets  were  adjudged  to  vail 
at  least  their  glory  in  that  to  the  English  hero." 
From  the  death  of  Shakspere  to  the  shutting 
up  of  the  theatres  in  1642,  a  period  is  embraced 
of  twenty-six  years.  W^e  have  seen  the  pro- 
digious activity  in  the  production  of  novelties 
which  existed  ten  years  before  the  suppression 
of  the  theatres.  There  is  too  much  reason  to 
know  that  the  stage  had  acquired  a  more  li- 
centious tone  after  Shakspere's  time  ;  and  al- 
though the  Puritans  were  over-zealous  in  their 
indiscriminating  violence  against  all  theatrical 
performances,  there  is  just  cause  to  believe  that 
the  senses  of  the  people  were  stimulated  by 
excitements  of  plot  and  character,  mingled  with 
profane  and  licentious  language,  much  more 
than  in  the  days  when  Shakspere  rested  for  his 
attractions  on  a  large  exhibition  of  natural  pas- 
sion and  true  wit ;  and  when  he  produced 
play  after  play,  history,  comedy,  tragedy — 
"  works  truly  excellent  and  capable  of  enlarg- 
ing the  understanding,  warming  and  purifying 
the  heart,  and  placing  in  the  centre  of  the 
whole  being  the  germs  of  noble  and  manlike 
actions."  *  The  nation  was  much  divided  then, 
as  it  was  long  afterwards,  between  the  followers 
of  extreme  opinions  in  morals — the  over-strict 
on  one  hand,  the  wholly  careless  on  the  other. 
Prynne  tells  us  that  upon  his  first  arrival  in 
London  he  had  "  heard  and  seen  in  four  several 
plays,  to  which  the  pressing  importunity  of 
some  ill  acquaintance  drew  me  whiles  I  was  yet 
a  novice,  such  wickedness,  such  lewdness,  as 
then  made  my  penitent  heart  to  loathe,  my 
conscience  to  abhor,  all  stage-plays  ever  since." 

*  Coleridge. 
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Prynne  left  Oxford  and  came  to  London  after 
1620.  Fletcher  was  then  the  living  idol  of  the 
theatre ;  and  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
his  plays,  full  of  genius  as  they  are,  must  admit 
that  Prynne  had  too  much  cause  for  his  disgust. 
In  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  in 
1633,  we  find  the  following  curious  entry  :  "The 
comedy  called  '  The  Young  Admiral,'  being 
free  from  oaths,  profaneness,  or  obsceneness, 
hath  given  me  much  delight  and  satisfaction  in 
the  reading,  and  may  serve  for  a  pattern  to  other 
poets."  The  play  was  Shirley's.  But  six 
months  after  there  is  a  still  more  curious  entry 
in  the  same  book  :  "  This  morning,  being  the 
9th  of  January,  1633  [1634],  the  king  was 
pleased  to  call  me  into  his  withdrawing-chamber 
to  the  window,  where  he  went  over  all  that  I 
had  crossed  in  Davenant's  play -book,  and  allow- 
ing o^  faith  and  slight  to  be  asseverations  only, 
and  no  oaths,  marked  them  to  stand,  and  some 
other  few  things,  but  in  the  greater  part  allowed 
of  my  reformations.  This  was  done  upon  a 
complaint  of  Mr.  Endymion  Porter's,  in  De- 
cember. The  king  is  pleased  to  take  faith, 
death,  slight,  for  asseverations,  and  no  oaths, 
to  which  I  do  humbly  submit  as  my  master's 
judgment ;  but  under  favour  conceive  them  to 
be  oaths,  and  enter  them  here,  to  declare  my 
opinion  and  submission."  But  it  was  not  the 
striking  out  of  the  asseverations,  or  even  of  the 
oaths,  which  could  purify  the  plays  of  that 
period.  Their  principal  demoralizing  power 
consisted  in  their  false  representations  of  human 
character  and  actions.  Take,  for  example,  "  the 
frightful  contrasts,"  as  they  have  justly  been 
called,  between  the  women  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  and  those  of  Shakspere.  He  kept  at 
all  times  in  the  high  road  of  life.  He  "  has  no 
innocent  adulteries,  no  interesting  incests,  no 
virtuous  vice  ;  he  never  renders  that  amiable 
which  religion  and  reason  alike  teach  us  to  detest, 
or  clothes  impurity  in  the  garb  of  virtue,  like 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  Kotzebues  of  the 
day."'^  But  this  very  truth  and  purity  of 
Shakspere  must  have  greatly  diminished  his  at- 
tractions, amidst  a  crowd  who  wrote  upon  oppo- 
site principles.  Nothing  but  the  unequalled 
strength  of  his  artistical  power  could  have  pre- 
served the  unbroken  continuance  of  his  supre- 
macy. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of 
another  cause  why  the  popular  admiration  of 
him  would  have  been  diminished  and  interrupted 
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within  a  very  few  years  after  his  death,  and 
certainly  long  before  the  suppression  of  the 
theatres,  if  his  excellences  had  not  so  completely 
triumphed  over  every  impediment  to  his  en- 
during popular  fame.  His  plays  were  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  mixed  up  with  the  reputation  of  the 
actors  by  whom  they  were  originally  repre- 
sented. In  that  curious  play  '  The  Return  from 
Parnassus,'  which  was  acted  by  the  students  in 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1606,  and 
which  was  clearly  written  by  an  academical 
person  inclined  to  satirize  the  popular  poets  and 
players  of  his  day,  Kempe  is  thus  made  to  ad- 
dress two  scholars  who  want  lessons  in  the  his- 
trionic art:  "Be  merry,  my  lads;  you  have 
happened  upon  the  most  excellent  vocation  in 
the  world  for  money ;  they  come  north  and 
south  to  bring  it  to  our  play-house ;  and  for 
honours,  who  of  more  report  than  Dick  Bur- 
bage  and  Will  Kempe  ?  He  is  not  counted  a 
gentleman  that  knows  not  Dick  Burbage  and 
Will  Kempe  :  there  's  not  a  country  wench  that 
can  dance  Sellenger's  Round,  but  can  talk  of 
Dick  Burbage  and  Will  Kempe."  Here  we 
have  a  testimony  to  the  wide-spread  popularity 
of  two  of  the  original  representatives  of  Shak- 
spere's  clowns  and  heroes.  Kempe  died  before 
Shakspere ;  Burbage  within  three  years  after 
him.  Burbage  is  almost  identified  with  some 
of  Shakspere's  greatest  characters,  and  especially 
with  Richard  III.  ;  and  yet  the  attraction  of 
the  great  tragic  plays  died  not  with  Burbage. 
Before  the  suppression  of  the  theatres  this  actor 
had  his  immediate  successors  ;  and  during  the 
eighteen  years  in  which  the  theatres  were 
closed,  the  original  hits  and  points  of  the  Ri- 
chards, and  Hamlets,  and  Macbeths,  and  Lcars, 
were  diligently  recorded,  and  immediately  alter 
the  Restoration  actors  again  arose,  ambitious  to 
realize  the  mighty  conceptions  of  the  great 
master  of  the  dramatic  art.  During  the  period 
when  the  theatres  were  shut,  the  readers  of 
plays  would  still  be  numerous,  and  they  probably 
would  be  most  found  among  the  younger  men 
who  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  representa- 
tions of  the  successors  of  Shakspere.  We  can 
understand  what  the  later  taste  was  by  the 
mode  in  which  Shirley,  in  his  preface  to  the 
collated  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in 
1647,  speaks  of  these  writers  : — "  Whom  but  to 
mention  is  to  throw  a  cloud  upon  all  former 
names,  and  benight  posterity  ;  this  book  being 
without  flattery,  the  greatest  monument  of  the 
scene  that  time  and  humanity  have  produced, 
and  iHUst  live,  not  only  the  crown  and  sole  re- 
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putation  of  our  own,  but  the  stain  of  all  other 
nations  and  languages  :  for  it  may  be  boldly 
averred,  not  one  indiscretion  hath  branded  this 
paper  in  all  the  lines,  this  being  the  authentic 
wit  that  made  Blackfriars  an  academy,  where 
the  three  hours"  spectacle,  while  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  were  presented,  was  usually  of  more 
advantage  to  the  hopeful  young  heir,  than  a 
costly,  dangerous,  foreign  travel,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  governing  monsieur  or  signor  to  boot ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  young 
spirits  of  the  time,  whose  birth  and  quality  made 
them  impatient  of  the  sourer  ways  of  education, 
have,  from  the  attentive  hearing  these  pieces, 
got  ground  in  point  of  wit  and  carriage  of  the 
most  severely  employed  students,  while  these 
recreations  were  digested  into  rules,  and  the 
very  pleasure  did  edify.  How  many  passable 
discoursing  dining  w  its  stand  yet  in  good  credit, 
upon  the  bare  stock  of  two  or  three  of  these 
single  scenes  !  "     This  is  a  low  estimate  of  the 


power  and  capacity  of  the  drama ;  and  one 
which  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  a  declining 
taste  amongst  those  who  were  perforce  contented 
with  reading  plays  during  the  silence  of  the 
stage.  From  "  the  greatest  monument  of  the 
scene  that  time  and  humanity  have  produced  " 
was  to  be  learned  what  was  of  more  advantage 
"  than  a  costly,  dangerous,  foreign  travel." 
Hence  were  to  be  acquired  "  wit  and  carriage," 
and  "  dining  wits  stand  yet  in  good  credit  " 
by  passing  off  the  repartees  of  these  dramatists 
as  their  own.  Shirley  knew  the  character  of 
those  whom  he  addressed  in  this  preface.  In 
the  contentions  of  that  tragical  age  few  of  the 
serious  thinkers  would  open  a  play -book  at  alL 
To  the  gay  cavaliers  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
would  perhaps  be  more  welcome  than  Shakspere^ 
and  Shirley  tells  us  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  were  to  be  admired.  But  assuredly  this  is 
not  oblivion  of  Shakspere. 


§  HI. 


[Davenant.] 

The  theatres  were  thrown  open  at  the  Restora- 
tion. Malone,  in  his  '  Historical  Account  of 
the  English  Stage,'  informs  us  that  "  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1659,  some  months  be- 
fore the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  the 
theatres  which  had  been  suppressed  during  the 
usurpation,  began  to  revive,  and  several  plays 
were  performed  at  the  Red  Bull  in  St.  John's 
Street,  in  that  and  the  following  years,  before 
the  return  of  the  King."  He  then  adds,  that 
in  June,   1660,   three  companies  seem  to  have 


been  formed,  including  that  of  the  Red  Bull; 
and  he  enters  into  a  history  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Master  of  the  Revels,  and  Killigrew 
and  Davenant,  who  had  received  a  patent  from 
the  King  for  the  exclusive  performance  of 
dramatic  entertainments.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary for  us  to  pursue  the  details  of  this  contest, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  terminated  in  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  two  theatres  only  in 
London.  Malone  has  ransacked  the  very  irre- 
gular series  of  papers  connected  with  the  office 
of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  who  appears  to  have  kept 
an  eye  upon  theatrical  performances  with  a  view 
to  demanding  his  fees  if  he  should  be  supported 
by  the  higher  powers.  From  these  and  other 
sources,  such  as  the  List  of  Downes,  the 
prompter,  of  the  principal  plays  acted  by  Killi- 
grews  company,  Malone  infers  that  "  such  was 
the  lamentable  taste  of  those  times  that  the  plays 
of  Fletcher,  Jonson,  and  Shirley  were  much 
oftener  exhibited  than  those  of  Shakspeare." 
The  plays  acted  by  this  company,  as  he  collects 
from  these  documents,  were  Henry  IV.,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Othello,  and  Julius  Cassar. 
At  Davenant's  theatre,  which  boasted  of  the 
great  actor  Betterton,  we  learn  from  Malone 
that  the  plays  performed  were  Pericles,  Mac- 
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beth,  The  Tempest,  Lear,  Hamlet,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Henry  VIII.,  Twelfth  Night,  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  Henry  V.  Malone  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  value  of  his  documents,  for,  when 
he  gives  us  one  list,  he  points  out  that  there  are 
only  three  plays  of  Shakspere — "  a  melancholy 
proof"  of  his  decline  ;  and  at  another  list  he 
shakes  his  head,  reciting  "  the  following  plays 
of  Shakspeare,  and  these  only."  Now  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that,  if  any  proof  were  wanting  of 
the  wonderful  hold  which  Shakspere  had  taken 
of  the  English  mind,  under  circumstances  the 
most  adverse  to  his  continued  popularity,  it 
would  be  found  in  these  imperfect  lists,  which 
do  not  extend  over  more  than  eight  or  nine 
years.  Here  are  absolutely  fourteen  plays  of 
Shakspere  revived — for  that  is  the  phrase — in 
an  age  which  was  prolific  of  its  own  authors, 
adapting  themselves  to  a  new  school  of  courtly 
taste.  All  the  indirect  testimony,  however 
meagre,  exhibits  the  enduring  popularity  of 
Shakspere.  Killigrew's  new  theatre  in  Drury 
Lane  is  opened  with  Henry  IV.  Within  a  few 
months  after  the  Restoration,  when  heading  and 
hanging  are  going  forward,  Pepys  relates  that 
he  went  to  see  Othello.  In  1661  he  is  attracted 
by  Romeo  and  Juliet;  and  in  1662  we  have  an 
entry  in  his  Diary,  with  his  famous  criticism  : 
"  To  the  King's  Theatre,  where  we  saw  Mid- 
summer's Night's  Dream,  which  I  had  never 
seen  before,  nor  shall  ever  again,  for  it  is  the 
most  insipid  ridiculous  play  that  ever  I  saw  in 
my  life."  Here,  upon  unquestionable  authority, 
we  have  a  fifteenth  play  added  to  the  fourteen 
previously  cited.  But  why  need  we  search 
amongst  such  chance  entries  for  evidence  of  the 
reputation  of  Shakspere  immediately  after  the 
Restoration  ?  Those  who  talk  of  Shakspere  as 
emerging  some  century  ago  into  celebrity  after 
having  fallen  into  neglect  for  a  lengthened 
period  ;  those  who  flippantly  affirm  that  "  the 
preface  of  Pope  was  the  first  thing  that  procured 
general  admiration  fpr  his  works,"  are  singularly 
ignorant  of  the  commonest  passages  of  literary 
history.  To  the  vague  and  random  assertions 
and  assumptions,  whether  old  or  new,  about  the 
neglect  into  which  Shakspere  had  fallen  as  a 
popular  dramatist,  may  be  opposed  the  most 
distinct  testimony  of  one  especially  who  was  a 
most  accurate  and  minute  chronicler  of  the  public 
taste.  Colley  Gibber,  who  himself  became  an 
actor,  in  1690,  in  the  one  privileged  company 
of  London  of  which  Betterton  was  the  head— a 
company  formed  out  of  the  united  strength  of 
the  two  companies  which  had  been  established 
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at  the  Restoration — desciibes  the  state  of  the 
stage  at  the  period  of  the  first  revival  of  dramatic 
performances  ;  "  Besides  their  being  thorough 
masters  of  their  art,  these  actors  set  forward  with 
two  critical  advantages,  which  perhaps  may 
never  happen  again  in  many  ages."  One  of 
the  advantages  he  mentions,  but  a  secondary 
one,  was,  "  that  before  the  Restoration  no  ac- 
tresses had  ever  been  seen  upon  the  English 
stage."  But  the  chief  advantage  was  "  their 
immediate  opening  after  the  so  long  interdiction 
of  plays  during  the  civil  war  and  the  anarchy 
that  followed  it."  He  then  goes  on  to  say, 
"  What  eager  apjjctites  from  so  long  a  fast  must 
the  guests  of  those  times  have  had  to  that  high 
and  fresh  variety  of  entertainments !  "  Provided 
by  whom  ?  By  the  combined  variety  of  Jon- 
son,  and  Fletcher,  and  Massinger,  and  Ford, 
and  Shirley,  and  a  host  of  other  writers,  whose 
attractive  fare  was  to  be  presented  to  the  eager 
guests  after  so  long  a  fast  V  No.  The  high 
entertainment  and  the  fresh  variety  was  to  be 
provided  by  one  man  alone, — the  man  who  we 
are  told  was  neglected  in  his  own  age,  and  for- 
gotten in  that  which  came  after  him.  "  What 
eager  appetites  from  so  long  a  fast  must  the 
guests  of  those  times  have  had  to  that  high  and 
fresh  variety  of  entertainments  which  Shake- 
speare had  left  prepared  for  them  !  Never  was 
a  stage  so  provided.  A  hundred  years  are  wasted, 
and  another  silent  century  well  advanced,* 
and  yet  what  unborn  age  shall  say  Shakespeare 
has  his  equal !  How  many  shining  actors  have 
the  warm  scenes  of  his  genius  given  to  pos- 
terity !  "  Betterton  is  idolized  as  an  actor,  as 
much  as  the  old  man  venerates  Shakspere : 
"  Betterton  was  an  actor,  as  Shakespeare  was  an 
author,  both  without  competitors;  formed  for 
the  mutual  assistance  and  illustration  of  each 
other's  genius.  How  Shakespeare  wrote  all 
men  who  have  a  taste  for  nature  may  read,  and 
know  ;  but  with  what  higher  rapture  would  he 
still  be  read,  could  they  conceive  how  Betterton 
played  him ! "  Whenever  Gibber  speaks  of 
Betterton's  wondrous  excellence,  it  is  always  in 
connexion  with  Shakspere:  "Should  I  tell 
you  that  all  the  Othellos,  Hamlets,  Hotspurs, 
Macbeths,  and  Brutuses  whom  you  may  have  seen 
since  his  time  have  fallen  far  short  of  him,  this 
still  should  give  you  no  idea  of  his  particular 
excellence."  For  some  years  after  the  Restora- 
tion it  seems  to  have  been  difficult  to  satiate  the 
people  with  the  repetition  of  Shakspere's  great 

*  Cibber  is  writing  as  late  as  1 740. 
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characters  and  leading  plays,  in  company  with 
some  of  the  plays  of  Jonson  and  Fletcher.  The 
two  companies  had  an  agreement  as  to  their 
performances  :  "  All  the  capital  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, Fletcher,  and  Ben  Jonson  were  divided 
between  them  by  the  approbation  of  the  court, 
and  their  own  alternate  choice.  So  that,  when 
Hart  was  famous  for  Othello,  Betterton  had  no 
less  a  reputation  for  Hamlet."  Still  the  test 
of  histrionic  excellence  was  Shakspere.  So  far 
from  Shakspere  being  neglected  at  this  period, 
it  is  almost  evident  that  the  performance  of  him 
was  overdone  ;  for  every  one  knows  that  a 
theatrical  audience,  even  in  the  largest  city,  is, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  composed  of  regular 
frequenters  of  the  theatre,  and  that  novelty 
is  therefore  an  indispensable  requisite  to  con- 
tinued success.  The  plays  of  Shakspere  were 
better  acted  by  the  company  of  which  Betterton 
was  the  head  than  by  the  rival  company  ;  and 
this,  according  to  Gibber,  led  to  the  introduction 
of  a  new  taste: — "  These  two  excellent  com- 
panies were  both  prosperous  for  some  few  years, 
till  their  variety  of  plays  began  to  be  exhausted. 
Then,  of  course,  the  better  actors  (which  the 
King's  seems  to  have  been  allowed)  could  not 
fail  of  drawing  the  greater  audiences.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Davenant,  therefore,  master  of  the  Duke's 
company,  to  make  head  against  their  success, 
was  forced  to  add  spectacle  and  music  to  action  ; 
and  to  introduce  a  new  species  of  plays,  since 
called  dramatic  operas,  of  which  kind  were 
'  The  Tempest,'  '  Psyche,'  '  Girce,'  and  others, 
all  set  off  with  the  most  expensive  decorations 
of  scenes  and  habits,  with  the  best  voices  and 
dancers. 

"  This  sensual  supply  of  sight  and  sound  com- 
ing in  to  the  assistance  of  the  weaker  party, 
it  was  no  wonder  they  should  grow  too  hard 
for  sense  and  simple  nature,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  many  more  people  there  are  that 
can  see  and  hear  than  think  and  judge.  So 
wanton  a  change  of  the  public  taste,  therefore, 
began  to  fall  as  heavy  upon  the  King's  company 
as  their  greater  excellence  in  action  had  before 
fallen  upon  their  competitors.  Of  which  en- 
croachment upon  wit  several  good  prologues  in 
those  days  frequently  complained." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  origi- 
nal performances  of  Shakspere,  immediately 
after  the  Restoration,  were  given  from  his  un- 
sophisticated text.  The  first  improvements  that 
were  perpetrated  upon  this  text  resulted  from 
the  cause  which  Gibber  has  so  accurately  de- 
scribed.    Davenant,  to  make  head  against  the 
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success  of  the  King's  company,  "  was  forced  to 
add  spectacle  and  music  to  action."  What 
importance  Davenant  attached  to  these  novelties 
we  ma}'  learn  from  the  description  of  the  open- 
ing scene  of  '  The  Enchanted  Island,' — that 
alteration  of  The  Tempest,  by  himself  and  Dry- 
den,  to  which  Gibber  refers : — "  The  front  of 
the  stage  is  opened,  and  the  band  of  twenty-four 
violins,  with  the  harpsicals  and  theorbos  which 
accompany  the  voices,  are  placed  between  the 
j)it  and  the  stage.  While  the  overture  is  play- 
ing, the  curtain  rises,  and  discovers  a  new 
frontispiece  joined  to  the  great  pilasters  on  each 
side  of  the  stage.  This  frontispiece  is  a  noble 
arch,  supported  by  large  wreathed  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order  ;  the  wreathings  of  the 
columns  are  beautified  with  roses  wound  round 
them,  and  several  Gupids  flying  about  them. 
On  the  cornice,  just  over  the  capitals,  sits  on 
either  side  a  figure,  with  a  trumpet  in  one  hand 
and  a  palm  in  the  other,  representing  Fame. 
A  little  farther  on  the  same  cornice,  on  each 
side  of  a  compass-pediment,  lie  a  lion  and  a 
unicorn,  the  supporters  of  the  royal  arms  of 
England.  In  the  middle  of  the  arch  are  seve- 
ral angels  holding  the  King's  arms,  as  if  they 
were  placing  them  in  the  midst  of  that  compass- 
pediment.  Behind  this  is  the  scene,  which  re- 
presents a  thick  cloudy  sky,  a  very  rocky  coast, 
and  a  tempestuous  sea  in  perpetual  agitation. 
This  temjjcst  (supposed  to  be  raised  by  magic) 
has  many  dreadful  objects  in  it,  as  several  spirits 
in  horrid  shapes  flying  down  amongst  the  sailors, 
then  rising  in  the  air.  And  when  the  ship  is 
sinking,  the  whole  house  is  darkened,  and  a 
shower  of  fire  falls  upon  'em.  This  is  accom- 
panied with  lightning,  and  several  claps  of 
thunder,  to  the  end  of  the  storm." 

In  the  alterations  of  this  play,  which  were 
made  in  1669,  and  which  continued  to  possess 
the  English  stage  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half,  it  is  impossible  now  not  to  feel  how  false 
was  the  taste  upon  which  they  were  built. 
Dryden  says  of  this  play  that  Davenant,  to  put 
the  last  hand  to  it,  "  designed  the  counterpart 
to  Shakespeare's  plot,  namely,  that  of  a  man 
who  had  never  seen  a  woman  ;  that  by  this 
means  those  two  characters  of  innocence  and 
love  might  the  more  illustrate  and  commend 
each  other."  Nothing  can  be  weaker  and  falser 
in  art  than  this  mere  duplication  of  an  idea. 
But  still  it  was  not  done  irreverently.  The 
Prologue  to  this  altered  Tempest  (of  his  own 
part  of  which  Dryden  says,  "  I  never  writ  any- 
thing with  more  delight ")  is  of  itself  an  answer 
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to  the  asinine  assertion  that  Dryden,  in  common 
with  the  public  of  his  day,  was  indifferent  to 
the  memory  of  Shakspere  :* — 

"  As  when  a  tree 's  cut  down,  the  secret  root 
Lives  underground,  and  thence  new  branches  shoot ; 
So,  from  old  Shakespear's  honour'd  dust,  this  day 
Springs  up  and  buds  a  new  reviving  play. 
Shakespear,  who  (taught  by  none)  did  first  impart 
To  Fletcher  wit,  to  labouring  Jonson  art. 
He,  monarch  like,  gave  those  his  subjects  law, 
And  is  that  nature  which  they  paint  and  draw. 
Fletcher  reach'd  that  which  on  his  heights  did  grow, 
Whilst  Jonson  crept  and  gather'd  all  below. 
This  did  his  love,  and  this  his  mirth  digest : 
One  imitates  him  most,  the  other  best. 
If  they  have  since  out-writ  all  other  men, 
'Tis  with  the  drops  which  fell  from  Shakespear's  pen. 
The  storm  which  vanish'd  on  the  neighb'ring  shore 
Was  taught  by  Shakespear's  Tempest  first  to  roar. 
That  innocence  and  beauty  which  did  smile 
In  Fletcher,  grew  on  this  Enchanted  Isle. 
But  Shakespear's  magic  could  not  copied  be. 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he. 
I  must  confess  't  was  bold,  nor  would  you  now 
That  liberty  to  vulgar  wits  allow. 
Which  works  by  magic  supernatural  things  : 
But  Shakespear's  pow'r  is  sacred  as  a  king's. 
Those  legends  from  old  priesthood  were  receiv'd, 
And  he  then  writ,  as  people  then  believ'd." 

Of  Dryden's  personal   admiration  of   Shak- 
spere, of  his  profound  veneration  for  Shakspere, 
there  is  abundant  proof.     He  belonged   to  the 
transition  period  of  English  poetry.     His  better 
judgment  was  sometimes  held  in  subjection  to 
the  false  taste  that  prevailed  around   him.     He 
attempted  to  found  a  school  of  criticism,  which 
should  establish  rules  of  art  differing  from  those 
which   produced  the  drama  of  Shakspere,  and 
yet  not  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  tame 
and   formal   school  of  the   French   tragedians. 
He  did  not  perfectly  understand  the  real  nature 
of  the  romantic  drama.     He  did  not  see  that,  as 
in   all   other  high    poetry,   simplicity   was  one 
of    its    great    elements.       He   was     of    those 
who  would  "  gild  refined  gold."     But  for  genial 
hearty  admiration  of  the  great  master  of   the 
romantic  drama  no  one  ever  went  beyond  him. 
Take,  for  example,  the  conclusion  of  his  pre- 
face to  '  All  for  Love :' — "  In  my  style  I  have 
professed   to   imitate    the   divine    Shakespear ; 
which  that  I  might  perform  more  freely,  I  have 
disencumbered  myself  from  rhyme.     Not  that  I 
condemn  my  former  way,  but  that  this  is  more 
proper  to  my  present  purpose.     I  hope  I  need 

*  Lardner's  Cyclopcedia,  &c.  We  are  almost 
ashamed  to  quote  this  trumpery  performance ;  but, 
absurd  as  it  is,  its  false  assertions  are  still  echoed ; 
and  its  echoes  are  heard  even  amongst  those  who 
associate  themselves  together  in  honour  of  Shak- 
spere. 
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not  to  explain  myself  that  I  have  not  copied  my 
author  servilely.  Words  and  phrases  must  of 
necessity  receive  a  change  in  succeeding  ages. 
But  't  is  almost  a  miracle  that  much  of  his 
language  remains  so  pure  :  and  that  he  who 
began  dramatic  poetry  amongst  us,  untaught  by 
any,  and,  as  Ben  Jonson  tells  us,  without 
learning,  should  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius 
perform  so  much,  that  in  a  manner  he  has  left 
no  praise  for  any  who  came  after  him." 

Dryden  had  the  notion,  in  which  Shaftesbury 
followed  him,  that  the  style  of  Shakspere  was 
obsolete,  although  we  have  just  seen  that  he 
says,  "  'Tis  almost  a  miracle  that  much  of  his 
language  remains  so  pure."  Yet  with  this 
notion,  which  he  puts  forward  as  an  apology  for 
tampering  with  Shakspere,  he  never  ceases  to 
express  his  admiration  of  him  ;  and,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  to  show  how  general  was  the 
same  feeling.  The  preface  to  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida  thus  begins: — "The  poet  ^schylus  was 
held  in  the  same  veneration  by  the  Athenians  of 
after  ages  as  Shakspeare  is  by  us."  In  this 
prefiice  is  introduced  the  '  Grounds  of  Criticism 
in  Tragedy,'  in  which  the  critic  applies  a  variety 
of  tests  to  the  art  of  Shakspere,  which  only  show- 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  principles  upon 
which  Shakspere  worked  :  but  still  there  is 
everywhere  the  most  unqualified  admiration ; 
and  in  the  prologue  to  the  altered  play,  which, 
being  addi-essed  to  the  people,  could  scarcely 
deal  with  such  rules  and  exceptions  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  judgment,  we  have  again  the  most 
positive  testimony  to  the  public  sense  of  Shak- 
spere. This  prologue  is  "  spoken  by  Mr.  Better- 
ton,  representing  the  ghost  of  Shakspeare." 

"  See,  my  lov'd  Britons,  see  your  Shakespear  rise, 
An  awful  ghost  confess'd  to  human  eyes ! 
Unnam'd,  methinks,  distinguish'd  I  had  been 
From  other  shades,  by  this  eternal  green. 
About  whose  wreaths  the  vulgar  poets  strive, 
And  with  a  touch  their  wither'd  bays  revive. 
Untaught,  unpractis'd,  in  a  barbarous  age, 
I  found  not,  but  created  first,  the  stage. 
And,  if  I  drain'd  no  Greek  or  Latin  store, 
'T  was,  that  my  own  abundance  gave  me  more. 
On  foreign  trade  I  needed  not  rely, 
Like  fruitful  Britain,  rich  without  supply. 
In  this  my  rough-drawn  play  you  shall  behold 
Some  master-strokes,  so  manly  and  so  bold, 
That  he,  who  meant  to  alter,  found  'em  such, 
He  shook ;  and  thought  it  sacrilege  to  touch. 
Now,  where  are  the  successors  to  my  name  ? 
What  bring  they  to  fill  out  a  poet's  fame  ? 
Weak,  short-liv'd  issues  of  a  feeble  age; 
Scarce  living  to  be  christen'd  on  the  stage  !" 

With   these   repeated    acknowledgments    of 
Shakspere's  supremacy,  it  is  at  first  difficult  to 
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understand  how,  in  1665,  Dryden  should  have 
written  "  others  are  now  generally  preferred 
before  him."  The  age,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
differed  in  this  respect  from  that  of  Shakspere's 
own  age,  and  also  from  that  of  Charles  I.  He 
says,  in  the  same  '  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,' 
speaking  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  "  Their 
plays  are  now  the  most  pleasant  and  frequent 
entertainments  of  the  stage,  two  of  theirs  being 
acted  through  the  year  for  one  of  Shakespear's 
or  Jonson's."  But  this  is  not  neglect  or  oblivion 
of  Shakspere.  We  learn  pretty  clearly  from 
Dryden,  though  he  does  not  care  to  say  so,  for 
that  would  have  been  self-condemnation,  that  a 
licentiousness  which  was  not  found  in  Shakspere 
was  an  agreeable  thing  to  a  licentious  audience  : 
"  They  "  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher)  "  understood 
and  imitated  the  conversation  of  gentlemen  much 
better,  whose  wild  debaucheries,  and  quickness 
of  wit  in  repartees,  no  poet  before  them  could 
paint  as  they  have  done They  repre- 
sented all  the  passions  very  lively,  but  above  all 
love."  The  highest  things  in  Shakspere  can 
only  be  fitly  appreciated  by  a  people  amongst 
whom  there  is  a  high  moral  tone,  capable  of 
understanding  and  of  originating  the  highest  po- 
etical things.  With  all  their  faults,  the  ages  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  possessed  this  tone  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  now  to  estimate  how  greatly 
Shakspere  contributed  to  its  preservation.  But 
nine  years  after  the  Restoration  there  was  no 
public  principle  in  England,  and  little  private 
honour.  The  keenest  relish  for  Shakspere  most 
probably  existed  out  of  the  Court ;  and  Better- 
ton,  in  all  likelihood,  felt  the  applause  of  the  pit 
more  truly  valuable  than  that  of  the  king's  box. 
One  thing  is  perfectly  clear  :  that  when  Dryden 
is  addressing  the  people  he  speaks  of  Shakspere 
as  their  especial  favourite.  He  is  then  '■^  your 
Shakspere."  The  crafty  and  prosaic  Pepys,  on 
the  contrary,  no  doubt  expressed  many  a 
courtier's  sentiment  about  Shakspere.  In  the 
entry  of  his  Diary  of  August  20th,  1666,  we 
have,  "  To  Deptford  by  water,  reading  Othello, 
Moor  of  Venice,  which  I  ever  heretofore  es- 
teemed a  mighty  good  play ;  but  having  so 
lately  read  '  The  Adventures  of  Five  Hours,' 
it  seems  a  mean  thing."  'The  Adventures  of 
Five  Hours,'  a  tragi-comedy,  by  Sir  Samuel 
Tuke,  was  a  translation  from  the  Spanish,  which 
Echard  recommends  for  its  variety  of  plots  and 
intrigues.  We  can  easily  understand  how  Pepys 
and  "  my  wife's  maid  "  counted  Othello  a  mean 
thing  in  comparison  with  it.  Pepys  shows  us 
pretty  clearly  the  sort  of  audience  that  in  that 


day  was  called  fashionable,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  displayed  their  interest  in  a  the- 
atrical entertainment : — "  My  wife  and  I  to  the 
King's  playhouse,  and  there  saw  '  The  Island 
Princess,'  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  it ;  and  it  is 
a  pretty  good  play,  many  good  things  being  in 
it,  and  a  good  scene  of  a  town  on  fire.  We  sat 
in  an  upper  box,  and  the  jade  Nell  came  and 
sat  in  the  next  box  ;  a  bold  merry  slut,  who  lay 
laughing  there  upon  people."  Again:  "To 
the  King's  house  to  '  The  Maid's  Tragedy  ;' 
but  vexed  all  the  while  with  two  talking  ladies 
and  Sir  Charles  Sedley ;  yet  pleased  to  hear 
their  discourse,  he  being  a  stranger."  We  can 
easily  imagine  that  the  "jade  Nell "  and  the 
"  talking  ladies  "  were  the  representatives  of  a 
very  large  class,  who  preferred  "other  plays" 
to  those  of  Shakspere. 

'  The  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy,'  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  contains  a  more  con- 
densed view  of  Dryden's  opinions  of  Shakspere 
than  any  other  of  his  Prefaces.  We  present  it 
therefore,  with  some  unimportant  omissions,  as 
the  summary  of  the  judgment  of  the  highest 
critical  authority  of  this  period, — when  the 
public  taste  had  been  corrupted  with  music  and 
spectacle,  and  comedies  of  licentious  intrigue 
abounded,  in  company  with  the  rhyming  tra- 
gedies of  Dryden  himself,  and  the  ranting  bom- 
bast of  his  inferior  rivals.  This  Essay  first 
appeared  in  1679  : — 

"  Tragedy  is  thus  defined  by  Aristotle  (omit- 
ting what  1  thought  unnecessary  in  his  defi- 
nition) :  it  is  an  imitation  of  one  entire,  great, 
and  probable  action  ;  not  told,  but  represented  ; 
which,  by  moving  in  us  fear  and  pity,  is  con- 
ducive to  the  purging  of  those  two  passions  in 
our  minds.  More  largely  thus :  Tragedy  de- 
scribes or  paints  an  action,  which  action  must 
have  all  the  proprieties  above  named.  First,  it 
must  be  one,  or  single  ;  that  is,  it  must  not  be 
a  history  of  one  man's  life — suppose  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  or  Julius  Caesar — but  one 
single  action  of  theirs.  This  condemns  all 
Shakespear's  historical  plays,  which  are  rather 
chronicles  represented  than  tragedies ;  and  all 
double  action  of  plays.  .  .  .  The  natural  reason 
of  this  rule  is  plain  ;  for  two  different  indepen- 
dent actions  distract  the  attention  and  concern- 
ment of  the  audience,  and  consequently  destroy 
the  intention  of  the  poet.  If  his  business  be 
to  move  terror  and  pity,  and  one  of  his  actions 
be  comical,  the  other  tragical,  the  former  will 
divert  the  people,  and  utterly  make  void  his 
greater  purpose.  Therefore,  as  in  perspective, 
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so  in  tragedy,  there  must  be  a  point  of  sight  in 
which  all  the  lines  terminate  ;  otherwise  the  eye 
wanders,  and  the  work  is  false 

"  As  the  action  ought  to  be  one,  it  ought  as 
such  to  have  order  in  it ;  that  is,  to  have  a  na- 
tural beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  A  natural 
beginning,  says  Aristotle,  is  that  which  could 
not  necessarily  have  been  placed  after  another 
thing ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  This  consideration 
will  arraign  all  plays  after  the  new  model  of 
Spanish  plots,  where  accident  is  heaped  upon 
accident,  and  that  which  is  first  might  as  rea- 
sonably be  last ;  an  inconvenience  not  to  be 
remedied  but  by  making  one  accident  naturally 
produce  another,  otherwise  it  is  a  farce,  and  not 
a  play 

"  The  following  pi-operties  of  the  action  are 
so  easy  that  they  need  not  my  explaining.  It 
ought  to  be  great,  and  to  consist  of  great  persons, 
to  distinguish  it  from  comedy,  where  the  action 
is  trivial,  and  the  persons  of  inferior  rank.  The 
last  quality  of  the  action  is,  that  it  ought  to  be 
probable,  as  well  as  admirable  and  great.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  there  should  be  historical 
truth  in  it;  but  always  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  likeness  of  truth,  something  that  is 
more  than  barely  possible,  probable  being  that 
which  succeeds  or  happens  oftener  than  it  misses. 
To  invent,  therefore,  a  probability,  and  to  make 
it  wonderful,  is  the  most  difficult  undertaking  in 
the  art  of  poetry  :  for  that  which  is  not  wonder- 
ful is  not  great,  and  that  which  is  not  probable 
will  not  delight  a  reasonable  audience.  This 
action,  thus  described,  must  be  represented,  and 
not  told,  to  distinguish  dramatic  poetry  from 
epic.  But  I  hasten  to  the  end,  or  scope,  of 
tragedy,  which  is  to  rectify  or  purge  our  passions, 
fear  and  pity. 

"  To  instruct  delightfully  is  the  general  end 
of  all  poetry  ;  philosophy  instructs,  but  it  per- 
forms its  work  by  precept,  which  is  not  delight- 
ful, or  not  so  delightful  as  example.  To  purge 
the  passions  by  example  is  therefore  the  par- 
ticular instruction  which  belongs  to  tragedy. 
Rapin,  a  judicious  critic,  has  observed,  from 
Aristotle,  that  pride  and  want  of  commisera- 
tion are  the  most  predominant  vices  in  man- 
kind :  therefore,  to  cure  us  of  these  two,  the 
inventors  of  tragedy  have  chosen  to  work  upon 
two  other  passions,  which  are  fear  and  pity. 
We  are  wrought  to  fear  by  their  setting  before 
our  eyes  some  terrible  example  of  misfortune 
which  happened  to  persons  of  the  highest  qua- 
lity ;  for  such  an  action  demonstrates  to  us  that 
no  condition  is  privileged  from  the  turns  of  for- 
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tune  :  this  must  of  necessity  cause  terror  in  us, 
and  consequently  abate  our  pride.  But  when 
we  see  that  the  most  virtuous,  as  well  as  the 
greatest,  are  not  exempt  from  such  misfortunes, 
that  consideration  moves  pity  in  us,  and  in- 
sensibly works  us  to  be  helpful  to,  and  tender 
over,  the  distressed,  which  is  the  noblest  and 
most  godlike  of  moral  virtues.  Here  it  is  ob- 
servable that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
a  man  virtuous,  if  we  desire  he  should  be  pitied. 
We  lament  not,  but  detest,  a  wicked  man :  we 
are  glad  when  we  behold  his  crimes  are  punished, 
and  that  poetical  justice  is  done  upon  him. 
Euripides  was  censured  by  the  critics  of  his 
time  for  making  his  chief  characters  too  wicked  : 
for  example,  Pha3dra,  though  she  loved  her  son- 
in-law  with  reluctancy,  and  that  it  was  a  curse 
upon  her  family  for  offending  Venus,  yet  was 
thought  too  ill  a  pattern  for  the  stage.  Shall 
we  therefore  banish  all  characters  of  villainy  ? 
I  confess  I  am  not  of  that  opinion  :  but  it  is 
necessary  that  the  hero  of  the  play  be  not  a 
villain  ;  that  is,  the  characters  which  should 
move  our  pity  ought  to  have  virtuous  incli- 
nations and  degrees  of  moral  goodness  in  them. 
As  for  a  perfect  character  of  virtue,  it  never  was 
in  nature,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  imi- 
tation of  it ;  but  there  are  allays  of  frailty  to  be 
allowed  for  the  chief  persons,  yet  so  that  the 
good  which  is  in  them  shall  outweigh  the  bad, 
and  consequently  leave  room  for  punishment  on 
the  one  side,  and  pity  on  the  other. 

"  After  all,  if  any  one  will  ask  me  whether  a 
tragedy  cannot  be  made  upon  any  other  grounds 
than  those  of  exciting  pity  and  terror  in  us, 
Bossu,  the  best  of  modern  critics,  answers  thus 
in  general  :  That  all  excellent  arts,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  poetry,  have  been  invented  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  men  of  a  transcendent 
genius ;  and  that  therefore  they  who  practise 
afterwards  the  same  arts  are  obliged  to  tread  in 
their  footsteps,  and  to  search  in  their  writings 
the  foundation  of  them ;  for  it  is  not  just  that 
new  rules  should  destroy  the  authority  of  the 
old 

"  Here  therefore  the  general  answer  may  be 
given  to  the  first  question,  how  far  we  ought  to 
imitate  Shakespear  and  Fletcher  in  their  plots  ; 
namely,  that  we  ought  to  follow  them  so  far  only 
as  they  have  copied  the  excellences  of  those 
who  invented  and  brought  to  perfection  dra- 
matic poetry  ;  those  things  only  excepted  which 
religion,  customs  of  countries,  idioms  of  lan- 
guages, &c.,  have  altered  in  the  superstructures, 
but  not  in  the  foundation  of  the  desicn. 
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"  How  defective  Shakespear  and  Fletcher 
have  been  in  all  their  plots,  Mr.  Rymer  has  dis- 
covered in  his  '  Criticisms  :'  neither  can  we, 
who  follow  them,  be  excused  from  the  same  or 
greater  errors  ;  which  are  the  more  unpardonable 
in  us,  because  we  want  their  beauty  to  counter- 
vail our  faults 

"  The  difference  between  Shakespear  and 
Fletcher  in  their  plotting  seems  to  be  this— that 
Shakespear  generally  moves  more  terror,  and 
Fletcher  more  compassion.  For  the  first  had 
a  more  masculine,  a  bolder,  and  more  fiery 
genius  ;  the  second,  a  more  soft  and  womanish. 
In  the  mechanic  beauties  of  the  plot,  which  are 
the  observation  of  the  three  unities— time,  place, 
and  action — they  are  both  deficient ;  but  Shake- 
spear most.  Ben  Jonson  reformed  those  errors 
in  his  comedies,  yet  one  of  Shakespear's  was 
regular  before  him ;  which  is,  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor. 

"  After  the  plot,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  play,  the  next  thing  to  which  we  ought  to 
apply  our  judgment  is  the  manners ;  for  now 
the  poet  comes  to  work  aboveground.  The 
groundwork  indeed  is  that  which  is  most  neces- 
sary, as  that  upon  which  depends  the  firmness 
of  the  whole  fabric  ;  yet  it  strikes  not  the  eye  so 
much  as  the  beauties  or  imperfections  of  the 
manners,  the  thoughts,  and  the  expressions. 

"  The  first  rule  which  Bossu  prescribes  to  the 
writer  of  an  heroic  poem,  and  which  holds  too 
by  the  same  reason  in  all  dramatic  poetry,  is  to 
make  the  moral  of  the  work  ;  that  is,  to  lay 
down  to  yourself  what  that  precept  of  morality 
shall  be  which  you  would  insinuate  into  the 
people  ;  as,  namely.  Homer's  (which  I  have 
copied  in  my  '  Conquest  of  Granada ')  was,  that 
union  preserves  a  commonwealth,  and  discord 
destroys  it ;  Sophocles,  in  his  '  ffidipus,'  that 
no  man  is  to  be  accounted  happy  before  his 
death.  It  is  the  moral  that  directs  the  whole 
action  of  the  play  to  one  centre,  and  that  action 
or  fable  is  the  example  built  upon  the  moral, 
which  confirms  the  truth  of  it  to  our  experience. 
When  the  fable  is  designed,  then,  and  not  be- 
fore, the  persons  are  to  be  introduced,  with 
their  manners,  characters,  and  passions. 

"  The  manners  in  a  poem  are  understood  to 
be  those  inclinations,  whether  natural  or  ac- 
quired, which  move  and  carry  us  to  actions, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  in  a  play  ;  or  which 
incline  the  persons  to  such  or  such  actions.  .  . 

"  But  as  the  manners  are  useful  in  this  art, 
they  may  be  all  comprised  under  these  general 
heads ;  First,  they   nmst  be  apparent ;  that  is, 


in  every  character  of  the  play  some  inclinations 
of  the  person  must  appear  ;  and  these  are  shown 
in  the  actions  and  discourse.  Secondly,  the 
manners  must  be  suitable  or  agreeing  to  the  per- 
sons ;  that  is,  to  the  age,  sex,  dignity,  and  the 
other  general  heads  of  manners.  Thus,  when  a 
poet  has  given  the  dignity  of  a  king  to  one  of 
his  persons,  in  all  his  actions  and  speeches  that 
person  must  discover  majesty,  magnanimity,  and 
jealousy  of  power  ;  because  these  are  suitable  to 
the  general  manners  of  a  king.  The  third  pro- 
perty of  manners  is  resemblance  ;  and  this  is 
founded  upon  the  particular  characters  of  men, 
as  we  have  them  delivered  to  us  by  relation  or 
history ;  that  is,  when  a  poet  has  the  known 
character  of  this  or  that  man  before  him,  he  is 
bound  to  represent  him  such,  at  least  not  con- 
trary to  that  which  fame  has  reported  him  to 
have  been 

"The  last  property  of  manners  is,  that  they 
be  constant  and  equal ;  that  is,  maintained  the 
same  through  the  whole  design 

"  From  the  manners  the  characters  of  persons 
are  derived  ;  for  indeed  the  characters  are  no 
other  than  the  inclinations,  as  they  appear  in 
the  several  persons  of  the  poem  :  a  character 
being  thus  defined — that  which  distinguishes 
one  man  from  another.  Not  to  repeat  the  same 
things  over  again  which  have  been  said  of  the 
manners,  I  will  only  add  what  is  necessary  here. 
A  character,  or  that  which  distinguishes  one 
man  from  all  others,  cannot  be  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  one  particular  virtue,  or  vice,  or  passion 
only  ;  but  it  is  a  composition  of  qualities  which 
are  not  contrary  to  one  another  in  the  same 
person.  Thus,  the  same  man  may  be  liberal 
and  valiant,  but  not  liberal  and  covetous  ;  so  in 
a  comical  character,  or  humour,  (which  is  an 
inclination  to  this  or  that  particular  folly,)  Fal- 
staffis  a  liar  and  a  coward,  a  glutton  and  a  buf- 
foon, because  all  these  qualities  may  agree  in 
the  same  man ;  yet  it  is  still  to  be  observed  that 
one  virtue,  vice,  and  passion,  ought  to  be  shown 
in  every  man,  as  predominant  over  all  the  rest ; 
as  covetousness  in  Crassus,  love  of  his  country 
in  Brutus  ;  and  the  same  in  characters  which 
are  feigned. 

"  The  chief  character  or  hero  in  a  tragedy, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  ought  in  prudence  to 
be  such  a  man,  who  has  so  much  more  in  him  of 
virtue  than  of  vice,  that  he  may  be  left  amiable 
to  the  audience,  which  otherwise  cannot  have 
any  concernment  for  his  sufferings  ;  and  it  is  on 
this  one  character  that  the  pity  and  terror  must 
be  principally,  if  not  wholly,  founded  ;  a  rule 
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which  is  extremely  necessary,  and  which  none 
of  the  critics  that  I  know  have  fully  enough  dis- 
covered to  us  ;  for  terror  and  compassion  work 
but  weakly  when  they  are  divided  into  many 
persons 

"  By  what  has  been  said  of  the  manners  it 
will  be  easy  for  a  reasonable  man  to  judge 
whether  the  characters  be  truly  or  falsely  drawn 
in  a  tragedy ;  for  if  there  be  no  manners  ap- 
pearing in  the  characters,  no  concernment  for 
the  persons  can  be  raised  ;  no  pity  or  horror 
can  be  moved  but  by  vice  or  virtue,  therefore 
without  them  no  person  can  have  business  in  the 
play.  If  the  inclinations  be  obscure,  it  is  a 
sign  the  poet  is  in  the  dark,  and  knows  not 
what  manner  of  man  he  presents  to  you,  and 
consequently  you  can  have  no  idea,  or  very 
imperfect,  of  that  man  ;  nor  can  judge  what 
resolutions  he  ought  to  take,  or  what  words  or 
actions  are  proper  for  him.  Most  comedies 
made  up  of  accidents  or  adventures  are  liable  to 
fall  into  this  error  ;  and  tragedies  with  many  turns 
are  subject  to  it ;  for  the  manners  never  can 
be  evident  where  the  surprises  of  fortune  take 
up  all  the  business  of  the  stage,  and  where  the 
poet  is  more  in  pain  to  tell  you  what  happened 
to  such  a  man  than  what  he  was.  It  is  one  of 
the  excellences  of  Shakespear,  that  the  manners 
of  his  persons  are  generally  apparent,  and  you 
see  their  bent  and  inclinations.  Fletcher  comes 
far  short  of  him  in  this,  as  indeed  he  does  al- 
most in  everything.  There  are  but  glimmer- 
ings of  manners  in  most  of  his  comedies,  which 
run  upon  adventures  ;  and  in  his  tragedies, 
'  Rollo,'  '  Otto,'  the  '  King  and  No  King,' 
'  Melantius,'  and  many  others  of  his  best,  are 
but  pictures  shown  you  in  the  twilight;  you 
know  not  whether  they  resemble  vice  or  virtue, 
and  they  are  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  as 
the  present  scene  requires  it.  But  of  all  poets 
this  commendation  is  to  be  given  to  Ben  Jonson, 
that  the  manners  even  of  the  most  inconsiderable 
persons  in  his  plays  are  everywhere  apparent. 

"  By  considering  the  second  quality  of  man- 
ners, which  is,  that  they  be  suitable  to  the  age, 
quality,  country,  dignity,  &c.,  of  the  character, 
we  may  likewise  judge  whether  a  poet  has  fol- 
lowed nature.  In  this  kind  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  have  more  excelled  among  the  Greeks 
than  ^schylus  ;  and  Terence  more  than  Plautus 
among  the  Romans.  .  .  .  The  present  French 
poets  are  generally  accused,  that,  wheresoever 
they  lay  the  scene,  or  in  whatsoever  age,  the 
manners  of  their  heroes  are  wholly  French. 
Racine's  Bajazet  is  bred  at  Constantinople,  but 
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his  civilities  areconvej'ed  to  him  by  some  secret 
passage  from  Versailles  into  the  Seraglio.  But 
our  Shakespear,  having  ascribed  to  Henry  the 
Fourth  the  character  of  a  king  and  of  a  father, 
gives  him  the  perfect  manners  of  each  relation, 
when  either  he  transacts  with  his  son  or  with 
his  subjects.  Fletcher,  on  the  other  side,  gives 
neither  to  Arbaces,  nor  to  his  king  in  '  The 
Maid's  Tragedy,'  the  qualities  which  are  suit- 
able to  a  monarch To  return  once  more 

to  Shakespear :  no  man  ever  drew  so  many  cha- 
racters, or  generally  distinguished  them  better 
from  one  another,  excepting  only  Jonson.  I 
will  instance  but  in  one,  to  show  the  copious- 
ness of  his  invention  ;  it  is  that  of  Caliban,  or 
the  monster,  in  The  Tempest.  He  seems  there 
to  have  created  a  person  which  w^as  not  in  na- 
ture—  a  boldness  which  at  first  sight  would 
appear  intolerable  ;  for  he  makes  him  a  species 
of  himself,  begotten  by  an  incubus  on  a  witch  ; 
but  this,  as  I  have  elsewhere  proved,  is  not 
wholly  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility, — at 
least  the  vulgar  still  believe  it.  We  have  the 
separated  notions  of  a  spirit  and  of  a  witch — 
(and  spirits,  according  to  Plato,  are  vested  with 
a  subtile  body  ;  according  to  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers, have  different  sexes)  ; —  therefore,  as 
from  the  distinct  apprehensions  of  a  horse  and 
of  a  man  imagination  has  formed  a  Centaur,  so 
from  those  of  an  incubus  and  a  sorceress  Shake- 
spear has  produced  his  monster.  Whether  or 
no  his  generation  can  be  defended  I  leave  to 
philosophy  ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the 
poet  has  most  judiciously  furnished  him  with  a 
person,  a  language,  and  a  character  which  will 
suit  him,  both  by  father's  and  mother's  side  :  he 
has  all  the  discontents  and  malice  of  a  witch 
and  of  a  devil,  besides  a  convenient  proportion 
of  the  deadly  sins — gluttony,  sloth,  and  lust  are 
manifest:  the  dejcctedness  of  a  slave  is  likewise 
given  him,  and  the  ignorance  of  one  bred  up  in 
a  desert  island.  His  person  is  monstrous,  as  he 
is  the  product  of  unnatural  lust ;  and  his  lan- 
guage is  as  hobgoblin  as  his  person ;  in  all 
things  he  is  distinguished  from  other  mortals. 
The  characters  of  Fletcher  are  poor  and  narrow 
in  comparison  of  Shakespear's :  I  remember  not 
one  which  is  not  borrowed  from  him,  unless 
you  will  except  that  strange  mixture  of  a  man 
in  the  '  King  and  no  King.'  So  that  in  this 
part  Shakespear  is  generally  worth  our  imitation  ; 
and  to  imitate  Fletcher  is  but  to  copy  after  him 
who  was  a  copier. 

"  Under  this  general   head  of  manners,  the 
l)assions  are  naturally  included  as  belonging  to 
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the  characters.  I  speak  not  of  pity  and  of  terror, 
which  are  to  be  moved  in  the  audience  by  the 
plot,  but  of  anger,  hatred,  love,  ambition,  jea- 
lousy, revenge,  &c.,  as  they  are  shown  in  this  or 
that  person  of  the  play.  To  describe  these  na- 
turally, and  to  move  them  artfully,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  commendations  which  can  be  given  to 
a  poet.  To  write  pathetically,  says  Longinus, 
cannot  proceed  but  from  a  lofty  genius.  A  poet 
must  be  born  with  this  quality  ;  yet,  unless  he 
help  himself  by  an  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
passions,  what  they  are  in  their  own  nature,  and 
by  what  springs  they  are  to  be  moved,  he  will 
be  subject  either  to  raise  them  where  they 
ought  not  to  be  raised,  or  not  to  raise  them  by 
the  just  degrees  of  nature,  or  to  amplify  them 
beyond  the  natural  bounds,  or  not  to  observe 
the  crisis  and  turns  of  them  in  their  cooling  and 
decay  :  all  which  errors  proceed  from  want  of 
judgment  in  the  poet,  and  from  being  unskilled 

in  the  principles  of  moral  philosophy 

"  It  is  necessary  therefore  for  a  poet,  who 
would  concern  an  audience  by  describing  of  a 
passion,  first  to  prepare  it,  and  not  to  rush  upon 
it  all  at  once.  .  .  . 

"  The  next  necessary  rule  is,  to  put  nothing 
into  the  discourse  which  may  hinder  your  mov- 
ing of  the  passions.  Too  many  accidents,  as  I 
have  said,  encumber  the  poet  as  much  as  the 
arms  of  Saul  did  David  ;  for  the  variety  of  pas- 
sions which  they  produce  are  ever  crossing  and 
justling  each  other  out  of  the  way.  He  who 
treats  of  joy  and  grief  together  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  causing  neither  of  those  effects.  There  is 
yet  another  obstacle  to  be  removed,  which  is 
pointed  wit,  and  sentences  affected  out  of  season  ; 
these  are  nothing  of  kin  to  the  violence  of  pas- 
sion.    No  man  is  at  leisure  to  make  sentences 

and  similes  when  his  soul  is  in  an  agony 

"  If  Shakespear  be  allowed,  as  I  think  he 
must,  to  have  made  his  characters  distinct,  it 
will  easily  be  inferred  that,  he  understood  the 
nature  of  the  passions  ;  because  it  has  been 
])roved  already  that  confused  passions  make  un- 
distinguishable  characters.  Yet  1  cannot  deny 
that  he  has  his  failings  ;  but  they  are  not  so 
much  in  the  passions  themselves  as  in  his  man- 
ner of  expression  :  he  often  obscures  his  mean- 
ing by  his  words,  and  sometimes  makes  it  un- 
intelligible. I  will  not  say  of  so  great  a  poet 
that  he  distinguished  not  the  blown  puffy  style 
from  true  sublimity,  but  I  may  venture  to  main- 
tain that  the  fury  of  his  fancy  often  transported 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  judgment,  either  in 
coining  of  new  words  and  phrases,   or  racking 


words  which  were  in  use  into  the  violence 
of  a  catachresis.  It  is  not  that  I  would  ex- 
plode the  use  of  metaphors  from  passion,  for 
Longinus  thinks  them  necessary  to  raise  it ;  but 
to  use  them  at  every  word, — to  say  nothing 
without  a  metaphor,  a  simile,  an  image,  or  de- 
scription,— is,  I  doubt,  to  smell  a  little  too 
strongly  of  the  buskin.  I  must  be  forced  to 
give  an  example  of  expressing  passion  figura- 
tively ;  but  that  I  may  do  it  with  respect  to 
Shakespear,  it  shall  not  be  taken  from  anything 
of  his :  it  is  an  exclamation  against  fortune, 
quoted  in  his  Hamlet,  but  written  by  some  other 
poet : — 

'  Out,  out,  thou  strumpet  Fortune !  all  you  gods, 
In  general  synod,  take  away  her  power, 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends.' 

And  immediately  after,  speaking  of  Hecuba, 
when  Priam  was  killed  before  her  eyes : — 
'  The  mobbled  queen,'  &c. 
"  What  a  pudder  is  here  kept  in  raising  the 
expression  of  trifling  thoughts !  Would  not  a 
man  have  thought  that  the  poet  had  been  bound 
prentice  to  a  wheelwright  for  his  first  rant  ?  and 
had  followed  a  ragman  for  the  clout  and  blanket 
in  the  second  ?  .  .  .  .  But  Shakespear  does  not 
often  thus  ;  for  the  passions  in  his  scene  be- 
tween Brutus  and  Cassius  are  extremely  na- 
tural, the  thoughts  are  such  as  arise  from  the 
matter,  and  the  expression  of  them  not  viciously 
figurative.  I  cannot  leave  this  subject  before 
I  do  justice  to  that  divine  poet,  by  giving  you 
one  of  his  passionate  descriptions  :  it  is  of 
Richard  the  Second,  when  he  was  deposed  and 
led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  London  by 
Henry  Bullingbrook.  The  painting  of  it  is  so 
lively  and  the  words  so  moving,  that  I  have 
scarce  read  anything  comparable  to  it  in  any 
other  language.  .  Suppose  you  have  seen  already 
the  fortunate  usurper  passing  through  the  crowd, 
and  followed  by  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of 
the  people  ;  and  now  behold  King  Richard  en- 
tering upon  the  scene.  Consider  the  wretch- 
edness of  his  condition,  and  his  carriage  in  it,' 
and  refrain  from  pity  if  you  can  :  — 

'  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men,'  &c. 
"  To  speak  justly  of  this  whole  matter,  it  is 
neither  height  of  thought  that  is  discommended, 
nor  pathetic  vehemence,  nor  any  nobleness  of 
expression  in  its  proper  place  ;  but  it  is  a  false 
measure  of  all  these,  something  which  is  like 
them  and  is  not  them  :  it  is  the  Bristol  stone 
which  appears  like  a  diamond ;  it  is  an  extra- 
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vagant  thought  instead  of  a  sublime  one ;  it  is 
roaring  madness  instead  of  vehemence  ;  and  a 
sound  of  words  instead  of  sense.  If  Shakespcar 
were  stripped  of  all  the  bombast  in  his  passions, 
and  dressed  in  the  most  vulgar  words,  we  should 
find  the  beauties  of  his  thoughts  remaining ;  if 
his  embroideries  were  burnt  down,  there  would 
still  be  silver  at  the  bottom  of  the  melting-pot. 
But  I  fear  (at  least  let  me  fear  it  for  myself) 
that  we  who  ape  his  sounding  words  have  no- 
thing of  his  thought,  but  are  all  outside  ;  there 
is  not  so  much  as  a  dwarf  within  our  giants 
clothes.  Therefore  let  not  Shakespear  suffer 
for  our  sakes  ;  it  is  our  fault  who  succeed  him  in 
an  age  which  is  more  refined,  if  we  imitate  him 
so  ill  that  we  copy  his  failings  only,  and  make 
a  virtue  of  that  in  our  writings  which  in  his  was 
an  imperfection. 

"  For  what  remains,  the  excellency  of  that 
poet  was,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  more  manly  pas- 
sions ;  Fletcher's  in  the  softer  :  Shakespear  writ 
better  betwixt  man  and  man,  Fletcher  betwixt 
man  and  woman  ;  consequently  the  one  de- 
scribed friendship  better,  the  other  love :  yet 
Shakespear  taught  Fletcher  to  write  love ;  and 
Juliet  and  Desdemona  are  originals.  It  is  true 
the  scholar  had  the  softer  soul,  but  the  master 
had  the  kinder.  Friendship  is  both  a  virtue 
and  a  passion  essentially  :  love  is  a  passion  only 
in  its  nature,  and  is  not  a  virtue  but  by  accident. 
Good  nature  makes  friendship,  but  effeminacy 
love.  Shakespear  had  an  universal  mind,  which 
comprehended  all  characters  and  passions  ; 
Fletcher  a  more  confined  and  limited  :  for 
though  he  treated  love  in  perfection,  yet  honour, 
ambition,  revenge,  and  generally  all  the  stronger 
passions,  he  either  touched  not  or  not  masterly. 
To  conclude  all,  he  was  a  limb  of  Shakespear." 

'  The  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy '  is 
held  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  an  answer  to  '  The 
Tragedies  of  the  last  Age  considered  and  exa- 
mined,' by  the  celebrated  Thomas  Rymer. 
Rymer's  book  was  originally  published  in  1678  ; 
and  Dryden's  Preface  to  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
in  which  the  supposed  answer  is  contained,  ap- 
peared in  the  following  year.  Rymer  is  gene- 
rally known  as  the  learned  editor  of  the  vast 
collection  of  national  documents,  arranged  and 
published  by  him  in  his  official  capacity  of  His- 
toriographer Royal,  under  the  name  of  Foedera.' 
But  this  publication  was  not  commenced  till 
1703,  and  for  many  years  previous  he  had  been 
a  miscellaneous  writer  in  polite  literature.  In 
1678  he  produced  a  tragedy  entitled  '  Edgar.' 
It  is  almost  painful  to  consider  that  an  author 
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to  whose  gigantic  labours  all  students  of  Eng- 
lish history  are  so  deeply  indebted  should  have 
put  forth  the  most  ludicrous  criticisms  upon 
Shakspere  that  exist  in  the  English  language. 
In  '  The  Tragedies  considered '  he  proposes  to 
examine  "  the  choicest  and  most  applauded 
English  tragedies  of  this  last  age  ;  as  '  Rollo,' 
'  A  King  and  no  King,'  '  The  Maid's  Tragedy,' 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ;  Othello,  and  Ju- 
lius Ceesar,  by  Shakespear ;  and  '  Catiline,'  by 
worthy  Ben."  But  at  this  period  he  did  not 
carry  through  his  design.  The  whole  of  this 
book  is  devoted  to  the  three  plays  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  It  would  be  beside  our  purpose 
to  show  how  he  disposes  of  them  ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing passage  will  exhibit  the  nature  of  his 
judgment: — "  I  have  thought  our  poetry  of  the 
last  age  as  rude  as  our  architecture.  One  cause 
thereof  might  be  that  Aristotle's  '  Treatise  of 
Poetry  '  has  been  so  little  studied  amongst  us." 
The  completion  of  Rymer's  plan  was  deferred 
for  fifteen  years.  In  1693  appeared  '  A  Short 
View  of  Tragedy  ;  its  original  excellency  and 
corruption.  With  some  Reflections  on  Shake- 
spear and  other  Practitioners  for  the  Stage.' 
This  second  treatise  thus  begins  :  *'  What  re- 
formation may  not  we  expect  now  that  in 
France  they  see  the  necessity  for  a  chorus  to 
their  tragedies !  .  .  .  .  The  chorus  was  the  root 
and  original,  and  is  certainly  always  the  most 
necessary  part,  of  tragedy."  It  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly unjust  to  Rymer  to  collect  the  dis- 
jecta membra  of  his  criticism  upon,  or  rather 
abuse  of,  Shakspere,  without  exhibiting  what 
were  his  own  notions  of  dramatic  excellence; 
and  certainly  in  the  whole  range  of  the  ludi- 
crous there  are  few  things  more  amusing  than 
his  solemn  scheme  for  a  tragedy  on  the  subject 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  imitation  of  '  The 
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Persians  "  of  ^-Escliylus.     We  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  presenting  it  to  our  readers : — 

"  The  place,  then,  for  the  action  may  be  at 
Madrid,  by  some  tomb,  or  solemn  place  of  re- 
sort ;  or,  if  we  prefer  a  turn  in  it  from  good  to 
bad  fortune,  then  some  drawing-room  in  the 
palace  near  the  king's  bed-chamber. 
"  The  time  to  begin,  twelve  at  night. 
''  The  scene  opening  presents  fifteen  gran- 
dees of  Spain,  with  their  most  solemn  beards 
and  accoutrements,  met  there  (suppose)  after 
some  ball,  or  other  public  occasion.  They  talk 
of  the  slate  of  affairs,  the  greatness  of  their 
power,  the  vastness  of  their  dominions,  and 
prospect  to  be  infallibly,  ere  long,  lords  of  all. 
With  this  prosperity  and  goodly  thoughts  trans- 
ported, they  at  last  form  themselves  into  the 
chorus,  and  walk  such  measures,  with  music,  as 
may  become  the  gravity  of  such  a  chorus. 

"  Then  enter  two  or  three  of  the  cabinet 
council,  who  now  have  leave  to  tell  the  secret 
that  the  preparations  and  the  invincible  Armada 
was  to  conquer  England.  These,  with  part  of 
the  chorus,  may  communicate  all  the  particulars 
— the  provisions,  and  the  strength  by  sea  and 
land  ;  the  certainty  of  success,  the  advantages 
by  that  accession  ;  and  the  many  tun  of  tar- 
barrels  for  the  heretics.  These  topics  may 
afford  matter  enough,  with  the  chorus,  for  the 
second  act. 

"  In  the  third  act,  these  gentlemen  of  the 
cabinet  cannot  agree  about  sharing  the  prefer- 
ments of  England,  and  a  mighty  broil  there  is 
amongst  them.  One  will  not  be  content  unless 
he  is  King  of  Man  ;  another  will  be  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  One,  that  had  seen  a  coronation  in 
England,  will  by  all  means  be  Duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  or  else  Duke  of  Normandy.  And  on  this 
occasion  two  competitors  have  a  juster  occasion 
to  work  up  and  show  the  muscles  of  their  pas- 
sion than  Shakespear's  Cassius  and  Brutus. 
After,  the  chorus. 

"  The  fourth  act  may,  instead  of  Atossa,  pre- 
sent some  old  dames  of  the  court,  used  to  dream 
dreams,  and  to  see  sprites,  in  their  night-rails 
and  forehead-cloths,  to  alarm  our  gentlemen 
with  new  apprehensions,  which  make  distraction 
and  disorders  sufficient  to  furnish  out  this  act. 

"  In  the  last  act  the  king  enters,  and  wisely 
discourses  against  dreams  and  hobgoblins,  to 
quiet  their  minds:  and,  the  more  to  satisfy 
them,  and  take  off  their  fright,  he  lets  them  to 
know  that  St.  Loyola  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
assured  him  that  all  is  well.  This  said,  comes 
a  messenger  of  the  ill  news ;  his  account  is  lame, 
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suspected,  he  sent  to  prison.  A  second  mes- 
senger, that  came  away  long  after,  but  had  a 
speedier  passage  :  his  account  is  distinct,  and  all 
their  loss  credited.  So,  in  fine,  one  of  the 
chorus  concludes  with  that  of  Euripides,  Thus 
you  see  the  gods  bring  things  to  pass  often 
otherwise  than  was  by  man  proposed." 

After  this,  can  y,e  wonder  that  the  art  of 
Thomas  Rymer  is  opposed  to  the  art  of  William 
Shakspere  ?  Let  us  hear  what  he  says  of 
Othello — "  of  all  the  tragedies  acted  on  our 
English  stage,  that  which  is  said  to  bear  the 
bell  away."  He  first  gives  the  fable,  of  which 
the  points  are,  the  marriage  of  Othello,  the 
jealousy  from  the  incident  of  the  handkerchief, 
and  the  murder  of  Desdemona.  The  facetious 
critic  then  proceeds  :  — 

"  Whatever  rubs  or  difficulty  may  stick  on 
the  bark,  the  moral,  sure,  of  this  fable  is  very 
instructive. 

"  First,  This  may  be  a  caution  to  all  maidens 
of  quality  how,  without  their  parents'  consent, 
they  run  away  with  blackamoors. 

"  Secondly,  This  may  be  a  warning  to  all 
good  wives,  that  they  look  well  to  their  linen. 

"  Thirdly,  This  may  be  a  lesson  to  husbands, 
that,  before  their  jealousy  be  tragical,  the  proofs 
may  be  mathematical." 

The  whole  story  of  Othello,  we  leai-n,  is 
founded  upon  "  an  improbable  lie  :" — 

"  The  character  of  that  state  (Venice)  is  to 
employ  strangers  in  their  wars ;  but  shall  a 
poet  thence  fancy  that  they  will  set  a  negro  to 
be  their  general,  or  trust  a  Moor  to  defend 
them  against  the  Turk  ?  With  us  a  blackamoor 
might  rise  to  be  a  trumpeter ;  but  Shakespear 
would  not  have  him  less  than  a  lieutenant- 
general.  With  us  a  Moor  might  marry  some 
little  drab,  or  small-coal  wench  :  Shakespear 
would  provide  him  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
some  great  lord  or  privy -councillor ;  and  all  the 
town  should  reckon  it  a  very  suitable  match  : 
yet  the  English  are  not  bred  up  with  that  ha- 
tred and  aversion  to  the  Moors  as  are  the  Vene- 
tians, who  suffer  by  a  perpetual  hostility  from 
them, — 

Littora  littoribus  contraria  .   .   . 

Nothing  is  more  odious  in  nature  than  an  impro- 
bable lie ;  and,  certainly,  never  was  any  play 
fraught,  like  this  of  Othello,  with  improba- 
bilities." 

We  next  are   told  that   "  the  characters  or 
manners,  which  are  the  second  part  in  a  tragedy, 
are  not  less  unnatural  and  improper  than  the 
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fable  was  improbable  and  absurd."  From  such 
characters  we  are  not  to  expect  thoughts  "  that 
are  either  true,  or  fine,  or  noble  ;"  and  further, 
"  in  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  or  in  the  growling 
of  a  mastiff,  there  is  a  meaning,  there  is  as 
lively  expression,  and,  may  I  say,  more  hu- 
manity, than  many  times  in  the  tragical  flights 
of  Shakespear."  The  crowning  glory  of  the 
treatise  is  the  mode  in  which  the  critic  disposes 
of  the  scene  between  Othello  and  lago  in  the 
third  act : — 

"  Then  comes  the  wonderful  scene  where 
lago,  by  shrugs,  half-words,  and  ambiguous  re- 
flections, works  Othello  up  to  be  jealous.  One 
might  think,  after  what  we  have  seen,  that  there 
needs  no  great  cunning,  no  great  poetry  and 
address,  to  make  the  Moor  jealous.  Such  im- 
patience, such  a  rout  for  a  handsome  young 
fellow,  the  very  morning  after  her  marriage, 
must  make  him  either  to  be  jealous,  or  to  take 
her  for  a  changeling  below  his  jealousy.  After 
this  scene  it  might  strain  the  poet's  skill  to  re- 
concile the  couple,  and  allay  the  jealousy.  lago 
now  can  only  actum  agere,  and  vex  the  audience 
with  a  nauseous  repetition.  Whence  comes  it, 
then,  that  this  is  the  top  scene — the  scene  that 
raises  Othello  above  all  other  tragedies  in  our 
theatres  ?  It  is  purely  from  the  action,  from 
the  mops  and  the  mows,  the  grimace,  the  grins 
and  gesticulation.  Such  scenes  as  this  have 
made  all  the  world  run  after  Harlequin  and 
Scaramuccio." 

The  conclusion  of  this  prodigious  piece  of 
criticism  must  terminate  our  extracts  from  Tho- 
mas Rymer : — 

"  What  can  remain  with  the  audience  to 
carry  home  with  them  from  this  sort  of  poetry, 
for  their  use  and  edification  ?  How  can  it  work 
unless  (instead  of  settling  the  mind,  and  purging 
our  passions)  to  delude  our  senses,  disorder  our 
thoughts,  addle  our  brain,  pervert  our  affections, 
hair  our  imaginations,  corrupt  our  appetite,  and 
fill  our  head  with  vanity,  confusion,  tintamarre, 
and  jingle-jangle  beyond  what  all  the  parish- 
clerks  of  London,  with  their  Old  Testament 
farces  and  interludes,  in  Richard  the  Second's 
time,  could  ever  pretend  to  ?  Our  only  hopes, 
for  the  good  of  their  souls,  can  be,  that  these 
people  go  to  the  playhouse  as  they  do  to  church, 
to  sit  still,  look  on  one  another,  make  no  re- 
flection, nor  mind  the  play  more  than  they 
would  a  sermon.  There  is  in  this  play  some 
burlesque,  some  humour  and  ramble  of  comical 
wit,  some  show,  and  some  mimicry  to  divert 
the  spectators:  but  the  tragical  part  is  plainly 
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none  other  than  a  bloody  farce,  without  salt  or 
savour." 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  author  of  an  able 
article  in    '  The    Retrospective    Review,'    that 
"  these  attacks  on  Shakespear  are  very  curious, 
as  evincing  how  gradual  has  been  the  increase 
of  his   fame;"  that   "their  whole  tone  shows 
that   the   author   was  not  advancing  what  he 
thought  the  world  would  regard  as   paradoxical 
or  strange ;"  that  "  he  speaks  as  one  with  au- 
thority  to  decide."      So  far    from    receiving 
Rymer's  frenzied  denunciations  as  an  expression 
of  public  opinion,  we  regard  them  as  the  idio- 
syncracies  of  a  very  singular  individual,  who  is 
furious  in  the  exact  proportion  that  the  public 
opinion  differs  from  his  own.    He  attacks  Othello 
and  Julius  Caesar,  especially,  because  Betterton 
had  for  years  been  drawing  crowds  to  his  per- 
formance in  those  tragedies.    He  is  one  of  those 
who  glory  in  opposing  the  general  opinion.     In 
his  first  book  he  says,  "  With  the  remaining 
tragedies  I  shall  also  send  you  some  reflections 
on    that   '  Paradise   Lost '   of  Milton's,    which 
some  are  pleased  to  call  a  poem."     Dryden,  the 
great  critical  authority  of  his  day,  before  whose 
opinions  all  other  men  bowed,  had  in  1679  thus 
spoken  of  the  origin  of  his  great  scene  between 
Troilus  and  Hector  :  "  The  occasion  of  raising- 
it  was  hinted  to  me  by  Mr.  Betterton ;  the  con- 
trivance and  working  of  it  was  my  own.     They 
who  think  to  do  me  an  injury  by  saying  that  it 
is  an  imitation  of  the  scene  betwixt  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  do  me  an  honour  by  supposing  I  could 
Imitate  the  incomparable  Shakespear."    Dryden 
then  goes  on  to  contrast  the  modes  in  which 
Euripides,  Fletcher,  and  Shakspere  have  ma- 
naged the  quarrel  of  two  virtuous  men,   raised 
to  the  extremity  of  passion,  and  ending  in  the 
renewal  of  their  friendship  ;  and  he  says,  "  The 
particular   groundwork   which    Shakespear   has 
taken  is  incomparably  the  best."     This  decision 
of  Dryden  would  in   those  days  dispose  of  the 
matter  as  a  question  of  criticism.     But  out  comes 
Rymer,  who,  in  opposition   to  Dryden's  judg- 
ment and  Betterton's   apj)lause,   tells   us   that 
Brutus  and  Cassius  here  act  the  part  of  mimics  ; 
are  bullies  and  buffoons ;  are  to  exhibit  "  a  trial 
of  skill   in   huffing  and   swaggering,    like    two 
drunken  Hectors   for  a   twopenny  reckoning.'' 
It  may  be  true  that  "  the  author  was  not  advanc- 
ing what  he  thought  the  world  would  regard  as 
paradoxical  and  strange ;"  for  it   is   the   com- 
monest of  self-delusions,  even  to  the  delusions  of 
insanity,  to  believe  that  the  whole  world  agrees 
with    the   most   extravagant   mistakes    and  the 
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strangest  paradoxes :  and  when  Ryraer,  upon 
his  critical  throne,  "  speaks  as  one  with  au- 
thority to  decide,"  his  authority  is  as  powerless 
as  that  of  the  madman  in  Hogarth,  who  sits  in 
solitary  nakedness  upon  his  straw,  with  crown 
on  head  and  sceptre  in  hand.  R^^mer  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  an  able  man,  in  his  own 
province,  meddling  with  that  of  which  he  has 
not  the  slightest  true  conception.  He  is,  per- 
haps, more  denuded  of  the  poetical  sense  than 
any  man  who  ever  attempted  to  be  a  critic  in 
poetry :  but  he  had  real  learning.  Shakspere 
fell  into  worse  hands  after  Rymer.  The  "  Man 
Mountain  "  was  fastened'  to  the  ground  by  the 
Lilliputians,  and  the  strings  are  only  just  now 
broken  by  which  he  was  bound. 

In  the  quotations  which  we  have  given  from 
Dryden  it  may  be  seen  how  reverently  criticism 
was  based  upon  certain  laws  which,  however 
false  might  be  their  application,  were  neverthe- 
less held  to  be  tests  of  the  merit  of  the  highest 
poetical  productions.  Dryden  was  always  ba- 
lancing between  the  rigid  application  of  these 
laws  and  his  own  hearty  admiration  of  those 
whose  art  had  rejected  them.  If  he  had  been 
less  of  a  real  poet  himself,  he  might  have  be- 
come as  furious  a  stickler  for  the  canons  of  the 
ancients  as  Rymer  was.  With  all  his  occasional 
expressions  of  hatred  towards  the  French  school 
of  tragedy,  he  was  unconsciously  walking  in  the 
circle  which  the  fashion  of  his  age  had  drawn 
around  all  poetical  invention.  It  was  assuredly 
not  yet  the  fashion  of  the  people ;  for  they 
clung  to  the  school  of  poetry  and  passion  with  a 
love  which  no  critical  opinions  could  wholly 
subdue.  It  was  not  the  fashion  of  those  who 
had  drunk  their  inspiration  from  the  Elizabethan 
poets.  It  was  not  the  fashion  of  Milton  and 
his  disciples.  Hear  how  Edward  Phillips 
speaks  of  Corneille  in  1675  : — "  Corneille,  the 
great  dramatic  writer  of  France,  wonderfully 
applauded  by  the  present  age,  both  among  his 
own  countrymen  and  our  Frenchly-afFected  Eng- 
lish,_'  for  the  amorous  intrigues  which,  if  not 
there  before,  he  commonly  thrusts  into  his  tra- 
gedies and  acted  histories ;  the  imitation  whereof 
among  us,  and  of  the  perpetual  colloquy  in 
rhyme,  hath  of  late  very  much  corrupted  our 
English  stage."  It  was  the  spread  of  this  fashion 
amongst  the  courtly  litterateurs  of  the  day  that 
gave  some  encoui-agement  to  the  extravagance 
of  Rymer.  The  solemn  harangues  about  de- 
corum in  tragedy,  the  unities,  moral  fitness,  did 
not  always  present  the  ludicrous  side,  as  it  did 
in  this  learned  madman,   who   sublimated  the 


whole  affair  into  the  most  delicious  absurdity. 
We  love  him  for  it.  His  application  of  a  "  rule  " 
to  Fletcher's  '  Maid's  Tragedy '  is  altogether 
such  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  his  mode  of 
applying  his  critical  knowledge,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  one  more  quotation  from  him  :  "  If  I 
mistake  not,  in  poetry,  no  woman  is  to  kill  a 
man,  except  her  quality  gives  her  the  advantage 
above  him  ;  nor  is  a  servant  to  kill  the  master, 
nor  a  private  man,  much  less  a  subject,  to  kill  a 
king  ;  nor  on  the  contrary.  Poetical  decency 
will  not  suffer  death  to  be  dealt  to  each  other 
by  such  persons  whom  the  laws  of  duel  allow 
not  to  enter  the  lists  together."  Rymer  never 
changed  his  opinions.  The  principles  upon 
which  he  founded  his  first  book  were  carried  to 
a  greater  height  of  extravagance  in  his  second. 
Dryden,  on  the  contrary,  depreciates  Shakspere, 
though  timidly  and  doubtfully,  in  his  early  criti- 
cisms, but  warms  into  higher  and  higher  admi- 
ration as  he  grows  older.  The  '  Defence  of  the 
Epilogue  to  the  Conquest  of  Grenada,'  written 
in  1672,  presents  a  curious  contrast  to  '  The 
Grounds  of  Criticism.'  He  was  then  a  young 
poet,  and  wanted  to  thrust  aside  those  who 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  stage  popularity  :  "  Let 
any  man  who  understands  English  read  dili- 
gently the  works  of  Shakespear  and  Fletcher  ; 
and  I  dare  undertake  that  he  will  find  in  every 
page  some  solecism  of  speech,  or  some  notorious 
flaw  in  sense  :  and  yet  these  men  are  reverenced 
when  we  are  not  forgiven.  .  .  .  But  the  times 
were  ignorant  in  which  they  lived.  Poetry  was 
then,  if  not  in  its  infancy  among  us,  at  least  not 
arrived  to  its  vigour  and  maturity ;  witness  the 
lameness  of  their  plots."  This  was  the  self- 
complacency  which  the  maturer  thoughts  of  a 
vigorous  mind  corrected.  But  nothing  could 
correct  the  critical  obstinacy  of  Rymer.  Dry- 
den's  poetical  soul  mounted  above  the  growing 
feebleness  of  his  age's  criticism,  till  at  last, 
when  he  attempted  to  deal  with  Shakspere  in 
the  spirit  of  his  age,  he  became  a  worshipper 
instead  of  a  mocker : — 

"  And  those  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray." 

The  age  laid  its  leaden  sceptre  upon  the 
smaller  minds,  and  especially  upon  those  who 
approached  Shakspere  with  a  cold  and  creeping 
admiration.  Of  such  was  Charles  Gildon.  In 
1694  he  appeared  in  the  world  with  '  Some 
Reflections  on  Mr.  Rymer's  Short  View  of 
Tragedy,  and  an  attempt  at  a  Vindication  of 
Shakespear.'  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
produce  the  antagonist  of  Rymer  armed  cap-a- 
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pie,  and  set  these  two  doughty  combatants  in 
mortal  fight  with  their  sacks  of  sand.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  us  to  quote  a  few  passages  from 
Gildon's  '  Essay  on  the  Art,  Rise,  and  Progress 
of  the  Stage,'  1710,  by  way  of  showing,  what 
indeed  may  be  inferred  from  Rymer's  own 
book,  that  the  people  were  against  the  critics  :  — 
"  'T  is  my  opinion  that,  if  Shakespear  had  had 
those  advantages  of  learning  which  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  would  have  given 
him,  so  great  a  genius  as  his  would  have  made 
him  a  very  dangerous  rival  in  fame  to  the 
greatest  poets  of  antiquity ;  so  far  am  I  from 
seeing  how  this  knowledge  could  either  have 
curbed,  confined,  or  spoiled  the  natural  excel- 
lence of  his  writings.  For  though  I  must 
always  think  our  author  a  miracle  for  the  age 
he  lived  in,  yet  I  am  obliged,  in  justice  to  rea- 
son and  art,  to  confess  that  he  does  not  come  up 
to  the  ancients  in  all  the  beauties  of  the  drama. 
But  it  is  no  small  honour  to  him,  that  he  has 
surpassed  them  in  the  topics  or  commonplaces. 
And  to  confirm  the  victory  he  obtained  on  that 
head  at  Mr.  Hales's  chamber,  at  Eton,  I  shall, 
in  this  present  undertaking,  not  only  transcribe 
the  most  shining,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the 
same  subjects  in  the  Latin  authors.  This  I  do 
that  I  might  omit  nothing  that  could  do  his 
memory  that  justice  which  he  really  deserves : 
but  to  put  his  errors  and  his  excellences  on  the 
same  bottom  is  to  injure  the  latter,  and  give  the 
enemies  of  our  poet  an  advantage  against  him, 
of  doing  the  same  ;  that  is,  of  rejecting  his 
beauties,  as  all  of  a  piece  with  his  faults.  This 
unaccountable  bigotry  of  the  town  to  the  very 
errors  of  Shakespear  was  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Rymer's  criticisms,  and  drove  him  as  far  into 
the  contrary  extreme.  I  am  far  from  approving 
his  manner  of  treating  our  poet;  though  Mr. 
Dryden  owns  that  all,  or  most,  of  the  faults  he 
has  found  are  just ;  but  adds  this  odd  reflection  : 
And  yet,  says  he,  who  minds  the  critic,  and 
who  admires  Shakespear  less?  That  was  as 
much  as  to  say,  Mr.  Rymer  has  indeed  made 
good  his  charge,  and  yet  the  town  admired  his 
errors  still  :  which  I  take  to  be  a  greater  proof 
of  the  folly  and  abandoned  taste  of  the  town 
than  of  any  imperfections  in  the  critic  ;  which, 
in  my  opinion,  exposed  the  ignorance  of  the  age 
he  lived  in ;  to  which  Mr.  Rowe  very  justly 
ascribes  most  of  his  faults.  It  must  be  owned 
that  Mr.  Rymer  carried  the  matter  too  far,  since 
no  man  that  has  the  least  relish  of  poetry  can 
question  his  genius ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  known 
and  visible  errors,  when  I  read  Shakespear,  even 
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in  some  of  his  most  irregular  plays,  I  am  sur- 
prised into  a  pleasure  so  great,  that  my  judgment 
is  no  longer  free  to  see  the  faults,  though  they 
are  never  so  gross  and  evident.  There  is  such 
a  witchery  in  him  that  all  the  rules  of  art  which 
he  does  not  observe,  though  built  on  an  equally 
solid  and  infallible  reason,  vanish  away  in  the 
transports  of  those  that  he  does  observe,  so  en- 
tirely as  if  I  had  never  known  anything  of  the 
matter."  The  rules  of  art !  It  was  the  extra- 
ordinary folly  of  the  age  which  produced  these 
observations  to  believe  that  Shakspere  realized 
his  great  endeavours  without  any  rule  at  all,  that 
is,  without  any  method.  Rymer  was  such  a 
thorough  believer  in  the  infallibility  of  these 
rules  of  art,  that  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the  very 
highest  power  of  Shakspere,  because  it  did  not 
agree  with  these  rules.  Gildon  believed  in  the 
power,  and  believed  in  the  rules  at  the  same 
time:  hence  his  contradiction.  "The  unac- 
countable bigotry  of  the  town  to  the  very  errors 
of  Shakespear  "  was  the  best  proof  of  the  tri- 
umphant privilege  of  genius  to  abide  in  full 
power  and  tranquillity  amidst  its  own  rules. 
The  small  poets,  and  the  smaller  critics,  were 
working  upon  mechanic  rules.  When  they  saw 
in  Shakspere  something  like  an  adherence  to 
ancient  rules  of  art,  they  cried  out.  Wonderful 
power  of  nature  !  When  they  detected  a  de- 
viation, they  exclaimed.  Pitiable  calamity  of 
ignorance  !  It  is  evident  that  these  critics  could 
not  subject  the  people  to  their  laws  ;  and  they 
despise  the  ignorant  people,  therefore,  as  they 
pity  the  ignorant  Shakspere.  Hear  Gildon 
again  : — "  A  judicious  reader  of  our  author  will 
easily  discover  those  defects  that  his  beauties 
would  make  him  wish  had  been  corrected  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole  art  of  the  drama. 
For  it  is  evident  that,  by  the  force  of  his  own 
judgment,  or  the  strength  of  his  imagination,  he 
has  followed  the  rules  of  art  in  all  those  par- 
ticulars in  which  he  pleases.  I  know  that  the 
rules  of  art  have  been  sufficiently  clamoured 
against  by  an  ignorant  and  thoughtless  sort  of 
men  of  our  age  :  but  it  was  because  they  knew 
nothing  of  them,  and  never  considered  that 
without  some  standard  of  excellence  there  could 
be  no  justice  done  to  merit,  to  which  poetasters 
and  poets  must  else  have  an  equal  claim,  which 
is  the  highest  degree  of  barbarism.  Nay,  with- 
out an  appeal  to  these  very  rules,  Shakespear 
himself  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  most 
worthless  pretenders,  who  have  often  met  with 
an  undeserved  applause,  and  challenge  the  title 
of  great  poets  from   their  success."     We  will 
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only  anticipate  for  a  moment  the  philosophical 
wisdom  of  a  later  school  of  criticism,  to  supply 
an  answer  to  Gildon  :  "  The  spirit  of  poetry, 
like  all  other  living  powers,  must  of  necessity 
circumscribe  itself  by  rules,  were  it  only  to  unite 
power  with  beauty.  It  must  embody  in  order 
to  reveal  itself;  but  a  living  body  is  of  necessity 
an  organized  one  ;  and  what  is  organization  but 
the  connection  of  parts  in  and  for  a  whole,  so 
that  each  part  is  at  once  end  and  means?"* 

The  redoubted  John  Dennis  was  another  of 
the  antagonists  of  Rymer.  He  carried  heavier 
metal  than  Gildon ;  but  he  nevertheless  be- 
longed to  the  cuckoo  school  of  "  rules  of  art." 
He  had  a  just  appreciation  of  Shakspere  as  far 
as  he  went ;  and  a  few  of  his  judgments  cer- 
tainly deserve  a  place  in  this  History  of  Opin- 
ion : — "  Shakespear  was  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  that  the  world  ever  saw  for  the  tragic 
stage.  Though  he  lay  under  greater  disadvan- 
tages than  any  of  his  successors,  yet  had  he 
greater  and  more  genuine  beauties  than  the 
best  and  greatest  of  them.  And  what  makes 
the  brightest  glory  of  his  character,  those  beau- 
ties were  entirely  his  own,  and  owing  to  the 
force  of  his  own  nature  ;  whereas  his  faults  were 
owing  to  his  education,  and  to  the  age  that  he 
lived  in.  One  may  say  of  him  as  they  did  of 
Homer — that  he  had  none  to  imitate,  and  is 
himself  inimitable.  His  imaginations  were  often 
as  just,  as  they  were  bold  and  strong.  He  had 
a  natural  discretion  which  never  could  have 
been  taught  him,  and  his  judgment  was  strong 
and  penetrating.  He  seems  to  have  wanted 
nothing  but  time  and  leisure  for  thought,  to 
have  found  out  those  rules  of  which  he  appears 
so  ignorant.  His  characters  are  always  drawn 
justly,  exactly,  graphically,  except  where  he 
failed  by  not  knowing  history  or  the  poetical 
art.  He  has  ibr  the  most  part  more  fairly  dis- 
tinguished them  than  any  of  his  successors  have 
done,  who  have  falsified  them,  or  confounded 
them,  by  making  love  the  predominant  quality 
in  all.  He  had  so  fine  a  talent  for  touching  the 
passions,  they  are  so  lively  in  him,  and  so  truly 
in  nature,  that  they  often  touch  us  more  without 
their  due  preparation  than  those  of  other  tragic 
poets  who  have  all  the  beauty  of  design  and  all 
the  advantage  of  incidents.  His  master-passion 
was  terror,  which  he  has  often  moved  so  power- 
fully and  so  wonderfully,  that  we  may  justly 
conclude  that,  if  he  had  had  the  advantage  oF 
art  and   learning,  he  would  have  surpassed  the 
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very  best  and  strongest  of  the  ancients.  His 
paintings  are  often  so  beautiful  and  so  lively,  so 
graceful  and  so  powerful,  especially  where  he 
uses  them  in  order  to  move  terror,  that  there  is 
nothing  perhaps  more  accomplished  in  our  Eng- 
lish poetry.  His  sentiments,  for  the  most  part, 
in  his  best  tragedies,  are  noble,  generous,  easy, 
and  natural,  and  adapted  to  the  persons  who 
use  them.  His  expression  is  in  many  places 
good  and  pure  after  a  hundred  years  ;  simple, 
though  elevated — graceful,  though  bold — and 
easy,  though  strong.  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  very  original  of  our  English  tragical  har- 
mony ;  that  is,  the  harmony  of  blank  verse,  di- 
versified often  by  dissyllable  and  trisyllable  ter- 
minations. For  that  diversity  distinguishes  it 
from  heroic  harmony,  and,  bringing  it  nearer  to 
common  use,  makes  it  more  proper  to  gain  at- 
tention, and  more  fit  for  action  and  dialogue. 
Such  verse  we  make  when  we  are  writing  prose  ; 
we  make  such  verse  in  common  conversation. 
If  Shakespear  had  these  great  qualities  by  na- 
ture, what  would  he  not  have  been  if  he  had 
joined  to  so  happy  a  genius  learning  and  the 
poetical  art !  " 

It  was  this  eternal  gabble  about  rules  of  art, 
this  blindness  to  the  truth  that  the  living  power 
of  Shakspere  had  its  own  organization,  that  set 
the  metre-mongers  of  that  day  upon  the  task  of 
improving  Shakspere.  Dennis  was  himself  one 
of  the  great  improvers.  Poetical  justice  was 
one  of  the  rules  for  which  they  clamoured. 
Duncan  and  Banquo  ought  not  to  perish  in 
Macbeth,  nor  Desdemona  in  Othello,  nor  Cor- 
delia and  her  father  in  Lear,  nor  Brutus  in 
Julius  Caesar,  nor  young-  Hamlet  in  Hamlet. 
So  Dennis  argues: — "  The  good  and  the  bad 
perishing  promiscuously  in  the  best  of  Shake- 
spear's  tragedies,  there  can  be  either  none  or 
very  weak  instruction  in  them."  In  this  spirit 
Dennis  himself  sets  to  work  to  remodel  Corio- 
lanus  : — "  Not  only  Aufidius,  but  the  Roman 
tribunes  Sicinius  and  Brutus,  appear  to  me  to 
cry  aloud  for  poetic  vengeance  ;  for  they  are 
guilty  of  two  faults,  neither  of  which  ought  to 
go  unpunished."  Dennis  is  not  only  a  mender 
of  Shakspere's  catastrophes,  but  he  aj)plies  him- 
self to  make  Shakspere's  verses  all  smooth  and 
proper,  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  One 
example  will  be  sufficient.  He  was  no  com- 
mon man  who  attempted  to  reduce  the  follow- 
ing lines  to  classical  regularity  : — 

"  Boy !  False  hound ! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  't  is  thei-e, 
That,  like  au  eagle  in  a  dovecot,  I 
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Flutter'd  your  Volsces  in  Corioli. 
Alone  I  did  it — Boy !" 

John  Dennis  has  accomplished  the  feat : — 

"  This  boy,  that,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecot, 
Flutter'd  a  thousand  Volsces  in  Corioli, 
And  did  it  without  second  or  acquittance. 
Thus  sends  their  mighty  chief  to  mourn  in  hell." 

The  alteration  of  The  Tempest  by  Davenant 
and  Dryden  was,  as  we  have  mentioned,  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  town  by  music 
and  spectacle.  Shadwell  went  farther,  and 
turned  it  into  a  regular  opera ;  and  an  opera  it 
remained  even  in  Garrick's  time,  who  tried  his 
hand  upon  the  same  experiment.  Dennis  was 
a  reformer  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  He 
metamorphosed  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
into  '  The  Comical  Gallant,'  and  prefixed  an 
essay  to  it  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  taste  for 
poetry.  Davenant  changed  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure into  '  The  Law  against  Lovers.'  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  clever  man  and 
something  of  a  poet  should  have  set  about  his 
work  after  this  fashion.  This  is  Shakspere's 
Isabella  : — 

"  Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet. 
For  every  pelting,  petty  officer 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder :  nothing  but 

thunder. 
Merciful  Heaven ! 

Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt, 
Splitt'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myrtle." 

This  is  Davenanfs  : — 

"  If  men  could  thunder 
As  great  Jove  does,  Jove  ne'er  would  quiet  be ; 
For  every  choleric  petty  officer. 
Would  use  his  magazine  in  heaven  for  thunder : 
We  nothing  should  but  thunder  hear.      Sweet 

Heaven ! 
Thou  rather  with  thy  stiff  and  sulph'rous  bolt 
Does  split  the  knotty  and  obdurate  oak. 
Than  the  soft  myrtle." 

'  The  Law  against  Lovers'  was  in  principle  one 
of  the  worst  of  these  alterations ;  for  it  was  a 
hash  of  two  plays— of  Measure  for  Measure, 
and  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  This  was 
indeed  to  destroy  the  organic  life  of  the  author. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  vitality 
of  Shakspere  that,  going  about  their  alterations 
in  the  regular  way,  according  to  the  rules  of 
art,  the  most  stupid  and  prosaic  of  his  improvers 
have  been  unable  to  deprive  the  natural  man  of 
vigour,  even  by  their  most  violent  depletions. 
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His  robustness  was  too  great  even  for  the  poeti- 
cal doctors  to  destroy  it.  Lord  Lansdowne 
actually  stripped  the  flesh  off  Shylock,  but  the 
anatomy  walked  about  vigorously  for  sixty 
years,  till  Macklin  put  the  muscles  on  again. 
Colley  Gibber  turned  King  John  into  '  Papal 
Tyranny,'  and  the  stage  King  John  was  made  to 
denounce  the  Pope  and  Guy  Faux  for  a  century, 
till  Mr.  Macready  gave  us  back  again  the  weak 
and  crafty  king  in  his  original  truth  of  character. 
Nahum  Tate  deposed  the  Richard  II.  of  Shak- 
spere wholly  and  irredeemably,  turning  him  into 
'  The  Sicilian  Usurper.'  How  Gibber  manu- 
factured Richard  III.  is  known  to  all  men. 
Durfey  melted  down  Gymbeline  with  no  slight 
portion  of  alloy.  Tate  remodelled  Lear,— and 
such  a  Lear !  Davenant  mangled  Macbeth ; 
but  we  can  hardly  quarrel  with  him  for  it,  for 
he  gave  us  the  music  of  Locke  in  company  with 
his  own  verses.  It  has  been  said,  as  a  proof 
how  little  Shakspere  was  once  read,  that  Da- 
venant's  alteration  is  quoted  in  '  The  Taller '  in- 
stead of  the  original.  This  is  the  reasoning  of 
Steevens  ;  but  he  has  not  the  candour  to  tell  us, 
that  in  '  The  Tatler,'  No.  Ill,  there  is  a  quota- 
tion from  Hamlet,  with  the  following  remarks  : — 
"  This  admirable  author,  as  well  as  the  best  and 
greatest  men  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations, 
seems  to  have  had  his  mind  thoroughly  seasoned 
with  religion,  as  is  evident  by  many  passages  in 
his  plays,  that  would  not  be  suffered  by  a  mo- 
dern audience."  Steevens  infers  that  Steele,  or 
Addison,  was  not  a  reader  of  Shakspere,  because 
Macbeth  is  quoted  from  an  acted  edition  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  Shakspere  was  not  read  gene- 
rally. If  a  hurried  writer  in  a  daily  paper  (as 
'  The  Tatler  '  was)  were  to  quote  from  some 
acted  editions  at  the  present  day  he  might  fall 
into  the  same  error ;  and  yet  he  might  be  an 
ardent  student  of  Shakspere,  in  a  nation  of  en- 
thusiastic admirers.  The  early  Essayists  offer 
abundant  testimonies,  indeed,  of  their  general 
admiration  of  the  poet.  In  No.  68  of  '  The 
Tatler '  he  is  "  the  great  master  who  ever  com- 
mands our  tears."'  In  No.  160  of  '  The  Spec- 
tator '  Shakspere  is  put  amongst  the  first  class 
of  great  geniuses,  in  company  with  Homer; 
and  this  paper  contains  a  remarkable  instance  of 
a  juster  taste  than  one  might  expect  from  the 
author  of  '  Gato:'— "  We  are  to  consider  that 
the  rule  of  observing  what  the  French  call  the 
bietiseance  in  an  allusion  has  been  found  out  of 
later  years,  and  in  the  colder  regions  of  the 
world  ;  where  we  could  make  some  amends  for 
our  want  of  foicc  and  spirit,   by  a  scrupulous 
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nicety  and  exactness  in  our  compositions."  * 
In  '  The  Spectator,'  419,  amongst  the  papers 
on  '  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,'  Shak- 
spere's  delineations  of  supernatural  beings  are 
thus  mentioned:—"  Among  the  English  Shak- 
speare  has  incomparably  excelled  all  others. 
That  noble  extravagance  of  fancy,  which  he 
had  in  so  great  perfection,  thoroughly  qualified 
him  to  touch  this  weak  superstitious  part  of  his 
reader's  imagination ;  and  made  him  capable 
of  succeeding  where  he  had  nothing  to  support 
him  besides  the  strength  of  his  own  genius. 
There  is  something  so  wild,  and  yet  so  solemn, 
in  the  speeches  of  his  ghosts,  fairies,  witches, 
and  the  like  imaginary  persons,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  thinking  them  natural,  though  we  have 
no  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  them  ;  and  must 
confess,  if  there  are  such  beings  in  the  world, 
it  looks  highly  probable  they  should  talk  and 
act  as  he  has  represented  them." 

We  have  again  an  instance  of  Addison's  good 
taste  in  his  remarks  upon  the  critical  notions  of 
poetical  justice,  which  he  calls  "  a  ridiculous 
doctrine  in  modern  criticism."  Of  the  best 
plays  which  end  unhappily  he  mentions 
Othello,  with  others,  and  adds,  "  King  Lear  is 

*  Mr.  De  Quincey  is  certainly  mistaken  when 
he  says  that  "  Addison  has  never  in  one  instance 
quoted  or  made  any  reference  to  Shakspear."  No. 
160  bears  the  signature  of  C,  and  immediately 
follows  '  The  Vision  of  Mirza,'  bearing  the  same 
signature. 


an  admirable  tragedy  of  the  same  kind,  as  Shak- 
speare  wrote  it ;  but  as  it  is  reformed  according 
to  the  chimerical  notion  of  poetical  justice,  in 
my  humble  opinion  it  has  lost  half  its  beauty." 
All  this  exhibits  a  better  taste  than  we  find  in 
Gildon  and  Dennis  ;  and  it  certainly  is  very 
remarkable  that  Addison,  who  in  his  own 
tragedy  was  laboriously  correct,  as  it  was  called, 
should  have  taken  no  occasion  to  comment  upon 
the  irregularities  of  Shakspere.  Mr.  De  Quin- 
cey says  of  Addison,  "  The  feeble  constitution 
of  the  poetic  faculty  as  existing  in  himself  for- 
bad his  sympathising  with  Shakespear."  The 
feebleness  of  the  poetic  faculty  makes  the 
soundness  of  the  judgment  more  conspicuous. 


[Dennis.] 


IV. 


The  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century 
produced  the  first  of  the  critical  editions  of 
Shakspere.  In  1709  appeared  '  Shakespeare's 
Plays  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  an  Account 
of  his  Life  and  Writings,  by  N.  Rowe.'  We 
should  mention  that  the  third  edition  of  Shak- 
spere's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies,  in 
folio,  appeared  in  1664.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  copies  of  this  edition  were 
destroyed  in  the  Fire  of  London ;  and  a  writer 
whom  we  must  once  more  quote  says,  "  During 
a  whole  century,  only  four  editions  of  his  com- 
plete works,  and  these  small,  were  published ; 
and  there  would  only  have  been  three,  but  for 
the  destructive  Fire  of  London  in  1666."*  The 
destruction  by  the  fire  is  just  as  much  proved  as 
the  smallness  of  the  edition.  One  of  our  best 
*  Life  of  Shakespear  in  '  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia.' 


bibliographers,  Mr.  Lowndes,  whose  '  Biblio- 
grapher's Manual  '  is  a  model  of  accuracy, 
doubts  the  statement  of  the  destruction  by  the 
fire,  "  though  it  has  been  frequently  repeated." 
Upon  the  face  of  it  the  statement  is  improbable. 
If  it  were  a  good  speculation  to  print  the  book 
two  years  before  the  fire,  and  the  stock  so 
printed  had  been  destroyed  in  the  fire,  it  would 
have  been  an  equally  good  speculation  to  have 
reprinted  it  immediately  after  the  fire  ;  and  yet 
the  fourth  edition  did  not  appear  till  1685. 
Some  of  the  copies  of  the  third  edition  bear  the 
date  of  1663 ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
book  was  then  generally  published  ;  for  Pepys, 
under  the  date  of  December  10th,  1663,  has  a 
curious  bibliographical  entry  : — "  To  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  to  my  bookseller's,  and  could  not 
tell  whether  to  lay  out  my  money  for  books  of 
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pleasure,  as  plays,  which  my  nature  was  most 
earnest  in  ;  but  at  last,  after  seeing  Chaucer, 
Dugdale's  '  History  of  Paul's,'  Stow's  '  Lon- 
don,' Gesner,  '  History  of  Trent,'  besides 
Shakespeare,  Jonson,  and  Beaumont's  plays,  I 
at  last  chose  Dr.  Fuller's  '  Worthies,'  '  The 
Cabbala,  or  Collections  of  Letters  of  State,' 
and  a  little  book,  '  Delices  de  Hollande,'  with 
another  little  book  or  two,  all  of  good  use  or 
serious  pleasure;  and  '  Hudibras,',  both  parts, 
the  book  now  in  greatest  fashion  for  drollery, 
though  I  cannot,  I  confess,  see  enough  where 
the  wit  lies."  These  two  folio  editions  supplied 
the  readers  of  Shakspere  for  more  than  forty 
years,  but  we  are  not  hence  to  conclude  that  he 
was  neglected.  Of  Ben  Jonson  during  the 
same  period  there  was  only  one  edition ;  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  only  one ;  of  Spenser 
only  one.  Rowe's  edition  of  Shakspere,  we 
doubt  not,  supplied  a  general  want.  Its  critical 
merits  were  but  small.  The  facts  of  the  '  Life' 
which  he  prefixes  have  been  sufficiently  noticed 
by  us  in  another  place.  The  opinions  expressed 
in  that  '  Life  '  are  few,  and  are  put  forth  with 
little  pretension.  As  might  be  expected,  they 
fully  admit  the  excellence  of  Shakspere,  but 
they  somewhat  fall  into  the  besetting  sin  of  at- 
tempting to  elevate  his  genius  by  depreciating 
his  knowledge  : — "  It  is  without  controversy 
that  in  his  works  we  scarce  find  any  traces  of 
anything  that  looks  like  an  imitation  of  the  an- 
cients. The  delicacy  of  his  taste,  and  the 
natural  bent  of  his  own  great  genius  (equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  some  of  the  best  of  theirs), 
would  certainly  have  led  him  to  read  and  study 
them  with  so  much  pleasure,  that  some  of  their 
fine  images  would  naturally  have  insinuated 
themselves  into,  and  been  mixed  with,  his  own 
writings  ;  so  that  his  not  copying  at  least  some- 
thing from  them  may  be  an  argument  of  his 
never  having  read  them.  Whether  his  igno- 
rance of  the  ancients  were  a  disadvantage  to  him 
or  no,  may  admit  of  a  dispute  :  for  though  the 
knowledge  of  them  might  have  made  him  more 
correct,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the 
regularity  and  deference  for  them,  which  would 
have  attended  that  correctness,  might  have  re- 
strained some  of  that  fire,  impetuosity,  and  even 
beautiful  extravagance,  which  we  admire  in 
Shakspeare  :  and  I  believe  we  are  better  pleased 
with  those  thoughts,  altogether  new  and  un- 
common, which  his  own  imagination  supplied 
him  so  abundantly  with,  than  if  he  had  given  us 
the  most  beautiful  passage  out  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  and  that  in  the  most  agreeable 
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manner  that  it  was  possible  for  a  master  of  the 
English  language  to  deliver  them."  Rowe  also 
falls  into  the  notion  that  Shakspere  did  not  arrive 
at  his  perfection  by  repeated  experiment  and 
assiduous  labour, — a  theory  which  still  has  its 
believers  : — "  It  would  be  without  doubt  a  plea- 
sure to  any  man,  curious  in  things  of  this  kind, 
to  see  and  know  what  was  the  first  essay  of  a 
fancy  like  Shakspeare's.  Perhaps  we  are  not 
to  look  for  his  beginnings,  like  those  of  other 
authors,  amongst  their  least  perfect  writings  ; 
art  had  so  little,  and  nature  so  large  a  share  in 
what  he  did,  that,  for  aught  I  know,  the  per- 
formances of  his  youth,  as  they  were  the  most 
vigorous,  and  had  the  most  fire  and  strength  of 
imagination  in  them,  were  the  best.  I  would 
not  be  thought  by  this  to  mean  that  his  fancy 
was  so  loose  and  extravagant  as  to  be  indepen- 
dent on  the  rule  and  government  of  judgment ; 
but  that  what  he  thought  was  commonly  so 
great,  so  justly  and  rightly  conceived  in  itself, 
that  it  wanted  little  or  no  correction,  and  was 
immediately  approved  by  an  impartial  judgment 
at  the  first  sight."  He  then  enters  into  a  brief 
criticism  of  some  of  the  leading  plays.  In 
speaking  of  The  Tempest,  he  mentions  the  ob- 
servation upon  the  character  of  Caliban  "  which 
three  very  great  men  concurred  in  making  " — 
telling  us  in  a  note  that  these  were  Lord  Falk- 
land, Lord  Chief  Justice  Vaughan,  and  Mr. 
Selden — "  That  Shakspeare  had  not  only  found 
out  a  new  character  in  his  Caliban,  but  had  also 
devised  and  adapted  a  new  manner  of  language 
for  that  character."  Of  Shakspere's  plays,  with 
reference  to  their  art,  he  thus  speaks  : — "  If  one 
undertook  to  examine  the  greatest  part  of  these 
by  those  rules  which  are  established  by  Aris- 
totle, and  taken  from  the  model  of  the  Grecian 
stage,  it  would  be  no  very  hard  task  to  find  a 
great  many  faults ;  but  as  Shakspeare  lived 
under  a  kind  of  mere  light  of  nature,  and  had 
never  been  made  acquainted  with  the  regularity 
of  those  written  precepts,  so  it  would  be  hard 
to  judge  him  by  a  law  he  knew  nothing  of. 
We  are  to  consider  him  as  a  man  that  lived  in  a 
state  of  almost  universal  licence  and  ignorance  ; 
there  was  no  established  judge,  but  every  one 
took  the  liberty  to  write  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  fancy.  When  one  considers 
that  there  is  not  one  play  before  him  of  a  repu- 
tation good  enough  to  entitle  it  to  an  appearance 
on  the  present  stage,  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter 
of  great  wonder  that  he  should  advance  dramatic 
poetry  so  far  as  he  did."  A  second  edition  of 
Rowe's  '  Shakespeare'  appeared  in  1714. 
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[Rowe ] 

In  1725  Pope  produced  his  edition,  magnifi- 
cent as  far  as  printing  went,  in  six  volumes 
quarto.  Of  its  editorial  merits  we  may  say  a 
few  words  when  we  have  to  speak  of  Theobald. 
His  Preface  is  a  masterly  composition,  contain- 
ing many  just  views  elegantly  expressed.  The 
criticism  is  neither  profound  nor  original ;  but 
there  is  a  tone  of  quiet  sense  about  it  which 
shows  that  Pope  properly  appreciated  Shak- 
spere's  general  excellence.  He  believes,  in 
common  with  most  of  his  time,  that  this  excel- 
lence was  attained  by  intuition  ;  and  that  the 
finest  results  were  produced  by  felicitous  acci- 
dents : — 

"  If  ever  any  author  deserved  the  name  of  an 
original  it  was  Shakspeare.  Homer  himself 
drew  not  his  art  so  immediately  from  the  foun- 
tains of  nature,  it  proceeded  through  Egyptian 
strainers  and  channels,  and  came  to  him  not 
without  some  tincture  of  the  learning,  or  some 
cast  of  the  models,  of  those  before  him.  The 
poetry  of  Shakspeare  was  inspiration  indeed  : 
he  is  not  so  much  an  imitator  as  an  instrument 
of  Nature ;  and  it  is  not  so  just  to  say  that  he 
speaks  from  her,  as  that  she  speaks  through 
him. 

"  His  characters  are  so  much  Nature  herself, 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  so  dis- 
tant a  name  as  copies  of  her.  Those  of  other 
poets  have  a  constant  resemblance,  which  shows 
that  they  received  them  from  one  another,  and 
were  but  multipliers  of  the  same  image  :  each 
picture,  like  a  mock-rainbow,  is  but  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  reflection.  But  every  single  character 
in  Shakspeare  is  as  much  an  individual  as  those 
in  life  itself ;  it  is  as  impossible  to  find  any  two 
alike ;  and  such  as  from  their  relation  or  affinity 
in  any  respect  appear  most  to  be  twins,  will, 
upon  comparison,  be  found  remarkably  distinct. 
Int.  Vol.  2  C 


To  this  life  and  variety  of  character  we  must 
add  the  wonderful  preservation  of  it ;  which  is 
such  throughout  his  plays  that,  had  all  the 
speeches  been  printed  without  the  very  names 
of  the  persons,  I  believe  one  might  have  applied 
them  with  certainty  to  every  speaker. 

"  The  power  over  our  passions  was  never 
possessed  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  or  displayed 
in  so  different  instances.  Yet  all  along  there  is 
seen  no  labour,  no  pains  to  raise  them  ;  no  pre- 
paration to  guide  our  guess  to  the  effect,  or  be 
perceived  to  lead  toward  it ;  but  the  heart 
swells,  and  the  tears  burst  out,  just  at  the  pro- 
per places  :  we  are  surprised  the  moment  we 
weep  ;  and  yet  upon  reflection  find  the  passion 
so  just,  that  we  should  be  surprised  if  we  had 
not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very  moment. 

"  How  astonishing  it  is  again  that  the  pas- 
sions directly  opposite  to  these,  laughter  and 
spleen,  are  no  less  at  his  command  !  That  he 
is  not  more  a  master  of  the  great  than  of  the 
ridiculous  in  human  nature  ;  of  our  noblest  ten- 
dernesses, than  of  our  vainest  foibles;  of  our 
strongest  emotions,  than  of  our  idlest  sensa- 
tions ! 

"  Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  passions ;  in 
the  coolness  of  reflection  and  reasoning  he  is 
full  as  admirable.  His  sentiments  are  not  only 
in  general  the  most  pertinent  and  judicious  upon 
every  subject ;  but,  by  a  talent  very  peculiar, 
something  between  penetration  and  felicity,  he 
hits  upon  that  particular  point  on  which  the 
bent  of  each  argument  turns,  or  the  force  of 
each  motive  depends.  This  is  perfectly  amaz- 
ing from  a  man  of  no  education  or  experience  in 
those  great  and  public  scenes  of  life  which  are 
usually  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  ;  so  that  he 
seems  to  have  known  the  world  by  intuition,  to 
have  looked  through  human  nature  at  one 
glance,  and  to  be  the  only  author  that  gives 
ground  for  a  very  new  opinion — that  the  philo- 
sopher, and  even  the  man  of  the  world,  may  be 
born  as  well  as  the  poet." 

These  are  the  excellences  of  Shakspere  ;  but 
Pope  holds  that  he  has  as  great  defects,  and  he 
sets  himself  to  excuse  these  by  arguing  that  it 
was  necessary  to  please  the  populace.  He  then 
proceeds : — 

"  To  judge,  therefore,  of  Shakspeare  by 
Aristotle's  rules,  is  like  trying  a  man  by  the 
laws  of  one  country  who  acted  under  those  of 
another.  He  wrote  to  the  people,  and  wrote  at 
first  without  patronage  from  the  better  sort,  and 
therefore  without  aims  of  pleasing  them  ;  with- 
out assistance  or  advice  from  the  learned,  as 
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without  the  advantage  of  education  or  acquaint- 
ance among  them  ;  without  that  knowledge  of 
the  best  models,  the  ancients,  to  inspire  him 
with  an  emulation  of  them  ;  in  a  word,  without 
any  views  of  reputation,  and  of  what  poets  are 
pleased  to  call  immortality  ;  some  or  all  of  which 
have  encouraged  the  vanity,  or  animated  the 
ambition,  of  other  writers. 

"  Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  when  his  per- 
formances had  merited  the  protection  of  his 
prince,  and  when  the  encouragement  of  the 
court  had  succeeded  to  that  of  the  town,  the 
works  of  his  riper  years  are  manifestly  raised 
above  those  of  his  former.  The  dates  of  his 
plays  sufficiently  evidence  that  his  productions 
improved  in  proportion  to  the  respect  he  had 
for  his  auditors.  And  I  make  no  doubt  this 
observation  would  be  found  true  in  every  in- 
stance, were  but  editions  extant  from  which  we 
might  learn  the  exact  time  when  every  piece 
was  composed,  and  whether  wrote  for  the  town 
or  the  court. 

"  Another  cause  (and  no  less  strong  than  the 
former)  may  be  deduced  from  our  j)oet's  being 
a  player,  and  forming  himself  first  upon  the 
judgments  of  that  body  of  men  whereof  he  was 
a  member.  They  have  ever  had  a  standard  to 
themselves,  upon  other  principles  than  those  of 
Aristotle.  As  they  live  by  the  majority,  they 
know  no  rule  but  that  of  pleasing  the  present 
humour,  and  complying  with  the  wit  in  fashion 
— a  consideration  which  brings  all  their  judg- 
ment to  a  short  point.  Players  are  just  surh 
judges  of  what  is  right  as  tailors  are  of  what  is 
graceful.  And  in  this  view  it  will  be  but  fair 
to  allow  that  most  of  our  author's  faults  are  less 
to  be  ascribed  to  his  wrong  judgment  as  a  poet 
than  to  his  right  judgment  as  a  player." 

Of  Shakspere's  learning  his  editor  thus 
speaks : — 

"  As  to  his  want  of  learning  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  say  something  more :  there  is  certainly 
a  vast  difference  between  learning  and  languages. 
How  far  he  was  ignorant  of  the  latter  I  cannot 
determine  ;  but  it  is  plain  he  had  much  reading 
at  least,  if  they  will  not  call  it  learning.  Nor  is 
it  any  great  matter,  if  a  man  has  knowledge, 
whether  he  has  it  from  one  language  or  from 
another.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  he 
had  a  taste  of  natural  philosophy,  mechanics, 
ancient  and  modern  history,  poetical  learning, 
and  mythology  :  we  find  him  very  knowing  in 
the  customs,  rites,   and   manners  of  antiquity. 

The  manners  of  other  nations 

in  general,  the  Egyptians,  Venetians,  French, 
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&c.,  are  drawn  with  equal  propriety.  What- 
ever object  of  nature  or  branch  of  science  he 
either  speaks  of  or  describes,  it  is  always  with 
competent  if  not  extensive  knowledge  :  his  de- 
scriptions are  still  exact ;  all  his  metaphors 
appropriate,  and  remarkably  drawn  from  the 
true  nature  and  inherent  qualities  of  each  sub- 
ject. When  he  treats  of  ethic  or  politic,  we 
may  constantly  observe  a  wonderful  justness  of 
distinction  as  well  as  extent  of  comprehension. 
No  one  is  more  a  master  of  the  poetical  story,  or 
has  more  frequent  allusions  to  the  various  parts 
of  it.  Mr.  Waller  (who  has  been  celebrated 
for  this  last  particular)  has  not  shown  more 
learning  this  way  than  Shakspeare. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  opinion  pro- 
ceeded originally  from  the  zeal  of  the  partisans 
of  our  author  and  Ben  Jonson,  as  they  endea- 
voured to  exalt  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  It  is  ever  the  nature  of  parties  to  be  in 
extremes ;  and  nothing  is  so  probable  as  that, 
because  Ben  Jonson  had  much  the  more  learn- 
ing, it  was  said  on  the  one  hand  that  Shakspeare 
had  none  at  all  ;  and  because  Shakspeare  had 
much  the  most  wit  and  fancy,  it  was  retorted  on 
the  other  that  Jonson  wanted  both.  Because 
Shakspeare  borrowed  nothing',  it  was  said  that 
Ben  Jonson  borrowed  everything.  Because 
Jonson  did  not  write  extempore,  he  was  re- 
proached with  being  a  year  about  every  piece  ; 
and  because  Shakspeare  wrote  with  ease  and  ra- 
pidity, they  cried,  he  never  once  made  a  blot. 
Nay,  the  spirit  of  opposition  ran  so  high,  that 
whatever  those  of  the  one  side  objected  to  the 
other  was  taken  at  the  rebound,  and  turned  into 
praises,  as  injudiciously  as  their  antagonists  be- 
fore had  made  them  objections." 


[Pope.] 

Much  of  Pope's  Preface  is  then  occupied  with 
illustrations   of    his    opinion    that   Shakspere's 
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works  have  come  down  to  us  defaced  with  innu-  j 
merable  blunders  and  absurdities  which  are  not  | 
to  be  attributed  to  the  author.  We  cannot  at 
all  yield  our  consent  to  this  opinion,  which  goes 
upon  the  assumption  that,  whenever  there  is  an 
obscure  passage ;  whenever  "  mean  conceits  and 
ribaldries"  are  found;  whenever  "low  scenes 
ol'  mobs,  plebeians,  and  clowns  "  are  very  pro- 
minent ;  there  the  players  have  been  at  work  ; 
and  he  thus  argues  upon  the  assumption  : — "  If 
we  give  in  to  this  opinion,  how  many  low  and 
vicious  parts  and  passages  might  no  longer  re- 
flect upon  this  great  genius,  but  appear  unwor- 
thily charged  upon  him !  And  even  in  those  which 
are  really  his,  how  many  faults  may  have  been 
unjustly  laid  to  his  account  from  arbitrary  addi- 
tions, expunctions,  transpositions  of  scenes  and 
lines,  confusion  of  characters  and  persons,  wrong 
application  of  speeches,  corruptions  of  innume- 
rable passages  by  the  ignorance  and  wrong  cor- 
rections of  them  again  by  the  impertinence  of 
his  first  editors !  From  one  or  other  of  these 
considerations  I  am  verily  persuaded  that  the 
greatest  and  the  grossest  part  of  what  are 
thought  his  errors  would  vanish,  and  leave  his 
character  in  a  light  very  different  from  that 
disadvantageous  one  in  which  it  now  ap- 
pears to  us."  There  is  a  larger  question  even 
than  this  that  Pope  propounds.  Are  these 
parts  and  passages  low  and  vicious  ?  Have  we 
these  corruptions  and  imperfections  ?  We  be- 
lieve not.  Pope  accepted  Shakspere  in  the 
spirit  of  his  time,  and  that  was  not  favourable  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  him.  His  con- 
cluding observations  are  characteristic  of  his 
critical  power  : — "  I  will  conclude  by  saying  of 
Shakspeare,  that,  with  all  his  faults,  and  with 
all  the  irregularity  of  his  drama,  one  may  look 
upon  his  works,  in  comparison  of  those  that  are 
more  finished  and  regular,  as  upon  an  ancient 
majestic  piece  of  Gothic  architecture  compared 
with  a  neat  modern  building  ;  the  latter  is  more 
elegant  and  glaring,  but  the  former  is  more 
strong  and  more  solemn.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  in  one  of  these  there  are  materials  enough 
to  make  many  of  the  other.  It  has  much  the 
greater  variety,  and  much  the  nobler  apart- 
ments ;  though  we  are  often  conducted  to  them 
by  dark,  odd,  and  uncouth  passages.  Nor  does 
the  whole  fail  to  strike  us  with  greater  reverence 
though  many  of  the  parts  are  childish,  ill-placed, 
and  unequal  to  its  grandeur." 

In  1726  Lewis  Theobald  published  a  tract 
entitled  '  Shakespear  Restored,  or  Specimens  of 
Blunders  Committed  and  Unamended  in  Pope's 


Edition  of  this  Poet.'  In  Pope's  second  edition 
ot"  Shakspere,  which  appeared  in  17'28,  was  in- 
serted this  contemptuous  notice  : — "  Since  the 
publication  of  our  first  edition,  there  having 
been  some  attempts  upon  Shakspeare  published 
by  Lewis  Theobald  (which  he  would  not  com- 
municate during  the  time  wherein  that  edition 
was  preparing  for  the  press,  when  we,  by  public 
advertisements,  did  request  the  assistance  of  all 
lovers  of  this  author),  we  have  inserted,  in  this 
impression,  as  many  of  em  as  are  judged  of  any 
the  least^  advantage  to  the  poet ;  the  whole 
amounting  to  about  twenty-five  words."  In  the 
same  year  came  out  '  The  Dunciad,'  of  which 
Theobald  was  the  hero  :  — 

"•  High  on  a  gorgeous  seat  that  far  outshone 
Henley's  gilt  tub,  or  Flecknoe's  Irish  throne, 
Great  Tibbald  nods." 

In  a  i'&v;  years  Theobald  was  deposed  from  this 
throne,  and  there,  then,  "  Great  Gibber  sate." 
The  facility  with  which  Theobald  was  trans- 
formed to  Gibber  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  that 
Pope  threw  his  darts  and  dirt  about  him  at  ran- 
dom. But  Theobald  took  a  just  revenge.  In 
1733  he  produced  an  edition  of  Shakspere,  in 
seven  volumes  octavo,  which  annihilated  Pope's 
quartos  and  duodecimos.  The  title-page  of 
Theobald's  Shakspere  bore  that  it  was  "  col- 
lated with  the  oldest  copies,  and  corrected,  with 
Notes."  Pope's  edition  was  not  again  reprinted 
in  London  ;  but  of  Theobald's  there  have  been 
many  subsequent  editions,  and  Steevens  asserts 
that  of  his  first  edition  thirteen  thousand  copies 
were  sold.  Looking  at  the  advantage  which 
Pope  possessed  in  the  pre-eminence  of  his  lite- 
rary reputation,  the  preference  which  was  so 
decidedly  given  to  Theobald's  editions  is  a  proof 
that  the  pubhc  thought  for  themselves  in  the 
matter  of  Shakspere.  Pope  was  not  fitted  for 
the  more  laborious  duties  of  an  editor.  He  col- 
lated, indeed,  the  early  copies,  but  he  set  about 
the  emendation  of  the  text  in  a  manner  so  en- 
tirely arbitrary,  suppressing  passage  after  pas- 
sage upon  the  principle  that  the  players  had 
been  at  work  here,  and  a  blundering  transcriber 
there,  that  no  reader  of  Shakspere  could  rely 
upon  the  integrity  of  Pope's  version.  Theobald 
states  the  contrary  mode  in  which  he  proceeded  : 

"  Whenever  the  author's  sense  is  clear  and 
discoverable  (though,  perchance,  low  and  tri- 
vial), I  have  not  by  any  innovation  tampered 
with  his  text,  out  of  an  ostentation  of  endeavour- 
ing to  make  him  speak  better  than  the  old 
copies  have  done. 

"  Where,  through  all  the  former  editions,  a 
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passage  has  laboured  under  flat  nonsense  and  in- 
vincible darkness,  if,  by  the  addition  or  altera- 
tion of  a  letter  or  two,  or  a  transposition  in  the 
pointing,  I  have  restored  to  him  both  sense  and 
sentiment,  such  corrections,  I  am  persuaded, 
will  need  no  indulgence. 

"  And  whenever  I  have  taken  a  greater  lati- 
tude and  liberty  in  amending,  I  have  constantly 
endeavoured  to  support  my  corrections  and  con- 
jectures by  parallel  passages  and  authorities  from 
himself,  the  surest  means  of  expounding  any 
author  whatsoever." 

Dr.  Johnson  accurately  enough  describes  the 
causes  and  consequences   of   Pope's   failure : — 
"  Confidence  is  the  common  consequence  of  suc- 
cess.    They  whose  excellence  of  any  kind  has 
been  loudly  celebrated,   are  ready  to  conclude 
that  their  powers  are  universal.     Pope's  edition 
fell  below  his  own  expectations,  and  he  was  so 
much  offended,  when  he  was  found  to  have  left 
anything  for  others  to  do,  that  he  passed  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  hostility  with 
verbal  criticism."    But  Johnson  does  not  exhibit 
his  usual  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  mankind 
when   he  attributes  Theobalds  success  to  the 
world's  compassion.     He   calls   him   weak   and 
ignorant,  mean  and  faithless,  petulant  and  osten- 
tatious ;  but  he  affirms  that  this  editor,  "  by  the 
good  luck  of  having  Pope  for  his  enemy,  has 
escaped,    and    escaped   alone,    with   reputation, 
from  this  undertaking.     So  willingly  does  the 
world  support  those  who  solicit  favour  against 
those  who  command  reverence  ;  and  so  easily  is 
he  praised  whom  no  man  can  envy."     This  is 
mere  fine   writing.     The  real  secret  of  Theo- 
bald's success  is  stated  by  Johnson   himself: — 
"  Pope  was  succeeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of 
narrow  comprehension  and   small    acquisitions, 
with  no  native  and  intrinsic  splendour  of  genius, 
with  little  of  the  artificial  light  of  learning,  but 
zealous  for  minute  accuracy,  and  not  negligent 
in  pursuing  it.     He  collated  the  ancient  copies, 
and  rectified  many  errors.     A  man  so  anxiously 
scrupulous   might   have   been   expected   to  do 
more,   but   what   little   he   did  was  commonly 
right."  It  was  because  Theobald  was  "  anxiously 
scrupulous,"  because  he  did  not  attempt  "  to  do 
more  "  than  an  editor  ought  to  do,  that  he  had 
the  public  support.     Nearly  every   succeeding 
editor,  in  his  scorn  of  Theobald,  his  confidence 
in  himself,  and,  what  was  the  most  influential, 
his  want  of  reverence  for  his  author,  endeavoured 
to  make  Shakspere  "  speak  better  than  the  old 
copies  have  done."     Each   for  a  while  had  his 
applause,  but  it  was  not  a  lasting:  fame. 
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There  is  little  in  Theobald's  Preface  to 
mark  the  progress  of  opinion  on  the  writings  of 
Shakspere.  Some  parts  of  this  Preface  are  held 
to  have  been  written  by  Warburton ;  but  if  so, 
his  arrogance  must  have  been  greatly  modified 
by  Theobald's  judgment.  There  is  not  much 
general  remark  upon  the  character  of  the  poet's 
writings  ;  but  what  we  find  is  sensibly  conceived 
and  not  inelegantly  expressed.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  extracting  one  passage  : — 
"  In  how  many  points  of  sight  must  we  be 
obliged  to  gaze  at  this  great  poet !  In  how 
many  branches  of  excellence  to  consider  and 
admire  him  !  Whether  we  view  him  on  the  side 
of  art  or  nature,  he  ought  equally  to  engage  our 
attention  :  whether  we  respect  the  force  and 
greatness  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge and  reading,  the  power  and  address  with 
which  he  throws  out  and  applies  either  nature  or 
learning,  there  is  ample  scope  both  for  our  won- 
der and  pleasure.  If  his  diction  and  the  cloth- 
ing of  his  thoughts  attract  us,  how  much  more 
must  we  be  charmed  with  the  richness  and  va- 
riety of  his  images  and  ideas  !  If  his  images 
and  ideas  steal  into  our  souls  and  strike  upon 
our  fancy,  how  much  are  they  improved  in 
price  when  we  come  to  reflect  with  what  pro- 
priety and  justness  they  are  applied  to  cha- 
racter! If  we  look  into  his  characters,  and  how 
they  are  furnished  and  proportioned  to  the 
employment  he  cuts  out  for  them,  how  are  we 
taken  up  with  the  mastery  of  his  portraits  ! 
What  draughts  of  nature !  What  variety  of 
oiiginals,  and  how  differing  each  from  the 
other ! " 

Undeterred  by  the  failure  of  Pope  in  his 
slashing  amputations.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  ap- 
peared, in  1744,  with  a  splendid  edition  in  six 
volumes  quarto,  printed  at  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  paper  and  the  type.  The  work  was 
intended  as  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Shak- 
spere ;  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  national 
homage  was  to  be  expressed  : — "  As  a  fresh 
acknowledgment  hath  lately  been  paid  to  his 
merit,  and  a  high  regard  to  his  name  and  me- 
mory, by  erecting  his  statue  at  a  public  expense  ; 
so  it  is  desired  that  this  new  edition  of  his  works, 
which  hath  cost  some  attention  and  care,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  another  small  monument  de- 
signed and  dedicated  to  his  honour."  Capell, 
M'ho  came  next  as  an  editor,  says  truly  of  Han- 
mer that  he  "  pursues  a  track  in  which  it  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  he  will  never  be  followed  in 
the   publication  of  any  authors  whatsoever,  for 
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this  were  in  effect  to  annihilate  them  if  carried  a 
little  further."  Collins's  '  Epistle  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hannier  on  his  Edition  of  Shakspeare's  Works,' 
is  an  elegant  though  not  very  vigorous  attempt 
to  express  the  universal  admiration  that  the 
people  of  England  felt  for  the  great  national 
poet.  The  verse-homage  to  Shakspere  after  the 
days  of  Milton  had  no  very  original  character. 
The  cuckoo-note  with  which  these  warblers 
generally  interspersed  their  varied  lays  was  the 
echo  of  Milton's  "  wood-notes  wild,"  which 
they  did  not  perceive  had  a  limited  application 
to  some  particular  play — As  You  Like  It,  for 
instance.  In  Rowe's  prologue  to  '  Jane  Shore  ' 
we  have,— 

"  In  such  an  age  immortal  Shakspeare  wrote, 
By  no  quaint  rules  nor  hamp'ring  critics  taught ; 
With  rough  majestic  force  he  mov'd  the  heart, 
And  strength  and  nature  made  amends  for  art." 

Thomson  asks — 

"  For  lofty  sense, 
Creative  fancy,  and  inspection  keen 
Through  the  deep  windings  of  the  human  heart, 
Is  not  wild  Shakspeare  thine  and  nature's  boast  ?" 

T.  Seward,  addressing  Stratford,  says, — 
"  Thy  bard  was  thine  unschool'd." 
Collins's  Epistle   begins   thus,  speaking  of  the 
works  of  Shakspere  : — 

"  Hard  was  the  lot  those  injur'd  strains  endur'd, 
Unown'd  by  science." 

But  Collins,  in  many  respects  a  true  poet,  has  a 
higher  inspiration  in  his  invocations  of  the  great 
master  of  the  drama  than  most  of  his  fellows  : — 

"  0  more  than  all  in  powerful  genius  bless'd, 
Come,  take  thine  empire  o'er  the  willing  breast ! 
Whate'er  the  wounds  this  youthful  heart  shall  feel, 
Thy  songs  support  me,  and  thy  morals  heal. 
There  every  thought  the  poet's  warmth  may  raise, 
There  native  music  dwells  in  all  the  lays." 

To  Hanmer  succeeded  Warburton,  with  a 
new  edition  of  Pope  enriched  with  his  own  most 
original  notes.  If  it  were  not  painful  to  asso- 
ciate Shakspere,  the  great  master  of  practical 
wisdom,  with  a  critic  who  delights  in  the  most 
extravagant  paradoxes,  we  might  prefer  the 
amusement  of  Warburton's  edition  to  toiling 
through  the  heaps  of  verbal  criticism  which  later 
years  saw  heaped  up.  Warburton,  of  course, 
belonged  to  the  school  of  slashing  emendators. 
The  opening  of  his  Preface  tells  us  what  we  are 
to  expect  from  him  : — 

"  It  hath  been  no  unusual  thing  for  writers, 
when  dissatisfied  with  the  patronage  or  judgment 
of  their  own  times,  to  appeal  to  posterity  for  a 


fair  hearing.  Some  have  even'  thought  fit  to 
apply  to  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  decline 
acquaintance  with  the  public  till  envy  and  pre- 
judice had  quite  subsided.  But  of  all  the  trus- 
ters to  futiu-ity,  commend  me  to  the  author  of 
the  following  poems,  who  not  only  left  it  to 
time  to  do  him  justice  as  it  would,  but  to  find 
him  out  as  it  could  :  for,  what  between  too 
great  attention  to  his  profit  as  a  player,  and  too 
little  to  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  his  works,  left 
to  the  care  of  door-keepers  and  prompters, 
hardly  escaped  the  common  fate  of  those  writ- 
ings, how  good  soever,  which  are  abandoned  to 
their  own  fortune,  and  unprotected  by  party  or 
cabal.  At  length,  indeed,  they  struggled  into 
light;  but  so  disguised  and  travestied,  that  no 
classic  author,  after  having  run  ten  secular  stages 
through  the  blind  cloisters  of  monks  and  canons, 
ever  came  out  in  half  so  maimed  and  mangled  a 
condition." 


[Warburton.] 

There  is  little  in  Warburton's  preface  which 
possesses  any  lasting  interest,  perhaps  with  the 
exception  of  his  defence  against  the  charge  that 
editing  Shakspere  was  unsuitable  to  his  clerical 
profession ; — • 

"  The  great  Saint  Chrysostom,  a  name  con- 
secrated to  immortality  by  his  virtue  and  elo- 
quence, is  known  to  have  been  so  fond  of  Aris- 
tophanes as  to  wake  with  him  at  his  studies,  and 
to  sleep  with  him  under  his  pillow  ;  and  I  never 
heard  that  this  was  objected  either  to  his  piety 
or  his  preaching,  not  even  in  those  times  of  pure 
zeal  and  primitive  religion.  Yet,  in  respect  of 
Shakspeare's  great  sense,  Aristophanes's  best 
wit  is  but  buffoonery ;  and  in  comparison  of 
Aristophanes's  freedoms,  Shakspeare  writes  with 
the  purity  of  a  vestal.  .  .  Of  all  the  literary  ex- 
ercitations  of  speculative  men,  whether  designed 
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for  the  use  or  entertainment  of  the  world,  there 
are  none  of  so  much  importance,  or  what  are 
more  our  immediate  concern,  than  those  which 
let  us  into  the  knowledge  of  our  nature.  Others 
may  exercise  the  reason,  or  amuse  the  imagina- 
tion ;  but  these  only  can  improve  the  heart,  and 
form  the  human  mind  to  wisdom.  Now,  in  this 
science  our  Shakspeare  is  confessed  to  occujjy 
the  foremost  place,  whether  we  consider  the 
amazing  sagacity  with  which  he  investigates 
every  hidden  spring  and  wheel  of  human  action, 
or  his  happy  manner  of  communicating  this 
knowledge,  in  the  just  and  living  paintings 
which  he  has  given  us  of  all  our  passions,  appe- 


tites, and  pursuits.  These  afford  a  lesson  which 
can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  or  too  con- 
stantly inculcated  ;  and  to  engage  the  reader's 
due  attention  to  it  hath  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  this  edition. 

"  As  this  science  (whatever  profound  philo- 
sophers may  think)  is,  to  the  rest,  in  things,  so, 
in  words  (whatever  supercilious  pedants  may 
talk),  every  one's  mother-tongue  is  to  all  other 
languages.  This  hath  still  been  the  sentiment 
of  nature  and  true  wisdom.  Hence,  the  greatest 
men  of  antiquity  never  thought  themselves  better 
employed  than  in  cultivating  their  own  country 
idiom." 


It  was  in  the  year  1741  that  David  Garrick  at 
once  leaped  into  eminence  as  an  actor,  such  as 
had  not  been  won  by  any  man  for  half  a  century. 
He  was  the  true  successor  of  Betterton,  Harris, 
and  Burbage.  His  principal  fame  was,  however, 
like  theirs,  founded  upon  Shakspere.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  there  had  not  been  a 
constant  succession  of  actors  of  Shakspere's  great 
characters,  from  the  death  of  Betterton  to  Gar- 
rick's  appearance.  His  first  character  in  London 
was  Richard  III.  He  made  all  the  great  parts 
of  Shakspere  familiar  to  the  play-going  public 
for  five-and-thirty  years.  '  The  Alchymist '  and 
the  '  Volpone"  of  Ben  Jonson  were  sometimes 
played  ;  '  The  Chances,'  and  '  Rule  a  Wife  and 
Have  a  Wife,'  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ;  but 
we  are  told  by  Davies,  in  his  '  Dramatic  Mis- 
cellanies,' that,  of  their  fifty-four  plays,  only 
these  two  preserved  their  rank  on  the  stage. 
This  is  a  pretty  convincing  proof  of  what  the 
public  opinion  of  Shakspere  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  The  Prologue  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  spoken  by  Garrick  at  the  opening  of 
Drury-lane  Theatre  in  1747,  is  an  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  the  same  opinion  : — 

"  When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barbarous  foes 
First  rear'd  the  stage,  immortal  Shakspeare  rose ; 
Each  change  of  many-colour'd  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagin'd  new  : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign. 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain. 
His  powerful  strokes  presiding  truth  impress'd. 
And  unresisted  passion  storm'd  the  breast. 

"  Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school, 
To  please  in  m-jthod  and  invent  by  rule : 
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His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art 

By  regular  approach  essay'd  the  heart : 

Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays ; 

For  those  who  durst  not  censure  scarce  could  praise. 

A  mortal  born,  he  met  the  gen'ral  doom, 

But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb. 

"  The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fame. 
Nor  wish'd  for  Jonson's  art,  or  Shakspeai-e's  fame. 
Themselves  they  studied ;  as  they  felt  they  writ : 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit. 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend ; 
They  pleas'd  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Yet  Lards  like  these  aspir'd  to  lasting  praise. 
And  proudly  hop'd  to  pimp  in  future  days. 
Their  cause  was  gen'ral,  their  supports  were  strong ; 
Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was  long  ; 
Till  Shame  regain'd  the  post  that  Sense  betray'd. 
And  Virtue  calfd  Oblivion  to  her  aid. 

"  Then,  crush'd  by  rules,  and  weaken'd  as  refin'd, 
For  years  the  pow'r  of  Tragedy  declin'd ; 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept, 
Till  declamation  roar'd  whilst  passion  slept; 
Yet  still  did  Virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread, 
Philosophy  remain'd  though  Nature  fled. 
But  forc'd,  at  length,  her  ancient  reign  to  quit, 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  Wit ; 
Exulting  Folly  hail'd  the  joyous  day. 
And  pantomime  and  song  confirm'd  her  sway. " 

It  is  tolerably  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
this  celebrated  prologue,  that  of  the  early  drama- 
tists Shakspere  reigned  upon  the  stage  supreme, 
if  not  almost  alone.  It  has  been  the  fault  of 
actors,  and  the  flatterers  of  actors,  to  believe 
that  a  dramatic  poet  is  only  known  to  the  world 
through  their  lips.  Garrick  was  held  to  have 
given  life  to  Shakspere.  The  following  in- 
scription on  Garrick's  tomb  in  W^estminster 
Abbey  has  been  truly  held  by  Charles  Lamb  to 
be  "  a  farrago  of  false  thoughts  and  nonsense  :" — 
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[Garrick  ] 

"  To  paint  fair  Nature,  by  divine  command, 
Her  magic  pencil  in  his  glowing  hand, 
A  Shakspeare  rose ;  then,  to  expand  his  fame 
Wide  o'er  this  breathing  -world,  a  Garrick  came. 
Though  sunk  to  death  the  forms  the  Poet  drew, 
The  Actor's  genius  bade  them  breathe  anew ; 
Though,  like  the  bard  himself,  in  night  they  lay. 
Immortal  Garrick  call'd  them  back  to  day  : 
And  till  Eternity  with  power  sublime 
Shall  mark  the  mortal  hour  of  hoary  Time, 
Shakspeare  and  Garrick  like  twin  stars  shall  shine, 
And  earth  irradiate  with  a  beam  divine." 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when,  according  to  the  epitaph,  the 
poet's  forms  were  sunk  in  death  and  lay  in  night, 
there  had  been  thirteen  editions  of  Shakspere's 
collected  works,  nine  of  which  had  appeared 
during  the  preceding  forty  years.  Of  Ben  Jon- 
son  there  had  been  three  editions  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  one  in  the  eighteenth  ;  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  two  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  one  in  the  eighteenth.  Yet,  ab- 
surd and  impertinent  as  it  may  be  to  talk  of 
immortal  Garrick  calling  the  plays  of  Shakspere 
back  to  day,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  very 
power  of  those  plays  to  create  a  school  of  great 
actors  was  in  itself  a  cause  of  their  extension 
amongst  readers.  The  most  monstrous  altera- 
tions, perpetrated  with  the  worst  taste,  and  with 
the  most  essential  ignorance  of  Shakspere's  art, 
were  still  in  some  sort  tributes  to  his  power. 
The  actors  sent  many  to  read  Shakspere  with  a 
true  delight ;  and  then  it  was  felt  how  little  he 
needed  the  aid  of  acting,  and  how  much  indeed 
of  his  highest  excellence  could  only  be  received 
into  the  mind  by  reverent  meditation. 

In  1765  appeared,  in  eight  volumes  octavo, 
'  The  Plays  of  William  Shakspeare,  with  the 
Corrections  and  Illustrations  of  various  Com- 
mentators :  to  which  are  added  Notes  by  Samuel 


\  Johnson.'  This  was  the  foundation  of  the 
I  variorum  editions,  the  principle  of  which  has 
!  been  to  select  from  all  the  commentary,  or 
nearly  all,  that  has  been  produced,  every  opinion 
upon  a  passage,  however  conflicting.  The 
respective  value  of  the  critics  who  had  preceded 
him  are  fully  discussed  by  Johnson  in  the  latter 
I  part  of  his  Preface :  it  will  be  unnecessary  for 
us  to  enter  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
which  was  only  of  temporary  interest.  But  the 
larger  portion  of  Johnson's  Preface  not  only  to 
a  certain  extent  represents  the  tone  of  opinion 
in  Johnson's  age,  but  is  written  with  so  much 
pomp  of  diction,  with  such  apparent  candour, 
and  with  such  abundant  manifestations  of  good 
sense,  that,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  pro- 
duction, it  has  influenced  the  public  opinion  of 
Shakspere  up  to  this  day.  That  the  influence 
has  been  for  the  most  part  evil,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  believing.  Before  proceeding  to 
state  the  grounds  of  this  belief  we  think  it  right 
to  reprint  the  greater  part  of  this  celebrated 
composition — all,  indeed,  that  permanently  be- 
longs to  the  subject  of  our  poet  :  — 

Dr.  Johnson's  Preface. 
"That  praises  are  without  reason  lavished  on 
the  dead,  and  that  the  honours  due  only  to 
excellence  are  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a  complaint 
likely  to  be  always  continued  by  those  who, 
being  able  to  add  nothing  to  truth,  hope  for 
eminence  from  the  heresies  of  paradox  ;  or  those 
who,  being  forced  by  disapjjointment  upon  con- 
solatory expedients,  are  willing  to  hope  from 
posterity  what  the  present  age  refuses,  and  flatter 
themselves  that  the  regard  which  is  yet  denied 
by  envy  will  be  at  last  bestowed  by  time. 

"  Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that 
attracts  the  notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly 
votaries  that  reverence  it,  not  from  reason  but 
from  prejudice.  Some  seem  to  admire  indis- 
criminately whatever  has  been  long  preserved, 
without  considering  that  time  has  sometimes  co- 
operated with  chance ;  all  perhaps  are  more 
willing  to  honour  past  than  present  excellence  ; 
and  the  mind  contemplates  genius  through  the 
shades  of  age,  as  the  eye  surveys  the  sun  through 
artificial  opacity.  The  great  contention  of  criti- 
cism is  to  find  the  faults  of  the  moderns  and  the 
beauties  of  the  ancients.  While  an  author  is  yet 
living,  we  estimate  his  powers  by  his  worst 
performance ;  and  when  he  is  dead,  we  rate 
them  by  his  best. 

"  To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excel- 
lence is  not  absolute  and  definite,  but  gradual 
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and  comparative  ;  to  works  not  raised  upon  prin- 
ciples demonstrative  and  scientific,  but  appealing 
wholly  to  observation  and  experience,  no  other 
test  can  be  applied  than  length  of  duration  and 
continuance  of  esteem.  What  mankind  have 
long  possessed  they  have  often  examined  and 
compared  ;  and  if  they  persist  to  value  the  pos- 
session, it  is  because  frequent  comparisons  have 
confirmed  opinion  in  its  favour.  As  among  the 
works  of  nature  no  man  can  properlj'  call  a  river 
deep,  or  a  mountain  high,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  many  mountains  and  many  rivers ;  so, 
in  the  productions  of  genius,  nothing  can  be 
styled  excellent  till  it  hath  been  compared  with 
other  works  of  the  same  kind.  Demonstration 
immediately  displays  its  power,  and  has  nothing 
to  hope  or  fear  from  the  flux  of  years  ;  but  works 
tentative  and  experimental  must  be  estimated  by 
their  proportion  to  the  general  and  collective 
ability  of  man,  as  it  is  discovered  in  a  long  suc- 
cession of  endeavours.  Of  the  first  building  that 
was  raised,  it  might  be  with  certainty  deter- 
mined that  it  was  round  or  square  ;  but  whether 
it  was  spacious  or  lofty  must  have  been  referred 
to  time.  The  Pythagorean  scale  of  numbers 
was  at  once  discovered  to  be  perfect ;  but  the 
poems  of  Homer  we  yet  know  not  to  transcend 
the  common  limits  of  human  intelligence,  but 
by  remarking  that  nation  after  nation,  and  cen- 
tury after  century,  has  been  able  to  do  little  more 
than  transpose  his  incidents,  new  name  his  cha- 
racters, and  paraphrase  his  sentiments. 

"  The  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have 
long  subsisted  arises  therefore  not  from  any 
credulous  confidence  in  the  superior  wisdom  of 
past  ages,  or  gloomy  persuasion  of  the  degene- 
racy of  mankind,  but  is  the  consequence  of 
acknowledged  and  indubitable  positions,  that 
what  has  been  longest  known  has  been  most  con- 
sidered, and  what  is  most  considered  is  best 
understood. 

"  The  poet  of  whose  works  I  have  undertaken 
the  revision  may  now  begin  to  assume  the  dig- 
nity of  an  ancient,  and  claim  the  privilege  of 
established  fame  and  prescriptive  veneration. 
He  has  long  outlived  his  century,  the  term  com- 
monly fixed  as  the  test  of  literary  merit.  What- 
ever advantages  he  might  once  derive  from  per- 
sonal allusions,  local  customs,  or  temporary 
opinions,  have  for  many  years  been  lost ;  and 
every  topic  of  merriment,  or  motive  of  sorrow, 
which  the  modes  of  artificial  life  afforded  him, 
now  only  obscure  the  scenes  which  they  once 
illuminated.  The  effects  of  favour  and  com- 
petition are  at  an  end ;  the  tradition  of  his  friend- 
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ships  and  his  enmities  has  perished  ;  his  works 
support  no  opinion  with  arguments,  nor  supply 
any  faction  with  invectives  ;  they  can  neither  in- 
dulge vanity  nor  gratify  malignity  ;  but  are  read 
without  any  other  reason  than  the  desire  of 
pleasure,  and  are  therefore  praised  only  as  plea- 
sure is  obtained  :  yet,  thus  unassisted  by  interest 
or  passion,  they  have  passed  through  variations 
of  taste  and  changes  of  manners,  and,  as  they 
devolved  from  one  generation  to  another,  have 
received  new  honours  at  every  transmission. 

"  But  because  human  judgment,  though  it  be 
gradually  gaining  upon  certainty,  never  becomes 
infallible  ;  and  approbation,  though  long  con- 
tinued, may  yet  be  only  the  approbation  of  pre- 
judice or  fashion  ;  it  is  proper  to  inquire  by  what 
peculiarities  of  excellence  Shakspeare  has  gained 
and  kept  the  favour  of  his  countrymen. 

"  Nothing  can  please  many  and  please  long, 
but  just  representations  of  general  nature.  Par- 
ticular manners  can  be  known  to  few,  and  there- 
fore few  only  can  judge  how  nearly  they  are 
copied.  The  irregular  combinations  of  fanciful 
invention  may  delight  a  while,  by  that  novelty 
of  which  the  common  satiety  of  life  sends  us  all 
in  quest ;  the  pleasures  of  sudden  wonder  are 
soon  exhausted,  and  the  mind  can  only  repose 
on  the  stability  of  truth. 

"Shakspeare  is,  above  all  writers,  at  least 
above  all  modern  writers,  the  poet  of  nature  ; 
the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his  readers  a  faithful 
mirror  of  manners  and  of  life.  His  characters 
are  not  modified  by  the  customs  of  particular 
places,  unpractised  by  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  by 
the  peculiarities  of  studies  or  professions,  which 
can  operate  but  upon  small  numbers  ;  or  by  the 
accidents  of  transient  fashions  or  temporary 
opinions  :  they  are  the  genuine  progeny  of  com- 
mon humanity  ;  such  as  the  world  will  always 
supply,  and  observation  will  always  find.  His 
persons  act  and  speak  by  the  influence  of  those 
general  passions  and  principles  by  which  all 
minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of  life 
is  continued  in  motion.  In  the  writings  of  other 
poets  a  character  is  too  often  an  individual ;  in 
those  of  Shakspeare  it  is  commonly  a  species. 

"  It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that 
so  much  instruction  is  derived.  It  is  this  which 
fills  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  with  practical 
axioms  and  domestic  wisdom.  It  was  said  of 
Euripides,  that  every  verse  was  a  precept ;  and 
it  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare,  that  from  his  M'orks 
may  be  collected  a  system  of  civil  and  econo- 
mical prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not  shown 
in  the  splendour  of  particular  passages,  but  by 
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the  progress  of  his  fable  and  the  tenour  of  his 
dialogue ;  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend  him 
by  select  quotations  will  succeed  like  the  pedant 
in  Hierocles,  who,  when  he  offered  his  house  to 
sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a  specimen. 

"  It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much 
Shakspeare  excels  in  accommodating  his  senti- 
ments to  real  life,  but  by  comparing  him  with 
other  authors.  It  was  observed  of  the  ancient 
schools  of  declamation,  that  the  more  diligently 
they  were  frequented  the  more  was  the  student 
disqualified  for  the  world,  because  he  found 
nothing  there  which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any 
other  place.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied 
to  every  stage  but  that  of  Shakspeare.  The 
theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other  direction,  is 
peopled  by  such  characters  as  were  never  seen, 
conversing  in  a  language  which  was  never  heard, 
upon  topics  which  will  never  arise  in  the  com- 
merce of  mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this 
author  is  often  so  evidently  determined  by  the 
incident  which  produces  it,  and  is  pursued  with 
so  much  ease  and  simplicity,  that  it  seems 
scarcely  to  claim  the  merit  cf  fiction,  but  to  have 
been  gleaned  by  diligent  selection  out  of  com- 
mon conversation  and  common  occurrences. 

"  Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  agent 
is  love,  by  whose  power  all  good  and  evil  is 
distributed,  and  every  action  quickened  or  re- 
tarded. To  bring  a  lover,  a  lady,  and  a  rival 
into  the  fable  ;  to  entangle  them  in  contradic- 
tory obligations,  perplex  them  with  oppositions 
of  interest,  and  harass  them  with  violence  of  de- 
sires inconsistent  with  each  other;  to  make 
them  meet  in  rapture,  and  part  in  agony  ;  to  fill 
their  mouths  with  hyperbolical  joy  and  out- 
rageous sorrow ;  to  distress  them  as  nothing 
human  ever  was  distressed  ;  to  deliver  them  as 
nothing  human  ever  was  delivered,  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  modern  dramatist.  For  this,  proba- 
bility is  violated,  life  is  misrepresented,  and 
language  is  depraved.  But  love  is  only  one  of 
many  passions  ;  and,  as  it  has  no  great  influence 
upon  the  sum  of  life,  it  has  little  operation  in 
the  dramas  of  a  poet  who  caught  his  ideas  from 
the  living  world,  and  exhibited  only  what  he 
saw  before  him.  He  knew  that  any  other  pas- 
sion, as  it  was  regular  or  exorbitant,  was  a  cause 
of  happiness  or  calamity. 

"  Characters  thus  ample  and  general  were  not 
easily  discriminated  and  preserved,  yet  perhaps 
no  poet  ever  kept  his  personages  more  distinct 
from  each  other.  I  will  not  say,  with  Pope, 
that  every  speech  may  be  assigned  to  the  proper 
speaker,  because  many  speeches  there  are  which 


have  nothing  characteristical ;  but,  perhaps, 
though  some  may  be  equally  adapted  to  every 
person,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  that  can 
be  properly  transferred  from  the  present  pos- 
sessor to  another  claimant.  The  choice  is  right, 
when  there  is  reason  for  choice. 

"  Other  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention  by 
hyperbolical  or  aggravated  characters,  by  fabu- 
lous and  unexampled  excellence  or  depravity,  as 
the  writers  of  barbarous  romances  invigorated 
the  reader  by  a  giant  and  a  dwarf;  and  he  that 
should  form  his  expectations  of  human  affairs 
from  the  play,  or  from  the  tale,  would  be  equally 
deceived.  Shakspeare  has  no  heroes  ;  his  scenes 
are  occupied  only  by  men,  who  act  and  speak 
as  the  reader  thinks  that  he  should  himself  have 
spoken  or  acted  on  the  same  occasion  ;  even 
where  the  agency  is  supernatural,  the  dialogue 
is  level  with  life.  Other  writers  disguise  the 
most  natural  passions  and  most  frequent  inci- 
dents, so  that  he  who  contemplates  them  in  the 
book  will  not  know  them  in  the  world  :  Shak- 
speare approximates  the  remote,  and  familiarizes 
the  wonderful ;  the  event  which  he  represents 
will  not  happen,  but,  if  it  were  possible,  its 
effects  would  probably  be  such  as  he  has  as- 
signed ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  not  only 
shown  human  nature  as  it  acts  in  real  exigencies, 
but  as  it  would  be  found  in  trials  to  which  it 
cannot  be  exposed. 

"This  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare, 
that  his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life ;  that  he  who 
has  mazed  his  imagination,  in  following  the 
phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  before 
him,  may  here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstasies, 
by  reading  human  sentiments  in  human  lan- 
guage;  by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit  may 
estimate  the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a 
confessor  predict  the  progress  of  the  passions. 

"  His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  ex- 
posed him  to  the  censure  of  critics  who  form 
their  judgments  upon  narrower  principles. 
Dennis  and  Rymer  think  his  Romans  not  suffi- 
ciently Roman  ;  and  Voltaire  censures  his  kings 
as  not  completely  royal.  Dennis  is  offended  that 
Menenius,  a  senator  of  Rome,  should  play  the 
buffoon ;  and  Voltaire  perhaps  thinks  decency 
violated  when  the  Danish  usurper  is  represented 
as  a  drunkard.  But  Shakspeare  always  makes 
nature  predominate  over  accident ;  and,  if  he 
preserves  the  essential  character,  is  not  very 
careful  of  distinctions  superinduced  and  adven- 
titious. Plis  story  requires  Romans  or  kings, 
but  he  thinks  only  on  men.  He  knew  that 
Rome,  like  every  other  city,  had  men  of  all 
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dispositions ;  and,  wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went 
into  the  senate-house  for  that  which  the  senate- 
house  would  certainly  have  afforded  him.  He 
was  inclined  to  show  an  usurper  and  a  murderer 
not  only  odious  but  despicable :  he  therefore 
added  drunkenness  to  his  other  qualities,  know- 
ing that  kings  love  wine  like  other  men,  and  that 
wine  exerts  its  natural  power  upon  kings. 
These  are  the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds  ;  a  poet 
overlooks  the  casual  distinction  of  country  and 
condition,  as  a  painter,  satisfied  with  the  figure, 
neglects  the  drapery. 

"  The  censure  which  he  has  incurred  by 
mixing  comic  and  tragic  scenes,  as  it  extends  to 
all  his  works,  deserves  more  considei-ation.  Let 
the  fact  be  first  stated  and  then  examined. 

"  Shakspeare's  plays  are  not,  in  the  rigorous 
and  critical  sense,  either  tragedies  or  comedies, 
but  compositions  of  a  distinct  kind  ;  exhibiting 
the  real  state  of  sublunary  nature,  which  partakes 
of  good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with 
endless  variety  of  proportion  and  innumerable 
modes  of  combination  ;  and  expressing  the 
course  of  the  world,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  is 
the  gain  of  another  ;  in  which,  at  the  same  time, 
the  reveller  is  hasting  to  his  wine,  and  the 
mourner  burying  his  friend  ;  in  which  the  ma- 
lignity of  one  is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frolic 
of  another ;  and  many  mischiefs  and  many 
benefits  are  done  and  hindered  without  design. 

"  Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes  and 
casualties,  the  ancient  poets,  according  to  the 
laws  which  custom  had  prescribed,  selected, 
some  the  crimes  of  men  and  some  their  absur- 
dities ;  some  the  momentous  vicissitudes  of  life, 
and  some  the  lighter  occurrences ;  some  the 
terrors  of  distress,  and  some  the  gaieties  of  pros- 
perity. Thus  rose  the  two  modes  of  imitation 
known  by  the  names  of  tragedy  and  comedy — 
compositions  intended  to  promote  different  ends 
by  contrary  means,  and  considered  as  so  little 
allied,  that  I  do  not  recollect  among  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  a  single  writer  who  attempted  both. 

"  Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  excit- 
ing laughter  and  sorrow  not  only  in  one  mind 
but  in  one  composition.  Almost  all  his  plays 
are  divided  between  serious  and  ludicrous  cha- 
racters, and,  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  the 
design,  sometimes  produce  seriousness  and  sor- 
row, and  sometimes  levity  and  laughter. 

"  That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  criticism  will  be  readily  allowed  ;  but  there 
is  always  an  appeal  open  from  criticism  to  nature. 
The  end  of  writing  is  to   instruct;  the  end  of  I 
poetry   is   to   instruct  by  pleasing.     That  the  1 


mingled  drama  may  convey  all  the  instruction  of 
tragedy  or  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  because  it 
includes  both  in  its  alternations  of  exhibition, 
and  approaches  nearer  than  either  to  the  appear- 
ance of  life,  by  showing  how  great  machinations 
and  slender  designs  may  promote  or  obviate  one 
another,  and  the  high  and  the  low  co-operate 
in  the  general  system  by  unavoidable  concate- 
nation. 

"  It  is  objected  that  by  this  change  of  scenes 
the  passions  are  interrupted  in  their  progression, 
and  that  the  principal  event,  being  not  advanced 
by  a  due  gradation  of  preparatory  incidents, 
wants  at  last  the  power  to  move,  which  consti- 
tutes the  perfection  of  dramatic  poetry.  This 
reasoning  is  so  specious  that  it  is  received  as  true 
even  by  those  who  in  daily  experience  feel  it  to 
be  false.  The  interchanges  of  mingled  scenes 
seldom  fail  to  produce  the  intended  vicissitudes 
of  passion.  Fiction  cannot  move  so  much  but 
that  the  attention  may  be  easily  transferred  ;  and 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  pleasing  melan- 
choly may  be  sometimes  interrupted  by  unwel- 
come levity,  yet  let  it  be  considered  likewise 
that  melancholy  is  often  not  pleasing,  and  that 
the  disturbance  of  one  man  may  be  the  relief  of 
another ;  that  different  auditors  have  different 
habitudes  ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  all  pleasure 
consists  in  variety. 

"  The  players,  who  in  their  edition  divided 
our  author's  works  into  comedies,  histories,  and 
tragedies,  seem  not  to  have  distinguished  the 
three  kinds  by  any  very  exact  or  definite  ideas. 

"  An  action  which  ended  happily  to  the  prin- 
cipal persons,  however  serious  or  distressful 
through  its  intermediate  incidents,  in  their 
opinion  constituted  a  comedy.  This  idea  of  a 
comedy  continued  long  amongst  us,  and  plays 
were  written,  which,  by  changing  the  catas- 
trophe, were  tragedies  to-day  and  comedies  to- 
morrow. 

"  Tragedy  was  not  in  those  times  a  poem  of 
more  general  dignity  or  elevation  than  comedy  ; 
it  required  only  a  calamitous  conclusion,  with 
which  the  common  criticism  of  that  age  was 
satisfied,  whatever  lighter  pleasure  it  afforded 
in  its  progress. 

"  History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with  no 
other  than  chronological  succession,  independent 
on  each  other,  and  without  any  tendency  to  in- 
troduce or  regulate  the  conclusion.  It  is  not 
always  very  nicely  distinguished  from  tragedy. 
There  is  not  much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of 
action  in  the  tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
than   in   the   history  of  Richard   the   Second. 
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But  a  history  might  be  continued  through  many 
piays ;  as  it  had  no  plan,  it  had  no  limits. 

"Through  all  these  denominations  of  the 
drama  Shakspeare's  mode  of  composition  is  the 
same  ;  an  interchange  of  seriousness  and  merri- 
ment, by  which  the  mind  is  softened  at  one 
time  and  exhilarated  at  another.  But,  whatever 
be  his  purpose,  whether  to  gladden  or  depress, 
or  to  conduct  the  story,  without  vehemence  or 
emotion,  through  tracts  of  easy  and  familiar 
dialogue,  he  never  fails  to  attain  his  purpose  ;  as 
he  commands  us,  we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  sit 
silent  with  quiet  expectation,  in  tranquillity 
without  indifference. 

"  When  Shakspeare's  plan  is  understood,  most 
of  the  criticisms  of  Rymer  and  Voltaire  vanish 
away.  The  play  of  Hamlet  is  opened,  without 
impropriety,  by  two  centinels  ;  lago  bellows  at 
Brabantlo's  window,  without  injury  to  the 
scheme  of  the  play,  though  in  terms  which  a 
modern  audience  would  not  easily  endure  ;  the 
character  of  Polonius  is  seasonable  and  useful ; 
and  the  Gravediggers  themselves  may  be  heard 
with  applause. 

"  Shakspeare  engaged  in  dramatic  poetry  wath 
the  world  open  before  him  ;  the  rules  of  the 
ancients  were  yet  known  to  few ;  the  public 
judgment  was  unformed  ;  he  had  no  example  of 
such  fame  as  might  force  him  upon  imitation, 
nor  critics  of  such  authority  as  might  restrain 
his  extravagance :  he  therefore  indulged  his 
natural  disposition,  and  his  disposition,  as  Rymer 
has  remarked,  led  him  to  comedy.  In  tragedy 
he  often  writes  with  great  appearance  of  toil  and 
study  what  is  written  at  last  with  little  felicity ; 
but  in  his  comic  scenes  he  seems  to  produce 
without  labour  what  no  labour  can  improve.  In 
tragedy  he  is  always  struggling  after  some  occa- 
sion to  be  comic,  but  in  comedy  he  seems  to 
repose,  or  to  luxuriate,  as  in  a  mode  of  thinking 
congenial  to  his  nature.  In  his  tragic  scenes 
there  is  always  something  wanting,  but  his 
comedy  often  surpasses  expectation  or  desire. 
His  comedy  pleases  by  the  thoughts  and  the 
language,  and  his  tragedy  for  the  greater  part 
by  incident  and  action.  His  tragedy  seems  to 
be  skill,  his  comedy  to  be  instinct. 

"  The  force  of  his  comic  scenes  has  suffered 
little  diminution  from  the  changes  made  by  a 
century  and  a  half  in  manners  or  in  words.  As 
his  personages  act  upon  principles  arising  from 
genuine  passion,  very  little  modified  by  particu- 
lar forms,  their  pleasures  and  vexations  are 
communicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  places  ; 
they   are   natural,  and  therefore  durable  ;    the 


adventitious  peculiarities  of  personal  habits  are 
only  superficial  dyes,  bright  and  pleasing  for  a 
little  while,  yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim  tinct, 
without  any  remains  of  former  lustre  :  but  the 
discrimination  of  true  passion  are  the  colours  of 
nature  ;  they  pervade  the  whole  mass,  and  can 
only  perish  with  the  body  that  exhibits  them. 
The  accidental  compositions  of  heterogeneous 
modes  are  dissolved  by  the  chance  which  com- 
bined them ;  but  the  uniform  simplicity  of 
primitive  qualities  neither  admits  increase  nor 
suffers  decay.  The  sand  heaped  by  one  flood 
is  scattered  by  another,  but  the  rock  always  con- 
tinues in  its  place.  The  stream  of  time,  which 
is  continually  washing  the  dissoluble  fabrics  of 
other  poets,  passes  without  injury  by  the  adamant 
of  Shakspeare. 

"  If  there  be,  what  I  believe  there  is,  in 
every  nation,  a  style  which  never  becomes  obso- 
lete, a  certain  mode  of  phraseology  so  consonant 
and  congenial  to  the  analogy  and  principles  of 
its  respective  language  as  to  remain  settled  and 
unaltered,  this  style  is  probably  to  be  sought  in 
the  common  intercourse  of  life,  among  those 
who  speak  only  to  be  understood,  without  am- 
bition of  elegance.  The  polite  are  alwaj^s 
catching  modish  innovations,  and  the  learned 
depart  from  established  forms  of  speech,  in  hope 
of  finding  or  making  better  ;  those  who  wish 
for  distinction  forsake  the  vulgar,  when  the 
vulgar  is  right ;  but  there  is  a  conversation 
above  grossness  and  below  refinement,  where 
propriety  resides,  and  where  this  poet  seems  to 
have  gathered  his  comic  dialogue.  He  is 
therefore  more  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  the  pre- 
sent age  than  any  other  author  equally  remote, 
and  among  his  other  excellences  deserves  to  be 
studied  as  one  of  the  original  masters  of  our  lan- 
guage. 

"  These  observations  are  to  be  considered  not 
as  unexceptionably  constant,  but  as  containing 
general  and  predominant  truth.  Shakspeare's 
familiar  dialogue  is  affirmed  to  be  smooth  and 
clear,  yet  not  wholly  without  ruggedness  or 
difficulty  ;  as  a  country  may  be  eminently  fruit- 
ful, though  it  has  spots  unfit  for  cultivation  :  his 
characters  are  praised  as  natural,  though  their 
sentiments  are  sometimes  forced,  and  their  ac- 
tions improbable  ;  as  the  earth  upon  the  whole 
is  spherical,  though  its  surface  is  varied  with 
protuberances  and  cavities. 

"  Shakspeare  with  his  excellences  has  like- 
wise faults,  and  faults  sufficient  to  obscure  and 
overwhelm  any  other  merit.     I  shall  show  them 
in  the  proportion  in  which  they  appear  to  me, 
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without  envious  malignity  or  superstitious  vene- 
ration. No  question  can  be  more  innocently 
discussed  than  a  dead  poet's  pretensions  to  re- 
novi^n  ;  and  little  regard  is  due  to  that  bigotry 
which  sets  candour  higher  than  truth. 

"  His  first  defect  is  that  to  which  may  be 
imputed  most  of  the  evil  in  books  or  in  men. 
He  sacrifices  virtue  to  convenience,  and  is  so 
much  more  careful  to  please  than  to  instruct, 
that  he  seems  to  write  without  any  moral  pur- 
pose. From  his  writings  indeed  a  system  of 
social  duty  may  be  selected,  for  he  that  thinks 
reasonably  must  think  morally;  but  his  precepts 
and  axioms  drop  casually  from  him  ;  he  makes 
no  just  distribution  of  good  or  evil,  nor  is  always 
careful  to  show  in  the  virtuous  a  disapprobation 
of  the  wicked ;  he  carries  his  persons  indiffer- 
ently through  right  and  wrong,  and  at  the  close 
dismisses  them  without  further  care,  and  leaves 
their  examples  to  operate  by  chance.  This 
fault  the  barbarity  of  his  age  cannot  extenuate  ; 
for  it  is  always  a  writer's  duty  to  make  the 
world  better,  and  justice  is  a  virtue  independent 
on  time  or  place. 

"  The  plots  are  often  so  loosely  formed  that 
a  very  slight  consideration  may  improve  them, 
and  so  carelessly  pursued  that  he  seems  not 
always  fully  to  comprehend  his  own  design.  He 
omits  opportunities  of  instructing  or  delighting 
which  the  train  of  his  story  seems  to  force  upon 
him,  and  apparently  rejects  those  exhibitions 
which  would  be  more  affecting  for  the  sake  of 
those  which  are  more  easy. 

"  It  may  be  observed  that  in  many  of  his 
plays  the  latter  part  is  evidently  neglected. 
When  he  found  himself  near  the  end  of  his 
work,  and  in  view  of  his  reward,  he  shortened 
the  labour  to  snatch  the  profit.  He  therefore 
remits  his  efforts  where  he  should  most  vigor- 
ously exert  them,  and  his  catastrophe  is  impro- 
bably produced  or  imperfectly  represented. 

"  He  had  no  regard  to  distinction  of  time  or 
place,  but  gives  to  one  age  or  nation,  without 
scruple,  the  customs,  institutions,  and  opinions 
of  another,  at  the  expense  not  only  of  likelihood, 
but  of  possibility.  These  faults  Pope  has  en- 
deavoured, with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  to 
transfer  to  his  imagined  interpolators.  We  need 
not  wonder  to  find  Hector  quoting  Aristotle 
when  we  see  the  loves  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta 
combined  with  the  Gothic  mythology  of  fairies. 
Shakspeare,  indeed,  was  not  the  only  violator 
of  chronology,  for  in  the  same  age  Sidney,  who 
wanted  not  the  advantages  of  learning,  has,  in 
his  '  Arcadia,'  confounded  the  pastoral  with  the 
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feudal  times ;  the  days  of  innocence,  quiet,  and 
security  with  those  of  turbulence,  violence,  and 
adventure. 

"  In  his  comic  scenes  he  is  seldom  very  suc- 
cessful when  he  engages  his  characters  in  re- 
ciprocations of  smartness  and  contests  of  sar- 
casm ;  their  jests  are  commonly  gross,  and  their 
pleasantry  licentious ;  neither  his  gentlemen 
nor  his  ladies  have  much  delicacy,  nor  are 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  his  clowns  by  any 
appearance  of  refined  manners.  Whether  he 
represented  the  real  conversation  of  his  time  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  time  of 
stateliness,  formality,  and  reserve  ;  yet,  perhaps, 
the  relaxations  of  that  severity  were  not  very 
elegant.  There  must,  however,  have  been 
always  some  modes  of  gaiety  preferable  to 
others,  and  a  writer  ought  to  choose  the  best. 

"  In  tragedy  his  performance  seems  constantly 
to  be  worse  as  his  labour  is  more.  The  effu- 
sions of  passion,  which  exigence  forces  out,  are 
for  the  most  part  striking  and  energetic  ;  but 
whenever  he  solicits  his  invention,  or  strains  his 
faculties,  the  offspring  of  his  throes  is  tumour, 
meanness,  tediousness,  and  obscurity. 

"  In  narration  he  affects  a  disproportionate 
pomp  of  diction,  and  a  wearisome  train  of  cir- 
cumlocution, and  tells  the  incident  imperfectly 
in  many  words,  which  might  have  been  more 
plainly  delivered  in  few.  Narration  in  dramatic 
poetry  is  naturally  tedious,  as  it  is  unanimated 
and  inactive,  and  obstructs  the  progress  of  the 
action  ;  it  should  therefore  always  be  rapid  and 
enlivened  by  frequent  interruption.  Shak- 
speare found  it  an  encumbrance,  and,  instead 
of  lightening  it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to  re- 
commend it  by  dignity  and  splendour. 

"  His  declamations  or  set  speeches  are  com- 
monly cold  and  weak,  for  his  power  was  the 
power  of  Nature  ;  when  he  endeavoured,  like 
other  tragic  writers,  to  catch  opportunities  of 
amplification,  and,  instead  of  inquiring  what  the 
occasion  demanded,  to  show  how  much  his 
stores  of  knowledge  could  supply,  he  seldom 
escapes  without  the  pity  or  resentment  of  his 
reader. 

"  It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then 
entangled  with  an  unwieldy  sentiment,  which 
he  cannot  well  express  and  will  not  reject ;  he 
struggles  with  it  awhile,  and  if  it  continues 
stubborn,  comprises  it  in  words  such  as  occur, 
and  leaves  it  to  be  disentangled  and  evolved 
by  those  who  have  more  leisure  to  bestow 
upon  it. 
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"  Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  in- 
tricate the  thought  is  subtle,  or  the  image  always 
great  where  the  line  is  bulky ;  the  equality  of 
words  to  things  is  very  often  neglected,  and 
trivial  sentiments  and  vulgar  ideas  disappoint 
the  attention,  to  which  they  are  recommended 
by  sonorous  epithets  and  swelling  figures. 

"  But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have 
most  reason  to  complain  when  he  approaches 
nearest  to  his  highest  excellence,  and  seems 
fully  resolved  to  sink  them  in  dejection  and 
mollify  them  with  tender  emotions  by  the  fall 
of  greatness,  the  danger  of  innocence,  or  the 
crosses  of  love.  What  he  does  best  he  soon 
ceases  to  do.  He  is  not  long  soft  and  pathetic 
without  some  idle  conceit  or  contemptible  equi- 
vocation. He  no  sooner  begins  to  move  than 
he  counteracts  himself,  and  terror  and  pity,  as 
they  are  rising  in  the  mind,  are  checked  and 
blasted  by  sudden  frigidity. 

"  A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare  what  luminous 
vapours  are  to  the  traveller;  he  follows  it  at  all 
adventures  ;  it  is  sure  to  lead  him  out  of  the 
■way,  and  sure  to  engulf  him  in  the  mire.  It 
has  some  malignant  power  over  his  mind,  and 
its  fascinations  are  irresistible.  Whatever  be 
the  dignity  or  profundity  of  his  disquisition, 
whether  he  be  enlarging  knowledge  or  exalting 
affection,  whether  he  be  amusing  the  attention 
with  incidents  or  enchaining  it  in  suspense,  let 
but  a  quibble  spring  up  before  him,  and  he 
leaves  hi.s  work  unfinished.  A  quibble  is  the 
golden  apple  for  which  he  will  always  turn 
aside  from  his  career,  or  stoop  from  his  eleva- 
tion. A  quibble,  poor  and  barren  as  it  is,  gave 
him  such  delight,  that  he  was  content  to  pur- 
chase it  by  the  sacrifice  of  reason,  propriety,  and 
truth.  A  quibble  was  to  him  the  fatal  Cleo- 
patra for  which  he  lost  the  world,  and  was  con- 
tent to  lose  it. 

"  It  will  be  thought  strange  that,  in  enume- 
rating the  defects  of  this  writer,  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned  his  neglect  of  the  unities  ;  his  viola- 
tion of  those  laws  which  have  been  instituted 
and  established  by  the  joint  authority  of  poets 
and  of  critics. 

"  For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of 
writing  I  resign  him  to  critical  justice,  without 
making  any  other  demand  in  his  favour  than 
that  which  must  be  indulged  to  all  human  ex- 
cellence— that  his  virtues  be  rated  with  his 
fellings ;  but  from  the  censure  which  this  irre- 
gularity may  bring  upon  him,  I  shall,  with  due 
reverence  to  that  learning  which  I  must  oppose, 
adventure  to  try  how  I  can  defend  him. 


"  His  histories,  being  neither  tragedies  nor 
comedies,  are  not  subject  to  any  of  their  laws  ; 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  all  the  praise 
which  they  expect  than  that  the  changes  of 
action  be  so  prepared  as  to  be  understood,  that 
the  incidents  be  various  and  affecting,  and  the 
characters  consistent,  natural,  and  distinct.  No 
other  unity  is  intended,  and  therefore  none  is 
to  be  sought. 

"  In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough  pre- 
served the  unity  of  action.  He  has  not,  indeed, 
an  intrigue  regularly  perplexed  and  regularly 
unravelled  ;  he  does  not  endeavour  to  hide  his 
design  only  to  discover  it,  for  this  is  seldom  the 
order  of  real  events,  and  Shakspeare  is  the  poet 
of  nature  :  but  his  plan  has  commonly  what 
Aristotle  requires — a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end  ;  one  event  is  concatenated  M'ith  another, 
and  the  conclusion  follows  by  easy  consequence. 
There  are,  perhaps,  some  incidents  that  might 
be  spared,  as  in  other  poets  there  is  much  talk 
that  only  fills  up  time  upon  the  stage  ;  but  the 
general  system  makes  gradual  advances,  and  the 
end  of  the  play  is  the  end  of  expectation. 

"  To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has 
shown  no  regard  ;  and  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of 
the  principles  on  which  they  stand  will  diminish 
their  value,  and  withdraw  from  them  the  vene- 
ration which,  from  the  time  of  Corneille,  they 
have  very  generally  received,  by  discovering 
that  they  have  given  more  trouble  to  the  poet 
than  pleasure  to  the  auditor. 

"  The  necessity  of  observing  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  arises  from  the  supposed  neces- 
sity of  making  the  drama  credible.  The  critics 
hold  it  impossible  that  an  action  of  months  or 
years  can  be  possibly  believed  to  pass  in  three 
hours  ;  or  that  the  spectator  can  suppose  him- 
self to  sit  in  the  theatre,  while  ambassadors  go 
and  return  between  distant  kings,  while  armies 
are  levied,  and  towns  besieged,  while  an  exile 
wanders  and  returns,  or  till  he  whom  they  saw 
courting  his  mistress  shall  lament  the  untimely 
fall  of  his  son.  The  mind  revolts  from  evident 
falsehood,  and  fiction  loses  its  force  when  it  de- 
parts from  the  resemblance  of  reality. 

"  From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  neces- 
sarily arises  the  contraction  of  place.  The 
spectator,  who  knows  that  he  saw  the  first  act 
at  Alexandria,  cannot  suppose  that  he  sees  the 
next  at  Rome,  at  a  distance  to  which  not  the 
dragons  of  Medea  could  in  so  short  a  time  have 
transported  him  ;  he  knows  with  certainty  that 
he  has  not  changed  his  place  ;  and  he  knows 
that  place  cannot  change  itself;  that  what  was 
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a  house  cannot  become  a  plain  ;  that  what  was 
Thebes  can  never  be  Pcrsepolis. 

"  Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with  which 
a  critic  exults  over  the  misery  of  an  irregular 
poet,  and  exults  commonly  without  resistance  or 
reply.  It  is  time  therefore  to  tell  him,  by  the 
authority  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  assumes,  as  an 
unquestionable  principle,  a  position  which,  while 
his  breath  is  forming  it  into  words,  his  under- 
standing pronounces  to  be  false.  It  is  false 
that  any  representation  is  mistaken  for  reality  ; 
that  any  dramatic  fable  in  its  materiality  was 
ever  credible,  or  for  a  single  moment  was  ever 
credited. 

"  The  objection  arising  from  the  impossibility 
of  passing  the  first  hour  at  Alexandria  and  the 
next  at  Rome,  supposes  that  when  the  play 
opens  the  spectator  really  imagines  himself  at 
Alexandria,  and  believes  that  his  walk  to  the 
theatre  has  been  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  he 
lives  in  the  days  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Surely  he  that  imagines  this  may  imagine  more. 
He  that  can  take  the  stage  at  one  time  for  the 
palace  of  the  Ptolemies  may  take  it  in  half  an 
hour  for  the  promontory  of  Actium.  Delusion, 
if  delusion  be  admitted,  has  no  certain  limita- 
tion ;  if  the  spectator  can  be  once  persuaded  that 
his  old  acquaintance  are  Alexander  and  Caesar, 
that  a  room  illuminated  with  candles  is  the  plain 
of  Pharsalia,  or  the  banks  of  Granicus,  he  is  in 
a  state  of  elevation  above  the  reach  of  reason  or 
of  truth,  and  from  the  heights  of  empyrean 
poetry  may  despise  the  circumspections  of  terres- 
trial nature.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  mind 
thus  wandering  in  ecstasy  should  count  the  clock, 
or  why  an  hour  should  not  be  a  century  in  that 
calenture  of  the  brains  that  can  make  the  stage  a 
field. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  the  spectators  are  always 
in  their  senses,  and  know,  from  the  first  act  to 
the  last,  that  the  stage  is  only  a  stage,  and  that 
the  players  are  only  players.  They  come  to 
hear  a  certain  number  of  lines  recited  with  just 
gesture  and  elegant  modulation.  The  lines  re- 
late to  some  action,  and  an  action  must  be  in 
some  place  ;  but  the  dift'erent  actions  that  com- 
plete a  story  may  be  in  places  very  remote  from 
each  other  ;  and  where  is  the  absurdity  of 
allowing  that  space  to  represent  first  Athens  and 
then  Sicily,  which  was  always  known  to  be 
neither  Sicily  nor  Athens,  but  a  modern  theatre  ? 

"  By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time 

may    be  extended ;    the   time  required    by  the 

fable  elapses  tor  the  most  part  between  the  acts  ; 

for,  of  so  much  of  the  action  as  is  represented, 
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the  real  and  poetical  duration  is  the  same.  If 
in  the  first  act  the  preparations  for  war  against 
Mithridates  are  represented  to  be  made  in  Rome, 
the  event  of  the  war  may,  without  absurdity,  be 
represented  in  the  catastrophe  as  happening/in 
Pontus  ;  we  know  that  there  is  neither  war,  nor 
preparation  for  war ;  we  know  that  we  are 
neither  in  Rome  nor  Pontus ;  that  neither  Mi- 
thridates nor  Lucullus  are  before  us.  The 
drama  exhibits  successive  imaginations  of  suc- 
cessive actions,  and  why  may  not  the  second 
imitation  represent  an  action  that  happened 
years  after  the  first,  if  it  be  so  connected  with 
it  that  nothing  but  time  can  be  supposed  to  in- 
tervene ?  Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  existence, 
most  obsequious  to  the  imagination  ;  a  lapse  of 
years  is  as  easily  conceived  as  a  passage  of  hours. 
In  contemplation  we  easily  contract  the  time  of 
real  actions,  and  therefore  willingly  permit  it  to 
be  contracted  when  we  only  see  their  imita- 
tion. 

"  It  will  be  asked  how  the  drama  moves,  if 
it  is  not  credited.  It  is  credited  with  all  the 
credit  due  to  a  drama.  It  is  credited,  whenever 
it  moves,  as  a  just  picture  of  a  real  original  ;  as 
representing  to  the  auditor  what  he  would  him- 
self feel  if  he  were  to  do  or  suffer  what  is  there 
feigned  to  be  suffered  or  to  be  done.  The  re- 
flection that  strikes  the  heart  is  not  that  the 
evils  before  us  are  real  evils,  but  that  they  are 
evils  to  which  we  ourselves  may  be  exposed.  If 
there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  we  fancy  the 
players,  but  that  we  fancy  ourselves,  unhappy 
for  a  moment ;  but  we  rather  lament  the  possi- 
bility than  suppose  the  presence  of  misery,  as  a 
mother  weeps  over  her  babe  when  she  remem- 
bers that  death  may  take  it  from  her.  The 
delight  of  tragedy  proceeds  from  our  conscious- 
ness of  fiction  ;  if  we  thought  murders  and  trea- 
sons real  they  would  please  no  more. 

"  Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure  not  be- 
cause they  are  mistaken  for  realities,  but  because 
they  bring  realities  to  mind.  When  the  imagi- 
nation is  recreated  by  a  painted  landscape, 
the  trees  are  not  supposed  capable  to  give  us 
shade,  or  the  fountains  coolness ;  but  we  con- 
sider how  we  should  be  pleased  with  such  foun- 
tains playing  beside  us,  and  such  woods  waving 
over  us.  We  are  agitated  in  reading  the  history 
of  Henry  the  Fifth,  yet  no  man  takes  his  book 
for  the  field  of  Agincourt.  A  dramatic  exhibi- 
tion is  a  book  recited  with  concomitants  that  in- 
crease or  diminish  its  effect.  Familiar  comedy 
is  often  more  jjowerful  on  the  theatre  than  in 
the  page  ;  imperial  tragedy  is  always  less.    The 
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humour  of  Petmchio  may  be  heightened  by 
grimace  ;  but  what  voice  or  what  gesture  can 
hope  to  add  dignity  or  force  to  the  soliloquy  of 
Cato  ? 

"  A  play  read  affects  the  mind  like  a  play 
acted.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  action  is 
not  supposed  to  be  real  ;  and  it  follows  that 
between  the  acts  a  longer  or  shorter  time  may 
be  allowed  to  pass,  and  that  no  more  account  of 
space  or  duration  is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor 
of  a  drama  than  by  the  reader  of  a  narrative, 
before  whom  may  pass  in  an  hour  the  life  of  a 
hero  or  the  revolutions  of  an  empire. 

"  Whether  Shakspeare  knew  the  unities,  and 
rejected  them  by  design,  or  deviated  from  them 
by  happy  ignorance,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to 
decide  and  useless  to  inquire.  We  may  rea- 
sonably suppose  that  when  he  rose  to  notice  he 
did  not  want  the  counsels  and  admonitions  of 
scholars  and  critics,  and  that  he  at  last  delibe- 
rately persisted  in  a  practice  which  he  might 
have  begun  by  chance.  As  nothing  is  essen- 
tial to  the  fable  but  unity  of  action,  and  as  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  arise  evidently  from 
false  assumptions,  and,  by  circumscribing  the 
extent  of  the  drama,  lessen  its  variety,  I  cannot 
think  it  much  to  be  lamented  that  they  were  not 
known  by  him,  or  not  observed  ;  nor,  if  sucli 
another  poet  could  arise,  should  I  very  vehe- 
mently reproach  him  that  his  first  act  passed  at 
Venice  and  his  next  in  Cyprus.  Such  violations 
of  rules  merely  positive  become  the  compre- 
hensive genius  of  Shakspeare,  and  such  censures 
are  suitable  to  the  minute  and  slender  criticism 
of  Voltaire  : — 

'  Non  usque  adeo  permiscuit  imis 
Longus  summa  dies,  ut  non,  si  voce  Metelli 
Serventer  leges,  malint  a  Csesare  tolli.' 

"  Yet,  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatic 
rules,  I  cannot  but  recollect  how  much  wit  and 
learning  may  be  produced  against  me  ;  before 
such  authorities  I  am  afraid  to  stand,  not 
that  I  think  the  present  question  one  of 
those  that  are  to  be  decided  by  mere  authority, 
but  because  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  these  pre- 
cepts have  not  been  so  easily  received  but  for 
better  reasons  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find. 
The  result  of  my  inquiries,  in  which  it  would 
be  ludicrous  to  boast  of  impartiality,  is,  that  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  are  not  essential  to  a 
just  drama ;  that,  though  they  may  sometimes 
conduce  to  pleasure,  they  are  always  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  nobler  beauties  of  variety  and  in- 
struction ;  and  that  a  play,  written  with  nice 
observation  of  critical  rules,  is  to  be  contem- 


plated as  an  elaborate  curiosity,  as  the  product 
of  superfluous  and  ostentatious  art,  by  which  is 
shown  rather  what  is  possible  than  what  is  ne- 
cessary. 

"  He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other 
excellence,  shall  preserve  all  the  unities  un- 
broken, deserves  the  like  applause  with  the 
architect  who  shall  display  all  the  orders  of  archi- 
tecture in  a  citadel  without  any  deduction  from 
its  strength  :  but  the  principal  beauty  of  a  citadel 
is  to  exclude  the  enemy  ;  and  the  greatest  graces 
of  a  play  are  to  copy  nature  and  instruct  life. 

"  Perhaps  what  I  have  here  not  dogmatically 
but  deliberately  written  may  recall  the  principles 
of  the  drama  to  a  new  examination.  I  am 
almost  frighted  at  my  own  temerity  ;  and,  when 
I  estimate  the  fame  and  strength  of  those  that 
maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  am  ready  to  sink 
down  in  reverential  silence  ;  as  ^neas  withdrew 
from  the  defence  of  Troy,  when  he  saw  Neptune 
shaking  the  wall,  and  Juno  heading  the  be- 
siegers. 

"  Those  whom  my  arguments  cannot  persuade 
to  give  their  approbation  to  the  judgment  of 
Shakspeare,  will  easily,  if  they  consider  the 
condition  of  his  life,  make  some  allowance  for 
his  ignorance. 

"  Every  man's  performances,  to  be  rightly 
estimated,  must  be  compared  with  the  state  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  with  his  own 
particular  opportunities  ;  and  though  to  a  reader 
a  book  be  not  worse  or  better  for  the  circum- 
stances of  the  author,  yet,  as  there  is  always  a 
silent  reference  of  human  works  to  human  abili- 
ties, and  as  the  inquiry  how  far  man  may  extend 
his  designs,  or  how  high  he  may  rate  his  native 
force,  is  of  far  greater  dignity  than  in  what 
rank  we  shall  place  any  particular  performance, 
curiosity  is  always  busy  to  discover  the  instru- 
ments as  well  as  to  survey  the  workmanship,  to 
know  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  original 
powers,  and  how  much  to  casual  and  adventi- 
tious help.  The  palaces  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
were  certainly  mean  and  incommodious  habita- 
tions, if  compared  to  the  houses  of  European 
monarchs ;  yet  who  could  forbear  to  view  them 
with  astonishment  who  remembered  that  they 
were  built  without  the  use  of  iron  ? 

"The  English  nation,  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare, was  yet  struggling  to  emerge  from  bar- 
barity. The  philology  of  Italy  had  been  trans- 
planted hither  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  the  learned  languages  had  been  successfully 
cultivated  by  Lilly,  Linacre,  and  More  ;  by  Pole, 
Cheke,  and  Gardiner  ;  and  afterwards  by  Smith, 
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Clerk,  Haddon,  and  Ascham.  Greek  was  now 
taught  to  boys  in  the  principal  schools ;  and 
those  who  united  elegance  with  learning,  read, 
with  great  diligence,  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
poets.  But  literature  was  yet  confined  to  pro- 
fessed scholars,  or  to  men  and  women  of  high 
rank.  The  public  was  gross  and  dark  ;  and  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write  was  an  accomplish- 
ment still  valued  for  its  rarity. 

"  Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  infancy. 
A  people  newly  awakened  to  literary  curiosity, 
being  yet  unacquainted  with  the  true  state  of 
things,  knows  not  how  to  judge  of  that  which  is 
proposed  as  its  resemblance.  Whatever  is  re- 
mote from  common  appearances  is  always  wel- 
come to  vulgar  as  to  childish  credulity  ;  and  of 
a  country  unenlightened  by  learning  the  whole 
people  is  the  vulgar.  The  study  of  those  who 
then  aspired  to  plebeian  learning  was  laid  out 
upon  adventures,  giants,  dragons,  and  enchant- 
ments. '  The  Death  of  Arthur'  was  the  fa- 
vourite volume. 

"  The  mind  which  has  feasted  on  the  luxurious 
wonders  of  fiction  has  no  taste  for  the  insipidity 
of  truth.  A  play  which  imitated  only  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  the  world  would,  upon  the 
admirers  of  '  Palmerin  '  and  '  Guy  of  Warwick,' 
have  made  little  impression ;  he  that  wrote  for 
such  an  audience  was  under  the  necessity  of 
looking  round  for  strange  events  and  fabulous 
transactions,  and  that  incredibility,  by  which 
maturer  knowledge  is  offended,  was  the  chief  re- 
commendation of  writings  to  unskilful  curiosity. 

'*  Our  author's  plots  are  generally  borrowed 
from  novels ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  chose  the  most  popular,  such  as  were 
read  by  many,  and  related  by  more  ;  for  his 
audience  could  not  have  followed  him  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  drama  had  they  not  held 
the  thread  of  the  story  in  their  hands. 

"  The  stories  which  we  now  find  only  in  re- 
moter authors  were  in  his  time  accessible  and 
familiar.  The  fable  of  As  You  Like  it,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  copied  from  Chaucer's  '  Gamelyn,' 
was  a  little  pamphlet  of  those  times  ;  and  old 
Mr.  Cibber  remembered  the  tale  of  Hamlet  in 
plain  English  prose,  which  the  critics  have  now 
to  seek  in  Saxo  Grammaticus. 

"  His  English  histories  he  took  from  English 
chronicles  and  English  ballads ;  and  as  the 
ancient  writers  were  made  known  to  his  coun- 
trymen by  versions,  they  supplied  him  with 
new  subjects ;  he  dilated  some  of  Plutarch's 
'  Lives  '  into  plays,  when  they  had  been  trans- 
lated by  North. 
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"  His  plots,  whether  historical  or  fabulous, 
are  always  crowded  with  incidents,  by  which 
the  attention  of  a  rude  people  was  more  easily 
caught  than  by  sentiment  or  argumentation  ;  and 
such  is  the  power  of  the  marvellous,  even  over 
those  who  despise  it,  that  every  man  finds  his 
mind  more  strongly  seized  by  the  tragedies  of 
Shakspeare  than  of  any  other  writer  ;  others 
please  us  by  particular  speeches,  but  he  always 
makes  us  anxious  for  the  event,  and  has,  per- 
haps, excelled  all  but  Homer  in  securing  the 
first  purpose  of  a  writer,  by  exciting  restless  and 
unquenchable  curiosity,  and  compelling  him 
that  reads  his  work  to  read  it  through. 

"The  shows  and  bustle  with  which  his  plays 
abound  have  the  same  original.  As  knowledge 
advances,  pleasure  passes  from  the  eye  to  the 
ear,  but  returns,  as  it  declines,  from  the  ear  to 
the  eye.  Those  to  whom  our  author's  labours 
were  exhibited  had  more  skill  in  pomps  or  pro- 
cessions than  in  poetical  language,  and  perhaps 
wanted  some  visible  and  discriminated  events, 
as  comments  on  the  dialogue.  He  knew  how 
he  should  most  please :  and  whether  his  prac- 
tice is  more  agreeable  to  nature,  or  whether  his 
example  has  prejudiced  the  nation,  we  still  find 
that  on  our  stage  something  must  be  done  as  well 
as  said,  and  inactive  declamation  is  very  coldly 
heard,  however  musical  or  elegant,  passionate  or 
sublime. 

"Voltaire  expresses  his  wonder  that  our  au- 
thor's extravagances  are  endured  by  a  nation 
which  has  seen  the  tragedy  of  '  Cato.'  Let  him 
be  answered,  that  Addison  speaks  the  language 
of  poets,  and  Shakspeare  of  men.  We  find  in 
'  Cato  '  innumerable  beauties  which  enamour  us 
of  its  author,  but  we  see  nothing  that  acquaints 
us  with  human  sentiments  or  human  actions  : 
we  place  it  with  the  fairest  and  the  noblest  pro- 
geny which  judgment  propagates  by  conjunction 
with  learning  ;  but  Othello  is  the  vigorous  and 
vivacious  offspring  of  observation  impregnated 
by  genius.  '  Cato  '  affords  a  splendid  exhibition 
of  artificial  and  fictitious  manners,  and  delivers 
just  and  noble  sentiments,  in  diction  easy,  ele- 
vated, and  harmonious  ;  but  its  hopes  and  fears 
communicate  no  vibration  to  the  heart ;  the  com- 
position refers  us  only  to  the  writer  ;  we  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  Cato,  but  we  think  on 
Addison. 

"  The  work  of  a  correct  and  regular  writer 
is  a  garden  accurately  formed  and  diligently 
planted,  varied  with  shades,  and  scented  with 
flowers :  the  composition  of  Shakspeare  is  a 
forest,  in  which  oaks  extend  their  branches,  and 
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pines  tower  in  the  air,  interspersed  sometimes 
with  weeds  and  brambles,  and  sometimes  giving 
shelter  to  myrtles  and  to  roses ;  filling  the  eye 
with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  the  mind  with 
endless  diversity.  Other  poets  display  cabinets 
of  precious  rarities,  minutely  finished,  wrought 
into  shape,  and  polished  into  brightness.  Shak- 
speare  opens  a  mine  which  contains  gold  and 
diamonds  in  unexhaustible  plenty,  though 
clouded  by  incrustations,  debased  by  impurities, 
and  mingled  with  a  mass  of  meaner  minerals. 

"  It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  Shak- 
speare  owed  his  excellence  to  his  own  native 
force,  or  whether  he  had  the  common  helps  of 
scholastic  education,  the  precepts  of  critical 
science,  and  the  examples  of  ancient  authors. 

"  There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition  that 
Shakspeare  wanted  learning,  that  he  had  no 
regular  education,  nor  much  skill  in  the  dead 
languages.  Jonson,  his  friend,  affirms  that  he 
had  small  Latin",  and  less  Greek  ;  who,  besides 
that  he  had  no  imaginable  temptation  to  false- 
hood, wrote  at  a  time  when  the  character  and 
acquisitions  oF  Shakspeare  Mere  known  to  mul- 
titudes. His  evidence  ought  therefore  to  decide 
the  controversy^,  unless  some  testimony  of  equal 
tbrce  could  be  opposed. 

"Some  have  imagined  that  they  have  dis- 
covered deep  learning  in  imitations  of  old 
writers  ;  but  the  examples  which  I  have  known 
urged  were  drawn  from  books  translated  in  his 
time,  or  were  such  easy  coincidences  of  thoug-ht 
as  will  happen  to  all  who  consider  the  same 
subjects,  or  such  remarks  on  life  or  axioms  of 
morality  as  float  in  conversation,  and  are  trans- 
mitted through  the  world  in  proverbial  sen- 
tences. 

"  I  have  found  it  remarked  that,  in  this  im- 
portant sentence,  '  Go  before,  I  "11  follow,'  we 
read  a  translation  of  '  I  prae,  sequar.'  I  have 
been  told  that  when  Caliban,  after  a  pleasing 
dream,  says,  '  1  cried  to  sleep  again,'  the  author 
imitates  Anaoreon,  who  had,  like  every  other 
man,  the  same  wish  on  the  same  occasion. 

"  There  are  a  few  passages  which  may  pass 
for  imitations,  but  so  few,  that  the  exception 
only  confirms  the  rule  ;  he  obtained  them  from 
accidental  quotations,  or  by  oral  communication ; 
and,  as  he  used  what  he  had,  would  have  used 
more  if  he  had  obtained  it. 

"  The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  confessedly  taken 
from  the  '  Menaechmi '  of  Plautus ;  from  the 
only  play  of  Plautus  which  was  then  in  English. 
What  can  be  more  probable  than  that  he  who 
copied  that  would  have  copied  more,  but  that 
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those  which  were  not  translated  were  inacces- 
sible ? 

"  Whether  he  knew  the  modern  languages  is 
uncertain.  That  his  plays  have  some  French 
scenes  proves  but  little  ;  he  might  easily  procure 
them  to  be  written,  and  probably,  even  though 
he  had  known  the  language  in  the  common  de- 
gree, he  could  not  have  written  it  without  as- 
sistance. In  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  he 
is  observed  to  have  followed  the  English  trans- 
lation, where  it  deviates  from  the  Italian  ;  but 
this,  on  the  other  part,  proves  nothing  against 
his  knowledge  of  the  original.  He  was  to  copy, 
not  what  he  knew  himself,  but  what  was  known 
to  his  audience. 

"It  is  most  likely  that  he  had  learned  Latin 
sufficiently  to  make  him  acquainted  with  con- 
struction, but  that  he  never  advanced  to  any 
perusal  of  the  Roman  authors.  Concerning  his 
skill  in  modern  languages  I  can  find  no  sufficient 
ground  of  determination  ;  but  as  no  imitations  of 
French  or  Italian  authors  have  been  discovered, 
though  the  Italian  poetry  was  then  high  in 
esteem,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  read 
little  more  than  English,  and  chose  for  his  fables 
only  such  tales  as  he  found  translated. 

"  That  much  knowledge  is  scattered  over  his 
works  is  very  justly  observed  by  Po])e,  but  it  is 
often  such  knowledge  as  books  did  not  supply. 
He  that  will  understand  Shakspeare  must  not  be 
content  to  study  him  in  the  closet,  he  must  look 
for  his  meaning  sometimes  among  the  sports  of 
the  field,  and  sometimes  among  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  shop. 

"  There  is  however  proof  enough  that  he  was 
a  very  diligent  reader;  nor  was  our  language 
then  so  indigent  of  books  but  that  he  might  very 
liberally  indulge  his  curiosity  without  excursion 
into  foreign  literature.  Many  of  the  Roman 
authors  were  translated,  and  some  of  the  Greek  ; 
the  Reibrmation  had  filled  the  kingdom  with 
theological  learning  ;  most  of  the  topics  of  human 
disquisition  had  found  English  writers ;  and 
poetry  had  been  cultivated,  not  only  with  dili- 
gence, but  success.  This  was  a  stock  of  know- 
ledge suflScient  for  a  mind  so  capable  of  appro- 
priating and  improving  it. 

"  But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence  was 
the  product  of  his  own  genius.  He  found  the 
English  stage  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  rudeness  ; 
no  essays  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy  had  aj)- 
peared,  from  which  it  could  be  discovered  to 
what  degree  of  delight  either  one  or  other 
might  be  carried.  Neither  character  nor  dia- 
logue were  yet  understood.  Shakspeare  may  be 
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truly  said  to  have  introduced  them  both  amongst 
us,  and  in  some  of  his  happier  scenes  to  have 
carried  them  both  to  the  utmost  height. 

"  By  what  gradations  ofiinprovement  he  pro- 
ceeded is  not  easily  known  ;  ibr  the  chronology 
of  his  works  is  yet  unsettled.  Rowe  is  of 
opinion  that  '  perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for 
his  beginning,  like  those  of  other  writers,  in  his 
least  perfect  works  ;  art  had  so  little,  and  nature 
so  large  a  share  in  what  he  did,  that,  for  aught 
I  know,'  says  he, '  the  performances  of  his  youth, 
as  they  were  the  most  vigorous,  were  the  best.' 
But  the  power  of  nature  is  only  the  power  of 
using  to  any  certain  purpose  the  materials  which 
diligence  procures,  or  opportunity  supplies. 
Nature  gives  no  man  knowledge,  and,  when 
images  are  collected  by  study  and  experience, 
can  only  assist  in  combining  or  applying  them. 
Shakspeare,  however  favoured  by  nature,  could 
impart  only  what  he  had  learned ;  and  as  he 
must  increase  his  ideas,  like  other  mortals,  by 
gradual  acquisition,  he,  like  them,  grew  wiser 
as  he  grew  older,  could  display  life  better  as  he 
knew  it  more,  and  instruct  with  more  efficacy 
as  he  was  himself  more  amply  instructed. 

"There  is  a  vigilance  of  observation  and 
accuracy  of  distinction  which  books  and  pre- 
cepts cannot  confer  ;  from  this  almost  all  original 
and  native  excellence  proceeds.  Shakspeare 
must  have  looked  upon  mankind  with  perspica- 
city, in  the  highest  degree  curious  and  attentive. 
Other  writers  borrow  their  characters  from  pre- 
ceding writers,  and  diversify  them  only  by  the 
accidental  appendages  of  present  manners  ;  the 
dress  is  a  little  varied,  but  the  body  is  the  same. 
Our  author  had  both  matter  and  form  to  pro- 
vide ;  for,  except  the  characters  of  Chaucer,  to 
whom  I  think  he  is  not  much  indebted,  there 
were  no  writers  in  English,  and  perhaps  not 
many  in  other  modern  languages,  which  showed 
life  in  its  native  colours. 

"  The  contest  about  the  original  benevolence 
or  malignity  of  man  had  not  yet  commenced. 
Speculation  had  not  yet  attempted  to  analyse 
the  mind,  to  trace  the  passions  to  their  sources, 
to  unfold  the  seminal  principles  of  vice  and 
virtue,  or  sound  the  depths  of  the  heart  for  the 
motives  of  action.  All  those  inquiries  which, 
from  that  time  that  human  nature  became  the 
fashionable  study,  have  been  made,  sometimes 
with  nice  discernment,  but  often  with  idle 
subtlety,  were  yet  unattempted.  The  tales 
with  which  the  infancy  of  learning  was  satisfied 
exhibited  oidy  the  superficial  appearances  of 
action,  related  the  events,  but  omitted  the  causes, 
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and  were  formed  for  such  as  delighted  in 
wonders  rather  than  in  truth.  Mankind  was 
not  then  to  be  studied  in  the  closet;  he  that 
would  know  the  world  was  under  the  necessity 
of  gleaning  his  own  remarks,  by  mingling  as  he 
could  in  its  business  and  amusements. 

"Boyle  congratulated  himself  upon  his  high 
birth,  because  it  favoured  his  curiosity,  by  facili- 
tating his  access.  Shakspeare  had  no  such  ad- 
vantage ;  he  came  to  London  a  needy  adventurer, 
and  lived  for  a  time  by  very  mean  employments. 
Many  works  of  genius  and  learning  have  been 
performed  in  states  of  life  that  appear  very 
little  favourable  to  thoughtor  to  inquiry  ;  so  many, 
that  he  who  considers  them  is  inclined  to  think 
that  he  sees  enterprise  and  perseverance  pre- 
dominating over  all  external  agency,  and  bidding 
help  and  hinderance  vanish  before  them.  The 
genius  of  Shakspeare  was  not  to  be  depressed 
by  the  weight  of  poverty,  nor  limited  by  the 
narrow  conversation  to  which  men  in  want  are 
inevitably  condemned ;  the  encumbrances  of 
his  fortune  were  shaken  from  his  mind,  '  as 
dew-drops  from  a  lion's  mane.' 

"  Though  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, and  so  little  assistance  to  surmount 
them,  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  an  exact 
knowledge  of  many  modes  of  life  and  many 
casts  of  native  dispositions  ;  to  vary  them  with 
great  multiplicity  ;  to  mark  them  by  nice  dis- 
tinctions ;  and  to  show  them  in  full  view  by 
proper  combinations.  In  this  part  of  his  per- 
formances he  had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  him- 
self been  imitated  by  all  succeeding  writers ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  from  all  his 
successors  more  maxims  of  theoretical  know- 
ledge, or  more  rules  of  practical  prudence,  can 
be  collected,  than  he  alone  has  given  to  his 
country. 

"  Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  actions 
of  men  ;  he  was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inani- 
mate world  ;  his  descriptions  have  always  some 
j)eculiarities,  gathered  by  contemplating  things 
as  they  really  exist.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  oldest  poets  of  many  nations  preserve  their 
reputation,  and  that  the  following  generations 
of  wit,  after  a  short  celebrity,  sink  into  oblivion. 
The  first,  whoever  they  be,  must  take  their 
sentiments  and  descriptions  immediately  from 
knowledge;  the  resemblance  is  therefore  just, 
their  descriptions  are  verified  by  every  eye,  and 
their  sentiments  acknowledged  by  every  breast. 
Those  whom  their  fame  invites  to  the  same 
studies  copy  partly  them  and  partly  nature,  till 
the  books  of  one  age  gain  such  authority  as  to 
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stand  in  the  place  of  nature  to  another,  and  imi- 
tation, always  deviating  a  little,  becomes  at  last 
capricious  and  casual.  Shakspeare,  whether 
life  or  nature  be  his  subject,  shows  plainly  that 
he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes ;  he  gives  the 
image  which  he  receives,  not  weakened  or  dis- 
torted by  the  intervention  of  any  other  mind  ; 
the  ignorant  feel  his  representations  to  be  just, 
and  the  learned  see  that  they  are  complete. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any 
author,  except  Homer,  who  invented  so  much 
as  Shakspeare,  who  so  much  advanced  the  studies 
which  he  cultivated,  or  effused  so  much  novelty 
upon  his  age  or  country.  The  form,  the  cha- 
racter, the  language,  and  the  shows  of  the  Eng- 
lish drama  are  his.  '  He  seems,'  says  Dennis, 
'  to  have  been  the  very  original  of  our  English 
tragical  harmony,  that  is,  the  harmony  of  blank 
verse,  diversified  often  by  dissyllable  and  tri- 
syllable terminations.  For  the  diversity  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  heroic  harmony,  and  by 
bringing  it  nearer  to  common  use  makes  it  more 
proper  to  gain  attention,  and  more  fit  for  action 
and  dialogue.  Such  verse  we  make  when  we 
ai-e  writing  prose  ;  we  make  such  verse  in  com- 
mon conversation.' 

"  I  know  not  whether  this  praise  is  rigorously 
just.  The  dissyllable  termination,  which  the 
critic  rightly  appropriates  to  the  drama,  is  to  be 
found,  though,  I  think,  not  in  '  Gorboduc,' 
which  is  confessedly  before  our  author,  yet  in 
'  Hieronymo,'  of  which  the  date  is  not  certain, 
but  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  at  least  as 
old  as  his  earlier  plays.  This,  however,  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  is  the  first  who  taught  either  tragedy 
or  comedy  to  please,  there  being  no  theatrical 
piece  of  any  older  writer,  of  which  the  name  is 
known,  except  to  antiquaries  and  collectors  of 
books  which  are  sought  because  they  are  scarce, 
and  would  not  have  been  scarce  had  they  been 
much  esteemed. 

"  To  him  we  must  ascribe  the  praise,  unless 
Spenser  may  divide  it  with  him,  of  having  first 
discovered  to  how  much  smoothness  and  harmony 
the  English  language  could  be  softened.  He 
has  speeches,  perhaps  sometimes  scenes,  which 
have  all  the  delicacy  of  Rowe,  without  his  ef- 
feminacy. He  endeavours  indeed  commonly  to 
strike  by  the  force  and  vigour  of  his  dialogue, 
but  he  never  executes  his  purpose  better  than 
when  he  tries  to  soothe  by  softness. 

"  Yet  it  must  be  at  last  confessed  that,  as  we 
owe  everything  to  him,  he  owes  something  to 
us  ;  that  if  much  of  his  praise  is  paid  by  per- 
ception and  judgment,  much  is  likewise  given 


by  custom  and  veneration.  We  fix  our  eyes 
upon  his  graces,  and  turn  them  from  his  deformi- 
ties, and  endure  in  him  what  we  should  in 
another  loathe  and  des])ise.  If  we  endured 
without  praising,  respect  for  the  father  of  our 
drama  might  excuse  us  ;  but  I  have  seen,  in  the 
book  of  some  modern  critic,  a  collection  of 
anomalies,  which  show  that  he  has  corrupted 
language  by  every  mode  of  depravation,  but 
which  his  admirer  has  accumulated  as  a  monu- 
ment of  honour. 

"  He  has  scenes  of  undoubted  and  perf)etual 
excellence,  but  perhaps  not  one  play  which,  if 
it  were  now  exhibited  as  the  work  of  a  contem- 
porary writer,  would  be  heard  to  the  conclusion. 
I  am  indeed  far  from  thinking  that  his  works 
were  wrought  to  his  own  ideas  of  perfection  ; 
when  they  were  such  as  would  satisfy  the  au- 
dience, they  satisfied  the  writer.  It  is  seldom 
that  authors,  though  more  studious  of  fame  than 
Shakspeare,  rise  much  above  the  standard  of 
their  own  age  ;  to  add  a  little  to  what  is  best 
will  always  be  sufficient  for  present  praise,  and 
those  who  find  themselves  exalted  into  fame  are 
willing  to  credit  their  encomiasts,  and  to  spare 
the  labour  of  contending  with  themselves." 


[Johns3u.] 

It  was  observed  by  Warburton,  in  1747,  that 
the  fit  criticism  for  Shakspere  was  not  such 
"as  may  be  raised  mechanically  on  the  rules 
which  Dacier,  Rapin,  and  Bossu  have  col- 
lected from  antiquity  ;  and  of  which  such  kind 
of  writers  as  Rymer,  Gildon,  Dennis,  and  Old- 
mixon,  have  only  gathered  and  chewed  the 
husks."  But  he  goes  on  to  infer  that  "crude 
and  superficial  judgments  on  books  and  things  " 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  older  mechanical  cri- 
ticism :  and  that  there  was  "a  deluge  of  the 
worst  sort  of  critical  jargon — that  which  looks 
most  like  sense.''  The  rules  of  art,  as  they 
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were  called,  having  been  rejected  as  inapplicable 
to  Shakspere,  a  swarm  of  writers  arose  who 
considered  that  he  was  to  be  judged  without  the 
application  of  any  general  principles  at  all. 
They  held  that  he  wrote  without  a  system  ;  that 
the  absence  of  this  system  produced  his  excel- 
lences and  his  faults ;  that  his  absurdities  were 
as  striking  as. his  beauties  ;  that  he  was  the  most 
careless  and  hasty  of  writers ;  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  the  business  of  all  grave  and  discreet 
critics  to  warn  the  unenlightened  multitude 
against  his  blunders,  his  contradictions,  his  vio- 
lations of  sense  and  decency.  This  was  the 
critical  school  of  individual  judgment,  which  has 
lasted  for  more  than  a  century  amongst  us  ;  and 
which,  to  our  minds,  is  a  far  more  corrupting 
thing  than  the  pedantries  of  all  the  Gildons  and 
Dennises  who  have  eat  paper  and  drunk  ink. 
Before  the  publication  of  Johnson's  preface 
(which,  being  of  a  higher  order  of  composition 
than  what  had  previously  been  produced  upon 
Shakspere,  seemed  to  establish  fixed  rules  for 
opinion),  the  impertinencies  which  were  poured 
out  by  the  feeblest  minds  upon  Shakspere's 
merits  and  demerits  surpass  all  ordinary  belief. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox,  in  whose  '  Shakespear 
Illustrated  '  Johnson  himself  is  reputed  to  have 
had  some  hand,  is  an  average  specimen  of  the 
insolence  of  that  critical  jargon  "  which  looks 
most  like  sense."  This  work  was  published  in 
1753.  A  passage  or  two  will  show  the  sort  of 
style  in  which  this  high-priestess  of  criticism 
delivered  her  oracles  :  — 

Romeo  and  Juliet. — "  Shakespear  makes 
Romeo,  in  the  midst  of  his  affliction  for  the 
death  of  his  wife,  and  while  the  horrible  design 
of  killing  himself  was  forming  in  his  mind,  give 
a  ludicrous  detail  of  the  miserable  i'urniture  of  a 
poor  apothecary's  shop;  a  description,  however 
beautiful  in  itself,  is  here  so  ill-timed  and  so  in- 
consistent with  the  condition  and  circumstances 
of  the  speaker,  that  we  cannot  help  being 
shocked  at  the  absurdity." 

Cymbeline. — "  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to 
take  notice  of  all  the  absurdities  in  the  plot,  and 
unnatural  manners  in  the  characters,  of  this  play. 
....  The  whole  conduct  of  the  play  is  absurd 
and  ridiculous  to  the  last  degree ;  and  with  all 
the  liberties  Shakespear  has  taken  with  time, 
place,  and  action,  the  story,  as  he  has  managed 
it,  is  more  improbable  than  a  fairy  tale." 

The  Winter's  Tale. — "  It  has  been  mentioned, 

as  a  great  praise   to  Shakespear,  that  the  old 

paltry  story  of  '  Dorastus  and  Fawnia'  served 

him  for  A  Winter's  Tale ;  but  if  we   compare 
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the  conduct  of  the  incidents  in  the  play  with  the 
paltry  story  on  which  it  is  founded,  we  shall 
find  the  original  much  less  absm-d  and  ridiculous. 
.  .  .  .  The  novel  has  nothing  in  it  half  so  low 
and  improbable  as  this  contrivance  of  the  statue  ; 
and,  indeed,  wherever  Shakespear  has  altered  or 
invented,  his  Winter's  Tale  is  greatly  inferior 
to  the  old  paltry  story  that  furnished  him  with 
the  subject  of  it." 

Hamlet. — "  The  violation  of  poetical  justice 
is  not  the  only  fault  that  arises  from  the  death 
of  Hamlet ;  the  revenging  his  father's  murder  is 
the  sole  end  of  all  his  designs,  and  the  great 
business  of  the  play ;  and  the  noble  and  fixed 
resolution  of  Hamlet  to  accomplish  it  makes  up 
the  most  shining  part  of  his  character ;  yet  this 
great  end  is  delayed  till  after  Hamlet  is  mor- 
tally wounded.  He  stabs  the  king  immediately 
upon  the  information  of  his  treachery  to  him- 
self. Thus  his  revenge  becomes  interested,  and 
he  seems  to  punish  his  uncle  rather  for  his  own 
death  than  the  murder  of  the  king  his  father." 

Richard  II. — "  This  play  affords  several 
other  instances  in  which  Shakespears  inattention 
to  the  history  is  plainly  proved  ;  and  is  there- 
fore the  less  pardonable,  as  the  subject  of  it  is 
not  one  entire  action,  wrought  up  with  a  variety 
of  beautiful  incidents,  which  at  once  delight  and 
instruct  the  mind,  but  a  dramatic  narration  of 
historical  facts,  and  a  successive  series  of  actions 
and  events,  which  are  only  interesting  as  they 
are  true,  and  only  pleasing  as  they  are  grace- 
fully told." 

Henry  VIII. — "  The  fate  of  this  Queen,  or 
that  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  each  singly  afforded  a 
subject  for  tragedy.  Shakespear,  by  blending 
them  in  the  same  piece,  has  destroyed  the  unity 
of  his  fable ;  divided  our  attention  between 
them  ;  and,  by  adding  many  other  unconnected 
incidents,  all  foreign  to  his  design,  has  given  us 
an  irregular  historical  drama,  instead  of  a  finished 
tragedy." 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. — "  This  fable, 
absurd  and  ridiculous  as  it  is,  was  drawn  from 
the  foregoing  story,  '  Genevra,'  in  Ariosto's 
'  Orlando  Furioso,' — a  fiction  which,  as  it  is 
managed  by  the  epic  poet,  is  neither  improbable 
nor  unnatural  ;  but  by  Shakespear  mangled  and 
defaced,  full  of  inconsistencies,  contradictions, 
and  blunders.  The  defaming  a  lady,  by  means 
of  her  servant  personating  her  at  her  chamber- 
window,  is  the  subject  pursued  by  both.  Shake- 
spear, by  changing  the  persons,  altering  some  of 
the  circumstances,  and  inventing  others,  has 
made    the   whole   an   improbable    contrivance ; 
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borrowed  just  enough  to  show  his  poverty  of 
invention,  and  added  enough  to  prove  his  want 
of  judgment." 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  advance 
of  some  critical  knowledge  amongst  us  than  the 
shuddering  with  which  all  persons  of  decent  in- 
formation now  regard  such  utter  trash.  Mrs. 
Lennox  was  evidently  a  very  small-minded  per- 
son attempting  to  form  a  judgment  upon  a  very 
high  subject.  But  it  was  not  only  the  small 
minds  which  uttered  such  babble  in  the  last 
century.  Samuel  Johnson  himself,  in  some  of 
his  critical  opinions  upon  individual  plays,  is  not 
ver\'  far  above  the  good  lady  whom  he  pa- 
tronized. What  shall  we  think  of  the  prosaic 
approbation  of  A  jNIidsummer-Night's  Dream  ? 
— "  Wild  and  fantastical  as  this  play  is,  all  the 
parts  in  their  various  modes  are  well  written." 
What  of  his  praise  of  Romeo  and  Juliet? — 
"  His  comic  scenes  are  happily  wrought,  but  his 
pathetic  strains  are  always  polluted  with  some 
unexpected  depravations."  What  of  the  im- 
puted omissions  in  As  You  Like  It  ? — "  By  has- 
tening to  the  end  of  this  work  Shakspeare  sup- 
pressed the  dialogue  between  the  usurper  and 
the  hermit,  and  lost  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
a  moral  lesson  in  which  he  might  have  found 
matter  worthy  of  his  highest  powers."  What 
of  the  pompous  see-sawing  about  Macbeth  ? — 
"  It  has  no  nice  discriminations  of  character  .  . 
.   .   .  The  danger  of  ambition  is  well  described. 

The  passions  are  directed  to  their  true 

end.  Lady  Macbeth  is  merely  detested;  and 
though  the  courage  of  Macbeth  preserves  some 
esteem,  yet  every  reader  rejoices  at  his  fall." 
What,  lastly,  shall  we  say  to  the  bow-wow  about 
Cymbeline  ? — "  To  remark  the  folly  of  the  fic- 
tion, the  absurdity  of  the  conduct,  the  confusion 
of  the  names  and  manners  of  different  times,  and 
the  impossibility  of  the  events  in  any  system  of 
life,  were  to  waste  criticism  upon  unresisting 
imbecility — upon  faults  too  evident  for  detection, 
and  too  gross  for  aggravation."  All  that  we 
can  in  truth  say  of  these  startling  things  is  this 
— that  this  learned,  sensible,  sometimes  pro- 
found, and  really  great  man,  having  trampled 
upon  the  unities  and  other  tests  of  poetical 
merit,  the  fashion  of  Dryden's  age,  but  not  of 
his  own,  is  perpetually  groping  about  in  the 
mists  of  his  private  judgment,  now  pursuing  a 
glimmering  of  light,  now  involved  in  outer  dark- 
ness. This  system  of  criticism  upon  Shakspere 
was  rotten  to  the  foundation.  It  was  based  upon 
an  extension  and  a  misapplication  of  Ben  Jon- 
son's  dogmatic  assertion — "  He  wanted    art." 


The  art  of  Shakspere  was  not  revealed  to  the 
critics  of  the  last  century.  Let  us  hear  one  to 
whom  the  principles  of  this  art  were  revealed  : 
— "  It  is  a  painful  truth,  that  not  only  indi- 
viduals, but  even  whole  nations,  are  ofttimes  so 
enslaved  to  the  habits  of  their  education  and  im- 
mediate circumstances,  as  not  to  judge  disinte- 
restedly even  on  those  subjects  the  very  pleasure 
arising  from  which  consists  in  its  disinterested- 
ness, namely,  on  subjects  of  taste  and  polite 
literature.  Instead  of  deciding  concerning  their 
own  modes  and  customs  by  any  rule  of  reason, 
nothing  appears  rational,  becoming,  or  beautiful 
to  them  but  what  coincides  with  the  peculiarities 
of  their  education.  In  this  narrow  circle  indi- 
viduals may  attain  to  exquisite  discrimination,  as 
the  French  critics  have  done  in  their  own  lite- 
rature ;  but  a  true  critic  can  no  more  be  such, 
without  placing  himself  on  some  central  point, 
from  which  he  may  command  the  whole, — that 
is,  some  general  rule,  which,  founded  in  reason, 
or  the  faculties  common  to  all  men,  must  there- 
fore apply  to  each, — than  an  astronomer  can  ex- 
plain the  movements  of  the  solar  system  without 
taking  his  stand  in  the  sun."*  Samuel  Johnson 
proposes  to  inquire,  in  the  preface  before  us, 
"  by  what  peculiarities  of  excellence  Shakspeare 
has  gained  and  kept  the  favour  of  his  country- 
men." He  answers  the  question  at  considerable 
length,  by  displaying  what  he  holds  to  be  the 
great  peculiarity  of  his  excellence: — "Shak- 
speare is,  above  all  writers,  at  least  above  all 
modern  writers,  the  poet  of  nature  ;  the  poet 
that  holds  up  to  his  readers  a  faithful  mirror  of 

manners  and  of  life This,  therefore,  is 

the  praise  of  Shakspeare— that  his  drama  is  the 
mirror  of  life."  Such  is  the  leading  idea  of  the 
critic.  He  sees  nothing  higher  in  Shakspere 
than  an  exhibition  of  the  real.  "  He  who  has 
mazed  his  imagination  in  following  the  phantoms 
which  other  writers  raise  up  before  him  may 
here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstasies,  by  read- 
ing human  sentiments  in  human  language ;  by 
scenes  from  which  a  hermit  may  estimate  the 
transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  confessor  pre- 
dict the  progress  of  the  passions."  When 
Johnson  is  unable  to  trace  this  actual  picture  of 
life  in  Shakspere,  when  he  perceives  any  devia- 
tions from  the  regular  "  transactions  of  the 
world,"  or  the  due  "  progress  of  the  passions," 
then  he  is  bewildered  ;  and  he  generally  ends  in 
blaming  his  author.  The  characteristic  excel- 
lence, he  says,  of  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  is  "  va- 

*  Coleridge's  '  Literary  Remains,'  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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riety."  According  to  his  notion  that  in  all 
Shakspere's  dramas  we  find  "an  interchange  of 
seriousness  and  merriment,  by  which  the  mind 
is  softened  at  one  time  and  exhilarated  at  an- 
other," he  holds  that  "  the  pretended  madness 
of  Hamlet  causes  much  mirth."  But,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  plot,  the  business  of  life  and  the 
course  of  the  passions  do  not  proceed  with  the 
regularity  which  he  desires  : — "  Of  the  feigned 
madness  of  Hamlet  there  appears  no  adequate 
cause.  .  .  .  Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole  piece, 
rather  an  instrument  than  an  agent.  After  he 
has  by  the  stratagem  of  the  play  convicted  the 
king,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  punish  him.  .  .  . 
The  catastrophe  is  not  very  happily  produced." 
Where  is  the  mistake  in  all  this  ?  It  is  in  tak- 
ing a  very  limited  view  of  the  object  and  scope 
of  Art.  "It  is  its  object  and  aim  to  bring 
within  the  circle  of  our  senses,  perceptions,  and 
emotions,  everything  which  has  existence  in  the 
mind  of  man.  Art  should  realize  in  us  the  well- 
known  saying.  Nihil  humani  a  me  alienum 
puto.  Its  appointed  aim  is,  to  awake  and  give 
vitality  to  all  slumbering  feelings,  affections,  and 
passions  ;  to  fill  and  expand  the  heart ;  and  to 
make  man,  whether  developed  or  undeveloped, 
feel  in  every  fibre  of  his  being  all  that  human 
nature  can  endure,  experience,  and  bring  forth 
in  her  innermost  and  most  secret  recesses — all 
that  has  power  to  move  and  arouse  the  heart  of 
man  in  its  profoundest  depths,  manifold  capa- 
bilities, and  various  phases  ;  to  garner  up  for  our 
enjoyment  whatever,  in  the  exercise  of  thought 
and  imagination,  the  mind  discovers  of  high  and 
intrinsic  merit,  the  grandeur  of  the  lofty,  the 
eternal,  and  the  true,  and  present  it  to  our  feel- 
ing and  contemplation.  In  like  manner,  to 
make  pain  and  sorrow,  and  even  vice  and  wrong, 
become  clear  to  us  ;  to  bring  the  heart  into  im- 
mediate acquaintance  with  the  awful  and  the 
terrible,  as  well  as  with  the  joyous  and  pleasur- 
able ;  and  lastly,  to  lead  the  fancy  to  hover 
gently,  dreamily,  on  the  wing  of  imagination, 
and  entice  her  to  revel  in  the  seductive  witchery 
of  its  voluptuous  emotion  and  contemplation. 
Art  should  employ  this  manifold  richness  of  its 
subject-matter  to  supply  on  the  one  hand  the 
deficiencies  of  our  actual  experience  of  external 
life,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  excite  in  us  those 
passions  which  shall  cause  the  actual  events  of  life 
to  move  us  more  deeply,  and  awaken  our  suscep- 
tibility for  receiving  impressions  of  all  kinds."* 

*  We  quote  this  from  a  very  able  article  in  the 
'  British  and  Foreign  Review,'  on  Hegel's  '  iEstbe- 
tics.'     The  passage  is  Hegel's. 
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This  is  something  higher  than  Johnson's  no- 
tion of  Shakspere's  art — higher  as  that  notion 
was  than  the  mechanical  criticism  of  the  age 
which  preceded  him.  But  the  inconsistencies 
into  which  the  critic  is  betrayed  show  the  nar- 
rowness and  weakness  of  his  foundations.  The 
drama  of  Shakspere  is  "  a  mirror  of  life  ;"  and 
yet,  according  to  the  critic,  it  is  the  great  sin  of 
Shakspere  that  he  is  perpetually  violating  "  po- 
etical justice."  Thus  Johnson  says,  in  his  pre- 
face, "  He  makes  no  just  distribution  of  good  or 
evil,  nor  is  always  careful  to  show  in  the  vir- 
tuous a  disapprobation  of  the  wicked  ;  he  carries 
his  persons  indifferently  through  right  and 
wrong,  and  at  the  close  dismisses  them  without 
further  care,  and  leaves  their  examples  to  ope- 
rate by  chance."  Johnson  could  not  have 
avoided  seeing  that,  if  Shakspere  had  not  carried 
his  persons  "indifferently  through  right  and 
wrong,"  he  would  not  have  exhibited  "  the  real 
state  of  sublunary  nature."  But  there  was  some- 
thing much  higher  that  Shakspere  would  not 
then  have  done.  Had  he  gone  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  teaching  an  impracticable  and  therefore 
an  unnatural  theory  of  rewards  and  punishments 
in  human  affairs,  if  he  had  not  intended  that 
"  his  precepts  and  axioms  "  should  "  drop  casu- 
ally from  him,"  he  would  have  lost  his  super- 
eminent  power  of  gradually  raising  the  mind 
into  a  comprehension  of  what  belongs  to  the 
spiritual  part  of  our  nature  ;  of  exciting  a  deep 
sympathy  with  strong  emotion  and  lofty  passion  ; 
of  producing  an  expansion  of  the  heart,  which 
embraces  all  the  manifestations  of  human  good- 
ness and  human  sorrow  ;  and,  what  is  more, 
which  penetrates  into  the  abysses  of  guilt  and 
degradation,  and  shows  that  there  is  no  true 
peace,  and  no  real  resting-place,  for  what  sepa- 
rates us  from  our  fellow-men  and  from  our  God. 
This  is  not  to  be  effected  by  didactic  precepts 
not  dropped  casually ;  by  false  representations 
of  the  course  of  worldly  affairs  and  the  workings 
of  man's  secret  heart.  The  mind  comprehends 
the  tvhole  truth,  when  it  is  elevated  by  the  art 
of  ihe  poet  into  a  fit  state  for  its  comprehension. 
The  whole  moral  purpose  is  then  evolved, 
through  a  series  of  deductions  in  the  mind  of 
him  who  is  thus  moved.  This  is  the  highest 
logic,  because  it  is  based  upon  the  broadest  pre- 
mises. Rymer  sneers  at  Shakspere  when  he 
says  that  the  moral  of  Othello  is,  that  maidens 
of  quality  should  not  run  away  with  blackamoors. 
The  sarcasm  only  tells  upon  those  who  demand 
any  literal  moral  in  a  high  work  of  art. 

Because  Johnson   only   saw   in   Shakspere's 
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dramas  "  a  mirror  of  life,"  he  prefers  his  comedy 
to  his  tragedy.  "  His  tragedy  seems  to  be 
skill,  his  comed}'  to  be  instinct."  When  the 
poet  is  working  with  grander  materials  than  be- 
long to  the  familiar  scenes  of  life,  however 
natural  and  universal,  the  critic  does  not  see 
that  the  region  of  literal  things  is  necessarily 
abandoned — that  skill  must  be  more  manifest  in 
its  elFects.  We  are  then  in  a  world  of  higher 
reality  than  every-day  reality.  "  In  tragedy  he 
often  writes  with  great  appearance  of  toil  and 
study  what  is  written  at  last  with  little  felicity.'' 
This  now  strikes  the  most  superficial  student  of 
Shakspere  as  monstrous.  We  open  '  Irene,' 
and  we  understand  it.  "  He  omits  opportunities 
of  instructing  or  delighting  which  the  train  of 
his  story  seems  to  force  upon  him,  and  appa- 
rently rejects  those  exhibitions  which  would  be 
more  affecting  for  the  sake  of  those  which  are 
more  easy."  It  is  a  great  privilege  of  the  art 
of  Shakspere,  that  in  his  most  tragical  scenes  he 
never  takes  us  out  of  the  region  of  pleasurable 
emotions.  It  was  his  higher  art,  as  compared 
with  the  lower  art  of  Otway.  He  does  reject 
"  those  exhibitions  which  would  be  more  aiFect- 
ing,"  but  not  "  for  the  sake  of  those  which  are 
more  easy."  Let  any  one  try  which  is  the  more 
easy,  "  to  touch  a  soul  to  the  quick,  to  lay  upon 
fear  as  much  as  it  can  bear,  to  wean  and  weary 
a  life  till  it  is  ready  to  drop,"  as  Charles  Lamb 
describes  the  tragic  art  of  Webster  ;  or  to  make 
a  Desdemona,  amidst  the  indignities  which  are 
heaped  upon  her,  and  the  fears  which  subdue 
her  soul,  move  tranquilly  in  an  atmosphere  of 
poetical  beauty,  thinking  of  the  maid  that 

"  had  a  song  of —willow  ; 
An  old  thiug  't  was,  but  it  express'd  her  fortune, 
And  she  died  singing  it." 

It  is  a  rude  conception  which  Johnson  has  of 
Shakspere's  art  when  he  says  of  the  play  of 
Hamlet,  "  The  scenes  are  interchangeably 
diversified  with  merriment  and  solemnity.  .  .  . 
The  pretended  madness  of  Hamlet  causes  much 
mirth ;  the  mournful  distraction  of  Ophelia  fills 
the  heart  with  tenderness  ;  and  every  personage 
produces  the  effect  intended."  True.  But  it 
was  no  intended  effect  of  the  madness  of  Hamlet 
to  cause  "much  mirth."  Every  word  that 
Hamlet  utters  has  something  in  it  which  sounds 
the  depths  of  our  intellectual  being,  because 
every  word  is  consistent  with  his  own  character, 
which,  of  all  poetical  creations,  sends  us  most  to 
search  into  the  mysteries  of  our  own  individual 
natures.  This,  if  we  understand  it  aright,  is 
poetry.    But  Johnson  says,  "  Voltaire  expresses 


his  wonder  that  our  author's  extravagances  are 
endured  by  a  nation  which  has  seen  the  tragedy 
of  '  Cato.'  Let  him  be  answered,  that  Addison 
speaks  the  language  of  poets,  and  Shakspeare  of 
men.  We  find  in  '  Cato '  innumerable  beauties 
which  enamour  us  of  its  author,  but  we  see  no- 
thing that  acquaints  us  with  human  sentiments 
or  human  actions ;  we  place  it  with  the  fairest 
and  noblest  progeny  which  judgment  propagates 
by  conjunction  with  learning  ;  but  Othello  is 
the  vigorous  and  vivacious  offspring  of  observa- 
tion, impregnated  with  genius."  If  Addison 
speaks  "  the  language  of  poets,"  properly  so 
called,  '  Cato  '  is  poetry.  If  Shakspere  speaks 
the  language  of  men,  as  distinct  from  the  lan- 
guage of  poets,  Othello  is  not  poetry.  It  needs 
no  further  argument  to  show  that  the  critic  has 
a  false  theory  of  the  poetical  art.  He  has  here 
narrowed  the  question  to  an  absurdity. 

We  may  observe,  from  what  Johnson  says  of 
"  the  minute  and  slender  criticism  of  Voltaire," 


[Voltaire.] 

that  the  English  critics  fancied  that,  doing  Shak- 
spere ample  justice  themselves,  they  were  called 
upon  to  defend  him  from  the  mistaken  criticisms 
of  a  foreign  school.  Every  Englishman,  from 
the  period  of  Johnson,  who  has  fancied  himself 
absolved  from  the  guilt  of  not  admiring  and 
understanding  Shakspere,  has  taken  up  a  stone 
to  cast  at  Voltaire.  Those  who  speak  of  Vol- 
taire as  an  ignorant  and  tasteless  calumniator  of 
Shakspere  forget  that  his  hostility  was  based 
upon  a  system  of  art  which  he  conceived,  and 
rightly  so,  was  opposed  to  the  system  of  Shak- 
spere. He  had  been  bred  up  in  the  school  of 
Corneille  and  Racine,  the  glories  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  it  is  really  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
vigour  of  his  mind  that  he  tolerated  so  much  as 
he  did  in  Shakspere,  and  admired  so  nmch ;  in 
this  respect  going  farther  perhaps  than  many  of 
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our  own  countrymen  of  no  mean  reputation, 
such  as  Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke  in  1730- 
In  his  '  Discourse  on  Trapredy,'  prefixed  to 
'  Brutus,'  and  addressed  to  Bolingbroke  in  that 
year,  he  says,  "  Not  being  able,  my  lord,  to  risk 
upon  the  French  stage  verses  without  rhyme,  ; 
such  as  are  the  usage  of  Italy  and  of  England,  j 
I  have  at  least  desired  to  transport  to  our  scene 
certain  beauties  of  yours.  It  is  true,  and  I  avow 
it,  that  the  English  theatre  is  very  faulty,  / 
have  heard  from  your  mouth  that  you  have  not 
a  good  tragedy.  But  in  compensation  you  have 
some  admirable  scenes  in  these  very  monstrous 
pieces.  Until  the  present  time  almost  all  the 
tragic  authors  of  your  nation  have  wanted  that 
purity,  that  regular  conduct,  those  bienseances 
of  action  and  style,  that  elegance,  and  all  those 
refinements  of  art,  which  have  established  the 
reputation  of  the  French  theatre  since  the  great 
Corneille.  But  the  most  irregular  of  your  pieces 
have  one  grand  merit— it  is  that  of  action'''  In 
the  same  letter  we  have  his  opinion  of  Shak- 
spere,  which  is  certainly  not  that  of  a  cold  critic, 
but  of  one  who  admired  even  where  he  could 
not  approve,  and  blamed  as  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  blame  : — "  With  what  pleasure  have  I 
seen  in  London  your  tragedy  of  Julius  Csesar, 
which  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  been 
the  delight  of  your  nation !  I  assuredly  do  not 
pretend  to  approve  the  barbarous  irregularities 
with  which  it  abounds.  It  is  only  astonishing 
that  one  finds  not  more  of  them  in  a  work  com- 
posed in  an  age  of  ignorance,  by  a  man  who 
even  knew  not  Latin,  and  who  had  no  master  but 
his  own  genius.  But  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
gross  faults  with  what  ravishment  have  I  seen 
Brutus,"  &c.  All  this  is  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  demands  no  harsher  censure  than  we  have  a 
right  to  apply  to  Dryden,  who  says  nearly  as 
strong  things,  and  writes  most  of  his  own  tra- 
gedies in  the  spirit  of  a  devoted  worshipper  of 
the  French  school.  In  1761,  some  thirty  years 
after  his  letter  to  Bolingbroke,  Voltaire  writes 
*  An  Essay  on  the  English  Theatre,'  in  which 
he  expresses  the  wonder,  which  Johnson  no- 
tices, that  the  nation  which  has  '  Cato  '  can  en- 
dure Shakspere.  In  this  essay  he  gives  a  long 
analysis  of  Hamlet,  in  which,  without  attempt- 
ing to  penetrate  at  all  into  the  real  idea  of  that 
drama,  he  gives  such  an  account  of  the  plot  as 
may  exaggerate  what  he  regards  as  its  absurdi- 
ties. He  then  says,  "  We  cannot  have  a  more 
forcible  example  of  the  difference  of  taste  among 
nations.  Let  us,  after  this,  speak  of  the  rules  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  three  unities,  and  the  bien- 
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seances,  and  the  necessity  of  never  leaving  the 
scene  empty,  and  that  no  person  should  go  out 
or  come  in  without  a  sensible  reason.  Let  us 
talk,  after  this,  of  the  artful  arrangement  of  the 
plot  and  its  natural  development ;  of  the  expres- 
sions being  simple  and  noble  ;  of  making  princes 
speak  with  the  decency  which  they  always  have, 
or  ought  to  have ;  of  never  violating  the  rules 
of  language.  It  is  clear  that  a  whole  nation 
may  be  enchanted  without  giving  oneself  such 
trouble."  No  one  can  be  more  consistent  than 
Voltaire  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions.  It  is 
not  the  individual  judgment  of  the  man  betray- 
ing him  into  a  doubtful  or  varying  tone,  but  his 
uniform  theory  of  the  poetical  art,  which  directs 
all  his  censure  of  Shakspere ;  and  which  there- 
fore makes  his  admiration,  such  as  it  is,  of  more 
value  than  the  vague  homage  of  those  who,  de- 
spising, or  affecting  to  despise,  Voltaire's  system, 
have  embraced  no  system  of  their  own,  and 
thus  infallibly  come  to  be  more  dogmatical,  more 
supercilious,  in  their  abuse,  and  more  creeping 
in  their  praise,  than  the  most  slavish  disciple  of 
a  school  wholly  opposed  to  Shakspere,  but  con- 
secrated by  time,  by  high  example,  and  by  na- 
tional opinion.  The  worst  things  which  Voltaire 
has  said  of  Shakspere  are  conceived  in  this 
spirit,  and  therefore  ought  not  in  truth  to  offend 
Shakspere's  warmest  admirers.  "  He  had  a 
genius  full  of  power  and  fruitfulness,  of  the  na- 
tural and  the  sublime  " — this  is  the  praise.  The 
dispraise  is  linked  to  it: — "  Without  the  least 
spark  of  good  taste,  and  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  rules."  We  may  dissent  from 
this,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  quarrel  with  it.  He 
then  goes  on  : — "  I  will  say  a  hazardous  thing, 
but  true,  that  the  merit  of  this  author  has  ruined 
the  English  theatre.  There  are  so  many  fine 
scenes,  so  many  grand  and  terrible  passages 
spread  through  his  monstrous  I'arces  which  they 
call  tragedies,  that  his  pieces  have  always  been 
represented  with  extreme  success."*  We  smile 
at  the  man's  power  of  ridicule  when  he  travesties 
a  plot  of  Shakspere,  as  in  the  dissertation  prefixed 
.to  '  Semiramis.'  But  his  object  is  so  manifest — 
that  of  the  elevation  of  his  own  theory  of  art — 
that  he  cannot  outrage  us.  For  what  is  his  con- 
clusion ?  That  Shakspere  would  have  been  a 
perfect  poet  if  he  had  lived  in  the  time  of 
Addison. f 

The  famous  '  Letter  to  the  Academy,'  in 
1776,  was  the  crowning  effort  of  Voltaire's 
hostility  to  Shakspere.     In  that  year  was  an- 

*  Lettres  Philosophiques.     Lettre  18. 
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nounced  a  complete  translation  of  Shakspere ; 
and  several  of  the  plays  were  published  as  a 
commencement  of  the  undertaking.  France, 
according  to  Grimm,  was  in  a  ferment.*  The 
announcement  of  this  translation  appears  to  have 
enraged  Voltaire.  It  said  that  Shakspere  was 
the  creator  of  the  sublime  art  of  the  theatre, 
which  received  from  his  hands  existence  and 
perfection  ;  and,  what  was  personally  offensive, 
it  added  that  Shakspere  was  unknown  in  France, 
or,  rather,  disfigured.  Voltaire  tells  the  Academy 
that  he  was  the  first  who  made  Shakspere  known 
in  France,  by  the  translation  of  some  of  his  pas- 
sages ;  that  he  had  translated,  too,  the  Julius 
Csesar.  But  he  is  indignant  that  the  new 
translators  would  sacrifice  France  to  England, 
in  paying  no  homage  to  the  great  French  drama- 
tists, whose  pieces  are  acted  throughout  Europe. 
He  notices,  then,  the  four  plays  which  they 
have  translated  ;  and  calls  upon  them,  of  course 
in  his  tone  of  exaggeration  and  ridicule,  to  ren- 
der faithfully  certain  passages  which  they  have 
slurred  over.  But  Voltaire  avows  the  support 
which  he  receives  from  the  English  themselves 
in  his  condemnation  of  what  he  holds  to  be  the 
absurdities  of  Shakspere,  quoting  from  Marmon- 
tel  in  this  matter  : — "  The  English  have  learned 
to  correct  and  abridge  Shakspere.  Garrick.  has 
banished  from  his  scene  the  gravediggers  in 
Hamlet,  and  has  omitted  nearly  all  the  fifth 
act."  Voltaire  then  adds, — "  The  translator 
agrees  not  with  this  truth  ;  he  takes  the  part  of 
the  gravediggers ;  he  would  preserve  them  as  a 
respectable  monument  of  an  unique  genius." 
The  critic  then  gives  a  scene  of  '  Bajazet,'  con- 
trasting it  with  the  opening  scene  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  "  It  is  for  you,"  he  says  to  the  Aca- 
demicians, "  to  decide  which  method  we  ought 
to  follow — that  of  Shakspere,  the  god  of  tragedy, 
or  of  Racine."  In  a  similar  way  he  contrasts  a 
passage  in  Corneille  and  Lear: — "Let  the 
Academicians  judge  if  the  nation  which  has 
produced  '  Iphigenie '  and  '  Athalie  '  ought  to 
abandon  them,  to  behold  men  and  women 
strangled  upon  the  stage,  street-porters,  sor- 
cerers, buffoons,  and  drunken  priests — if  our 
court,  so  long  renowned  for  its  politeness  and 
its  taste,  ought  to  be  changed  into  an  alehouse 
and  a  wine-shop."  In  this  letter  to  the  Academy 
Voltaire  loses  his  temper  and  his  candour.  He 
is  afraid  to  risk  any  admiration  of  Shakspere. 
But  this  intolerance  is  more  intelligible  than  the 
apologies  of  Shakspere's  defenders  in  England. 

*  Correspondance,  S"""  partie,  tome  V. 
Int.  Vol.  2  F 


We  must  confess  that  we  have  more  sympathy 
with  Voltaire's  earnest  attack  upon  Shakspere 
than  with  Mrs.  Montagu's  maudlin  defence. 
Take  a  specimen  : — "  Our  author,  by  following 
minutely  the  chronicles  of  the  times,  has  em- 
barrassed his  dramas  with  too  great  a  number  of 
persons  and  events.  The  hurly burly  of  these 
plays  recommended  them  to  a  rude,  illiterate 
audience,  who,  as  he  says,  loved  a  noise  of  tar- 
gets. His  poverty,  and  the  low  condition  of 
the  stage  (which  at  that  time  was  not  frequented 
by  persons  of  rank),  obliged  him  to  this  com- 
plaisance ;  and,  unfortunately,  he  had  not  been 
tutored  by  any  rules  of  art,  or  informed  by  ac- 
quaintance with  just  and  regular  dramas."  * 
She  gives  a  speech  of  Lear,  and  says,  "  Thus  it 
is  that  Shakspeare  redeems  the  nonsense,  the 
indecorums,  the  irregularities  of  his  plays." 
Again,  in  her  criticism  on  Macbeth  : — "  Our 
author  is  too  much  addicted  to  the  obscure  bom- 
bast much  affected  by  all  sorts  of  writers  in  that 

age There  are  many  bombast 

speeches  in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  and  these 
are  the  lawful  prize  of  the  critic."  The  exhi- 
bition of  the  fickle  humour  of  the  mob  in  Julius 
Caesar  is  not  to  be  "  entirely  condemned." 
"  The  quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  does 
not,  by  any  means,  deserve  the  ridicule  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  French  critic  ;  .  •  .  .  but 
it  rather  retards  than  brings  forward  the  cata- 
strophe, and  is  useful  only  in  setting  Brutus  in 
a  good  light."  One  more  extract  from  Mrs. 
Montagu,  and  we  have  done  : — "  It  has  been 
demonstrated  with  great  ingenuity  and  candour 
that  he  was  destitute  of  learning  :  the  age  was 
rude  and  void  of  taste ;  but  what  had  a  still 
more  pernicious  influence  on  his  works  was,  that 
the  court  and  the  universities,  the  statesmen  and 
the  scholars,  affected  a  scientific  jargon.  An 
obscurity  of  expression  was  thought  the  veil  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  ;  and  that  mist,  common 
to  the  morn  and  eve  of  literature,  which  in  fact 
proves  it  is  not  at  its  high  meridian,  was  af- 
fectedly thrown  over  the  writings,  and  even  the 
conversation,  of  the  learned,  who  often  pre- 
ferred images  distorted  or  magnified,  to  a  simple 
exposition  of  their  thoughts.  Shakspeare  is 
never  more  worthy  of  the  true  critic's  censure 
than  in  those  instances  in  which  he  complies 
with  this  false  pomp  of  manner.  It  was 
pardonable  in  a  man  of  his  rank  not  to  be 
more  polite  and  delicate   than   his  contempo- 


*  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Shak- 
speare. 
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raries  ;  but  we  cannot  so  easily  excuse  such 
superiority  of  talents  for  stooping  to  any  affec- 
tation." This  half-patronizine:,  half-vindicating 
tone  is  very  well  meant ;  and  we  respect  Mrs. 
Montagu  for  coming  forward  to  break  a  lance 
with  the  great  European  critic  :  but  the  very 
celebrity  of  Shakspere's  "  fair  warrior  "  is  one 
of  the  proofs  that  there  was  no  real  school  of 
criticism  amongst  us. 


[Mrs.  Montagu.] 

Apologies  for  Shakspere,  lamentations  over  his 
defects,  ex])lanations  of  the  causes  of  them,  rude 
age,  unlettered  audience,  the  poet  himself 
working  without  knowledge,— all  this,  the  in- 
variable language  of  the  English  critics,  is 
eagerly  laid  hold  of,  not  only  to  justify  the 
hostility  of  Voltaire,  but  to  perpetuate  the  reign 
of  a  system  altogether  opposed  to  the  system  of 
Shakspere,  up  to  the  present  hour.  M.  Ville- 
main,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  '  Essay  upon 
Shakspeare,'  published  in  1839,  gives  us  as 
much  interjectional  eulogy  of  our  national  poet 
as  might  satisfy  the  most  eager  appetite  of  those 
admirers  who  think  such  praise  worth  anything. 
The  French  critic,  of  nearly  a  century  later 
than  Voltaire,  holds  that  Shakspere  has  no  other 
system  than  his  genius.  It  is  in  this  chaos  that 
we  must  seek  his  splendour.  Ilis  absurdities, 
his  buffooneries,  belong  to  the  gross  theatre  of 
his  period.  In  judging  Shakspere  we  must  re- 
ject the  mass  of  barbarism  and  false  taste  with 
which  he  is  surcharged.  But  then,  apart  from  \ 
any  system,  "quelle  passion!  quelle  poesie  ! 
quelle  eloquence  !  "  "  This  rude  and  barbarous 
genius  discovers  an  unknown  delicacy  in  the 
development  of  his  female  characters."  And 
why?  "  The  taste  which  is  so  often  missing  in 
him  is  here  sujjplied  by  a  delicate  instinct, 
which  makes  him  even  anticipate  what  was 
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wanting  to  the  civilization  of  his  time."  The 
critic  reposes  somewhat  on  English  authority  :  — 
"  Mrs.  Montagu  has  repelled  the  contempt  of 
Voltaire  by  a  judicious  criticism  of  some  defects 
of  the  French  theatre,  but  she  cannot  palliate 
the  enormous  extravagances  of  the  pieces  of 
Shakspeare.  Let  us  not  forget,  she  says,  that 
these  pieces  were  ])layed  in  a  miserable  inn,  be- 
fore an  unlettered  audience,  scarcely  emerging 
out  of  barbarism."  *  But  Mrs.  Montagu  is  not 
alone  in  this.  Others,  as  angry  with  Voltaire, 
as  prodigal  of  their  admiration  of  Shakspere, 
quietly  surrender  what  Voltaire  really  attacks, 
forgetting  that  his  i)raises  have  been  nearly  as 
strong,  and  sometimes  a  little  more  judicious, 
than  their  own.  Hear  Martin  Sherlock  apos- 
trophizing Shakspere : — 

"  Always  therefore  study  Nature. 

"  It  is  she  who  was  thy  book,  O  Shakspeare  ; 
it  is  she  who  was  thy  study  day  and  night ;  it  is 
she  from  whom  thou  hast  drawn  those  beauties 
which  are  at  once  the  glory  and  delight  of  thy 
nation.  Thou  wert  the  eldest  son,  the  darling 
child  of  Nature  ;  and,  like  thy  mother,  enchant- 
ing, astonishing,  sublime,  graceful,  thy  variety 
is  inexhaustible.  Always  original,  always  new, 
thou  art  the  only  prodigy  which  Nature  has 
produced.  Homer  was  the  first  of  men,  but 
thou  art  more  than  man.  The  reader  who 
thinks  this  eulogium  extravagant  is  a  stranger  to 
my  subject.  To  say  that  Shakspeare  had  the 
imagination  of  Dante,  and  the  depth  of  Ma- 
chiavel,  would  be  a  weak  encomium  :  he  had 
them,  and  more.  To  say  that  he  possessed  the 
terrible  graces  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the 
amiable  graces  of  Correggio,  would  be  a  weak 
encomium:  he  had  them,  and  more.  To  the 
brilliancy  of  Voltaire  he  added  the  strength  of 
Demosthenes  ;  and  to  the  simplicity  of  La  Fon- 
taine, the  majesty  of  Virgil, — But,  say  you,  we 
have  never  seen  such  '  a  being.'  You  are  in 
the  right ;  Nature  made  it,  and  broke  the 
mould." 

This  is  the  first  page  of  '  A  Fragment  on 
Shakspeare'  (1786).  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  last  page  : — "  The  only  view  of 
Shakspeare  was  to  make  his  fortune,  and  for 
that  it  was  necessary  to  fill  the  playhouse.  At 
the  same  time  that  he  caused  a  duchess  to  enter 
the  boxes,  he  would  cause  her  servants  to  enter 
the  pit.  The  people  have  always  money ;  to 
make  them  spend  it,  they  must  be  diverted  ; 

*  Essai  sur  Shakspeare,  Paris,  1839. 
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and  Shakspere  forced  his  sublime  genius  to  stoop 
to  the  gross  taste  of  the  populace,  as  Sylla  jested 
with  his  soldiers." 

David  Hume,  the  most  popular  historian  of 
England,  thus  writes  of  Shakspere  :— "  Born  in 
a  rude  age,  and  educated  in  the  lowest  manner, 
without  any  instruction  either  from  the  world  or 
from  books."  The  consequence  of  this  na- 
tional and  individual  ignorance  was  a  necessary 
one  : — "  A  reasonable  propriety  of  thought  he 
cannot  for  any  time  uphold."  What  right  have 
we  to  abuse  Voltaire,  when  we  hear  this  from 
an  English  writer  of  the  same  period  ?  We 
fully  agree  with  Schlegel  in  this  matter:  — 
"  That  foreigners,  and  Frenchmen  in  particu- 
lar, who  frequently  speak  in  the  most  strange 
language  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  as  if 
cannibalism  had  been  first  put  an  end  to  in 
Europe  by  Louis  XIV.,  should  entertain  this 
opinion  of  Shakspere,  might  be  pardonable  ;  but 
that  Englishmen  should  adopt  such  a  calumnia- 
tion of  that  glorious  epoch  of  their  history,  in 
which  the  foundation  of  their  greatness  was  laid, 
is  to  me  incomprehensible."  *  But  it  is  not 
wholly  incomprehensible.  Schlegel  has  in  part 
explained  it : — "  I  have  elsewhere  examined 
into  the  pretensions  of  modern  cultivation,  as  it 
is  called,  which  looks  down  with  such  contempt 
on  all  preceding  ages.  I  have  shown  that  it 
is  all  little,  superficial,  and  unsubstantial  at  bot- 
tom. The  pride  of  what  has  been  called  the 
present  maturity  of  human  reason  has  come  to  a 
miserable  end  ;  and  the  structures  erected  by 
those  pedagogues  of  the  human  race  have  fallen 
to  pieces  like  the  baby-houses  of  children." 
So  far,  of  the  critical  contem])t  of  the  age  of 
Shakspere.  Schlegel  again,  with  equal  truth, 
kys  bare  the  real  character  of  the  same  critical 
opinions  of  the  poet  himself: — "  It  was,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the 
time  which  preceded  our  own,  a  tendency  dis- 
played also  in  physical  science,  to  consider  what 
is  possessed  of  life  as  a  mere  accumulation  of 
dead  parts  ;  to  separate  what  exists  only  in  con- 
nexion and  cannot  otherwise  be  conceived, 
instead  of  penetrating  to  the  central  point,  and 
viewing  all  the  parts  as  so  many  irradiations 
from  it.  Hence,  nothing  is  so  rare  as  a  critic 
who  can  elevate  himself  to  the  contemplation  of 
an  extensive  work  of  art.  Shakspere's  com- 
positions, from  the  very  depth  of  purpose  dis- 
played in  them,  have   been  exposed  to  the  mis- 


*   Lectures    on    Dramatic    Literature,   Black's 
Translation. 


fortune  of  being  misunderstood.  Besides,  this 
prosaical  species  of  criticism  applies  always  the 
poetical  form  to  the  details  of  execution ;  but, 
in  so  far  as  the  plan  of  the  piece  is  concerned, 
it  never  looks  for  more  than  the  logical  con- 
nexion of  causes  and  eftects,  or  some  partial  and 
trivial  moral  by  way  of  application  ;  and  all  that 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  this  is  declared  a  super- 
fluous, or  even  a  detrimental,  addition.  On 
these  principles  we  must  equally  strike  out 
most  of  the  choral  songs  of  the  Greek  tragedies, 
which  also  contribute  nothing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  action,  but  are  merely  an  harmonious 
echo  of  the  impression  aimed  at  by  the  poet. 
In  this  they  altogether  mistake  the  rights  of 
poetry  and  the  nature  of  the  romantic  drama, 
which,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  and  ought 
to  be  picturesque,  requires  richer  accompani- 
ments and  contrasts  for  its  main  groups.  In  all 
art  and  poetry,  but  more  especially  in  the  ro- 
mantic, the  fancy  lays  claim  to  be  considered  as 
an  independent  mental  power  governed  accord- 
ing to  its  own  laws." 

In  these  quotations  from  Schlegel  we  are  par- 
tially anticipating  a  notice  of  the  progress  of 
opinion  in  Germany  on  the  subject  of  Shak- 
spere. The  translation  of  Schlegel's  work  in 
1815,  in  conjunction  with  the  admirable  lectures 
of  Coleridge,  gave  a  new  direction  amongst  the 
thinking  few  to  our  national  opinion  of  Shak- 
spere. Other  critics  of  a  higher  school  than 
our  own  race  of  commentators  had  preceded 
Schlegel  in  Germany  ;  and  it  would  be  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  the  reverent  study 
of  Shakspere  has  principally  formed  their 
aesthetic  school,  so  that  aesthetic  school  has  sent 
us  back  to  the  reverent  study  of  Shakspere. 
He  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  English  critics.  The  learned,  as 
they  were  called,  understood  him  least.  Let 
the  lovers  of  truth  rejoice  that  their  despotism  is 
over.* 

*  In  the  original  Pictorial  edition  of  Shakspere 
we  appended  to  this  '  History  of  Opinion '  a  sketch 
of  the  History  of  Shakspeviau  opinion  in  Germany, 
prepared,  by  an  assiduous  perusal  of  the  German 
translators  and  critics,  by  Mr.  A.  Ramsay,  our 
friend  and  fellow-labourer  during  twenty  years, 
to  whose  judgment  we  are  indebted  for  many  valu- 
able suggestions  during  the  progress  of  this  edition 
of  the  great  object  of  our  "  aftectionate  reverence." 
As  we  are  under  the  necesfity  of  confining  this 
edition,  as  much  as  possible,  to  matters  of  general 
interest  to  the  readers  of  Shakspere,  so  that  it  may 
compete  in  price  with  the  cheapest  of  the  critical 
editions,  we  unwillingly  omit  this  single  contribu- 
tion to  our  individual  labour. 
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§  VI. 


[Capell.] 

The  history  of  critical  opinion  upon  Shakspere, 
in  England,  has  now  brought  us  to  what  may 
be  called  the  second  race  of  commentators.  We 
introduce  it  with  some  remarks  which  we  have 
given  in  another  place.* 

"  The  English  editors  of  Shakspere  have  cer- 
tainly brought  to  their  task  a  great  variety  of 
qualities,  from  which  combination  we  might  ex- 
pect some  very  felicitous  results.  They  divide 
themselves  into  two  schools,  which,  like  all 
schools,  have  their  subdivisions.  Rowe,  Pope, 
Theobald,  Hanmer,  Johnson,  belong  to  the 
school  which  did  not  seek  any  very  exact  ac- 
quaintance with  our  early  literature,  and  which 
probably  would  have  despised  the  exhibition,  if 
not  the  reality,  of  antiquarian  and  bibliographical 
knowledge.  A  new  school  arose,  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  what  has  been  called  black- 
letter  literature  was  extensive  enough  to  produce 
a  decided  revolution  in  Shaksperean  commen- 
tary. Capell,  Steevens,  Malone,  Reed,  Douce, 
are  the  representatives  of  the  later  school.  The 
first  school  contained  the  most  brilliant  men  ; 
the  second,  the  most  pains-taking  commentators. 
The  dullest  of  the  first  school, — a  name  hung 
up  amongst  the  dunces  by  his  rival  editor, — 
poor  '  piddling  Tibbald,'  was  unquestionably 
the  best  of  the  first  race  of  editors.  Rowe  was  in- 
dolent ;  Pope,  flashy  ;  Warburton,  paradoxical ; 
Johnson,  pedantic.  Theobald  brought  his  com- 
mon sense  to  the  task ;  and  has  left  us,  we 
cannot  avoid  thinking,  the  best  of  all  the  con- 

*  Preface  to  Library  Edition  of  Shakspere,  p. 
xxviii. 
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jectural  emendations.  Of  the  other  school,  the 
real  learning,  and  sometimes  sound  judgment,  of 
Capell,  is  buried  in  an  obscurity  of  thought  and 
style, — to  say  nothing  of  his  comment  being 
printed  separately  from  his  text, — which  puts 
all  ordinary  reading  for  purposes  of  information 
at  complete  defiance.  Of  Steevens  and  Malone, 
they  have  had,  more  or  less,  the  glory  of  having 
linked  themselves  to  Shakspere  during  the  last 
half-century.  Reed  and  Chalmers  were  mere 
supervisors  and  abridgers  of  what  they  did." 

The  edition  of  Capell  was  published  in  ten 
small  octavo  volumes,  three  years  after  that  of 
Johnson — that  is,  in  1768.  His  preface  is 
printed  in  what  we  call  the  variorum  editions  of 
Shakspere,  but  Steevens  has  added  to  it  this 
depreciating  note  : — "  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of 
this  performance  may  be  known  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Mr.  BoswelTs  '  Life  of  Dr. 
Johnson :' — '  If  the  man  would  have  come  to 
me,  I  would  have  endeavoured  to  endow  his 
purpose  with  words,  for,  as  it  is,  he  doth  gabble 
monstrously.'"  Certainly  "the  man"  does 
write  a  most  extraordinary  style ,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  full  justice  to  his  edition,  from  the 
great  bulk  of  the  notes  and  various  readings 
"  being  published  in  a  separate  form,"  with 
references  to  previous  editions  so  obscure  and 
perplexed  that  few  would  take  the  trouble  to 
attempt  to  reach  his  meaning.  Capell  was  a 
man  of  fortune  ;  and  he  devoted  a  life  to  this 
labour,  dying  in  the  midst  of  it.  Steevens  never 
mentions  him  but  to  insult  him  ;  and  amongst 
the  heaps  of  the  most  trashy  notes  that  encum- 
ber the  variorum  editions,  raked  together  from 
the  pamphlets  of  every  dabbler  in  commentary, 
there  is  perhaps  not  one  single-minded  quotation 
from  Capell.  John  Collins,  the  publisher  of 
his  posthumous  Notes  and  Various  Readings, 
brings  a  charge  against  Steevens  which  may  ac- 
count for  this  unrelenting  hostility  to  a  learned 
and  amiable  man,  labouring  in  a  pursuit  common 
to  them  both.  He  says  that  Capell's  edition 
"  is  made  the  groundwork  of  what  is  to  pass  for 
the  genuine  production  of  these  combined  edi- 
tors "  (Johnson  and  Steevens).  This,  he  says, 
may  be  proved  by  a  comparison  of  their  first 
edition  of  1773  with  that  of  Johnson's  of  1765, 
Capell's  having  been  published  during  the  in- 
terval. He  then  proceeds  further  in  the  charge : — 
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"  But  the  re -publication  of  tiieir  M'ork,  as  it  '  is 
revised  and  augmented,'  makes  further  advances 
upon  the  same  plan,  abounding  with  fresh  matter 
and  accumulated  evidence  in  proof  of  the  in- 
dustry with  which  the  purloining  trade  has  been 
pursued,  and  of  the  latitude  to  which  it  has  been 
extended,  in  each  of  the  above-mentioned  par- 
ticulars. For,  differing  as  it  does  from  its 
former  self  in  numberless  instances,  in  all  of 
them  it  is  still  found  to  agree  with  that  edition, 
which,  we  are  gravely  told  in  so  many  words  by 
the  apparent  manager  of  the  business,  '  has  not 
been  examined  beyond  one  play.'  " 

But  there  was  another  cause  of  the  hostility  of 
Steevens  and  his  school  of  commentators.  Far- 
mer  was  their  Coriphaeus.     Their  souls  were 


[Farmer  ] 

prostrate  before  the  extent  of  his  researches,  in 
that  species  of  literature  which  possesses  this 
singular  advantage  for  the  cultivator,  that,  if  he 
studies  it  in  an  original  edition,  of  which  only 
one  or  two  copies  are  known  to  exist  (the  merit 
is  gone  if  there  is  a  baker's  dozen  known),  he  is 
immediately  pronounced  learned,  judicious,  la- 
borious, acute.  And  this  was  Farmer's  praise. 
He  wrote  '  An  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shak- 
speare,'  which  has  not  one  passage  of  solid  criti- 
cism from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  and  from 
which,  if  the  name  and  the  works  of  Shakspere 
were  to  perish,  and  one  copy-  an  unique  copy 
is  the  affectionate  name  for  these  things — could 
be  miraculously  preserved,  the  only  inference 
would  be  that  William  Shakspere  was  a  very 
obscure  and  ignorant  man,  whom  some  mis- 
judging admirers  had  been  desirous  to  exalt 
into  an  ephemeral  reputation,  and  that  Richard 
Farmer  was  a  very  distinguished  and  learned 
man,  who  had  stripped  the  mask  off  the  pre- 
tender. The  first  edition  of  Farmer's  pamphlet 
appeared  in  1767. 


Capell,  who  had  studied  Shakspere  with  far 
more  accuracy  than  this  mere  pedant,  who  never 
produced  any  literary  performance  in  his  life 
except  this  arrogant  pamphlet,  held  a  contrary 
opinion  to  Farmer: — "  It  is  our  firm  belief  that 
Shakspeare  was  very  well  grounded,  at  least  in 
Latin,  at  school.  It  appears,  from  the  clearest 
evidence  possible,  that  his  father  was  a  man  of 
no  little  substance,  and  very  well  able  to  give 
him  such  education  ;  which,  perhaps,  he  might 
be  inclined  to  carry  further,  by  sending  him  to 
a  university  ;  but  was  prevented  in  this  design 
(if  he  had  it)  by  his  son's  early  marriage,  which, 
from  monuments  and  other  like  evidence,  it  ap- 
pears with  no  less  certainty  must  have  happened 
before  he  was  seventeen,  or  very  soon  after  : 
the  displeasure  of  his  father,  which  was  the 
consequence  of  this  marriage,  or  else  some  ex- 
cesses which  he  is  said  to  have  been  guilty  of, 
it  is  probable,  drove  him  up  to  town  ;  where  he 
engaged  early  in  some  of  the  theatres,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of 
Southampton :  his  Venus  and  Adonis  is  ad- 
dressed to  that  Earl  in  a  very  pretty  and  modest 
dedication,  in  which  he  calls  it  '  the  first  heire 
of  his  invention  ;'  and  ushers  it  to  the  world 
with  this  singular  motto: — 

'  Vilia  miretur  valgus,  mihi  flavus  Apollo 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  ministret  aqua ;' 

and  the  whole  poem,  as  well  as  his  Lucrece, 
which  followed  it  soon  after,  together  with  his 
choice  of  those  subjects,  are  plain  marks  of  his 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  Latin  classics  at 
least,  at  that  time.  The  dissipation  of  youth, 
and,  when  that  was  over,  the  busy  scene  in 
which  he  instantly  plunged  himself,  may  very 
well  be  supposed  to  have  hindered  his  making 
any  great  progress  in  them  ;  but  that  such  a 
mind  as  his  should  quite  lose  the  tincture  of  any 
knowledge  it  had  once  been  embued  with  cannot 
be  imagined  :  accordingly  we  see  that  this 
school-learning  (for  it  was  no  more)  stuck  with 
him  to  the  last ;  and  it  was  the  recordations,  as 
we  may  call  it,  of  that  learning  which  produced 
the  Latin  that  is  in  many  of  his  plays,  and  most 
plentiful  in  those  that  are  the  most  early  :  every 
several  piece  of  it  is  aptly  introduced,  given  to 
a  proper  character,  and  uttered  upon  some 
proper  occasion  ;  and  so  well  cemented,  as  it 
were,  and  joined  to  the  passage  it  stands  in,  as 
to  deal  conviction  to  the  judicious,  that  the 
whole  was  wrought  up  together,  and  fetched 
from  his  own  little  store,  upon  the  sudden,  and 
without  study. 
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"  The  other  languages  which  he  has  some- 
times made  use  of— that  is,  the  Italian  and 
French — are  not  of  such  difficult  conquest  that 
we  should  think  them  beyond  his  reach.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  first  of  them  was  a  sort 
of  fashion  in  his  time.  Surrey  and  the  sonnet- 
writers  set  it  on  foot,  and  it  was  continued  by 
Sidney  and  Spenser  :  all  our  poetry  issued  from 
that  school ;  and  it  would  be  wonderful  indeed 
if  he,  whom  we  saw  a  little  before  putting  him- 
self with  so  much  zeal  under  the  banner  of  the 
Muses,  should  not  have  been  tempted  to  taste 
at  least  of  that  fountain  to  which  of  all  his  other 
brethren  there  was  such  a  continual  resort :  let 
us  conclude,  then,  that  he  did  taste  of  it;  but, 
happily  for  himself,  and  more  happy  for  the 
world  that  enjoys  him  now,  he  did  not  find  it  to 
his  relish,  and  threw  away  the  cup.  Metaphor 
apart,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  Italian — perhaps  just  as  much  as  enabled 
him  to  read  a  novel  or  a  poem,  and  to  put  some 
few  fragments  of  it,  with  which  his  memory 
furnished  him,  into  the  mouth  of  a  pedant  or 
fine  gentleman. 

"  How  or  when  he  acquired  it  we  must  be 
content  to  be  ignorant ;  but  of  the  French  lan- 
guage he  was  somewhat  a  greater  master  than 
of  the  two  that  have  gone  before;  yet,  un- 
less we  except  their  novelties,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  much  acquaintance  with  any 
of  their  writers  ;  what  he  has  given  us  of  it  is 
merely  colloquial,  flows  with  great  ease  from 
him,  and  is  reasonably  pure.  Should  it  be  said 
he  had  travelled  for  it,  we  know  not  who  can 
confute  us." 

The  principle  of  Capell's  edition,  as  described 
by  himself  in  the  title-page,  was  to  give  the 
plays  of  Shakspere  as  "  set  down  by  himself  in 
quarto,  or  by  the  players,  his  fellows,  in  folio." 
His  introduction  consists  of  an  analysis  of  the 
value  of  these  vai-ious  authorities;  and  he  dis- 
criminates very  justly  between  those  plays  in 
quarto  which  "  have  much  resemblance  to  those 
in  the  folio,"  and  those  which  were  "  first  drafts 
or  else  imperfect  and  stolen  copies."  His  text 
is  formed  upon  this  discriminating  principle,  not 
attaching  an  equal  value  to  all  the  original  copies 
in  quarto,  or  superseding  the  text  of  the  folio 
by  thrusting  in  passages  out  of  the  first  drafts 
and  imperfect  copies.  To  say  that  his  text  is 
the  result  invariably  of  a  sound  judgment  would 
be  to  say  too  much  ;  and  indeed  some  of  his 
emendations  approach  a  little  to  the  ridiculous. 
But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  a 
better  text,  because  approaching  more  nearly  to 
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the  originals,  than  that  of  many  of  those  who 
came  after  him,  and  went  on  mending  and  mend- 
ing for  half  a  century  till  the  world  was  tired  with 
the  din  of  their  tinkering.  The  race  which  suc- 
ceeded him  was  corrupted  by  flattery.  Take  a 
specimen  : — "  Shakspeare's  felicity  has  been 
rendered  complete  in  this  age.  His  genius 
produced  works  that  time  could  not  destroy  :  but 
some  of  the  lighter  characters  were  become 
illegible ;  these  have  been  restored  by  critics 
whose  learning  and  penetration  have  traced  back 
the  vestiges  of  superannuated  opinions  and  cus- 
toms. They  are  now  no  longer  in  danger  of 
being  efiaced."*  These  critics  had  an  accu- 
rate perception  of  part  of  their  duty  when  they 
set  out  upon  their  work.  The  first  labour  of 
Steevens,  which  preceded  the  edition  of  Capell 


[Steevens  ] 

by  two  years,  was  to  reprint  in  fac-simile 
"  twenty  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  being  the 
whole  number  printed  in  quarto  during  his  life- 
time, or  before  the  Restoration  ;  collated  where 
there  were  different  copies,  and  published  from 
the  originals."  Most  accurately  did  he  execute 
this  laborious  duty.  We  have  collated,  directly, 
or  by  the  employment  of  persons  upon  whose 
care  we  could  implicitly  rely,  these  re-impres- 
sions by  Steevens ;  and,  with  the  exception, 
upon  an  average,  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  minutest 
deviations  in  each  play,  we  are  as  well  contented 
with  our  copy  for  all  purposes  of  utility  as  if  we 
possessed  the  rarest  edition  of  the  most  self- 
satisfied  collector.  The  two  great  public 
libraries  of  England,  the  British  Museum  and 
the  Bodleian,  possess  all  the  originals.  The 
next  progressive  movement  of  Steevens  was  still 
in  the  safe  path.  He  became  united  with  John- 
son in  the  edition  of  1773.     In  his  advertise- 

*  Mrs.  Montagu:  Introduction. 
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ment   he   says, — "  The   labours   of   preceding 
editors  have  not  left  room  for  a  boast  that  many 
valuable  readings  have  been  retrieved  ;  though 
it  may  be  fairly  asserted  that  the  text  of  Shak- 
speare  is  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
author,  or  rather  his  first  publishers,  appear  to 
have  left  it,  such  emendations  as  were  absolutely 
necessary  alone   admitted."     He  defines   what 
are   absolutely  necessary,  such   as   a  supply  of 
particles  when   indispensable  to  the  sense.     He 
rejects  with  indignation  all  attempts  to  tamper 
with  the  text  by  introducing  a  syllable  in  aid  of 
the  metre.     He   declines  suggestions  of  corre- 
spondents  "  that   might  have   proved  of  great 
advantage    to    a    more    daring   commentator." 
Upon  such  foundations  was  the  edition  of  1773 
reared.     In    1778  it   was   "  revised   and   aug- 
mented," and  in   1785  it  was  reprinted  with  ad- 
ditions by  Isaac  Reed,  Steevens  having  declined 
the  further  care  of  the  work.     Steevens  also  in 
1779    rendered   an    acceptable    service   to    the 
students  of  our  dramatic  history,  by  the  publica- 
tion   of  '  Six  old  plays,  on   which   Shakspeare 
founded   his  Measure  for  Measure,   Comedy  of 
Errors,  Taming  the  Shrew,  King  John,  King 
Henry  IV.,  King  Henry  V.,  and  King  Lear.' 
In  1780  Malone  appeared  as  an  editor  of  Shak- 
spere.     He  came  forward  with  '  A  Supplement' 
to  the  edition  of  1778,  in  which  he  republished 
the  poems  of  Shakspere,  and  the  seven  doubtful 
plays  which  had  been  printed  as  his  in  the  third 
and  fourth  folios.     The   encouragement  which 
he  had  received  induced  him,  in   1790,   when 
Steevens  had  retired  from  his  editorial  labours 
in  connexion  with   the  booksellers'  edition,  to 
publish  a  complete  edition  of  his  own,  but  which 
was   still   a  variorum   edition,   "  with  the  cor- 
rections and  illustrations  of  various  commenta- 
tors."    In  this  first  appeared  his  '  Dissertation 
on  the   Three    Parts  of  Henry   VI.,'  and  his 
'  Historical    Account   of  the    English    Stage.' 
Malone  professes  the  same  anxiety  to  adhere  to 
the  genuine  text  of  Shakspere  as  Steevens  had 
professed  before   him  ;  but  he  opened  a  wide 
field  for   editorial   licence,  in   his    principle  of 
making  up  a  text  out   of  the  folio  edition   and 
the  previous  quartos ;  and  to  add  to  the  apparent 
value  of  his  own  labours,   he  exaggerated,  as 
others  have  since  done,  the  real  value  of  these 
quartos: — "  They  in  general  are  preferable  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  same  plays  in  the  folio  ; 
for  this  plain  reason,  because,  instead  of  print- 
ing these  plays  from  a  manuscript,  the  editors 
of  the  folio,  to  save  labour,  or  from  some  other 
motive,   printed  the  greater  part  of  them  from 


the  very  copies  which  they  represented  as 
maimed  and  imperfect,  and  frequently  from  a 
late,  instead  of  the  earliest,  edition  ;  in  some 
instances  with  additions  and  alterations  of  their 
own."  Those  of  our  readers  who  will  ex- 
amine our  observations  on  the  "  State  of  the 
Text "  which  precede  each  play  will  learn 
that  this  is  not  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
question  ;  for  the  large  additions  to  the  folio 
copy  when  compared  with  the  quartos,  the  care- 
ful emendations,  and  even  the  omissions,  which 
are  seldom  without  some  sound  apparent  reason, 
could  not  have  been  the  additions  and  alterations 
of  the  editors  of  the  folio,  but  must  have  been 
the  result  of  the  author's  labours,  perhaps  during 
a  series  of  years.  It  appears  from  Malone's 
preface  that  a  feeling  was  gaining  ground  that 
the  constant  accession  of  notes  to  Shakspere  was 
becoming  an  evil  : — "  The  admirers  of  this  poet 
will,  I  trust,  not  merely  pardon  the  great  acces- 
sion of  new  notes  in  the  present  edition,  but 
examine  them  with  some  degree  of  pleasure. 
An  idle  notion  has  been  propagated  that  Shak- 
spere has  been  buried  under  his  commentators ; 
and  it  has  again  and  again  been  repeated  by  the 
tasteless  and  the  dull,  '  that  notes,  though  often 

necessary,  are  necessary  evils.'' 

During  the  era  of  conjectural  criticism  and  ca- 
pricious innovation,  notes  were  indeed  evils ; 
while  one  page  was  covered  with  ingenious 
sophistry  in  support  of  some  idle  conjecture,  and 
another  was  wasted  in  its  overthrow,  or  in 
erecting  a  new   fabric  equally  unsubstantial  as 

the  former While  our  object  is 

to  support  and  establish  what  the  poet  wrote,  to 
illustrate  his  phraseology  by  compaiing  it  with 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  explain  his 
fugitive  allusions  to  customs  long  since  disused 
and  forgotten, — while  this  object  is  kept  steadily 
in  view,  if  even  every  line  of  his  plays  were 
accompanied  with  a  comment,  every  intelligent 
reader  would  be  indebted  to  the  industi-y  of  him 
who  produced  it.  Such  uniformly  has  been 
the  object  of  the  notes  now  presented  to  the 
public.  Let  us  then  hear  no  more  of  this  bar- 
barous jargon  concerning  Shakspeare's  having 
been  elucidated  into  obscurity,  and  buried  under 
the  load  of  his  commentators."  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  this;  but  it  is  not  all  the  truth. 
Malone  disagrees  with  the  following  observa- 
tion of  Johnson  : — "  It  is  not  (he  remarks)  very 
grateful  to  consider  how  little  the  succession  of 
editors  has  added  to  this  authors  power  of 
pleasing.  He  was  read,  admired,  studied,  and 
imitated,  while  he  was  yet  deformed  with  all  the 
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improprieties  which  ignorance  and  neglect  could 
accumulate  upon  him."  The  new  editor,  with 
a  pardonable  complacency  towards  his  calling, 
says,  — "  He  certainly  was  read,  admired, 
studied,  and  imitated,  at  the  period  mentioned  ; 
but  surely  not  in  the  same  degree  as  at  present. 
The  succession  of  editors  has  effected  this  ;  it 
has  made  him  understood  ;  it  has  made  him 
popular  ;  it  has  shown  every  one  who  is  capable 
of  reading  how  much  superior  he  is  not  only  to 
Jonson  and  Fletcher,  whom  the  bad  taste  of 
the  last  age  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration  to 
the  end  of  the  century  set  above  him,  but  to  all 
the  dramatic  poetry  of  antiquity."  Jonson  and 
Fletcher  were  not  set  above  Shakspere,  as  we 
have  demonstratively  shown,  from  the  time  of 
the  Restoration  to  the  end  of  the  century.*  But 
even  if  they  were,  it  was  not  the  succession  of 
editors  that  had  made  Shakspere  popular.  A 
plain  reprint  of  Shakspere  without  a  single  note, 
but  with  the  spelling  modernized,  would  have 
made  him  more  popular  than  all  the  critical 
editions  which  the  eighteenth  century  had  pro- 
duced. Malone  says  that  during  that  century 
"  thirty  thousand  copies  of  Shakspeare  have 
been  dispersed  through  England."  The  num- 
ber would  have  been  quadrupled  if  Shakspere 
had  been  left  to  his  own  unaided  power.  Much 
of  what  the  commentators  did,  especially  in  the 
illustration  of  Shakspere's  phraseology  and  the 
explanation  of  his  fugitive  allusions,  they  did 
well.  But  they  must  needs  be  critics,  without 
having  any  system  of  criticism  more  profound 
than  the  easy  task  of  fault-finding ;  and  thus 
they  rendered  Shakspere  less  popular  than  he 
would  have  been  in  an  age  when  criticism  was 
little  understood,  and  men's  eyes  were  dazzled 
by  an  array  of  names  to  support  some  flippant 
remark  upon  Shakspere's  want  of  art,  some 
exhibition  of  his  ignorance,  some  detection  of 
his  anachronisms,  some  discovery  of  a  quibble 
beyond  the  plain  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  read  a  scene  of  the  variorum 
'  Shaksperes  '  without  feeling  the  utter  want  of 
a  reverent  spirit  towards  the  author.  These 
things  sank  more  deeply  into  the  minds  of  the 
readers  of  Shakspere  than  the  general  expres- 
sions of  the  commentators'  admiration  ;  which 
after  all  seemed  little  more  than  compliments  to 

*  We  have  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  a 
very  able  article  in  'The  Spectator'  newspaper 
(August  14,  1841),  for  a  complete  demolition  of 
the  gross  assertions  of  Mr.  D'Israeli  on  the  neqlect 
of  Shakspere,  put  forth  in  his  '  Amenities  of  Lite- 
rature.' 
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themselves  in  their  association  with  the  poet. 
Schlegel,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  has  stated 
the  truth  with  tolerable  exactness :— "  Like 
Dante,  Shakspere  has  received  the  indispensable 
but  cumbersome  honour  of  being  treated  like  a 
classical  author  of  antiquity.  The  oldest  edi- 
tions have  been  carefully  collated,  and  where 
the  readings  seemed  corrupted  many  improve- 
ments have  been  attempted ;  and  the  whole 
literature  of  his  age  has  been  drawn  forth 
from  the  oblivion  to  which  it  had  been  con- 
signed, for  the  sake  of  explaining  the  phrases, 
and  illustrating  the  allusions,  of  Shakspere. 
Commentators  have  succeeded  one  another  in 
such  numbers,  that  their  labours,  with  the 
critical  controversies  to  which  they  have  given 
rise,  constitute  of  themselves  a  library  of  no  in- 
considerable magnitude.  These  labours  are 
deserving  of  our  praise  and  gratitude  ;  and  more 
especially  historical  inquiries  into  the  sources 
from  which  Shakspere  drew  his  materials,  and 
into  the  former  state  of  the  English  stage.  But 
with  respect  to  the  criticisms  which  are  merely 
of  a  philological  nature,  I  am  frequently  com- 
pelled to  differ  from  the  commentators ;  and 
where  they  consider  him  merely  as  a  poet,  en- 
deavour to  pronounce  upon  his  merits,  and  to 
enter  into  his  views,  I  must  separate  myself  from 
them  entirely.  I  have  hardly  ever  found  either 
truth  or  profundity  in  their  observations  ;  and 
these  critics  seem  to  me  to  be  but  stammering 
interpreters  of  the  general  and  almost  idolatrous 
admiration  of  his  countrymen."* 

We  open  a  play  at  a  venture,  to  see  how  far 
in  the  spirit  of  a  modest  appreciation  of  them- 
selves, and  an  earnest  admiration  of  their  author, 
the  editors  laboured  to  render  Shakspere  popu- 
lar. It  is  Hamlet,  Let  us  put  down  a  few  of 
their  annotations  : — 

"  Angry  parle.  This  is  one  of  the  affected 
words  introduced  by  Lyly." — Steevkns. 

"  A  mote  it  is,  &c.  These  lines  are  in  the 
enlarged  quarto  of  1604.  Many  of  its  (Ham- 
let's) absurdities  as  well  as  beauties  arose  from 
the  quantity  added  after  it  was  first  written." — 
Steevens. 

"  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partizan.  lam 
unwilling  to  suppose  that  Shakspeare  could  ap- 
propriate these  absurd  effusions  to  Horatio." — 
Steevens. 

"  I  am  too  much  V  the  sun.  I  question  whe- 
ther a  quibble  between  sun  and  son  be  not  here 
intended." — Farmer. 

*  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature,  Black's 
Translation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  103. 
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"  To  school  in  Wittaibefg."'  The  anachron- 
ism is  first  pointed  out  by  Malone  ;  and  then 
we  are  told  by  Ritsox  that  Shakspere  derived 
his  knowledge  of  this  famous  university  from  a 
trumpery  book  called  '  The  Life  of  Jack  Wil- 
ton.' 

"  Nemean.  The  right  prosody  is  accidental." 
— Malone. 

"  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit.''^  The  skill 
displayed  in  the  management  of  the  Ghost  is 
contrasted  with  his  management  of  other  preter- 
natural beings :  "  They  are  but  weak  and  in- 
efficacious pageants." — Steevens. 

Conclusion  of  Scene  I.,  Act  II.  "  The 
poet's  ill  and  obscure  expression  seems  to  have 
been  caused  by  his  affectation  of  concluding  the 
scene  with  a  couplet." — Johnson. 

"  Being  a  good  kissing  carrion."  W^arbur- 
ton's  reading  being  given :  "  This  is  a  noble 
emendation,  which  almost  sets  the  critic  on  a 
level  with  the  author." — Johnson. 

"  TAe  satiiical  rogue  says  here  that  old  men  have 
greybeards.'"  Warburton  says  that  the  allusion 
is  to  Juvenal,  Satire  10.  "  If  Shakspeare  had 
read  Juvenal  he  could  not  have  wrongly  accented 
Posthumus." — Farmer. 

"  Now  might  I  do  it,  &c.  This  speech  is 
too  horrible  to  be  read  or  to  be  uttered." — 
Johnson.  "  Yet  some  moral  may  be  extracted 
from  it,  as  all  his  subsequent  calamities  were 
owing  to  this  savage  refinement  of  revenge." — 
M.  Mason. 

"  Heaven's  face  doth  glow,  &c.  In  Shak- 
speare's  licentious  diction  the  meaning  may  be," 
&c. — Malone. 

End  of  Act  IV.  "  Shakspeare  has  been 
unfortunate  in  his  management  of  the  story  of 
this  play,  the  most  striking  circumstances  of 
which  arise  so  early  in  its  formation  as  not  to 
leave  him  room  for  a  conclusion  suited  to  the 
importance  of  its  beginning.  After  this  last 
interview  with  the  Ghost,  the  character  of  Ham- 
let has  lost  all  its  consequence." — Steevens. 

"  Nature  is  fine  in  love  ;  and  where  't  is  fine 

It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 

After  the  thing  it  loves. 

"  These  lines  are  not  in  the  quarto,  and  might 

have  been  omitted  in  the  folio  without  great  loss, 

for  they  are  obscure  and  affected." — Johnson. 

"  It  was  that  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was 
born.  The  poet  in  the  fifth  act  had  forgotten 
what  he  wrote  in  the  first." — Blackstone. 

"  There 's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 
"  Dr.  Farmer  informs  me  that  these  words  are 


merely  technical.  A  wool-man,  butcher,  and 
dealer  in  skewers,  lately  observed  to  him  that 
his  nephew  (an  idle  lad)  could  only  assist  him 
in  making  them  ;  '  He  could  rough-hew  them, 
but  I  was  obliged  to  shape  their  ends'  To 
shape  the  ends  of  wool-skewers,  i.  e.  to  point 
them,  requires  a  degree  of  skill ;  any  one  can 
rough-hew  them.  Whoever  recollects  the  pro- 
fession of  Shakspeare's  father  will  admit  that 
his  son  might  be  no  stranger  to  such  terms.  I 
have  frequently  seen  packages  of  wool  pinned 
up  with  skewers." — Steevens. 

Concluding  Remarks. — "  The  poet  is  accused 
of  having  shown  little  regard  to  poetical  justice, 
and  may  be  charged  with  equal  neglect  of 
poetical  probability.  The  apparition  left  the 
regions  of  the  dead  to  little  purpose ;  the  re- 
venge which  he  demands  is  not  obtained  but  by 
the  death  of  him  that  was  required  to  take  it ;  and 
the  gratification  which  would  arise  from  the  de- 
struction of  an  usurper  and  a  murderer  is  abated 
by  the  untimely  death  of  Ophelia,  the  young, 
the  beautiful,  the  harmless,  and  the  pious." — 
Johnson. 

"  Hamlet  cannot  be  said  to  have  pursued  his 
ends  by  very  warrantable  means ;  and  if  the 
poet,  when  he  sacrificed  him  at  last,  meant  to 
have  enforced  such  a  moral,  it  is  not  the  worst 

that  can  be  deduced  from  the  play 

Hamlet  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  regarded  as 
a  hero  not  undeserving  the  pity  of  the  audience  ; 
and  because  no  writer  on  Shakspeare  has  taken 
the  pains  to  point  out  the  immoral  tendency  of 
his  character." — Steevens. 

The  editors  of  the  first  collection  of  the  works 
of  Shakspere,  in  their  '  Address  to  the  great 
Variety  of  Readers,'  say — "  Read  him  there- 
fore ;  and  again,  and  again  :  and  if  then  you  do 
not  like  him,  surely  you  are  in  some  manifest 
danger  not  to  understand  him."  This  was  ad- 
vice that  could  not  have  proceeded  from  any 
common  mind.  The  foundation  of  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  Shakspere  is  love.  Steevens 
read  again  and  again  without  love,  and  therefore 
without  understanding.  Roswell,  the  editor 
of  Malone's  posthumous  edition,  speaking  of 
Steevens's  note  on  Hamlet  from  which  we  have 
given  an  extract,  says  that  Steevens  has  ex- 
pressed himself  "  with  as  much  asperity  as  if  he 
had  had  a  personal  quarrel  with  the  author." 
Steevens  had  a  pettifogging  mind,  without  a 
particle  of  lofty  feeling,  without  imagination, 
without  even  a  logical  apprehension  of  the  small 
questions  to  which  he  applied  himself.  But  he 
was  wonderfully  laborious.  Knowing  nothing 
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of  the  principles  of  philosophical  criticism,  he 
spared  no  pains  in  hunting  up  illustrative  facts  ; 
he  dabbled  in  classical  learning  so  as  to  be  able 
to  apply  a  quotation  with  considerable  neatness  ; 
and  he  laboured  his  style  into  epigrammatic 
smartness  which  passed  for  wit.  The  vicious 
style  of  the  letters  of  Junius  was  evidently  his 
model  ;  and  what  that  cowardly  libeller  had 
been  in  the  political  world,  Steevens  was  am- 
bitious to  be  in  the  literary.  He  very  often 
attacked,  under  a  mask,  those  with  whom  he 
mixed  in  intimate  companionship  ;  till  at  last  his 
name  became  a  by-word  for  meanness  and  ma- 
lignity. It  was  impossible  that  such  a  man 
could  have  written  about  Shakspere  without  dis- 
playing "  as  much  asperity  as  if  he  had  had  a 
personal  quarrel  with  him."  And  yet  he  was 
to  be  pitied.  Like  Hamlet,  he  had  a  task  laid 
upon  him  above  his  powers.  Early  in  life  he 
attached  himself  to  literature  and  literary  pur- 
suits, not  from  any  necessity,  for  his  fortune  was 
ample,  but  with  a  real  and  sincere  devotion. 
He  attached  himself  to  Shakspere.  He  became 
an  editor  of  Shakspere.  He  was  associated  with 
Johnson  in  the  preparation  of  an  edition,  and 
what  he  did  in  his  own  way  was  far  superior  to 
what  his  colleague  had  effected  without  him. 
He  gave  a  new  tone  to  the  critical  illustration  of 
Shakspere,  by  bringing  not  only  the  elegant 
literature  of  Shakspere's  own  age  to  compare 
with  him,  but  by  hunting  over  all  the  sweepings 
of  the  book-stalls  of  the  same  age,  to  iind  the 
application  of  a  familiar  allusion,  or  the  meaning 
of  an  uncommon  word.  But  he  became  am- 
bitious to  show  his  power  of  writing,  as  well  as 
his  diligence.  If  we  turn  over  the  variorum 
editions,  and  light  upon  a  note  which  contains 
something  like  a  burst  of  genial  admiration  for 
the  author,  we  find  the  name  of  VVarburton 
affixed  to  it.  Warburton's  intellect  was  capa- 
cious enough  for  love  of  Shakspere.  But  he 
delighted  in  decorating  his  opinions  with  the 
tinsel  of  his  own  paradoxes.  Steevens  was  the 
man  to  pull  oflFthe  tinsel ;  but  he  did  it  after  the 
fashion  in  which  the  lace  was  stripped  from 
Brother  Jack's  coat : — "Courteous  reader,  you 
are  given  to  understand  that  zeal  is  never  so 
highly  obliged  as  when  you  set  it  a-tearing ; 
and  Jack,  who  doted  on  that  quality  in  himself, 
allowed  it  at  this  time  its  full  swing.  Thus  it 
happened  that,  stripping  down  a  parcel  of  gold 
lace  a  little  too  hastily,  he  rent  the  main  body 
of  his  coat  from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  whereas  his 
talent  was  not  of  the  happiest  in  taking  up  a  stitch , 
he  knew  no  better  way  than  to  darn  it  again 
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with  packthread  and  a  skewer."  *  The  zeal  for 
tearing  increased  with  Steevens.  He  retired 
for  fifteen  years  from  the  editorship  of  Shak- 
spere, to  recreate  himself  in  the  usual  way  in 
which  such  minds  find  diversion — by  anonymous 
attacks  upon  his  literary  contemporaries.  But 
in  1793  he  returned  with  renewed  vigour  to  his 
labour  of  love,  the  defacing  of  Shakspere. 
Malone,  in  the  interval,  had  been  working  hard, 
though  perhaps  with  no  great  talent,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  preserve  every  vestige  of  his  author. 
He  was  successful,  and  Steevens  was  thencefor- 
ward his  enemy.  He  would  no  longer  walk  in 
the  path  that  he  had  once  trod.  He  rejected  all 
his  old  conservative  opinions.  In  his  edition  of 
1793,  he  sets  out  in  his  Advertisement  with  the 
following  well-known  manifesto  against  a  por- 
tion of  the  works  of  Shakspere,  the  supposed 
merit  or  demerit  of  which,  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent, must  have  been  applied  as  a  standard  for 
other  portions  of  Shakspere's  poetical  excel- 
lence: — "  We  have  not  reprinted  the  Sonnets, 
&c.,  of  Shakspeare,  because  the  strongest  Act 
of  Parliament  that  could  be  framed  would  fail  to 
compel  readers  into  their  service."  Brother 
Jack  is  here  not  only  tearing  the  coat,  but 
throwing  the  waistcoat  into  the  fire.  The  text 
of  Shakspere  which  has  been  forced  on  us  for 
half  a  century  shows  how  he  dealt  with  the  coat 
itself. 

Hayley,  the  head  of  the  school  of  English 
poetry  "  in  the  most  high  and  palmy  state"  of 
Steevens,  wrote  his  epitaph,  which  concludes 
with  these  lines  : — 

"  This  tomb  may  perish,  but  not  so  liis  name 
Who  shed  new  lustre  upon  Shakspeare's  fame." 

*  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
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This  may  run  by  the  side  of  Johnson's  praise  of 
a  sermonizing  note  of  Warburton  : — "  It  almost 
sets  the  critic  on  a  level  with  the  author." 
Steevens  shedding  new  lustre  upon  Shakspere  ! 
Warburton  almost  upon  a  level  with  Shakspere  ! 
Thus  men  talked  in  those  days,  when  their 
notion  of  poetry  was  simply  that  it  was  not 
prose.  Something  in  which  the  mechanical 
form  was  to  be  obviously  distinguished  from 
other  forms  of  composition — a  sermon,  an  essay 
— was  poetry.  They  looked  for  no  inner  life 
in  poetiy,  no  organization  of  its  own,  that  should 
determine  its  form.  They  looked  for  eight  or 
ten  syllable  verse,  for  blank  verse  or  couplet. 
They  looked  for  syllabic  regularity  in  Shak- 
spere, and  a  moral.  When  they  found  not  the 
moral  they  shook  their  heads.  When  they 
found  what  they  called  "  superfluous  syllables"' 
in  Shakspere's  lines,  out  went  the  syllables. 
This  was  mending  the  metre.  Mending  the 
moral  was  not  quite  so  easy  to  the  editors  ;  they 
left  that  task  to  the  players,  who,  to  do  them 
justice,  were  in  no  degree  slow  to  set  about  the 
work  with  the  most  laudable  emulation  of  the 
labours  of  the  critics.  They  cut  out  a  scene 
here,  and  put  in  another  there.  Lear  was  to 
end  with  a  jig,  and  Hamlet  with  a  song.  The 
manager-botchers,  however,  in  time  grew  timid. 
They  wanted  new  Tates  to  make  new  happy 
endings,  but  the  age  of  George  III.  was  not 
luxuriant  enough  to  produce  such  daring  geniuses. 
The  managers,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  be 
content  with  the  glorious  improvements  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  all  essentials.  But 
they  did  what  they  could.  Shakspere's  songs 
were  poor,  simple  things  ;  they  had  no  point ; 
not  much  about  love  in  them  ;  nothing  of  loyalty  ; 
and  so  Shakspere's  comedies  were  always  pre- 
sented with  new  songs  by  the  salaried  poet  of 
"  the  house,"  for  "  the  house  "  kept  a  poet,  as 
the  maker  of  razor-strops  did  in  those  days. 
But  Garrick,  the  twin-star  of  Shakspere — 

"  Shakspeare   and    Garrick   like   twin-stars   shall 

shine, 
And  earth  irradiate  with  a  beam  divine  " — 

had  many  a  twinkle  of  his  own.  In  the  '  Bio- 
graphia  Dramatica '  we  have  a  list  of  thirty-nine 
plays  by  Garrick  : — "  He  is  well  known  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  following,  some  of  which 
are  originals,  and  the  rest  translations  or  altera- 
tions from  authors,  with  a  design  to  adapt  them 
to  the  present  taste  of  the  public."  (A  prede- 
cessor printed  upon  the  title  of  a  tragedy  of 
which  in  a  similar  way  he  was  "  the  author," 
'  King  Lear,   a  Tragedy  :  by  Nahum  Tate.') 


Garrick 's  Shaksperean  authorship  was  confined 
to  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The  Fairies  (Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream),  The  Tempest,  Catherine  and 
Petrucio  (Taming  of  the  Shrew),  Florizel  and 
Perdita  (Winter's  Tale),  Cymbeline,  Hamlet. 
This  was  pretty  well  for  a  twin-star.  Is  it  un- 
charitable to  infer  that  the  Stratford  Jubilee  in 
1769  was  something  as  much  for  the  honour  of 
David  Garrick  as  of  William  Shakspere  ?  On 
this  memorable  occasion  the  corporation  of 
Stratford  oj)ened  their  proceedings  by  thus  ad- 
dressing Garrick  : — "  Sir,  you  who  have  done 
the  memory  of  Shakspere  so  much  honour  are 
esteemed  the  fittest  person  to  be  appointed  the 
first  steward  of  his  jubilee."  The  ode  upon 
dedicating  the  town-hall,  and  erecting  a  statue 
to  Shakspere,  was  written  by  Garrick,  as  well  as 
spoken  by  him.  It  is  quite  as  good  as  birthday 
odes  used  to  be.  It  would  be  beyond  our  limits 
to  describe  the  effect  which  this  ode  produced  ; 
how  rapturous  was  the  public  dinner ;  how 
brilliant  were  the  transparencies  in  the  hall ! 
and  how  appropriate  were  the  characters  of  the 
masquerade,  at  which  a  thousand  persons  were 
present.  Garrick  spoke  an  oration  in  honour  of 
Shakspere,  and  thus  he  honours  him:  "  We 
get  knowledge  from  Shakspeare,  not  with  pain- 
ful labour,  as  we  dig  gold  from  the  mine,  but  at 
leisure,  and  with  delight,  as  we  gain  health  and 
vigour  from  the  sports  of  the  field.  A  picture 
frequently  pleases  which  represents  an  object 
that  in  itself  is  disgustful.  Teniers  represents  a 
number  of  Dutch  boors  drunk  and  quari'elling  in 
a  wretched  hovel,  and  we  admire  the  piece  for 
a  kind  of  relative  beauty,  as  a  just  imitation  of 
life  and  nature  :  with  this  beauty  we  are  struck 
in  Shakspeare  ;  we  know  his  originals,  and  con- 
template the  truth  of  his  copy  with  delight." 

This  is  the  narrow  view  of  the  art  of  Shakspere 
which  Johnson  impressed  upon  his  pupil.  We 
read  on,  and  we  are  bewildered.  Slightingly 
have  we  spoken  of  Garrick,  because  we  felt  that 
to  do  what  he  has  done  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Shakspere,  and  especially  with  Hamlet,  was  to 
show  that  he  did  not  understand  them.  But 
there  is  something  in  this  '  Oration  in  Honour 
of  Shakspere,'  spoken  by  him  at  Stratford  in 
1769,  and  written  by  him,  as  it  is  said,  which 
shows  to  us  that  the  author  of  that  oration,  or 
parts  of  that  oration,  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
critical  opinions  of  his  day.  Let  us  present  a 
consecutive  passage  which  immediately  follows 
that  already  transcribed  : — "  It  was  happy  for 
Shakspere,  and  for  us,  that  in  his  time  there  was 
no  example  by  the  imitation  of  which  he  might 
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hope  to  be  approved.  He  painted  nature  as  it 
appeared  to  his  oivn  eye,  and  not  from  a  tran- 
script of  what  was  seen  in  nature  by  another. 
The  genius  looks  not  upon  nature,  but  through 
it ;  not  at  the  outline  only,  but  at  the  differences, 
nice  and  innumerable,  within  it ;  at  all  that  the 
variation  of  tints,  and  the  endless  combinations 
of  light  and  shade,  can  express.  As  the  power 
of  perception  is  more,  more  is  still  perceived  in 
the  inexhaustible  varieties  of  life ;  but  to  copy- 
only  what  another  has  seen  is  to  render  superior 
perspicacity  vain  ;  and  neith.er  the  painter  nor 
the  poet  can  hope  to  excel  who  is  content  to 
reflect  a  reflection,  and  to  seek  for  nothing  in 
nature  which  others  have  not  found, 

"  But  there  are  beauties  in  Shakspeare  not 
relative — powers  that  do  not  imitate,  but  create. 
He  was  as  another  Nature  :  he  represents  not 
only  actions  that  were  not  performed,  but  beings 
that  do  not  exist ;  yet  to  these  beings  he  assigns 
not  only  faculties,  but  character  ;  he  gives  them 
not  only  peculiar  dispositions,  but  characteristic 
modes  of  expressing  them  :  they  have  character, 
not  merely  from  the  passions  and  understand- 
ings, but  from  situation  and  habit ;  Caliban  and 
Ariel,  like  Shallow  and  Falstaft",  are  not  more 
strongly  distinguished  in  consequence  of  diffe- 
rent natures  than  of  different  circumstances  and 
employments. 

"  As  there  was  no  poet  to  seduce  Shakspeare 
into  imitation,  there  was  no  critic  to  restrain  his 
extravagance  ;  yet  we  find  the  force  of  his  own 
judgment  sufficient  to  rein  his  imagination,  and 
to  reduce  to  system  the^new  world  which  he  made. 

"  Does  any  one  now  inquire  whether  Shak- 
speare was  learned  ?  Do  they  mean  whether 
he  knew  how  to  call  the  same  thing  by  several 
names  ?  for  learning,  with  respect  to  languages, 
teaches  no  more  ;  learning,  in  its  best  sense,  is 
only  nature  at  the  rebound  ;  it  is  only  the  dis- 
covery of  what  is  ;  and  he  who  looks  upon 
nature  with  a  penetrating  eye  derives  learning 
from  the  source.  Rules  of  poetry  have  been  de- 
duced from  examjjles,  and  not  examples  from 
rides :  as  a  poet,  therefore,  Shakspeare  did  not 
need  books  ;  and  in  no  instance  in  which  he 
needed  them  as  a  philosopher  or  historian  does 
he  appear  ignorant  of  what  they  teach. 

"  His  language,  like  his  conceptions,  is 
strongly  marked  with  the  characteristic  of  na- 
ture ;  it  is  bold,  figurative,  and  significant ;  his 
terms,  rather  than  his  sentences,  are  metaphori- 
cal ;  he  calls  an  endless  multitude  a  sea,  by  a 
happy  allusion  to  the  perpetual  succession  of 
wave  to  wave  ;  and  he  immediately  expresses 
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opposition  by  taking  up  arms,  which,  being  fit 
in  itself,  he  was  not  solicitous  to  accommodate  to 
his  first  image.  This  is  the  language  in  which 
a  figurative  and  rapid  conception  will  always  be 
expressed  :  this  is  the  language  both  of  the  pro- 
phet and  the  poet,  of  native  eloquence  and 
divine  inspiration. 

"  It  has  been  objected  to  Shakspeare  that  he 
wrote  without  any  moral  purpose  ;  but  I  boldly 
reply  that  he  has  effected  a  thousand.  He  has 
not,  indeed,  always  contrived  a  series  of  events 
from  the  whole  of  which  some  moral  precept 
may  be  inferred  ;  but  he  has  conveyed  some  rule 
of  conduct,  some  principle  of  knowledge,  not 
only  in  almost  every  speech  of  his  dialogue,  but 
in  every  incident,  character,  and  event." 

We  would  attempt  to  deprive  no  man  of  his 
fame  ;  but  the  passage  which  we  have  just  tran- 
scribed appears  to  us  so  contrary  to  the  habits 
of  thought  which  Garrick  must  have  acquired 
from  his  theatrical  practice,  so  opposed  to  the 
recorded  opinions  to  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  looking  up  almost  with  slavish  reverence,  that 
we  cannot  receive  the  records  of  the  Stratford 
Jubilee  as  evidence  that  he  wrote  it.  What — 
was  the  manufacturer  of  Shakspere's  plays  into 
farces,  and  operas,  and  tragedies  with  moral 
endings,  to  be  the  first  man  in  England  to  dis- 
cover that  Shakspere  was  a  creator ;  that  he 
lived  in  a  world  of  his  own  creation  ;  that  the 
practice  of  art  went  before  the  rules ;  that  the 
question  of  his  learning  was  to  be  settled  con- 
trary to  the  way  in  which  the  pedants  of  criticism 
had  settled  it,  by  the  proof  that  his  knowledge 
was  all-abundant ;  that  his  judgment  was  sutfi- 
cient  to  rein  his  imagination  ;  that  he  worked 
upon  system,  and  was  therefore  an  artist  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word  ;  that  what  has  been 
called  the  confusion  of  his  metaphors  was  the 
language  both  of  the  prophet  and  the  poet ; 
that  his  moral  purpose  was  to  be  collected  inci- 
dentally, not  only  through  informal  speeches, 
but  in  every  character  and  event  ?  The  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  Garrick"s  oration  is  com- 
monplace. Here  is  a  flood  of  light  shed  upon 
the  English  opinion  of  Shakspere.  Was  there  any 
man  in  England,  at  that  time,  whose  philosophy 
was  large  enough,  whose  knowledge  was  com- 
prehensive enough,  to  allow  him  to  think  thus? 
Was  there  any  man  in  England  who  dared  so 
to  express  himself,  in  the  face  of  authorities  who 
had  so  recently  propounded  a  totally  different 
system  ?  There  was  but  one  man  that  we  can 
dream  of,  and  he  was  Edmund  Burke.  We 
cannot  think  that  Garrick  wrote  these  sentences. 


[Stratford  Jubilee.] 


We  can  hardly  think  that  he  knew  the  full  force 
of  what  he  was  uttering. 

It  would  be  a  dreary  task  to  attempt  to  trace 
all  that  was  published  about  Shakspere  from  the 
date  of  Johnson's  first  edition  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  few  out  of  the  heap  of 
these  forgotten  emanations  of  the  critical  mind, 
the  multitude  of  which  proves  the  strong  direc- 
tion of  the  national  admiration,  may  not  be  un- 
profitably  noticed.  Johnson,  when  he  has 
dismissed  Shakspere  from  the  shackles  of  the 
unities,  says,  "  1  am  almost  frighted  at  my  own 
temerity."  He  dreaded  the  advocates  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  "  as  JEneas  withdrew  from  the 
defence  of  Troy  when  he  saw  Neptune  shaking 
the  wall."  A  Neptune  arrived  from  Scotland, 
in  the  shape  of  '  Cursory  Remarks  on  Tragedy.' 
This  work,  though  it  dropped  into  oblivion,  was 
the  performance  of  W.  Richardson,  '  Professor 
of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.' 
A  small  specimen  will  suffice:  "With  an 
impartiality  which  becomes  every  man  that  dares 
to  think  for  himself,  let  us  allow  him  (Shak- 
spere) great  merit  as  a  comic  writer,  greater  still 
as  a  poet,  but  little,  very  little,  as  a  tragedian. 
.     .     .     .   And  is  then  poor  Shakespeare  to  be 


excluded  from  the  number  of  great  tragedians  ? 
He  is;  but  let  him  be  banished,  like  Homer 
from  the  republic  of  Plato,  with  marks  of  dis- 
tinction and  veneration  ;  and  may  his  forehead, 
like  the  Grecian  bard's,  be  bound  with  an 
honourable  wreath  of  ever-blooming  flowers." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  paternity  of  this 
production.  The  same  Professor  of  Humanity 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow  produced,  in  the 
same  year,  '  A  Philosophical  Analysis  and 
Illustration  of  some  of  Shakespeare's  Characters ;' 
and  this  book  has  gone,  with  the  appendage  ot 
new  characters,  through  many  editions  ;  and  is 
allied,  moreover,  to  Essays  on  this  and  that 
Shaksperean  thing,  and  a  "  perilous  shot  "  in- 
deed in  '  An  Essay  on  the  Faults  of  Shake- 
speare.' We  shall  give  no  more  than  a  sen- 
tence : — "  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  and  shall 
now  endeavour  to  illustrate,  that  the  greatest 
blemishes  in  Shakespeare  have  proceeded  from 
his  want  of  consummate  taste.  Having  no  per- 
fect discernment,  proceeding  from  rational  in- 
vestigation, of  the  true  cause  of  beauty  in  poeti- 
cal composition,  he  had  never  established  in  his 
mind  any  system  of  regular  process,  or  any 
standard  of  dramatic  excellence."  Yet  this 
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solemn  person,  who  thinks  that  Shakspere  had 
never  established  in  his  mind  any  system  of 
regular  process,  had  no  perfect  discernment  of 
the  true  cause  of  beauty,  has  the  temerity  to 
write  a  book  of  four  hundred  pages  on  his  dra- 
matic characters.  Something  of  a  very  different 
description  was  produced  three  years  after  :  '  An 
Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Character  of  Sir  John 
Falstaff.'  The  author  was  Maurice  Morgann, 
once  Under  Secretary  of  State.  The  book  is 
far  above  the  age.  The  author  is  a  thinker,  and 
one  who  has  been  taught  to  think  by  Shakspere. 
Take  an  example : — "  In  the  groups  of  other 
poets,   the  parts  which  are  not  seen  do  not  in 

fact   exist Those    characters    in 

Shakespeare  which  are  seen  only  in  part  are  yet 
capable  of  being  unfolded  and  understood  in  the 
whole ;  every  part  being  in  fact  relative,  and 
inferring  all  the  rest."  The  '  Remarks  on 
some  of  the  Characters  of  Shakespeare,'  by 
Thomas  Whately,  published  in  1785,  is  some- 
thing different  from  the  performance  of  the 
Scotch  professor.  What  could  induce  his  emi- 
nent relation,  who  republished  it  in  1839,  to 
write  thus? — "Mr.  Whately,  it  should  be 
observed,  is  merely  pointing  out  that  such  and 
such  speeches  do  indicate  character ;  not  that 
they  were,  in  each  case,  written  with  that  de- 
sign. If,  then,  they  really  are  characteristic, 
the  criticism  is  fully  borne  out,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  design  of  Shakspere.  I  doubt 
whether  Shakspere  ever  had  any  thought  at 
all  of  making  his  personages  speak  characteristi- 
cally. In  most  instances,  I  conceive— probably 
in  all— he  drew  characters  correctly,  because  he 
could  not  avoid  it ;  and  would  never  have  at- 
tained, in  that  department,  such  excellence  as 
he  has,  if  he  had  made  any  studied  efforts  for  it. 
And  the  same,  probably,  maybe  said  of  Homer, 
and  of  those  other  writers  who  have  excelled 
the  most  in  delineating  characters."  Was  the 
'  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,'  with  the  Apostle 
characterised  in  his  majesty,  the  sceptic  in  his 
doubt,  and  the  enthusiast  in  his  veneration  (cha- 
racters marked  as  deeply  as  the  Richard  and 
Macbeth  upon  which  the  relation  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  writes),— was  this  produced 
by  Raffaelle  because  he  could  not  avoid  it  ? 
We  would  willingly  give  an  extract  or  two  from 
this  clever  book,  but  its  republication  renders  it 
unnecessary.  There  is  one  more  work,  and  one 
only,  to  which  we  may  point  as  being  superior 
to  the  ordinary  criticisms  of  that  age — "  the 
butterwoman's  rank  to  market."  It  is  Mr. 
Whiter's  '  Specimen  of  a  Commentary  on  Shak- 
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speare,'  published  in  1794.  We  have  often 
quoted  it,  which  may  be  sufficient  mention  for 
our  present  purpose. 

Amidst  the  crowd  of  writers,  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  were 
adding  to  the  mass  of  comment  upon  Shakspere, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  essay,  letter,  poem, 
philosophical  analysis,  illustration,  there  was  one 
who,  not  especially  devoting  himself  to  Shak- 
sperean  criticism,  had  a  considerable  influence 
in  the  gradual  formation  of  a  sound  national 
taste.  The  '  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry,'  by  Thomas  Percy,  originally  published 
in  1765,  showed  to  the  world  that  there  was 
something  in  the  early  writers  beyond  the  use 
to  which  they  had  been  applied  by  Shakspere's 
commentators.  In  these  fragments  it  would  be 
seen  that  England,  from  the  earliest  times,  had 
possessed  an  inheritance  of  real  poetry  ;  and 
that  he  who  had  breathed  a  new  life  into  the 
forms  of  the  past,  and  had  known  how  to  call  up 
the  heroes  of  chivalry, — to 

"  Enlive  their  pale  trunks,  that  the  present  age 
Joys  in  their  joy,  and  trembles  at  their  rage," — 

was  not  without  models  of  earnest  passion  and 
noble  simplicity  in  the  ancient  ballads.  The 
publication  of  these  '  Reliques  '  led  the  way, 
though  slowly,  to  the  study  of  our  elder  poets  ; 
and  every  advance  in  this  direction  was  a  step 
towards  the  more  extended  knowledge,  and  the 
better  understanding,  of  Shakspere  himself. 
Percy,  in  one  part  of  his  first  volume,  collected 
"  such  ballads  as  are  quoted  by  Shakespeare,  or 
contribute  in  any  degree  to  illustrate  his  writ- 
ings." He  did  this  with  his  usual  good  taste  ; 
and  every  one  knows  with  what  skill  he  con- 
nected in  the  tale  of  The  Friar  of  Orders  Grey' 
those  "  innumerable  little  fragments  of  ancient 
ballads  "  which  we  find  dispersed  through  the 
plays  of  Shakspere.  In  his  introduction  to  this 
division  of  his  work  he  gives  some  very  sensible 
observations  upon  the  origin  of  the  English 
stage.  In  the  following  remarks  on  the  His- 
tories of  our  poet  he  takes  a  different,  and  we 
think  a  juster,  view  of  their  origin  and  purpose 
than  Malone  and  the  other  commentators.  Al- 
though Percy  puts  his  own  opinions  cautiously, 
if  not  timidly,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  higher 
notions  of  Shakspere  as  an  artist  than  those  who 
were  arrogating  to  themselves  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing made  him  "  popular."  He  who  holds  that 
it  is  "  the  first  canon  of  sound  criticism  to  exa- 
mine any  work  by  whatever  rule  the  author 
prescribed  for  his  own  observance,"  is  not  far  from 
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a  right  appreciation  of  Shakspere  : — "  But  while 
Shakespeare  was  the  favourite  dramatic  poet, 
his  Histories  had  such  superior  merit,  that  he 
might  well  claim  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
historic  dramatist  that  kept  possession  of  the 
English  stage ;  which  gives  a  strong  suj)port  to 
the  tradition  mentioned  by  Gildon,  that,  in  a 
conversation  with  Ben  Jonson,  our  bard  vindi- 
cated his  historical  plays,  by  urging  that,  as  he 
had  found  '  the  nation  in  general  very  ignorant 
of  history,  he  wrote  them  in  order  to  instruct 
the  people  in  this  particular.'  This  is  assigning 
not  only  a  good  motive,  but  a  very  probable 
reason,  for  his  preference  of  this  species  of  com- 
position ;  since  we  cannot  doubt  but  his  illiterate 
countrymen  would  not  only  want  such  instruc- 
tion when  he  first  began  to  write,  notwithstand- 
ing the  obscure  dramatic  chroniclers  who  pre- 
ceded him,  but  also  that  they  would  highly 
profit  by  his  admirable  Lectures  on  English 
History  so  long  as  he  continued  to  deliver  them 
to  his  audience.  And,  as  it  implies  no  claim  to 
his  being  the  Jirst  "who  introduced  our  chronicles 
on  the  stage,  I  see  not  why  the  tradition  should 
be  rejected. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  we  have  had  abundant 
proof  that  both  Shakespeare  and  his  contempo- 
raries considered  his  Histories,  or  Historical 
Plays,  as  of  a  legitimate  distinct  species,  suffi- 
ciently separate  from  Tragedy  and  Comedy  :  a 
distinction  which  deserves  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  his  critics  and  commentators,  who,  by 
not  adverting  to  it,  deprive  him  of  his  proper 
defence  and  best  vindication  for  his  neglect  of 
the  unities  and  departure  from  the  classical 
dramatic  forms.  For,  if  it  be  the  first  canon  of 
sound  criticism  to  examine  any  work  by  what- 
ever rule  the  author  prescribed  for  his  own 
observance,  then  we  ought  not  to  try  Shakspere's 
Histories  by  the  general  laws  of  tragedy  or 
comedy.  Whether  the  rule  itself  be  vicious  or 
not  is  another  inquiry  :  but  certainly  we  ought 
to  examine  a  work  only  by  those  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  it  was  composed.  This  would 
save  a  deal  of  impertinent  criticism." 

'  The  History  of  English  Poetry,'  by  Thomas 
Warton,  published  in  1774,  was  another  of  those 
works  which  advanced  the  study  of  our  early 
literature  in  the  spirit  of  elegant  scholarship  as 
opposed  to  bibliographical  pedantry.  Warton 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  Shakspere,  as  we  may 
collect  from  several  little  poems  ;  but  he  was 
scarcely  out  of  the  trammels  of  the  classical 
school.  His  education  had  taught  him  that 
Shakspere  worked  without  art,  and  indeed  he 


held  that  most  of  the  Elizabethan  poets  so 
worked:—"  It  may  here  be  added  that  only  a 
few  critical  treatises,  and  but  one  '  Art  of  Poetry' 
were  now  written.  Sentiments  and  images  were 
not  absolutely  determined  by  the  canons  of 
composition  ;  nor  was  genius  awed  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  future  and  final  arraignment  at 
the  tribunal  of  taste.  A  certain  dignity  of  inat- 
tention to  niceties  is  now  visible  in  our  writers. 
Without  too  closely  consulting  a  criterion  of 
correctness,  every  man  indulged  his  own  ca- 
priciousness  of  invention.  The  poet's  appeal 
was  chiefly  to  his  own  voluntary  feelings,  his 
own  immediate  and  peculiar  mode  of  conception. 
And  this  freedom  of  thought  was  often  ex- 
pressed in  an  undisguised  frankness  of  diction  ; 
a  circumstance,  by  the  way,  that  greatly  con- 
tributed to  give  the  flowing  modulation  which 
now  marked  the  measures  of  our  poets,  and 
which  soon  degenerated  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  dissonance  and  asperity.  Selection 
and  discrimination  were  often  overlooked. 
Shakespeare  wandered  in  pursuit  of  universal 
nature.  The  glancings  of  his  eye  are  from 
heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven.  We 
behold  him  breaking  the  barriers  of  imaginary 
method.  In  the  same  scene  he  descends  from 
his  meridian  of  the  noblest  tragic  sublimity  to 
puns  and  quibbles,  to  the  meanest  merriments  of 
a  plebeian  farce.  In  the  midst  of  his  dignity 
he  resembles  his  own  Richard  II.,  the  shipping 
king,  who  sometimes,  discarding  the  state  of  a 
monarch, 

'  INIingled  his  royalty  with  carping  fools.' 

He  seems  not  to  have  seen  any  impropriety  in 
the  most  abrupt  transitions,  from  dukes  to  buf- 
foons, from  senators  to  sailors,  from  counsellors 
to  constables,  and  from  kings  to  clowns.  Like 
Virgil's  majestic  oak — 

'  Quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
iEtherias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit.' " 

All  this  is  prettily  said  ;  but  it  would  not  have 
been  said  if  Warton  had  lived  half  a  century 
later.  Scattered  about  the  periodical  '  Essayists  ' 
are  many  paj)ers  on  Shakspere,  worth  consulting 
by  the  student,  which,  if  not  very  valuable  in 
themselves,  indicate  at  least  the  progress  of 
opinion.  Joseph  Warton,  in  '  The  Adventurer,' 
where  he  reviews  The  Tempest  and  Lear,  is  a 
great  stickler  for  the  unities.  Mackenzie,  in 
'  The  Mirror,'  has  a  higher  reverence  for  Shak- 
spere, and  a  more  philosophical  contempt  for  the 
application  of  the  ancient  rules  to  works  having 
their  own  forms  of  vitality.  Cumberland, 
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in  '  The  Observer,'  contrasts  Macbeth  and 
Richard  III.  ;  and  he  compares  Shakspere  with 
^schylus  in  a  way  which  exhibits  the  resources 
of  his  scholarship  and  the  elegance  of  his  taste. 
All  the  fragmentary  critical  opinions  upon 
Shakspere,  from  the  time  of  Johnson's  Preface 
to  the  end  of  the  century,  exhibit  some  progress 
towards  the  real  faith  ;  some  attempt  to  cast  off 
not  only  the  authority  of  the  ancient  rules  of 
art,  but  the  smaller  authority  of  that  lower 
school  of  individual  judgment,  which  the  Shak- 
sperean  commentators  had  been  propping  up,  as 
well  as  they  could,  upon  their  own  weak  shoul- 
ders. Coleridge  has  well  described  their  pre- 
tensions to  authority  : — "  Every  critic,  who  has 
or  has  not  made  a  collection  of  black-letter 
books,— in  itself  a  useful  and  respectable  amuse- 
ment,— puts  on  the  seven-leagued  boots  of  self- 
opinion,  and  strides  at  once  from  an  illustrator 
into  a  supreme  judge,  and,  blind  and  deaf,  fills 
his  three-ounce  phial  at  the  waters  of  Niagara  ; 
and  determines  positively  the  greatness  of  the 
cataract  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  his 
three-ounce  phial  has  been  able  to  receive." 
Such  a  critic  was  Mr.  Francis  Douce  ;  who  has 
been  at  the  pains  of  making  a  formal  essay  '  On 
the  Anachronisms  and  some  other  Incongruities 
of  Shakspeare.'  The  words  by  which  Mr. 
Douce  describes  these  are,  of  course,  "  absurdi- 
ties," "  blunders,"  "  distortions  of  reality," 
"  negligence,"  "  absurd  violations  of  historical 
accuracy."  Some  concessions  are,  however, 
made  by  the  critic  : — "  His  bestowing  the  epi- 
thet of  gipsy  on  Cleopatra  is  whimsical ;  but 
may,  perhaps,  admit  of  defence."  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  a  man  who  talks  thus  has  not 
the  slightest  philosophical  comprehension  of  the 
objects  of  Art,  and  the  mode  in  which  Art 
works.  The  domain  of  the  literal  and  the 
ideal  is  held  to  be  one  and  the  same.  It  is  truly 
said  of  the  formative  arts,  by  a  living  painter 
who  knows  the  philosophy  of  his  own  art  as 
much  as  he  excels  in  its  practice,  that  "  a  servile 
attention  to  the  letter  of  description  as  opposed 
to  its  translatable  spirit,  accuracy  of  historic 
details,  exactness  of  costume,  &c.,are  not  essen- 
tial in  themselves,  but  are  valuable  only  in  pro- 
portion as  they  assist  the  demands  of  the  art,  or 
produce  an  effect  on  the  imagination.  This  may 
sufficiently  explain  why  an  inattention  to  these 
points,  on  the  part  of  great  painters  (and  poets, 
as  compared  with  mere  historians),  has  interfered 
so  little  with  their  reputation."  * 

*  Preface  to  Kugler's  '  History  of  Painting,'  by 
C.  L.  Eastlake,  Esq.,  R.A. 
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I  One  of  the  critics  upon  Shakspere  has  sought 
to  apologize  for  his  anachronisms  or  "  absurdi- 

'  ties  "  by  showing  the  example  of  the  greatest  of 
painters,  that  of  Raff'aelle,  in  the  '  Transfigura- 

;  tion  :' — "  The  two  Dominicans  on  their  knees 
are  as  shocking  a  violation  of  good  sense,  and  of 
the  unities  of  place,  of  time,  and  of  action,  as  it 
is  possible  to  imagine."  It  is  clear  that  Martin 
Sherlock,  who  writes  thus,  did  not  understand 

j  the  art  of  Raffaclle.  This  was  the  spirit  of  all 
criticism  upon  painting  and  upon  poetry.     The 

j  critic  never  laboured  to  conceive  the  great  pre- 
vailing idea  of  "  the  maker  "  in  either  art.  He 
had  no  central  point  from  which  to  regard  his 
work.  The  great  painters,  especially  in  their 
treatment  of  religious  compositions,  had  their 
whole  soul  permeated  with  the  glory  and  beauty 
of  the  subjects  upon  which  they  treated.  Their 
art  was  in  itself  a  worship  of  the  Great  In- 
finite Idea  of  beauty  and  truth.  The  individual 
forms  of  humanity,  the  temjiorary  fashions  of 
human  things,  were  lifted  into  the  region  of  the 
universal  and  the  permanent.  The  Dominicans 
on  their  knees  in  the  '  Transfiguration'  were 
thus  the  representatives  of  adoring  mortality 
during  the  unfolding  to  the  bodily  sense  of  hea- 
venly glory,  \^'ho  can  see  the  anachronism,  as 
it  is  called,  till  a  small  critic  points  it  out?  Art 
changes  the  very  nature  of  those  elements  by 
which  the  imagination  is  affected.  She  touches 
them,  and  the  things  are  propertied  for  her  use. 
What  is  mean,  separately  considered,  is  har- 
monized by  her  into  greatness;  what  is  rude, 
into  beauty  ;  what  is  low,  into  sublimity.  We 
fear  that  it  was  a  want  of  comprehending  the 
high  powers  and  privileges  of  Art,  whether  in 
poetry  or  painting,  that  made  the  "  Shakspere 
Gallery,"  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  was  to  raise  up  an  historic  school  of 
painting  amongst  us,  a  lamentable  failure.  The 
art  of  painting  in  England  was  to  do  homage  to 
Shakspere.  The  commercial  boldness  of  a 
tradesman  built  a  gallery  in  which  the  Rey- 
noldses,  and  Wests,  and  Romneys,  and  Fuselis, 
and  Northcotes,  and  Opies,  might  consecrate, 
by  the  highest  efforts  of  painting,  the  inspira- 
tion which  was  to  be  borrowed  from  Shakspere. 
The  gallery  was  opened  ;  the  works  were  muni- 
ficently paid  for  ;  they  were  engraved  ;  the  text 
of  Shakspere  was  printed  in  larger  type  than  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  to  be  a  fit  vehicle  for  the 
engravings.  People  exclaimed  that  Italy  was 
outdone.  With  half  a  dozen  exceptions,  who 
can  now  look  upon  those  works  and  not  feel  that 
the   inspiration   of    Shakspere   was    altogether 
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wanting  ?  It  is  not  that  they  violate  the  pro- 
prieties of  costume,  which  are  now  better  under- 
stood ;  it  is  not  that  we  are  often  shocked  by  the 
translation  of  a  poetical  image  into  a  palpable 
thing — like  the  grinning  fiend  in  Reynolds's 
'  Death  of  Beaufort ;'  but  it  is  that  the  Shak- 
sperean  inspiration  is  not  there.  Lord  Thurlow 
is  reported  to  have  said,  in  his  coarse  way,  to 
one  not  wanting  in  talent,  "  Romney,  before  you 
paint  Shakspere,  do,  for  God's  sake,  read  him." 
But  the  proper  reading  of  Shakspere  was  not 
the  fragmentary  reading  which  Thurlow  pro- 
bably had  in  his  mind.  The  picturesque  pas- 
sages are  to  be  easily  discovered  by  a  painter's 
eye ;  but  these  are  the  things  which  most 
painters  will  literally  translate.  Shakspere  is 
always  injured  by  such  a  literal  translation. 
Deeply  meditated  upon,  his  scenes  and  charac- 
ters float  before  the  mind's  eye  in  forms  which 
no  artifices  of  theatrical  illusion,  no  embodi- 
ments of  painting  and  sculpture,  have  ever  pre- 
sented. If  such  visions  are  to  be  fixed  by  the 
pencil,  so  as  to  elevate  our  delight  and  add  to 
our  reverence  of  the  great  original,  that  result 
must  be  attained  by  such  a  profound  study  of 
the  master,  as  a  whole,  as  may  place  him  in  the 
light  of  the  greatest  of  suggestive  poets,  instead 
of  one  whose  details  are  to  be  enfeebled  by  a 
literal  transcript. 

We  have  little  of  importance  left  to  notice 
before  we  reach  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, about  which  period  we  ought  to  rest. 
Opinions  upon  our  contemporaries,  except  very 
general  ones,  would  be  as  imprudent  as  mis- 
placed. Perhaps  we  should  notice  in  a  few  words 
the  extraordinary  forgeries  of  William  Henry 
Ireland.  We  consider  them  as  the  result  of  the 
all-engrossing  character  of  Shaksperean  opinion 
in  the  days  of  the  rivalries  and  controversies 
of  Steevens  and  Malone,  of  Ritson  and 
Chalmers : — 

"  Take  Markham's  Armoury,  John  Taylor's  Scul- 
ler, 
Or  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  or  proverbial  Fuller  ; 
With  Upton,  Fabell,  DodypoU  the  nice, 
Or  Gibbe  our  cat,  White  Devils,  or  Old  Vice  ; 
Then  lead  your  readers  many  a  precious  dance, 
Capering  with  Banks's  '  Bay  Horse  in  a  Trance :' 
The  '  Housewife's  Jewel '  read  with  care  exact, 
Wit  from  old  Books  of  Cookery  extract ; 
Thoughts  to  stew'd  prunes  and  kissing  comfits  suit, 
Or  the  potato,  vigour-stirring  root ; 
And  then,  returning  from  that  antique  waste, 
Be  hail'd  by  Parr  the  Guide  of  Public  Taste."  * 

A  clever  boy,  who  had  a  foolish  father  whose 
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admiration  of  Shakspere  took  the  form  of  long- 
ing, with  an  intensity  which  Mrs.  Pickle  could 
not  have  equalled,  for  the  smallest  scraps  of 
Shakspere's  writing,  thought  he  would  try  his 
hand  at  the  manufacture  of  a  few  such  scraps — 
a  receipt ;  a  mortgage-deed  ;  a  Protestant  Con- 
fession of  Faith  by  William  Shakspere,  to  be 
placed  in  opposition  to  another  forgery  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  Confession  of  Faith.  This 
precious  production  thus  concludes  : — "  O 
cheryshe  usse  like  the  sweete  Chickenne  thatte 
under  the  covert  oflTe  herre  spreadynge  Winges 
Receyves  herre  lyttle  Broode  ande  hoverynge 
themme  keepes  themme  harmlesse  ande  in 
safetye."  Learned  men  came  to  read  the  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  one  affirmed  that  it  was 
finer  than  anything  in  the  Church  Liturgy. 
Witty  conundrums  succeeded  ;  letters  to  Anne 
Hathaway  ;  memorandums  connected  with  the 
theatre  ;  a  new  edition  of  King  Lear,  with  the 
author's  last  alterations  ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole, 
an  original  play,  '  Vortigern  and  Rowena.' 
The  boy  was  evidently  imbued  with  the  taste  of 
his  time,  and  really  fancied  that  he  could  mend 
Shakspere.  Hear  one  of  his  confessions  :~"  In 
King  Lear  the  following  lines  are  spoken  by 
Kent  after  the  King's  death  : — 

"  '  I  have  a  journey,  sir,  shortly  to  go  : 
My  master  calls,  and  I  must  not  say  no.' 

As  I  did  not  conceive  such  a  jingling  and  un- 
meaning couplet  very  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion, I  composed  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Thanks,  sir ;  but  I  go  to  that  unknown  land 
That  chains  each  pilgrim  fast  within  its  soil ; 
By  living  men  most  shunn'd,  most  dreaded. 
Still  my  good  master  this  same  journey  took  : 
He  calls  me ;  I  am  content,  and  straight  obey : 
Then,  farewell,  world !  the  busy  scene  is  done : 
Kent  liVd  most  true,  Kent  dies  most  like  a  man." 

The  documents  were  published  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive form.  All  the  critics  in  the  land  came 
to  look  upon  thQ  originals.  Some  went  upon 
their  knees  and  kissed  them.  The  "  black- 
letter  dogs  "  began  to  tear  each  other  in  pieces 
about  their  authenticity.  Hard  names  were 
given  and  returned  ;  dunce  and  blockhead  were 
the  gentlest  vituperations.  The  whole  con- 
troversy turned  upon  the  colour  of  the  ink,  the 
water-mark  of  the  paper,  the  precise  mode  of 
superscription  to  a  letter,  the  contemporary  use 
of  a  common  word,  the  date  of  the  first  use  of 
promissory  notes,  the  form  of  a  mortgage. 
Scarcely  one  of  the  learned  went  boldly  to  the 
root  of  the  imposture,  and  showed  that  Shak- 
spere could  not  have  written  such  utter  trash. 
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The  case  of  Chatterton  was  altogether  a  different 
one.  There,  indeed,  was  high  genius  wrong- 
fully employed  ;  but  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  the  thing  produced  might  well  shut  the  eyes 
of  the  most  acute  to  the  inconsistencies  which 
surrounded  it.  Not  so  with  the  new  treasures 
which  William  Henry  Ireland  discovered  from 
the  pen  of  Shakspere.  The  people,  however, 
settled  the  question.  The  play  was  brought 
out  at  Drury  Lane  :  and  the  prologue  by  Sir 
James  Bland  Burgess  is  another  instance  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  poetasters  and  witlings  vene- 
rated Shakspere : — 

"  From  deep  oblivion  snatch'd,  this  play  appears : 
It  claims  respect,  since  Shakspeare's  name  it  bears ; 
That  name,  the  source  of  wonder  and  delight, 
To  a  fair  hearing  has  at  least  a  right. 
We  ask  no  more.     With  you  the  judgment  lies  : 
No  forgeries  escape  your  piercing  eyes ! 
Unbiass'd,  then,  pronounce  your  dread  decree, 
Alike  from  prejudice  or  favour  free. 
If,  the  fierce  ordeal  pass'd,  you  chance  to  find 
Rich  sterling  ore,  though  rude  and  unrefin'd. 
Stamp  it  your  own,  assert  your  poet's  fame, 
And  add  fresh  wreaths  to  Shakspeare's  honour'd 
name." 

The  people  did  pronounce  their  "  dread  decree." 
When  Mr.  Kemble  uttered  the  line— 

"  And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o'er  " — 
"  the  most  discordant  howl  echoed  from  the  pit 
that  ever  assailed  the  organs  of  hearing."    Shak- 
spere was  vindicated. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
new  school  of  criticism  began  to  establish  itself 
amongst  us.  Charles  Lamb  and  William  Hazlitt 
led  the  way  in   approaching  Shakspere,  if  not 


wholly  in  the  spirit  of  aesthetics,  yet  with  love, 
with  deep  knowledge,  with  surpassing  acuteness, 
with  unshackled  minds.  But  a  greater  arose. 
A  new  era  of  critical  opinion  upon  Shakspere, 
as  propounded  by  Englishmen,  may  be  dated 
from  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  at  the  Surrey  Institution,  in 
1814,  What  that  great  man  did  for  Shakspere 
during  the  remainder  of  his  valuable  life  can 
scarcely  be  appreciated  by  the  public.  For  his 
opinions  were  not  given  to  the  world  in  formal 
treatises  and  ponderous  volumes.  They  were 
fragmentary  ;  they  were  scattered,  as  it  were, 
at  random ;  many  of  them  were  the  oral  lessons 
of  that  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  he  poured 
out  to  a  few  admiring  disciples.  But  they  have 
had  their  effect.  For  ourselves,  personally,  we 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  that  illustrious  man 
that  can  never  be  repaid.  If,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  edition,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
present  Shakspere  to  the  popular  mind  under 
new  aspects,  looking  at  him  from  a  central  point, 
which  should  permit  us,  however  imperfectly, 
to  comprehend  something  of  his  wondrous 
SYSTEM,  we  owe  the  desire  so  to  understand  him 
ourselves  to  the  germs  of  thought  which  are 
scattered  through  the  works  of  that  philosopher  ; 
to  whom  the  homage  of  future  times  will  abund- 
antly compensate  for  the  partial  neglect  of  his 
contemporaries.  We  desire  to  conclude  this 
outline  of  the  opinions  of  others  upon  the  works 
of  Shakspere,  in  connexion  with  the  imperfect 
expression  of  our  own  sense  of  those  opinions, 
with  the  name  of  COLERIDGE. 
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EXPLANATION. 


It  has  been  found  convenient  to  arrange  the  references  under  two  heads. 

The  First  Index  is  for  the  most  part  Glossarial,  but  it  also  refers  to  explanations 
which  are  more  diffuse  in  their  character.  The  words  which  are  in  Italic  are  those  which 
may  be  explained  briefly,  and  often  by  the  addition  of  another  word,  approaching  to  a 
synonyme,  which  gives  the  sense.  The  words  in  Eoman,  principally  referring  to  objects, 
customs,  and  ancient  and  proverbial  expressions,  require  a  more  lengthened  explanation, 
which  will  be  found  under  the  passages  referred  to,  either  in  a  foot-note  (designated  by  n) 
or  an  illustration  (designated  by  i). 

The  Second  Index  is  of  the  Dramatis  Person^e,  showing  the  names  of  the  Charac- 
ters which  occur  in  each  Play,  and  the  particular  Act  and  Scene  in  which  each  appears. 

The  references  are  not  made  to  Volume  and  Page,  but  to  Play,  Act  and  Scene.  The 
Poems  are  referred  to  by  their  titles.     All  the  references  are  abridged  as  follows  : — 


G.  V.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
L.  L.  L.  Love's  Labour  s  Lost. 
M.  W.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
C.  E.  Comedy  of  Errors. 
T.  S.  Taming  of  tlie  Shrew. 
M.  N.  D.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
M.  v.  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
A.  W.  All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 
M.  A.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 
T.  N.  Twelfth  Night. 
A.  L.  As  You  Like  It. 
M.  M.  Measure  for  Measure. 
W.  T.  A  Winter's  Tale. 
T.  Tempest. 
J.  King  John. 
R.  S.  King  Richard  II. 
il.  4,  F.  P.  King  Henry  IV.,  Part  I. 
II  4,  S.  P.   King  Henry  IV.,  Part  II. 

H.  F.  King  Henry  V. 
H.  6,  F.  P.  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  I. 
H.  6,  S.  P.  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  II. 
H.  6,  T.  P.  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  III. 


R.  T.  King  Richard  III. 
H.  E.  King  Henry  VIII. 
R.  J.  Romeo  and  Juliet 
H.  Hamlet. 
Cy.  Cymbcline. 
O.  Othello. 
T.  Ath.  Timon  of  Athens. 
L.  King  Lear. 
M.  Macbeth. 
T.  C.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Cor.  Coriolanus. 
J.  C.  Julius  Caesar. 
A.  C.  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
V.  A.  Venus  and  Adonis. 
Luc.  Lucrece. 
So.  Sonnets. 
L.  C.  A  Lover's  Complaint. 
P.  P.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim. 
T.  And.  Titus  Andronicus. 

P.  Pericles. 
T.  N.  K.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 


These  two  Indexes  comprise  all  that  are  properly  references  to  the  works  of  Shakspere. 
A  word,  or  a  sentence,  is  desired  to  be  referred  to,  when  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs 
requires  explanation.  In  the  foot-notes,  or  the  illustrations,  such  explanation  is  to  be 
found,  the  Index  citing  the  passage  to  which  reference  is  made ;  and  thus  showing,  at  one 
view,  how  words  are  employed  in  peculiar  senses,  either  varying  or  alike  in  distinct 
plays.  In  like  manner  the  name  of  a  character  is  to  be  found,  in  connection  with  the 
act  and  scene  of  each  play.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Commentary  of 
this  edition — that  which  is  comprised  in  the  Introductory  and  Supplementary  Notices,  and 
in  the  Historical  Illustrations — is  thus  excluded  from  the  Index  ; — and  this  exclusion  is 
reiiileied  necessary,  partly  from  the  great  extent  to  which  the  references  would  run,  even 
if  they  were  confined  to  names  of  persons  and  books ;  and  partly  from  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  digesting  into  the  form  of  an  index  those  matters  which  are  purely  critical  and 
specvilative. 
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A — ^he.     M.  A.  iii.  3,  n  (and  in  many  other  passages). 

How  if  a  will  not  stand  ? 
Abhor,  technical  use  of  the  word.     H.  E.  ii.  4,  n. 

I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul 

Refuse  you  for  my  judge. 
Abhorred — disgusted.     H.  v.  1,  n. 

And  now  how  abhorred  my  imagination  is  ! 
Abide  (v.)— sojourn.     W.  T.  iv.  2,  n. 

There 's  no  virtue  whipped  out  of  the  court ;  they  che- 
rish it  to  make  it  stay  there  ;  and  yet  it  will  no  more 
but  abide. 
Abraham  Cupid.     R.  J.  ii.  l,n 

Young  Abraham  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim 

When  king  Cophetua  lov'dthe  beggar-maid. 
Abridgement — pastime.     M.  N.  D.  v.  1,  n. 

Say,  what  abridgement  have  you  for  this  evening  ? 
Abroad — not  at  hand— far  off.     Cy.  iii.  5,  n. 
Your  means  abroad. 

You  have  me  rich. 
Absey-book—K  B  C  book,     J.  i.  1,  n. 

And  then  comes  answer  like  an  Absey-booh. 
Abstract.     A.  C,  iii.  6,  n. 

Being  an  abstract  'tween  liis  lust  and  him. 
Aby  (v.)— suffer  for.     M.  N,  T>.  iii.  2,  », 

Thou  shall  aby  it. 
Accept — consent  to  certain  articles  of  a  treaty,   H.  F,  v.  2,  n. 
We  will,  suddenly, 

Pass  our  accept  and  peremptory  answer. 
Accommodation.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii,  2,  i. 

A  soldier-like  word. 
According  to  the  tricA' according  to  the  fashion  of  banter  and 
exaggeration.     M.  M,  v.  1,  ji. 

1  spoke  it  but  according  to  the  trick. 
Achievement.     H.  F.  iii.  5,  n. 

He  '11  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear. 

And,  for  achievement,  offer  us  his  ransom. 
Achieves  her  goodness.     A,  W.  i.  l,n. 

She  derives  her  honesty,  and  achieves  her  goodness. 
Achilles  and  Hector,     T,  C.  iii  3,  i. 

I  have  a  woman's  longing. 

An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal. 

To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace, 
'Accidence  of  Armourie,'  passage  from.    H.  v.  1,  i. 

Was  he  a  gentleman  ? 
Acknown,     O,  iii.  3,  n. 

Be  not  acknown  on  't. 
Acquaintance — used  in  the  singular  as  a  noun  of  multitude, 
O.ii.  \.n. 

How  does  my  old  acquaintance  of  this  isle  ? 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy — inform  yourselves  with  a 
most  careful  inquiry.     M.  iii.  1,  n. 

Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  the  time, 

The  moment  on 't. 
Actaeon,  story  of.     T,  N.  i.  1,  i. 

And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds, 

E'er  since  pursue  me. 
Actors,  profits  of,     H,  iii.  2, ;. 

A  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players. 
.<4ct!ire— action.     L.  C.  n. 

Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind  ; 

Love  made  them  not ;  with  acture  they  may  be. 

Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind. 
Addition.     L.  ii.  2,  n. 

One  whom  I  will  beat  into  clamorous  whining,  if  thou 
deniest  the  least  syllable  of  thy  addition. 
Address'd — prepared.     A.  L.  v.  4,  n. 

Uuke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 


Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 

Address'd  a  mighty  power. 
Address'd — prepared.     H.  4,  S,  P,  iv.  4,  n. 

Our  navy  is  address'd,  our  power  collected. 
Address'd — prepared.     Luc.  n. 

At  length  address'd  to  answer  his  desire. 
Address'd — ready.     J.  C.  iii.  1 ,  n. 

He  is  address'd;  press  near  and  second  him. 
Addrest — ready.     M.  N.  D.  v.  1,  n. 

So  please  your  grace,  the  prologue  is  addrest. 
Adriatic.     T,  S,  i,  2,  i. 

Were  she  as  rough 

As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas, 
H.  F.iv.  \,n 
ant  best  advantages. 
Advertisements      M.A.  i,  l,i. 

He  set  up  his  bills. 
Advice — government,  municipal  or  civil.     Luc.  rt. 

Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds. 
Advisedly — attentively.     Luc.  n. 

The  picture  she  advisedly  perus'd. 
Afar  qff'—\n  a  remote  degree.     W.  T.  ii.  1,  n. 

He  who  shall  speak  for  her  is  afar  Q^  guilty 

But  that  he  speaks, 
Ajfect  (v,) — incline  towards  ;  metaphorically,  love.    L.  L.  L 
i,  2,  n. 

I  d-j  affect  the  very  ground. 
Affect  the  letter — affect  alliteration,     L.  L,  L,  iv.  2,  n. 

1  will  something  affect  the  letter,  for  it  argues  facility. 
Affect  a  sorrow,  than  to  have.     A,  W,  i,  1,  n. 

Let  it  be  rather  thought  you  affect  a  sorrow,  than  tc 
have. 
Aff'ection — affectation.     L,  L,  L.  v,  1,  n. 

Witty  without  affection. 
Affection — imagination.     W,  T,  i.  2,  n. 

Affection!  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre. 
Affection — master  of  passion      M.  V.  iv.  1,  Ji. 
For  affection. 

Master  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  likes,  or  loathes, 

Affectioned— affected..     T,  N.  ii.  3,  n. 

An  aff'ectioned  ass,  that  cons  state  without  boo*^ 

Affeer'd,     M.  iv.  3,  n. 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure, 

For  goodness   dares  not  check   thee  !  wear  thou  thy 
wrongs. 

The  title  is  affeer'd. 
Aff'ront — encounter.     Cy   v,  3,,m, 

There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  silly  habit. 

That  gave  the  affrwit  with  them. 
Affront  (v.) — encounter,  confront,     H.  iii.  1,  n. 

That  he,  as  t  were  by  accident,  may  here 

Aff'ront  Ophelia. 
Affy  (v.)— betroth.     H.  6,  S.  P,  iv,  1,  n. 

For  daring  to  affy  a  migljty  lord 

Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king. 
Against  your  sacred  person — aught  against  your  sacred  person 
H.  E.  ii,  4,  n. 

If,  in  the  course 

And  process  of  this  time,  you  can  report. 

And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught. 

My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty. 

Against  your  sacred  person,  in  God's  name. 

Turn  me  away. 
Agate,     M,  A.  iii.  1,  n. 

An  agate  very  vilely  cut. 
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Agate.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

I  was  never  manned  with  an  agate  till  now. 
Age's  steepy  night.     So.  Ixiii.  n- 

When  his  youthful  morn 

Hath  traveird  on  to  age's  steepy  night. 
Age— semonty .     T.  And.  i.  \,n. 

Then  let  my  father's  honours  live  in  me, 

Nor  wrong  mine  age  with  this  indignity. 
Aglet-baby.     T.  S.  i.  2,  n. 

Marry  him  to  a  puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby. 
Agnize  (v.) — confess,  acknowledge.     0.  i.  3,  n. 
I  do  agnize 

A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity 

I  find  in  hardness. 
Aigre — sharp,  sour.     H.  i.  5,  n. 

It  doth  posset 

And  curd,  like  aigre  droppings  into  milk. 

The  thin  and  wholesome  blood. 
Aim — purpose.     G.  V.  iii.  1,  n. 

But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err. 
Aim — conjecture.     O.  i.  3,  n. 

As  in  these  cases  where  the  aim  reports. 
Aimed  at — guessed  at.     G.  V.  iii.  1,  n. 

But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly. 

That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at. 
Air — appearance.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

The  quality  and  air  of  our  attempt 

Brooks  no  division. 
Alcides'  shoes.     J.  ii.  1,  ;. 

As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass. 
Alder-liefest— dearest  of  all.     H.  6,  S.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

Will  you,  mine  alder-liefest  sovereign. 
Ale — rural  festival.    G.  V.  ii.  5,  n. 

As  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian. 
All  the  world  a  stage,  parallels  with.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  t. 
AU  amort — dispirited.     T.  S.  iv.  3,  n. 

What,  sweeting,  all  amurt? 
.■^«-a-morJ— dispirited.     H.  6,  F.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

Now  Where's  the  bastard's  braves,  and  Cliarles  his 
gleeks  ? 

What,  all-a-mi/rt? 
Aila  stoccata — Italian  term  of  art  for  the  thrust  with  a  rapier. 
R.J.  iii.  l,n. 

Alia  stoccata  carries  it  away. 

All-hallown  summer— summer  in  November.    H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

Farewell,  thou  latter  spring  !     Farevvell,  AH  halluwn 
summer  I 
All-tp — entirely,  altogether.     V.  A.  n, 

Adonis  ilve.s,  and  Death  is  not  to  blame  ; 

It  was  not  she  that  call'd  him  all-to  naught. 
Allow  --v.)— approve.     W.  T.  iv.  1,  n. 

Of  this  allow, 

If  ever  you  have  spent  time  worse  ere  now. 
Allow  (v.) — approve.     Luc.  n 

Who,  wondering  at  him,  did  his  words  allow 
Allow  (v.)— approve.     So.  cxii.  n. 

So  you  o'ergreen  my  bad,  my  good  allow. 
Altar  at  St.  Edmundsbury.     J.  '   4,  i. 

Upon  t'.ie  altar  at  St.  Edmundsbury. 
Alter  thy  course  for  Tyre — pursue  not  the  course  for  Tyre. 
P.  iii.'l,  n. 

Thither,  gentle  mariner  • 

Alter  thy  course  for  Tyre. 
Althea's  dream.     II.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  2.  n. 

Away,  you  rascally  Althea's  dream 
Althea.     H   6,  S.  P.  i.  1 ,  re. 

The  fatal  brand  Althea  ournd. 

Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon. 
Am,  have,  and  v/ill  be.     H.  E.  iii.  2,  n. 

For  your  higliness'  good  I  ever  labour'd 

More  than  mine  own;  that  am,  have,  and  will  be. 
Amaimon.     H   4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  t. 

He  of  Wales,  that  gave  Amaimon  the  bastinado. 
Amaze  (v.) — confuse.    A   L.  i.  2,  n. 

You  amaze  me,  ladies. 
Ambassadors  sent  from  Antony  to  Octavius  Caesar, — from 
North's  '  Plutarch '     A.  C.  iii."  10,  i. 

Let  him  appear  that 's  come  from  Antony. 
America,  discovery  of.     C  E  Mi.  2,  ;. 

Where  Amr.ricu,  tlie  Indjes  ? 
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Amtss — fault.     So.  xxxv.  n. 

Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss 
Amiss — fault.     So.  cli.  n. 

Then,  gentle  clieater,  urge  not  my  amtss, 

Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove. 
Amurath  the  Third.     H.  4,  S.  P.  v.  2,  i. 

Not  .\murath  an  Amurath  succeeds. 
.\nachronisms  in  King  John.     J.  i    1.  ;'. 

The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard. 
Anchor — Anchoret.     H.  iii.  2,  n. 

An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope. 
Ancient — bearer  of  the  ensign.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Sir,  ancient  Pistol's  below. 
Andirons.     Cy.  ii.  4,  i. 

Her  andirons 

(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids. 
Andren.— H.  E.  i.  1,  n. 

Met  in  the  vale  of  Andren. 
Andrew — name  of  a  ship.     M.  V.  i.  1,  n. 

And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand. 
Angel  on  English  coins.     M.  V.  ii.  7,  t. 

A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel. 
A"gel— coin.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

Your  ill  angel  is  light. 
Angel-hiiA.     T.  N.  K.  i.  l,n. 

Not  an  angel  of  the  air. 

Bird  melodious,  or  bird  fair, 

Be  absent  there. 
Angerly — angrily.     G.  V,  i.  2,  n. 

How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown. 
A-ngle-^nW.     T.  S.  iv.  2,  n. 

But  at  last  I  spied 

An  ancient  angle  coming  down  the  hill. 
Answer— statement  of   objections  to  certain   articles  of   » 
treaty.     H.  F.  v.  2,  n. 

We  will,  suddenly. 

Pass  our  accept  and  peremptory  answer. 
Answer  me  declin'd.     A.  C.  iii.  11,  n. 

I  dare  him  therefore 

To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart, 

And  answer  me  declm'd. 
Anthropophagi  and  headless  men.     0.  i.  3,  t. 

The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders. 
Antipathies.     M.  V.  iv.  1,  ;. 

Some  men  there  are,  &c. 
Antony,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.'     J.  C.  ii.  1,  i. 

Let  Antony  and  Cajsar  fall  together. 
Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus,  conference  of, — from  North's 
'Plutarch.'     J.  C.  iv.  1,  t. 

These  many  then  shall  die. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  amusements  of, — from  North's  '  Plu- 
tarch.'    A.  C.  i.  1,  i. 

To-night  we'll  wander  through  the  streets,  &c. 
Antony  and  Octavia,  marriage  of, — from  North's  '  Plutarch.' 
A.  C.  ii.  2,  i. 

Thou  hast  a  sister  by  the  mother's  side. 
Antony's  cook, — from  North's  ■  Plutarch.'    A.  C.  ii.  2,  i. 

Eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  a  breakfast. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  first  meeting  of, — from  North's  '  Plu- 
tarcli.'     A.  C.  ii.  2,  i. 

When  she  first  met  Mark  Antony,  &c. 
Antony's  angling, — from  North's  '  Plutarch.'     A.  C.  ii.  5,  ;. 
'T  was  merry  when 

You  wager'd  on  your  angling,  &c. 
Antony,  Caesar,  and  Pompey,  meetings   of,— from   North's 
'Plutarch'     A.  C.  ii.  6,  i. 

Your  hostages  I  have,  so  have  you  mine,  &c. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  Alexandria, — from  North's  '  Plu- 
tarch.'    A.  C   iii.  6,  I. 

r  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  silver'd, 

Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 

Were  publicly  enthron'd. 
Antony's  preparations  for  battle, — from  North's  'Plutarch. 
A.  C.  iii.  7,  t. 

0  noble  emperor,  do  not  fight  by  sea. 

Antony's   reception   of  Caesar's  messenger, — from    North's 

'Plutarch.'     A.  C.  iii.  11.  J. 
A  messenger  from  Caesar. 
Antonv's  challenge   to  Caesar, — from  North's    '  Plutorch. 

A.  C.  iv.  1,  i.  Let  the  old  ruffian  know, 

1  have  many  other  ways  to  die,  Stf . 
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Antony's  speech  to  his  servants, — from  North's  '  Plutarch.' 
A.  C.  iv.  2,  i. 

Call  forth  my  household  servants. 
Antony,  desertion  of,  by  the  god  Hercules, — from  North's 
'Plutarch.'     A.  C.  iv.  3,  !. 
Peace,  what  noise  ? 
Antony,  defeat  of,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.'     A.  C.  iv.  10,  i. 

This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me. 
Antony's  last  speech  to  Cleopatra,  and  death, — from  North's 
'  Plutarch.'     A.  C.  iv.  13,  i. 

0  Charmian,  I  uill  never  go  from  hence. 

Ape — expression   of  kindly  familiarity  applied  to  a  young 
man.     R.  J.  ii.  1,  n. 

The  ape  is  dead,  and  I  must  conjure  him. 
Ape-bearer.     W.  T.  iv.  2,  i". 

An  ape-bearer. 
Apostle-spoons.     H.  E.  v.  2,  i. 

You  'd  spare  your  spoons. 
Apothecary,  Romeo's  description  of.     R.  J.  v.  1,  i. 

1  do'remember  an  apothecary. 
Apparel,  fashions  of.     M.  A.  ii.  .3,  ;. 

Carving  the  fashion  of  a  new  doublet. 
Appai/d — satisfied,  pleased.     Luc.  n. 

But  sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee. 

He  gratis  comes ;  and  thou  art  well  uppay'd 

As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 
Apperil.     T.  Ath.  i.  2,  n. 

Let  me  stay  at  thine  apperil,  Timon. 
Apprehension — opinion.     H.  6,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension. 
Approbation — probation.     M.  M.  i.  3,  n 

This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter, 

And  there  receive  her  approbation. 
Approhatim — proof.     W.  T.  ii.  1,  n. 

Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touch'd  conjecture, 

That  lack'd  sight  only,  nought  for  approbation. 
Approve  our  eyes — confirm  what  we  have  seen.     H.  i.  1,  n. 

That,  if  again  the  apparition  come, 

He  may  approve  our  eyes,  and  speak  to  it. 
Approv'd — proved.     6.  V.  v.  4,  n. 

O,  't  is  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approv'd. 

When  women  cannot  love,  where  they're  belov'd. 
Apricocks — apricots.     R.  S.  iii.  4,  n. 

Go,  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  apricocks. 
April-day— spTin^-tirae  of  life.     T.  Ath.  iv.  3,n. 

She,  whom  the  spital-house  and  ulcerous  sores 

Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 

To  the  April-day  again. 
Are  arms — which  are  arms.     P.  i.  2,  n. 

From  whence  an  issue  I  might  propagate. 

Are  arms  to  princes,  and  bring  joys  to  suljjects. 
Argosy — ship.     T.  S.  ii.  1,  n. 

Besides  an  argosy 

That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles  road. 
Argument — conversation.     M.  A.  iii.  1,  n. 

For  shape,  for  bearing,  argument,  and  valour. 
Argument — subject-matter.     A.  L.  iii.  \,n. 

I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument 

Of  my  revenge,  thou  present. 
Arm  him — take  him  in  your  arms.     Cy.  iv.  2,  n. 

Come,  arm  him. 
Arm-gaunt.     A.  C.  i.  5,  n. 

And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed. 
Arm  vnur  prize^Sei  your  arm  to  the  lady  you   have  won. 
T.'iS.K.  V.  3,n. 

Arm  your  prize : 

I  know  you  will  not  lose  her. 
Aroint  thee,  explanation  of.     L.  iii.  4,  i. 

Aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee. 
Aroint.     M.  i.  3,  n.     See  L.  iii.  4,  i. 

'  Aroint  thee,  witch  ! '  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries. 
A-row — one  after  the  other.     C.  E.  v.  1,  ;/. 

Beaten  the  maids  a-row,  and  bound  the  doctor. 
Arras.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  .'. 

Go  hide  thee  behind  the  arras. 
Arrest  before  judgment.     C.  E.  iv.  2,  i. 

One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor   souls  to 
hell. 

Arrive  the — arrive  at  the     .1.  C.  i.  2,  n. 

Hut  ere  we  eould  arrive  the  point  propos'd. 


Arthur's  show.     H.  4,  S  P.  iii.  2,  i 

I   remember  at  Mile-end  green  (when  I  lay  at  Ct* 
ment's  inn),  I  was  then  sir  Dagonet  at  Arthur's  show 
Articulated — exhibited  in  articles.     H.  4,  F.  P.  v.  1,  n. 

These  things,  indeed,  you  have  articulated, 

Proclaim'd  at  market- crosses. 
Artijiciiil  strife — contest  of  art  with  nature.     T.  Ath.  i.  l,7i. 
Artijicial  strife 

Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life. 
Arundel,  escape  of  Thomas  son  of  the  earl  of.     R.  S.  ii.  1,  i. 

The  son  of  Richard,  earl  of  Arundel, 

That  late  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter. 
As  ii'd— as  to  bid.     J.  iv.  2,  n 

Or  turn'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face. 

As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words. 
As  how — with  a  train  of  circumstances.     A.  L.  iv.  3,  ?!. 

Tears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bath'd 

As  hiiw  I  came  into  that  desert  place. 
As  our  good  wills.     Cor.  ii.  1,  n. 

It  shall  be  to  him  then,  as  our  good  wills; 

A  sure  destruction. 
Ask  of— ask  for.     M.  W.  i.  2,  n. 

Ask  0/ doctor  Caius'  house. 
Aspersion — sprinkling.     J.  iv.  1,  n. 

No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 

To  make  this  contract  grow. 
Assay  of  the  deer.     J.  ii.  2,  i. 

And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 

Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands. 
Assinego— ass.     J.  C,  ii.  l,n. 

An  assinego  may  tutor  thee. 
Association  of  ideas,  Mr.  Whiter's  theory  of.     R.  J.  i.  3,  i. 

Read  o'er  the  volume  of  young  Paris'  face. 
Assum'd  this  age — put  on  these  appearances  of  age.     Cy.  v 
5,  n. 

He  it  is  that  hath 

Assum'd  this  age. 
Assured — affianced.     C.  E.  iii.  2,  ?j. 

I  was  assured  to  her. 
Assur'd — affianced.     J.  ii.  2,  n. 

That  I  did  so,  when  I  was  first  assur'd. 
Astonished  him— stunned  him  with  the  blow.     H.  F.  v.  1,  r» 

Enough,  captain  ;  you  have  astonished  him. 
Astringer — falconer.     A.  W.  v.  1,  i. 

Enter  a  gentle  Astringer. 
At  each.     L.  iv.  6,  n. 

Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude 

Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell. 
At  liberty — of  his  own  unrestrained  will.     H.  4,  F.  P.  v.  2,s 
Never  did  I  hear 

Of  any  prince  so  wild  at  liberty. 
Atone  together — unite.     A.  L.  v.  4,  n. 

Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven. 

When  earthly  things  made  even 

Atone  tugeihei'. 
Atone  ?/(iM— make  you  in  concord.     R.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

Since  we  cannot  atone  you,  you  shall  see 

Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry. 
Atone  (v.) — to  make  at  one.     Cy.  i.  5,  n. 

I  was  glad  I  did  atone  my  countryman  and  you. 
Atone  (v.)— be  reconciled.     Cor.  iv.  6,  n. 

He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone. 

Than  violentest  contrariety. 
Attended— wa.iteA  for.     H.  6,  T.  P.  iv.  6,  n. 

And  the  lord  Hastings,  who  attended  him 

In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest  side. 
Aumerle,  duke  of.     R.  S.  i.  3,  i. 
Away  with  me — like  me.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

She  never  could  away  with  me. 
Awful— in  the  sense  of  lawful.     G.  V.  iv.  1,  n. 

Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men. 
^m/«Z— reverential.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again. 

And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

Awkward  wind — epithet   used  by  Marlowe   and   Dravioa 
H.  6,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  twice  by  awkward  wind  from  England's  bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime. 

Awless — not  inspiring  awe.     J.  i.  1,  n. 

Against  whose  fiery  and  unmatched  force 
The  awless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight. 
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4vs- remaining  lamps — constantly  burning  lamps.    1'. 
Where,  for  a  monument  upon  thy  bones, 
And  at/e-remaining  lamps. 

B. 


e-goback.     T.  S.  ii.l.n. 
Baccare!  you  are  marvellous  forward. 
Badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery.     Luc.  n. 
At  least  I  give 
A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery ; 
A  dying  life  to  living  infamy. 
Kagpipes.     M.  V.  iv.  1,  i. 

Bagpipe. 
Bagpipe.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  ;. 

Tlie  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe. 
Bailiff,  dress  of  the.     C.  E.  iv.  2,  i. 

A  fellow  all  in  buff. 
Bailiff,  dog-like  attributes  of  the.     C.  E.  iv.   2,  i. 

A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot  well. 
Balconies  on  the  stage.     R.  J.  iii.  5,  i. 

Juliet's  chamber. 
BaWWcft— belt.     M.  A.  i.  1,  n. 

Or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrich. 
Bale— mm.    Cor.  i.  1,  n. 

Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle, 
The  one  side  must  have  bale. 
Baleful— h&ne.fa\.     H.  6,  F  P.  v.  4,  n. 

By  sight  of  these  our  baleful  enemies. 
Balh—psLSs  over.     T.  S.  i.  1,  m. 

Balk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have. 
Ba/ft'd— he&ped  up.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two-and-twenty  knights, 
Balk'd  in  their  own  blood,  did  sir  Walter  see 
On  Ilolmedon's  plains. 
Ballad.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  3,  f. 

I  will  have  it  in  a  particular  ballad. 
Ballotv — pole.     L.  iv.  6,  n. 

Or  ise  try  whether  your  costard  or 
harder. 
Ban(i— bond.     C.  E.  iv.  2,  m.     (See  R.  S.  i. 
Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band? 
Band— honA.    K.  S.  i.  1,«. 

Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band, 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford,  thy  bold  son  ? 
Banishment,  law  of.     R.  S.  i.  3,  i. 
Our  part  therein  we  banish. 
Banh'd  their  towns — sailed  along  their  banks.     J.  v.  2,  n. 
Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out, 
Vive  le  roy !  as  I  have  hank'd  their  towns  f 
Bans — curses.     L.  ii.  3,  n. 

Sometime  with  lunatic  bans,  sometime  with  prayers. 
Barbason — evil  spirit  in  the  '  Daemonology.'     H.  F.  ii.  2,  n. 

1  am  not  Barbason,  you  cannot  conjure  me  ! 
Barbed — caparisoned     R.  T.  i.  1,  n. 

And  now,  instead  of  mounting  baibed  steeds. 
Barbers'  shops.     A.  W.  ii.  2,  i. 
It  is  like  a  barber's  chair. 
Bare  the  raven's  eye.     Cy.  ii.  2,  n. 

Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night,  that  dawning 
May  bare  the  raven's  eye  1 
Barm — yeast.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  1,  n. 

And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm, 
Barne— child.     W.  T.  iii.  3,  n. 

Mercy  on  's,  a  barne,  a  very  pretty  barne  1 
Baronets,  order  of.     0.  iii   4,  i. 

The  h.arts  of  old  gave  hands  ; 
But  our  new  heraldry  is— hands,  not  hearts. 
Base — prison-base  (the  game).     G.  V.  i.  2,  n. 

Indeed,  I  bid  the  base  for  Proteus. 
Base  court — lower  court.     R.  S.  iii.  3,  n. 

My  lord,  in  the  base  court  he  doth  attend. 
Basilisco-like.    J  i.  l,n. 

Knight,  knight,  good  raotheT,— Basil! sco-lihe. 
Bastard,  whom  the  oracle— allusion  to  the  tale  of  GEdipus, 
T.  Ath.  iv.  3,  n. 

Think  it  a  bastard,  whom  the  oracle 
Hath  doubtfully  pronounc'd  thy  throat  shall  ci»J 
And  mince  it  sans  remorse. 
But— club.     L.  0.  n. 

So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  hat. 
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Bate—strife,  debate.     M.  W.  1.  4,  n. 

And,  I  warrant  you,  no  tell-tale,  nor  no  breed-iatt-. 
Bate.     H  F.  iii.  7,n. 

'T  is  a  hooded  valour ;  and,  when  it  appears,  it  will 
bate. 
Bnte-fcrcerfm^— strife-breeding.    V.  A.  n. 

This  sour  informer,  this  bate-breeding  spy. 
Bated.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

All  furnish'd,  all  in  arms : 

All  plum'd,  like  estridges  that  with  the  wind 

Bated. 
Batler — bat  used  in  washing  linen  in  a  stream.   A.  L.  ii.  4,  n 

1  remember  the  kissing  of  her  batler. 
Battle-knights,  creation  of.     J.  i   I,  i. 

A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 

Of  CcEur-deLion  knighted  in  the  field. 
Battles  upon  the  stage.     H.  F.  i.  Chorus,  i. 

But  pardon,  gentles  all. 
Bavian — character  in  the  morris-dance.     T.  N.  K.  iii.  5,  n. 

Enter  Gerrold,  four  Countrymen  (and  the  Bavian). 
Bocm— brushwood.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

He  ambled  up  and  down 

With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits. 
Baynard's  castle.     R.  T.  iii.  5,  i. 

If  you  thrive  well,  bring  them  to  Baynard's  castle. 
Be  moved — ^have  compassion.     G.  V.  ii.  1,  n. 

0  be  not  like  your  mistress  ;  be  moved,  be  moved. 
Be  naught  awhile.     A.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

Marry,  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be  naught  awhile. 

Ke  comfirtahle— become  susceptible  of  comfort.   A.  L.  ii.  6,»,. 
For  my  sake,  be  comfortable ;  hold  death  awhile  at  the 
arm's  end. 

Bebortie—toheboine.    R.J.  iv.  1,?;. 

Ill  thy  best  robes  uncover  d  on  the  bier. 
Be  borne  to  burial  in  thy  kindred's  grave, 
Thou  shalt  be  borne  to  that  same  ancient  vault. 

Be  circumstanc' d — yield  to  circumstances.     O.  iii.  4,  n. 
'T  is  very  good :  I  must  be  circumstanc' d. 

Beadsman.     G.  V.  i.  1,  i. 

1  will  be  thy  beadsman,  Valentine. 
Beacon  to  this  under  globe.     L.  ii.  2,  n. 

Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe. 
That  by  thy  comfortable  beams  I  may 
Peruse  this  letter ! 
Bear-baiting.     M.  W.  i.  1,  i. 

1  have  seen  Sackerson  loose. 
Bearing-cloth— mantle  with  which  a  child  is  covered  when 
carried  to  the  church  to  be  baptized.     W.  T.  iii.  3,  n. 
Look  thee,  a  hearing-cloth  for  a  squire's  child ! 
Bi-ar  a  brain — have  a  memory.     R.  J.  i.  3,  n. 

My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua: — 
Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain. 
Bear-garden  on  the  Bankside.     H.  E.  v.  3,  t. 

Paris-garden. 
Beards.     H.  F.  iii.  6,  ;". 

A  beard  of  the  general's  cut. 
Bears  (v.)  -  figures,  is  seen.     M.  M.  iv,  4,  n. 

For  my  authority  bears  of  a  credent  bulk. 
Bears  (the  Nevils).     H.  6,  S.  P.  v.  1,  n. 

(.'all  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears. 
}ieat  on  a  crown — are  intent  on  a  crown.     H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 
Thine  eyes  and  thoughts 
Beat  on  a  crown. 
Beated— participle  of  the  verb  to  beat.     So.  Ixii.  n. 
But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed. 
Seated  and  cliopp  d  with  tann  d  antiquity. 
Beauty — pronounced  booty.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

Let  not  us  that   are   .squires  of  the  night's   body  be 
callfd  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty. 
Beaver— helmet.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

I  saw  young  Harry  with  his  heaver  on. 
Beaver.     H.  i.  2,  «.     See  H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  1,  !. 

He  wore  his  beaver  up. 
Beavers.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  1,  i. 

Their  beavers  down- 
Becomed — becoming.     R.  J-  iv.  2,  n. 

And  gave  him  what  becomed  love  I  might, 
Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty. 
Bedded  jet — ^jet  imbedded  or  set.     L.  0.  n. 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund  she  drew 
Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  bedded  jet. 
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Bedfellow.    H.  F.  ii.  2,  i. 

Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  Iiis  bedfellow. 
Bedlam  beggars.     L.  ii.  3,  t. 

The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 

Of  Bedlam  beggars. 
Beetle.     M.  M.  iii.  1,  t. 

The  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon. 

In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 

As  when  a  giant  dies. 
Beggars.     G.  V.  ii.  1,  t. 

Beggar  at  Hallowmas. 
Beggar's  nurse  and  Ctesar's — death.     A.  C.  v.  2,  n. 

Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung. 

The  beggar's  nurse  and  Ccesar's. 
Beguil'd — masked  with  fraud.     Luc.  n. 

So  beguil'd 

With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defil'd 

With  inward  vice. 
Behaviour — conduct.    J. i.  l,n. 

Thus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  king  of  France, 

In  my  behaviour,  to  the  majesty. 

The  borrow'd  majesty  of  England  here. 
Beholding — beholden.     H.  E.  iv.  1,  n. 

Had  I  not  known  those  customs, 
'  I  should  have  been  beholding. 

Bele^d  and  calm'd — terms  of  navigation.     O.  i.  1,  n. 
Must  be  belee'd  and  calm'd 

By  debitor  and  creditor. 
Bellona's  bridegroom.     M.  i.  2,  n. 

The  thane  of  Cawdor  began  a  dismal  conflict . 

Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapp'd  in  proof. 

Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons. 
Belly  and  the  members,  fable  of.     Cor.  i.  1 ,  i. 

Make  edicts  for  usury,  to  support  usurers. 
Bemoiled — bemired.     T.  S.  iv.  1,  re. 

How  she  was  bemoiled. 
Benvolio's  falsehood.     R.  J.  iii.  1,  «. 

Affection  makes  him  false. 
Bergamo,  sailmakers  of.     T.  S.  v.  1 ,  t. 

A  sailmaker  in  Bergamo. 
Bergomask  dance — an  Italian  dance.     M.  N.  D.  v.  1,  n. 

Hear  a  Ber(/umasA  dance,  between  two  of  our  company. 
.BesmircA  (v.)— sully.     H.  i.  3,  n. 

And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  besmirch 

The  virtue  of  his  will. 
Bmt/f(f— dissolved.     H.  i.  2,  n. 

Whilst  they,  hesliWd 

Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear. 

Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him. 
Bestow'd — sto%ved,  deposited.     C.  E.  i.  2,  n. 

In  what  safe  place  you  have  bestow'd  my  money. 
Bestraught — distraught,  distracted.     T.  S.  Induction,  2,  n. 

What !  I  am  not  bestraught. 
Beteem  (v.)— pour  forth.     M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  n. 

Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 
Beteem  (v.)— allow,  suffer.     H.  i.  2,  n. 

So  loving  to  my  mother, 

That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  o*'  heaven 

Visit  her  face  too  roughly. 
Better  skill — with  better  skill.     Luc.  n. 

For  burthen-wise  I  '11  hum  on  Tarquin  still, 

While  thou  on  Tereus  descanfst  better  skill. 
Bevel — bent  in  an  angle.     So.  cxxi.  re. 

I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  bevel. 
Bevis  of  Southampton.     H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  3,  i. 

As  Bevis  of  Southampton  fell  upon  Ascapart. 
Bevy.     H.  E.  i.  4,  re. 

None  here  he  hopes 

In  all  this  noble  bevi/,  has  brought  with  her 

One  care  abroad. 
Beway  (v.)— discover.     H.  S,  T.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

Here  comes  the  queen,  whose  looks  bewray  her  anger. 
Bewray  (v.)— reveal.     L.  ii.  1,  n. 

He  did  bewray  his  practice. 

Beyond  beyond — further  than  beyond.     Cy.  iii.  2,  re. 
O,  not  like  me; 

For  mine  's  beyond  beyond. 
Bezonians — term  of  contempt.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians. 
Bias  of  the  world      J.  ii.  2,  n. 

Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world. 


Bid  the  wind  a  base — challenge  the  wind  to  speed.     V,  A.  n 

To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares. 
Bilboes — bar  of  iron  with  fetters  attached  to  it.     H.  v.  2,  n. 
Methought,  I  lay 

Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes. 
Bills.     M.  A.  iii.  3,  re. 

We  are  like  to  prove  a  goodly  commodity,  being  taken 
up  of  these  men's  bills. 
Bills.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  7,  re. 

My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Clieapside,  and  take  up 
commodities  upon  oar  bills  f 
Bills.     T.  Ath.  iii.  4,  re. 

Phi.  All  oar  bills. 

Tim.  Knock  me  down  with  'em. 
15ills  on  their  necks.    A.  L.  i.  2,  re. 

With  bills  vn  their  necks, — '  Be  it  known  unto  all  raon 
by  these  presents.' 
Bills  placed  on  Junius  Brutus'  statue.     J.  C.  i.  3,  i. 

Good  Cinna,  take  this  paper,  &c. 
Bird-bolls.     M.  A.  i.  1,  t. 

Challenged  Cupid  at  the  flight:  and  my  uncle's  fool, 
reading  the  challenge,  subscribed  for  Cupid,  and  chal- 
lenged him  at  the  bird  butt. 
Birds  of  Italy.     M.  V.  v.  1,  i. 

The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark,  &c. 
Birds,  deceiv'd  with  painted  grapes.     V.  A.  re. 

Even  as  poor  birds,  deceiv'd  with  painted  grapes. 

Do  surfeit  by  the  eye. 
Birnam  wood.     M.  v.  4,  i. 

Siward.  What  wood  is  this  before  us  r 

Menteth.  The  «  ood  of  Birtiam. 
Birth-hour's  blot — corporal  blemish.     Luc.  n. 

Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,  or  birth-hour's  blot. 
Bishop,  costume  of.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  1,  i. 

Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence. 
Bwson— blind.     Cor.  ii.  I,  re. 

What  harm  can  your  bisson  conspectuities  glean  out  o. 
this  character  ? 
j    Biting  the  thumb.     R.  J.  i.  1,  i. 

I  will  bite  my  thumb  at  them. 
Black— dsiTk.     G.  V.  iv.  4,  re. 

That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 
"i'/ocft— swarthy,  dark.     M.  A.  iii.  1,  u. 
If  fair-faced. 

She  w  ould  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister  ; 

If  black,  why,  nature,  drawing  of  an  antic. 

Made  a  foul  blot. 
Black  Monday,  origin  of.     M.  V.  ii.  5,  i. 

Black  Monday. 
Blasts — used  as  a  verb  neuter.     lyuc.  «. 

O  rash  false  heat,  wrapp'd  in  repentant  cold. 

Thy  hasty  spring  still  blasts,  and  ne'er  grows  old  ! 
3ierecAes— deviations.     So.  ex.  re. 

These  blenches  gave  my  lieart  another  youtli. 

And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 
Blessed  thistle,  supposed  virtues  of.     M.  A.  iii.  4,  i. 

Carduus  benedictus. 

Blessing  the  marriage-bed.     M.  N.  D.  v.  2,  i. 

To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we. 
Blessing,  begging  of.     H.  iii.  4,  re. 

And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  bless'd, 

I'll  blessing  beg  of  you. 
Block.     L.  iv.  6,  re. 

This  a  good  block  / 
Blood-letting.     R.  S.  i.  1,  i. 

Our  doctors  say,  this  is  no  month  to  bleed. 
Blood  will  I  draw.     H.  6,  F  P.  i.  5,  n. 

Blood  will  I  draw  on  tliee,  thou  art  a  witch. 

And  straightway  give  thy  soul  to  him  thou  serv'st. 
S/ood— natural  disposition.     T.  Ath.  iv.  2,  n.  (See  Cy.  i.  1,  re.) 
Strange,  unusual  blood. 

When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good ! 
Bloodless.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost. 

Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless. 

Being  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart. 
Blossoms — young  men,  flower  of  the  nobility.     L.  C.  n. 

Whose  rarest  havings  made  the  blosioun  liote. 

Blows  (v.) — swells.     A.  C.  iv.  0,  n. 
■This  blows  ray  heart. 
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Blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct.     Cy.  ii.  2,  n. 

The  enclosed  lights  now  canopied 

Under  these  windows,  white  and  azure,  lac'd 

TVith  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct. 
Board  (v.)— address.     T.  N.  i.  S,  n. 

Accost,  if,  front  her,  hoard  her,  woo  her,  assail  lier. 
Boarded — accosted.     A.  W.  v.  3,  n. 

Certain  it  is  I  lik'd  her. 

And  hoarded'her  i'  the  wanton  way  of  youtli. 
Boarded — accosted.     M.  A.  ii.  1,  n. 

I  would  he  had  boarded  me. 
Boar's  Head  Tavern.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  i. 

Eastcheap;  a  room  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern. 
Bob— rap.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  n. 

He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit 

Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 

Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  hob. 
Bodg'd.     H.  6,  T.  P.  i.  4,  n. 

But,  out,  alas '. 

We  bodg'd  again. 
Bodkin — small  sword.     H.  iii.  1,  n. 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin. 
Bolingbroke.     R.  S.  i.  1,  i. 

Then,  Bolingbroke. 
BolVn — swollen.     Luc.  n. 

Here  one  being  throng'd  bears  back,  all  boH'n  and  red. 
^o/ter'rf— begrimed,  besmeared.     M.  iv.  1,  n. 

For  the  blood-6o/fer'd  Banquo  smiles  upon  me. 
Bomtet— from  bombagia ;  cotton  wool  used  as  stuffing.     L. 
L.  L.  V.  2,  n. 

As  bombast,  and  as  lining  to  the  time. 
Bonneted.     Cor.  ii.  2.  n.     (See  O.  i.  2,  n.) 

And  his  ascent   is  not   by  such  easy  degrees  as  those 
who,  having  been  supple  and  courteous  to  the  paople, 
bonneted,  without  any  further  deed  to  have  them  at  all 
into  their  estimation  and  report. 
Book  of  songs  and  sonnets.     M.  W.  i.  1,  i. 

I  had  rather  tlian  forty  sliillings,  I  had  my   booh  of 
songs  and  sonnets  here. 
Book,  sense  of  the  term.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  I,  i. 

By  that  time  will  our  book  I  think  be  drawn. 
Book  uncross'd.     Cy.  iii.  3,  n. 

Such  gains  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  him  fine. 

Yet  keeps  his  hook  i/ncross'd. 
Boot— into  the  bargain.     R.  T.  iv.  4,  n. 

The  other  Edward  dead,  to  quit  my  Edward  ; 

Young  York  he  is  but  bout,  because  both  they 

Match  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  loss. 
Soot— advantage.     M.  M.  ii.  4,  n. 

Could  1,  with  boot,  change  for  an  idle  plume. 
Boot — compensation.     R.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

Norfolk,  throw  down,  we  bid  ;  there  is  no  hoot. 
Boots.    G,  V.  i.  1,.. 

Nay,  give  me  not  the  hoots 
Boord  (v.) — accost.     H.  ii.  2,  n. 

1  '11  boord  him  presently. 
Bores — wounds,  thrusts.     H.  E.  i.  1,  n. 

At  this  instant 

He  bores  me  with  some  trick. 
Borne  in  hand — encouraged  by  false  hopes.     M.  iii.  1,  «. 

How  you  were  borne  in  hand;  how  cross'd. 
Borrower's  cap.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

The  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap. 
Bosom — wish,  heart's  desire.     M.  M.  iv.  3,  n. 

And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch. 
Boson — boatswain.     T.  i.  1,  «. 

Where  is  the  master,  boson  f 
Bound — boundary,  obstacle.     T.  Ath.  i.  1 ,  n. 
Our  gentle  flame 

Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes. 
Bourn — boundary.     L.  iv.  6,  n. 

From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn. 
Bowls.     L.  L.  L.  V.  2,  t. 

A  very  good  bowler. 
Brack— iog  of  a  particular  species.     T.  S.  Induction,  I,  n. 
Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my  hounds  ■ 
Brack  Merriman. 
3racA— female  harrier.     L.iii.  6,™.     (See  L.  i.  4,  n.) 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brack  or  Ivm. 
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7?ra!rf— crafty.     A.  W.  iv.  2,  n. 

Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid, 

Marry  that  will,  I   11  live  and  die  a  maid. 
Brakes  of  ice.     M.  M.  ii.  1,  n. 

Some  run  from  b7-akes  of  ice,  and  answer  none. 
Brass.     H.  F.  iv.  4,  n. 

Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat, 

Otler'st  me  brass  f 
Brave — bravado.     J.  v.  2,  n. 

There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  face  in  peace 
Braved— made  fine.     T.  S.  iv.  3,  n. 

Thou  hast  braved  many  men. 
-finery.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  n. 

His  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost. 
Brawls.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  ;. 

A  French  brawl. 
Break  up  (v.) — open.     M.  V.  ii.  4,  n. 

An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this. 
Break  with  /j;'m— break  the  matter  to  him.     G.  V.  i.  3,  n. 

Kow  will  we  break  with  him. 
Break  the  parle — begin  the  parley.     T.  And.  v.  3,  n. 

Rome's  emperor,  and  nephew,  break  the  parle. 
Breast— voice.    T.  N.  ii.  3,  m. 

By  my  troth,  tlie  fool  has  an  excellent  breast. 
Breath'd.    T.Ath.  i.  1,«. 

Breath' d  as  it  were, 

To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness. 
Breathe  in  your  watering — take  breatli  when  you  are  drink- 
ing     H.  4,  F.P.  ii.  4,  M. 

When  you  breathe  in  your  watering,  they  cry — hem! 
Bribe.     Cy.  iii.  3,  n. 

O  this  life 

Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check  ; 

Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bribe. 
Bride-:up.     T.  S.  iii.  2,  i. 

A  health,  quoth  he. 
Brie/— letter.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  4,  n. 

Bear  this  sealed  brief. 

With  winged  haste,  to  tlie  lord  marshal 
Bring  me  out — put  me  out.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

Ros    Sweet,  say  on. 

Celia.  You  bring  me  out. 
Bring  m— call  to  the  drawers  for  more  wine.      H.  4,  F.  P.  i, 
2,  B. 

Got  with  swearing — lay  by  ;  and  spent  with  crying- 
Bristol.     R.  S.  iii.  1,  i. 
Bnxe— gad-fly.     T.  C.  i.  3,  n. 

Tlie  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize 

Than  by  the  tiger. 
Brwe— gad-fly.     A.  C.  iii.  8,  n. 

Tlie  brize  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  .Tune. 
Crocft— badger.     T.  N.  ii.  5,  n 

Marry,  hang  thee,  brock  I 
Brogues — rude  shoes.     Cy.  iv.  2,  n. 
And  put 

My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet. 
Broken  with — communicated  with.     H.  E.  v.  1,  n. 
AVith  which  they  mov'd 

Have  broken  with  the  king. 


Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world. 
Brooch' d—aAoined.     A.  C.  iv.  13,  n. 

Not  the  imperious  show 

Of  the  full-fortun'd  Ceesar  ever  shall 

Be  brooch' d  with  me. 
Brother  father.     M.  M.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  you,  good  brother  father. 
Brother  Cassius.     .T.  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

Sir,  't  is  your  brother  Cassius  at  the  door. 
Brought  you  Ccesar  home  f— did  you  accompany  Cassar  home  ; 

Good  even,  Casca  :  brought  you  Ccesar  home? 
Brown  hills — bills  for  billmen,  infantry.     L.  iv.  6,  ». 

Bring  up  the  brown  bills. 
Brownists.     T.  N.  iii.  2,  ?". 

I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician. 
Brrat— report.     H.  6,  T.  P.  iv.  7,  n. 

Brother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand  ; 

The  liruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friend.^. 
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Brutus  and  Cassius, — from  North's  '  Plutarch  '     J.  C.  i.  2,  i". 

Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  ? 
Brutus  and  Portia, — from  North's  '  Plutarch."     J.  C.  ii.  1,  i. 

Let  not  our  looks,  &c. 
Brutus  and  Antony,  orations  of,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.' 
J.  C.  iii.  2,  i. 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  a  throng  of  citizens. 
Brutus  the  night  before  the  battle,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.' 
J.  C.  V   1,;. 

Be  thou  my  witness  that,  against  my  will,  &c. 
Brutus,  death  of,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.'     J.  C.  v.  5,  i. 

Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  &c. 
Buckle  (v.)— bend.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

And  as  the  wretch,  whose  fever-weaken'd  joints, 

Like  strengthless  liinges,  buckle  under  life. 
Bucklersbury.     M  W.  iii.  3,  i. 

Bucklershury  in  simple  time. 
jBu(7S— hobgoblins.     T.  S.  i.  2,  n. 

Tush !  tush  !  fear  boys  with  b'iijs. 
Bugs — terrors.     Cy.  v.  3,  n. 

Those  that  would  die  or  ere  resist  are  grown 

The  mortal  bugs  o'  the  field. 
Bulk.     O.  V.  1,R. 

Here,  stand  behind  this  bulk. 
Bulk — the  whole  body.     Luc.  n. 

May  feel  her  heart,  poor  citizen,  distress 'd. 

Wounding  itself  to  death,  rise  up  and  fall. 

Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  sliakes  withal. 
Bully-rook.    M.  W.  i.  3,  b. 

What  says  my  bully-rook  f 
Bumbards — ale-barrels.     H.  E.  v.  3,  n. 

And  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bumbards,  when 

Ye  should  do  service. 
Burgonet — helmet.     A.  C.  i.  5,  n. 

The  demi  Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 

And  burgonet  of  men. 
Bum  dniflight — waste  time.     M.  W.  ii    1,  n. 

We  bum  daylig/it  :—heie,  read,  read. 
Burst — broken.    T.  S.  Induction,  1,  «. 

Pay  for  the  glasses  you  have  burst. 
Burton  Heath.    T.  S.  Induction,  2,  !. 

Old  Sly's  son  of  Burton  Heath. 
Busky — bosky,  woody.     H.  4,  F.  P.  v.  1,  n. 

How  bloodily  "the  sun  begins  to  peer 

Above  yon  busky  hill. 
Btif— unless.  "  T.  S.  iii.  1,  n. 

For,  but  I  be  deceiv'd, 

Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous. 
But  one,  except  one.     A.  W.  ii.  3,  n. 

■To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous  mistress 

Fall,  when  love  please, — marry  to  each — hut  one. 
But  poor  a  thousand  crowns.     A.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

It  was  upon  this  fashion  bequeathed  me  by  will,  but 
poor  a  thousand  crowns. 
But  justly — but  as  justly.     A.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 

But  justly  as  you  have  exceeded  all  promise, 

Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 
But — except.     J.  iii.  1,  n. 

But  on  this  day,  let  seamen  fear  no  wrack. 
But  now— just  now.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  9,  n. 

But  now  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dispers'd. 
But  thou  love  me — so  thou  do  but  love  me.     R.  J.  ii.  2,  n. 

And,  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here. 
Butt.     T.  i.  2,  n.  Where  they  prepar'd 

A  rotten  carcase  of  a  butt. 
Butter-woman's  rank  to  market.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

It  is  the  right  butter-woman' s  rank  to  market. 
Buxom — obedient,  disciplined.     H.  F.  iii.  6,  n. 

Bardolph.  a  soldier  firm  and  sound  of  heart, 

01  buxom  valour,  &c. 
Buz — interjection  of  ridicule.     T.  S.  ii.  1,  n. 

Should  be  ?  should  ?     buz ! 
By  nature—by  the  impulses  of  nature.     C.  E.  i.  1,  n. 
Witness  that  my  end 

Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  oifence. 
By  day  and  night— always,  constantly.     L   i.  3,  n. 

By  day  and  night  he  wrongs  me. 
By-peeping — clandestinely  peeping.     Cy.  i  7,  n. 
Then,  by-peeping  in  an  eye. 

Base  and  unlustrous  as  the  smoky  light. 
Int.  Vol.  a  K 


By  him — by  his  liouse.     J.  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  by  him. 
By'rlakln — by  ourladykin;  our  little  lady.   M.  N.  D.  iii.  \,n. 

By'rlakin,  a  parlous  fear. 
Byron's  '  Bride  of  Abydos,'  lines  from.     ,\.  L.  iv.  1,  i. 

Good  youth,  he  went  but  forth  to  wash  him  in  the 
Hellespont,    and,    being   taken  with  the  cramp,   was 
drowned. 
Byron's  '  Stanzas  for  Music'     M.  M.  iii.  1,  i. 
For  all  thy  blessed  youth,  &c. 

c. 

Caddis-garter— garter  of  ferret.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Puke-stocking,  caddis-garter,  smooth-tongue,  &c. 
Cade— cask.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  2,n. 

Cade.  We,  .John    Cade,  so  termed  of  our   supposed 
father,— 

Dick.  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings. 
Cssar  and  his  fortune, — passage  in  '  Plutarch.'     H.  6,  F.  P. 
i.  2,  i. 

Now  am  I  like  that  proud  insulting  ship 
Which  Ccesar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once. 
Caesar's  fear  of  Cassius, — from   North's  '  Plutarch.'    J.  C.  i. 
2,i. 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat,  &c. 
Cffisar,  offer  of  the  crown  to, — from  North's  '  Plutarch.'    J.  C 
i.  2,i. 

Ay,  Casca;  tell  us  what  hath  chanc'd  to-day. 
Caesar,  assassination  of, — from  North's  'Plutarch.'    J.C.  iii. 

All  the  senators  rise. 
Caesar's  grief  for  the  death  of  Antony, — from  North's  '  Plu- 
tarch.'    A.C.,  V.  1,  i. 

Wherefore  is  that  ?  and  what  art  thou  that  dar'st 

Appear  thus  to  us  ? 
Caesar's  interview  with  Cleopatra, — from  North's  '  Plutarch, 
A.  C.  v.  2,  i. 

Which  is  the  queen  of  Egypt  ? 
Caitiff.     R.  S.  i.  2,  n. 

And  throw  tlie  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 

\  caitiff  KCTea.nt  to  my  cousin  Hereford  ! 
Calen  o  Custure  me.     H    F.  iv.  4,  n. 

Quality  !    Calen  o  Custure  me.    Art  thou  a  gentleman  ? 
Caliver — small  musket.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

Put  me  a  caliver  into  Wart's  liand, 
Ca/Atns— hoofs.    T.  N.  K .  v.  4 ,  n. 

On  this  horse  is  Arcite, 

Trotting  the  stones  of  Athens,  which  the  calkins 

Did  rather  tell  than  trample. 
Call.     .T.  iii.  4,  n. 

If  but  a  dozen  French 

Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 

To  train  ten  tliousand  Englisli  to  their  side. 
Call  there— can  it.     A.  W.  ii.  3,  n. 

Wliat  do  you  call  there. 
Callet.     H.  6,  T.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

A  wisp  of  straw  were  worth  a  thousand  crowns, 

To  make  this  shameless  callet  know  herself. 
Calling — name.     A.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland's  son. 

His  youngest  son ; — and  would  not  change  that  calling. 

To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 
Calm — used  by  Hostess  for  qualm.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Sick  of  a  calm, 

Calphurnia's  dreams, — from  North's  '  Plutarch.'     J .  C.  ii.  2,  i. 

Thrice  hath  Calphurnia  in  her  sleep  cried  out,  &c. 
Calves'-guts.     Cy.  ii.  3,  n. 

It  is  a  voice  in  her  ears,  which  horse-hairs  and  calves'- 
guts,  nor  the  voice  of  unpaved  eunuch  to  boot,  can  never 
amend. 
Camelot.     L.  ii.  2,  i. 

Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 

I  'd  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camelot. 
Campanella,  passage  from, — with  parallel  references  to  Mil- 
ton and  Coleridge.     M.  V.  v.  1,  i. 

Sit,  Jessica,  &c. 
Can— knows.     P.  P.  ». 

I^et  the  priest  in  surplice  white. 

That  defunctive  music  can^ 
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Can  for  addiliuns — began  as  additions.     L.  C.  n. 

All  aids,  themselves  made  fairer  by  their  place, 

Can  for  additions. 
Canary.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  i. 

Canary  to  it. 
Canrf/e-wosters— bookworms.     M.  A.  v.  1,  n. 
Make  misfortune  drunk 

With  candle-wasters. 
Cane-coloured  beard.     M.  W.  i.  4,  n. 

A  little  vellow  beard  ;  a  cane-coloured  beard. 
Canker.     G.  V.  i.  1,  i. 

In  the  sweetest  bud 

The  eating  canker  dwells. 
Canker — dog-rose.     M.  A.  i.  3,  i. 

I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge  than  a  rose  in  his 
grace. 
Canfter— dog-rose.     H    4,  F.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose. 

And  plant  this  tliorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke. 
Canker-blooms — flowers  of  the  canker  or  dog-rose.     So.  lix.  n. 

The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 
Cannibals,  imaginary  nation  of.     T.  ii.  1,  t. 

No  kind  of  traffic,  &c. 
Cannibals — used  by  Pistol  for  Hannibals.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Compare  with  Caesars  and  with  cannibals. 
Canon.     H.  i.  2,  n. 

His  canon  'gainst  self-slaugliter. 
Cantle — corner.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  1,  m. 

And  cuts  me,  from  the  best  of  all  my  land, 

A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out. 
Cantle— portion.     A.  C.  iii.  8,  n.  (See  H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  \,n.) 

The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost 

With  very  ignorance. 
Cantons — cantos.     T.  N.  i.  5,  n. 

Write  loyal  canUms  of  contemned  love. 
Capable — able  to  receive.    A.  L.  iii.  5,  n. 
Lean  upon  a  rush, 

The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure. 

Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps. 
Capitulate  (v.) — settle  the  heads  of  an  agreement.      H.  4, 
P.P.  iii.  2,n. 

The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Mortimer, 

Capitulate  against  us,  and  are  up. 
Capocchia — shallow  skonce,  loggerhead.     T.  C.  iv.  2,  n. 

Alas,  poor  wretch !  a  poor  capocchia  ! 
Captain— nsei  adjectively  for  chief.     So.  Iii.  n. 

Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 

Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet. 
Captious  and  intenible — capable  of  receiving,  but  not  of  retain- 


ing. 


A.  W. 


Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve, 

I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 
Capulet's  feast,  season  of.     R.  J.  i.  2,  i. 

This  night  1  hold  an  old  accustom'd  feast. 
Carack — vessel  of  heavy  burden.     O.  i.  2,  n. 

'Faith,  he  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land  carack. 
Carbonado — rasher  on  the  coals.     H.  4,  F.  P.  v.  3,  n. 

Let  him  make  a  carbonado  of  me. 
Carcanet — chain,  necklace.     C.  E.  iii.  l,n. 

To  see  the  making  of  her  carcanet. 
Carcanet — necklace.     So.  Iii.  n. 

Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet. 
Card  often — proverbial  expression.     T.  S.  ii.  1,  n. 

Yet  I  have  fac'd  it  with  a  card  often. 
Card.     H.  V.  1,  n. 

We  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo 
us. 
Carded.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

Carded  his  state ; 

Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping  fools. 

Cards.     J.  v.  2,  i. 

Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  tlie  game  ? 
Careers— s.  term  of  the  manege.     M.  W.  i.  i    n. 

And  so  conclusions  passed  the  careers. 
Carl — churl.     Cy.  v.  2,  n. 

Could  this  carl 

A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  sulxlued  me. 
Carlot — churl,  peasant.     A.  L.  iii.  f>,  n. 

And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage,  and  the  bounds 

That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of. 
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Carpet.     P.  iv.  1,  n. 

Tlie  purple  violets,  and  marigolds, 

Shall  as  a  carpet  hang  upon  thy  grave. 
Carpet  knights.     T.  N.  iii.  4,  ;. 

He  is  knight,  dubbed  with  unhatched  rapier,  and  on 
carpet  consideration. 
Carpets  laid.     T.  S.  iv.  1,«. 

Tlie  carpets  laid,  and  everything  in  order. 
Car^jw^— jesting.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping  fools. 
Carriages  in  the  time  of  Shakspere.     A.  W.  iv.  4,  i. 

Our  waggon  is  prepar'd. 
Carriages.     J.  v.  7,  i. 

Many  carriages. 
Carrying  coals.     R.  J.  i.  1,  t. 

Gregory,  o'  my  word,  we  '11  not  carry  coals. 
Case— skin.     T.  N.  v.  1,  n. 

When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  tliy  case. 
Case — outside.     M.  M.  ii.  4,  n. 

O  form  ! 

How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit, 

Wrench  awe  from  fools  ! 
Case  of  lives — several  lives.     H.  F.  iii.  2,  n. 

For  mine  own  part,  I  have  not  a  case  of  lives. 
Case — outward  show.     L.  C.  n. 

Accomplish'd  in  himself,  not  in  his  case. 
Cassius  and  Brutus,  quarrel  between,— from  North's  '  Plu- 
tarch.'    J.  C.  iv,  2,  i. 

Most  noble  brother,  you  have  done  me  wrong. 
Cassius,  death  of, — from  North's  '  Plutarch.'     J.  C.  v.  iii.  i. 

Fly  further  off,  my  lord. 
Castilian.     M.  W.  ii.  3,  n. 

Thou  art  a  Castilian. 
Castiliano-vulgo.     T.  N.  i.  3,  n. 

What,   wench  ?  Castiliauo  vtdgo — for   liere   comes   sir 
Andrew  Ague-face. 
Castle — stronghold,  power.     T.  And.  iii.  l,n. 

And  rear'd  aloft  the  bloody  battle-axe. 

Writing  destruction  on  the  enemy's  castle, 
Catalan.     M.  W.  ii.  l,n. 

I  will  not  believe  such  a  Catalan. 
Cat  and  bottle.     M.  A.  1.  1,  i. 

Hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and  shoot  at  me. 
Cat  i"  the  adage.     M.  i.  7,  n. 

Letting  I  dare  not  w  ait  upon  I  would. 

Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage. 
'  Catch  that  catch  can,'  notice  of  the  work.     A.  L.  iv.  2,  t. 

What  shall  he  have  that  kill'd  the  deer  .' 
Cat/in(7— lute-string.     R.  J.  iv.  5,  n. 

What  say  you,  Simon  Catling? 
Caucasus,  origin  of  the  name  of.     R.  S.  i.  3,  i. 

Tlie  frosty  Caucasus. 
Cause  you  come — cause  on  which  you  come.     R.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

As  w  ell  appearetli  by  the  catise  you  come. 
Causeless.     A.  W.  ii.  3,  n. 

To   make  modern  and  familiar  things  supernatural 
and  causeless. 
Cautel — crafty  way  to  deceive.     H.  i.  3,  n. 

And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  besmirch 

The  virtue  of  his  will. 
Cautelous — wary,  circumspect.     J.  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous. 
Cautels — deceitful  purposes.     L.  C.  n. 

In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter. 

Applied  to  cauteis,  all  strange  forms  receives. 
Caviarie.     H.  ii.  2,  i. 

'T  was  caviarie  to  the  general. 


Cease  (v.  used  actively")— stop.      H.  6,  S.  P.  v.  2,  n. 

Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 

Particularities  and  petty  sounds 

To  cease. 
Ceilings  ornamented.     Cy.  ii.  4,  t. 

The  roof  o'  the  charalwr 

With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted. 

Censure  (v.) — give  an  opinion.     G.  V.  i.  2,  n. 

Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 
Censure — opinion.     H.  6,  F.P.  ii.  3.  n. 

To  give  their  censnire  of  these  rare  reports. 
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Censure. — opinion.     H.  6,  S.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himself 
To  give  his  censure. 
Censure— opinion.     P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Whose  death's,  indeed,  the  strongest  in  our  censure. 
Censure  (v.)— j"<ige.    H.  6,  F.  P.  v.  5,  n. 

If  you  do  censure  me  by  what  you  were. 
Censure — comparison.     H.  E.  i.  1,  n. 

And  no  discerner 
Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure. 
Censure  well — approve.     H.  6,  S.  P.  m.  1,  n. 

Say,  you  consent,  and  censure  well  the  deed. 
Censur'd — sentenced.    M.  M.  i.  5,  n. 

Isab.  Doth  he  so 

Seek  his  life  ? 
Lucio.  Hath  censur'd  him  already. 

Censures — opinions.    R.  T.  ii.  2,  re. 

Will  you  go 
To  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty  business  ? 
Censures — judges,  estimates.     So.  cxlviii.  re. 

Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgment  fled, 
That  censures  falsely  what  they  see  aright  ? 
Ceras— concerns.     T.  S.  v.  1,  n. 

What  cerns  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold  ? 
Chairs.     J.  iv.  1,  i. 

Fast  to  tlie  chair. 
Challenge,  legal  use  of  the  word.     H.  E.  ii.  4,  n. 
And  make  my  challenge 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge. 
Change— reverse.     A.  L.  i.  3,  n. 

And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  you. 
Change  the  cod's  head  far  the  salmon's  tail — exchange  the  more 
delicate  fare  for  the  coarser.     O.  ii.  1,  n. 
She  that  in  wisdom  never  was  so  frail, 
To  change  the  cod's  /lead  for  the  salmon's  tail. 
Change  (v.) — vary,  give  a  dififerent  appearance  to.     A.  C. 

O,  that  I  knew  this  husband,  which,  you  say,  must 
change  his  horns  with  garlands ! 
Changeling — a  child  changed.     W.  T.  iii.  3,  re. 

This  is  some  changeling. 
Changeling — child  procured  in  exchange.     M.  N.  D.   ii.  1,  n. 

She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling. 
Channel— ]<.enne\.     H.  6,  T.  P.  ii.  2,  re. 

As  if  a  channel  should  be  call'd  the  sea. 
Chapman — a  seller.     L.  L.  L.  ii.  1,  n. 

Base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues. 
Character — description.     W.  T.  iii.  3,  n. 

There  lie  ;  and  there  thy  character. 
Character — handwriting.     L.  ii.  1,  re. 

Ay,  though  thou  didst  produce 

My  very  character. 
Characters— fhe  help  of  letters.     R.  T.  iii.  1,  re. 

I  say,  without  characters,  fame  lives  long. 
Characts — inscriptions,  official  designations.     M.  M.  v.  1,  re. 
So  may  Angelo, 

In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms. 

Be  an  arch  villain. 
Char'd.     T.  N.  K.  iii.  2,  re. 

How  stand  I  then  ? 

All 's  char'd  when  he  is  gone. 

CAares— work.     A.C.  iv.  13,  re. 

By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks. 

And  does  the  meanest  chares. 
Charge— 'baithen.     P.  i.2,  re. 

Let  none  disturb   us :    why  should   this   charge  of 
thoughts, — 

The  sad  companion,  dull-ey'd  Melancholy, 

By  me  so  us'd  a  guest. 
Chariest — most  cautious.     H.  i.  3,  n. 

The  cliariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 

If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon. 
Charing  Cross.— H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  i. 

Chariot  drawn  by  lion,  at  the  baptism  of  Henry  Prince  of 
Scotland.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  1,  t. 

A  lion  among  ladies  is  a  most  dreadful  thing. 
Chariot  of  night.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  i. 

For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast. 
Charles  wain — constellation  of  the  Great  Bear.     H.  4,  F.  P. 
i.  l,n. 

Charles'  wain  is  over  the  new  chimney. 


Charra'd.     Cy.  v.  3,  n. 

I,  in  mine  own  woe  charm'd. 
Could  not  find  death  where  I  did  hear  him  groan. 
Charnel-house.     R.  J.  iv.  3,  i. 

As  in  a  vault. 
Charner.n — name  of  a  wine.     II.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  3,  n. 

Here  's  a  cup  of  charneco. 
Chaucer's  '  Troilus  and  Cressida.'     M.  V.  v.  1,  ('. 

Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls. 
Chaucer's  '  Knight's  Tale.'     M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  i. 

Hippolyta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword. 
Chaucer's  '  Knight's  Tale.'     M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  i. 

F'/en  till  the  eastern  gate. 
Chaucer's  '  Knight's  Tale.'     M.  N.  D.  iv.  2,  !. 

Go  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester. 
Chaucer's  description  of  Hector  and  Troilus.     T.  C.  i.  2,  i. 

That 's  Hector,  &c. 
Chaucer's  description  of  the  parting  of  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
T.  C.  iv.  4,  i. 

Be  thou  but  true  of  heart. 
Chaucer's  '  Troilus  and  Cressida,'  extract  from.  T.  C.  v.  2, 

Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve. 
Chaudron — entrails.     M.  iv.  1,  re. 

Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron. 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  caldron. 
Cheater — escheater.     M.  W.  i.  3,  re. 

I  will  be  cheater  to  them. 
Clieater.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  re.     (See  M.  W.  i.  4,  re.) 
He  's  no  swaggerer,  hostess ;  a  tame  clieater. 
Cheei-—ta.ce.     M.  N,  D.  iii.  2,  re. 

All  fancy  sick,  and  pale  of  cheer. 
C/ieer — countenance.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

Methinks  your  looks  are  sad,  your  cheer  appall'd. 
Chertsey,  monastery  of.     R.  T.  i.  2,  i. 

Come  now,  toward  Chertsey  with  your  holy  load. 
Chereril glove — kid  glove,  easy-fitting  glove.     T.  N.  iii.  I,  n. 

A  sentence  is  but  a  cheveril glove  to  a  good  wit. 
CAetiCTiV— kid-skin.     H.  E.  ii.  3,  n. 

The  capacity 
Of  your  soft  cheveril  conscience  would  receive. 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it. 
Cheveril — kid-skin.    R.  J.  ii.  4,  re. 

O,  here's  a  wit  of  cheveril,  that  stretches  from  an  inch 
narrow  to  an  ell  broad. 
Chewet.     H.  4,  F.  P.  v.  1,  re. 

Peace,  chewet,  peace. 
Chide  (v.)— rebuke,  resound.     H.  F.  ii.  4,  re. 

That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock. 
C/ife/— eminence,  superiority.     H.  i.  3,  re. 

And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station 
Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  chief  in  that. 
Child.     W.  T.  iii.  3,  re. 

A  boy,  or  a  child,  I  wonder  ? 
CMdi'ret?— producing.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  n. 

'J'he  childing  autumn. 
China  dishes.     M.  M.  ii.  1,  i. 

They  are  not  China  dishes,  but  very  good  dishes. 
Chiromancy.     M.  V.  ii.  2,  i. 

Go  to,  here  's  a  simple  line  of  life. 
Cliivalry,  usages  of.     Luc.  re. 

Yea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  survive, 
And  be  an  eyesore  in  my  golden  coat ; 
Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive, 
To  cipher  me  how  fondly  I  did  dote. 
Choppine.     H.  ii.  2,  i. 

By  the  altitude  of  a  choppine. 
Chopping   French — French  which  changes  the  meaning  of 
words.     R.  S.  V.  3,  n. 

The  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand. 

Christendom — christening.     J.  iv.  1,  re. 

By  my  Christendom, 

So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 

I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long. 
Christom  child.     H.  F.  ii.  3,  re. 

A  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away,  an  it  had  been 
any  christom  child. 
Chuff's — swollen,  pampered  gluttons.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

Ye  fat  chub's. 
Cicero,— from  North's  '  Plutarch."     J.  C.  ii.  1,  t. 

But  whatof  Ci'cery? 
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'd  with  brick. 
1.  circumstantial  deduction  ; 


Cide — decide.     So.  xlvi.  n. 

To  'eide  this  title  is  impannelled 

A  'quest  of  thoughts. 
Cinna,  the  poet,  death  of,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.'     J.  G. 
iii.  3,  i. 

Enter  Cinna,  the  poet, 
(lircummur'd — walled  round 

He  hath  a  garden 

Circumstance,  in  two  senses 

2.  position.     G.  V.  i.  1,  n. 

So,  by  your  circumstance,  I  fear,  you'll  prove,. 
Circumstance — circumlocution.     O.  i.  1 ,  n. 

With  a  bombast  circumstance, 

Horribly  stuff' d  with  epithets  of  war, 

Nonsuits  my  mediators. 
Ciltem-head—\ieaA  of  a  cittern  or  guitar.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

Hul.  What  is  this? 

Boyet.  A  cittern-head. 
Citizens  to  their  dens.     A.  C.  v.  1,  n. 

The  round  world 

Should  have  shook  lions  into  civil  streets. 

And  citizens  to  their  dens. 
City  feasts.     A.  W.  ii.  5,  i. 

Like  him  that  leaped  into'  the  custard. 
Civil — grave.     T.  N.  iii.  4,m. 

He  is  sad,  and  civil. 
Civil — decorous.     L.  C.  n. 

Shook  off  my  sober  guards,  and  civil  fears. 
Clamour  your  tongues.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  n. 

Clamour  your  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more. 
Clap  thyself  my  love.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand. 

And  clap  thyself  my  luve. 
Classical  allusions.     T.  S.  i.  1,  i. 

O  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face, 

Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had. 
Clean  Mm — nothing  to  the  purpose.     Cor.  iii.  l,n. 

Tliis  is  clean  ham. 
Clear-stories— clerestorKs.     T.  N.  iv.  2,  n. 

And  the  clear-stories  towards  the  south-north  are  as 
lustrous  as  ebony. 
Clear  thy  crystals— Ary  thine  eyes.     H.  F.  ii.  3,  n. 

Go,  clear  thy  crystals. 
Cleave  to  my  conse;zt— unite  yourself  to  my  fortunes.    M.  ii. 


-when  't  is 


If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent. 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 
Cleft  the  root — (in  archery).     See  Cleave  the  pin.     G. 


V.  V. 


How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root. 
Cleopatra,  flight  of,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.'  A.  C.  iii.  8,  i. 

Naught,  naught,  all  naught ! 
Cleopatra  taken  by   Proculeius, — from  North's  '  Plutarch.' 
A.  C.  V.  2,  1. 

Guard  her  till  Caesar  come. 
Cleopatra,  death  of, — from  North's  '  Plutarch.'  A.  C.  v.  2,  i. 
Caesar  through  Syria 
Intends  his  journey. 
Clinquant — ^bright  with  gingling  ornaments.    H.  E.  i.  1,  n. 
To-dav,  the  French, 


All  clinquant,  all  in  gold. 
Shone  down  the  English. 


ike  heathen  gods 


Clothier's  yard.    L.  iv.  6,  n. 

That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crow-keeper  :  draw 
me  a  clothier's  yard. 
Clubs,  bills,  and  partizans.     R.  .T.  i.  1,  i. 

Clubs,  bills,  and  partizans,  strike  !  beat  them  down. 
Coaches.     M  W.  ii.  2,  i. 

Coach  after  coach. 
Coasteth — advanceth.     V.  A.  n. 

And  all  in  haste  she  coasteth  to  the  cry. 
Coats  in  heraldry.     M.  N.  D  iii.  2,  t. 

Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry. 
Cock-shut  time — cock-roost  time,  time  at  which  the  cock  goes 
to  rest.     R.  T.  V.  3,n. 

Thomas  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  himself, 

Much  about  cock-shut  time,  from  troop  to  troop. 

Went  through  the  army. 
Cock  and  pye,  swearing  by      H.  4,  S.  P.  v.  I,  i. 

By  cock  and  pye. 
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Cock-a-lioop.     R.  J.  i.  5,  n. 

You  'U  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guests ! 

You  will  set  cock-a-hoop. 
Cock — cock-boat.     L.  iv.  6,  n. 

And  yon  tall  anchoring  bark, 

Diminish'd  to  her  cuck. 
Cockle — weed  amongst  the  corn.     Cor.  iii.  1,  n. 

We  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 

The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition. 
Cockney.     L.  ii.  4,  i. 

Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to  the  eels. 
Coffer  of  Darius.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  6,  n. 

Her  ashes  in  an  urn  more  precious 

Than  the  rich-jewell'd  ciiff'er  vf  Darius. 
Coffin— anst  of  a  pie.     T.  S.  iv'.  3,  n. 

A  custard-C(^«,  a  bauble  a  silken  pie. 
Ciffin — crust  of  a  pie.     T.  And.  v.  2,  n. 

And  with  your  blood  and  it  I  11  make  a  paste. 

And  of  the  paste  a  coffin  I  will  rear. 
Co/^n— coffer.     P.  iii.  l,n. 

Bid  Nestor  bring  me  spices,  ink,  and  paper, 

My  casket  and  my  jewels  ;  and  bid  Nicander 

Bring  me  the  satin  affin. 
Cog  (v.) — term  applied  to  dice.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

Since  you  can  cog,  I  '11  play  no  more  with  you. 
Cognizance — badge.     H.  6,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

This  pale  and  angrj  rose. 

As  ciignizanee  of  my  blood-drinking  hate, 

Will  I  for  ever,  and  my  faction,  wear. 
Colbrand  and  Guy  of  Warwick,  combat  of.     J.  i.  1,  i 

Cidbrund  the  giant. 
Cold— -anmoveA.     H.  F.  i.  2,  re. 

All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action. 
Coleridge,  passage  from  '  Literary  Remains.'     A.  L.  i.  1,  ?. 

Of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved. 
Coleridge's  '  Essay  on  Method,'  passage  from.     H.  4,  S.  P, 
ii.  1,  i. 

Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  &c. 
Colerid^'e,  passage  from.     R.  .1.  ii.  2,  i. 

Well,  do  not  swear,  &c. 
Coleridge,  extract  from.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  i. 

Why,  is  not  this  better  now  than  groaning  for  love  ? 
Coleridge's  remarks  on  Shakspere's  philosophy  of  presenti- 
ments.    R.  J.  iii.  5,  i. 

0  God  !  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul. 

Collection — consequence  deduced  from  premises.   Cy.  v.  5,  n. 
When  I  w  ak'd,  I  found 

This  label  on  my  bosom  ;  whose  containing 

Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  c.^n 

Make  no  collection  of  it. 
Cotti'ed- black,  smutted.     M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  n. 

Brief  as  tlie  lightning  in  the  collied  night. 
Collied — blackened,  discoloured.     O.  ii.  3,  n. 

And  passion,  having  my  best  judgment  collied. 

Assays  to  lead  the  way. 
CoUins's  dirge  to  Fidele.     Cy.  iv.  2,  ;. 

We  have  done  our  obsequies. 
Colour'd  hat  and  cloak.     T.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

Tranio,  at  once 

Uncase  thee,  take  my  colour'd  hat  and  cloak. 
Colours— Aece'its.     H.  6,  F.  P.  il.  4,  n. 

1  love  no  colours. 

Colt  (v.)— trick.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

What  a  plague  mean  ye  to  colt  me  thus  ? 
Cumhinate — betrothed.     M.  M.  iii.  1,  n. 

Her  combinate  husband,  this  well-seeming  Angelo. 
Combined — bound.     M.  M.  iv.  3,  n. 

I  am  combined  by  a  sacred  vow. 
'  Come  o'er  the  Bourn,  a  songe  betwene  the  Queen's  Majestie 
and  Englande.'     L.  iii.  6,  i. 

Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me. 
C«m/'t)rttno— encouraging.     W.  T.  ii.  3,n. 
Yet  that  dares 

Less  appear  so,  in  comforting  your  evils, 

Than  such  as  most  seems  yours. 
Comm!!?;;,':- meetings  in  assault.     H.  iv.  7,  «. 

We  '11  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  commings. 
Commodity— interest.    J.  ii.  2,  n. 

That  smooth- faced  gentleman,  tickling  commodity. 

Common  and  several.     L.  L.  L.  ii.  1,  n. 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be. 
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Cvmmon — make  common,  interchange  thoughts.     H.  iv.  5,  n. 

Laertes,  I  must  cimmm  with  your  grief. 
Compact  of  credit — credulous.     C.  E.  iii.  2,  re. 

Being  compact  of  credit,  that  you  love  us. 
Compact — compounded,  made  up  of.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  n. 

If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical. 

We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres. 
Compact — confederate.     L.  ii.  3,  n. 

When  he,  compact,  and  flattering  his  displeasure, 

Tripp'd  me  behind. 
Companies — companions.     M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  n. 

To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  companies. 
Companies— companions.     H.  F.  i.  1 ,  n. 

His  companies  unletter'd,  rude,  and  shallow. 
Companion — fellow.     Cy.  ii.  1,«. 

It  is  not  fit  yoiir  lordship  should  undertake  every 
companion  that  you  give  oifence  to. 
Company — companion.     A.  W.  iv.  3,  re. 

I  would  gladly  have  -lim  see  his  company  anatomized. 
Compass  (v.) — used  ambiguously.     G.  V.  iv.  2,  n. 

Sil.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Pro,  That  I  may  compass  yours. 
Compassed  window — bow-window.     T.  C.  i.  2,  re. 

She  came  to  him  the  other  day  into   the  compassed 
zvindow. 


Upon  his  compass'd  crest  now  stand  on  end. 
Compassionate — complaining.     R.  S.  i.  3,  n. 

It  boots  tliee  not  to  be  compassionate. 
Competitors — confederates.     T.  N.  iv.  2,  n. 

The  competitors  enter. 
Competitors — associates.     R.  T.  iv.  4,  re. 

And  every  hour  more  competitors 

Flock  to  the  rebels. 
Ciimplain  of  good  breeding — complain  of  the   want  of  good 
breeding.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

That  he  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art 
may  complain  of  good  breeding. 
Complain  myself— ^lie  French  se  plaindre.     R.  S.  i.  2,  n. 

Where  then,  alas !  may  I  complain  myself  f 
Complain'd — formerly  used  without  a  subjoined  preposition. 
Luc.  re. 

And  by  chaste  Lucrece'  soul  that  late  complain'd 

Her  wrongs  to  us. 
Complement  extern — outward  completeness.     O.  i.  1,  re. 

For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 

In  complement  extern,  'tis  not  long  after 

But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve. 
Complements — ceremonies.     L.  L.  L.  i.  1,  re. 

A  man  of  complements. 
Compliment — respect  for  forms.     R.  J.  ii.  2,  ». 

But  farewell  compliment. 
Compose  (v.)— agree,  come  to  agreement.     A.  C.  ii.  2,  re. 

If  we  compose  well  here,  to  Parthia. 
Composition — agreement.     M.  M.  v.  1,  re. 

Her  promised  proportions 

Came  short  of  composition. 
Cympftt'e— accountable,  ready  to  submit.     T.  N.  i.  5,  n. 

Good  beauties,  let  me  sustain  no  scorn ;  I  am  very 
comptible  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage. 
Concave  as  a  covered  goblet.     A.  L.  iii.  4,  re. 

I  do  think  hira  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet. 
Conceited  characters — fanciful  figures  worked.     L.  C.  re. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne, 

Which  on  it  had  cmiceited  characters. 
Conceited — ingenious,  imaginative.     Luc.  n. 

Threat'ning  cloud-kissing  Ilion  with  annoy ; 

^\^lich  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  proud. 
Conclusions  to  be  as  kisses.     T.  N.  v.  1,  re. 

So  that,  conclusions  to  be  as  kU^ses,  if  your  four  negatives 
make  your  two  affirmatives,  why,  then  the  worse  for  my 
friends  and  the  better  for  my  foes. 

Conclusions — experiments.     Cy.  i.  6,  re. 
Is 't  not  meet 

That  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  in 

Other  conclusions  ? 
Condition — temper.     A.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  cimditum 

That  he  misconstrues  all  that  vou  have  done. 


Condition — temper.     II.  4,  F.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself, 

Mighty,  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition, 
ConditJm—HTt.     T.  Ath.  i.  1,  n. 

This  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  methinks, 

With  one  man  beckon'd  from  the  rest  below, 

Bowing  his  head  against  the  steepy  mount 

To  climb  his  happiness,  would  be  well  express'd 

In  our  condition. 
Conduct — conductor.     Luc.  v. 

The  wind  wars  with  his  torch,  to  make  hira  stay, 

And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  liis  face, 

Extinguishing  his  conduct  in  this  case. 
Conduits.     W.  T.  v.  2,  i. 

Weather-bitten  conduit. 
Coney-catching — thieving.     M.  W.  i.  1,  re. 

Your  coney-catching  rascals,  Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pis 
Confession's  seal — seal  of  confession.     H.  E.  i.  2,  re. 

Wliom  after  under  the  confession's  seal 

He  solemnly  had  sworn. 
Confound  (v.) — destroy.     A.  C.  iii.  2,  n. 

^Vhat  willingly  he  did  confound  he  wail'd. 
Confounded — destroyed.     H.  F.  iii.  1,  re. 

As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 

O'erhang  and  jutty  his  cimfounded  base. 
Confounds — destroys.     Luc.  re. 

And  one  man's  lust  these  many  lives  confounds. 
Consent  (v.) — concur.     A.  L.  v.  1,  re. 

All  your  writers  do  consent,  that  ipse  is  he. 
Consented.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  1,  re. 

But  have  consented  unto  Henry's  death. 
Considerate  stone.     A.  C.  ii.  2,  n. 

Go  to  then  ;  your  considerate  stone. 
Consign' d — confirmed,  ratified.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

And  present  execution  of  our  wills 

To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  consign'd. 
Consist — stands  on.     P.  i.  4,  re. 

Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  consist. 
Consuls,  elections  of, — from  North's  '  Plutarch.'     Cor.  iii. 

Are  these  your  herd  ? 
Contain  (v.)— retain.     M.  V.  v.  1,  n. 

Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring. 
Contemn  me  this — contemptuously  refuse  this  favour.    V.  A 

What  am  I,  that  thou  shouldst  contemn  me  this  f 
Content.    A.  L.  i.  3,  n. 

Now  go  in  we  content 

To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment. 
Content  with  my  Aarm— resigned  to  any  evil.     A.  L.  iii.  2, 

Glad  of'other  men"s  good,  content  with  my  harm. 
Content — acquiescence.    V.  A.  re. 

Forc'd  to  content,  but  never  to  obey. 
Cyretireents— banks.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  re. 

That  they  have  overborne  their  continents, 
Continuate — uninterrupted.     O.  iii.  4,  n. 

But  I  shall,  in  a  more  continuate  time. 

Strike  off  this  score  of  absence. 
Contrary  feet.     J.  iv.  2,  n.  (See  G.  V.  ii.  3,  t.) 

Standing  on  slippers  (which  his  nimble  haste 

Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet). 
Contrive — wear  away.     T.  S.  i.  2,  re. 

Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon. 
Convented — summoned.     H.  E.  v.  1,  re. 

To-morrow  morning  to  the  council-board 

He  be  convented. 
Convents — serves,  agrees,  is  convenient.     T.  N.  v.  1,  )i. 

When  that  is  known,  and  golden  time  convents, 

A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 

Of  our  (l.'ar  souls. 
Ctmvei-sim— change  of  condition.     .T.  i.  1,  re. 

For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names  ; 

'T  is  too  respective,  and  too  sociable, 

For  your  conversion. 
Convert  (v.)— turn.     T.  Ath.  iv.  1 ,  n. 

To  general  filths 
Convert  o'  the  instant,  green  virginity. 
CorewrSite- convert.     J.  v.  1,  re. 

But,  since  you  are  a  gentle  convertite. 
Convey  (v.)  manage.     L.  i.  2,  re. 

Convey  the  business  as  I  shall  find  means. 
Conveyance— tTneft.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  3,  re. 

Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear  there  is  conveyance. 
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Conveyance — juggling,  artifice.     H.  6,  T.  P.  iii.  3,  n. 
I  make  bing  Lewis  behold 

Thy  sly  cnnveyance. 
Con«ej/e)-s— fraudulent  appropriators  of  property,  jugglers. 
R.  S.  iv.  i.  n. 

Biding.  Go,  some  of  you,  convey  him  to  the  Tower. 

K.  Rich.  0  good!  convey  ? — Conveyers  are  you  all. 
Convicted — overpowered.     J.  iii.  4,  n. 

A  whole  armada  of  convicted  sail 

Is  scatter'd  and  disjoin'd  from  fellowship. 
Convince  (v.) — overcome.     Cy.  i.  5,  n. 

Your  Italy  contains  none  so  accomplished  a  courtier 
to  convince  the  honour  of  my  mistress. 
Convince  (v.)^verpower.     M.  i.  7,  n. 

His  two  chamberlains 

Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince. 
Convince  (v.) — overcome.     P.  i.  2,  n. 

But  in  our  orbs  we  '11  live  so  round  and  safe. 

That  time  of  both  this  truth  shall  ne'er  convince. 
Cooks.     R.J.  iv.  2,  !. 

Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cyoAs. 
Copatain  hat — high-crowned  hat.     T.  S.  v.  1,  n. 

A  scarlet  cloak !  and  a  copatain  hat ! 
Cope  (v.) — encounter.     A.  L.  ii.  1,  n. 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits. 
Corollary — surplus  number.     T.  iv.  1,  n. 

Bring  a  corollary, 

Rather  than  want  a  spirit. 
Cords',  knives',  drams'  precipitance.     T.  N.  K.  i.  1,  n. 
None  fit  for  the  dead  : 

Those  that  with  curds',  knives',  drums'  precipitance, 

Weary  of -this  world's  liglit,  have  to  themselves 

Been  death's  most  horrid  agents. 
Coriolanus,  love  of.  for  his  mother.     Cor.  i.  3,  i. 

1  pray  you,  daughter,  sing. 
Coriolanus  standing  for  the  consulship, — from  North's '  Plu- 
tarch.'    Cor.  ii.  2,  i. 

It  then  remains, 

That  you  do  speak  to  the  people. 
Coriolanus,   condemnation  of,  —  from  North's   'Plutarch.' 
Cor.  iii.  3,  i. 

First,  hear  me  speak. 
Coriolanus,  banishment  of, — from  North's  '  Plutarch.'     Cor. 
iii.  3,  i. 

Our  enemy  is  banish'd. 
Coriolanus,  departure  of,  from  Rome, — from  North's  '  Plu- 
tarch.'    Cor.  iv.  1,  i. 

Come,  leave  your  tears. 
Coriolanus,  reconcilement  of,  with  Aufidius, — from  North's 
'  Plutarch.'      Cor.  iv.  4,  !. 

A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium. 
Coriolanus,  mission  of  ambassadors  to, — from  North's  '  Plu- 
tarch.'   Cor.  V.  1,  i. 

He  would  not  seem  to  know  me. 
Coriolanus,  intercession  of  the  mother  and  wife  of, — from 
North's  '  Plutarch.'     Cor.  v.  3,  i. 

My  wife  comes  foremost. 
Coriolanus,  death  of, — from  North's  '  Plutarch.'    Cor.  v.  5,  i. 

Hail,  lords !  I  am  return'd  your  soldier. 
Corporal  of  his  field.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  n. 

Am  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field? 
Corpse,  bleeding,  superstition  respecting.     R.  T.  i.  2,  i. 
Dead  Henry's  wounds 

Open  their  congeal'd  mouths,  and  bleed  afresh  ! 
Corsive — corrosive.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  re. 

Away  !  tliough  parting  be  a  fretful  corsive, 

It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound. 
Costard — head.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  re. 

Here 's  a  custard  broken  in  a  shin. 
Costermonger  times — times  of  petty  traffic.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard"  in  these  costermonger  times. 
Cofed— quoted.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  3,  n. 

Her  amber  hair  for  foul  have  amber  cutcd. 
Coted — overtook,  went  side  by  side.     H.  ii.  2,  n. 

We  coted  tliem  on  the  way. 
Cotswold  Hills,  sports  on.     M.  W.  i.  1,  i. 

I  heard  say  he  was  outrun  on  Cotsall. 
Coucheth — causes  to  couch.     Luc.  n. 

This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade. 

Which,  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies, 

Coucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wing's  shade. 
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Countenance — behaviour,  bearing.     A.  L.  i.  \,n. 

The  something  that  nature  gave  me,  his  countenance 
seems  to  take  from  me. 
Countenance — false  appearance.     M.  M.  v.  1 ,  n . 

Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapp'd  up 

In  countenance. 
Counter.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  i. 

What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do  but  good  ? 
Counter — upon  a  WTong  scent.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

You  hunt  counter,  hence !  avaunt ! 
Counterfeit — likeness  or  copy.     Luc.  n. 

The  poor  counterfeit  o'f  her  complaining. 
Counterfeit — portrait.     So.  xvi.  ». 

Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit. 
Counterfeit — portrait.     So.  liii.  n. 

Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 

Is  poorly  imitated  after  you. 
Counterpoints — counterpanes.     T.  S.  ii.  1,  n. 

In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuff  'd  my  crowns  ; 

In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints. 
Counties — nobles.     J.  v.  1,  n. 

Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt. 
Countries  in  her  face.     C.  E.  iii.  2,  i. 

I  could  find  out  countries  in  her. 


Country-hose — game  of  prison-bars,  or  prison-base. 
3,  re.  Lads  more  like  to  run 


Cy.  V. 


,'s  rich  gems. 


The  country-base,  than  to  commit  such  slaughter. 
Couplement — union.     So.  xxi.  n. 

Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare, 

With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  s 
Couplets  of  the  dove.     H.  v.  1,  i. 

Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove,  &c. 
Court  of  guard — enclosed  space  where  a  guard  is  held.     H.  6, 
F.  P.  ii.  l,re. 

Let  us  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of  guard. 
Court  cupboard.     R.  J.  i.  5,  i. 

Remove  the  court  cupboard. 
Courtesies — makes  his  courtesy.     T.  N.  ii.  5,  n. 

Toby  approaches  ;  courtesies  there  to  me. 
Courtship — paying  courtesies.     O.  ii.  1,  re. 

Ay,  smile  upon  Iwr,  do  ;  I  will  gyve  thee  in  thme 
own  courtship. 
Cousin — kinsman.     R.  J.  i.  5,  re. 

Nay  sit,  nay  sit,  good  cousin  Capulet. 
Cousins — relations,  kinsfolks.     R.  T.  ii.  2,  re. 

My  pretty  cousins,  you  mistake  me  both. 
Cowl-staff"— used  for  carrying  a  basket.     M.  W.  iii.  3,  n. 

Where 's  the  cuwl-stajf? 
Cuy  (v.) — caress.     M.  N.  D.  iv.  1,  re. 

While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy. 
Coai'er— botcher.     T.  N.  ii.  3,  re. 

Ye  squeak  out  your  cozier' s  catches  without  any  miti- 
gation or  remorse  of  voice. 
Cranking — bending.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  1,  re. 

See  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in. 
Cranks  (v.) — winds.     V.  A.  re. 

With  what  care 

He  cranks  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles. 
Crare — small  vessel.     Cy.  iv.  2,  re. 

To  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare 

Might  easiliest  harbour  in. 
Crave  our  acquaintance.     T.  N.  K.  ii.  2,  re. 
Envy  of  ill  men 

Crave  our  acquaintance. 
Craven.     T.  S.  ii.  1,  re. 

No  cock  of  mine,  you  crow  too  like  a  craven. 
Crerfent— credible.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

Then,  't  is  very  credent. 
Credit— belief,  thing  believed.     T.  N.  iv.  3,  re. 

And  there  I  found  this  credit. 

That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 

Credit  his  own  lie.    T.  i.  2,  re. 

Like  one 
Who  having  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it. 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory. 
To  credit  his  own  lie. 
Cresset-light.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  1 ,  i. 
Burning  cressets. 
M.  M.ii. 


Ci-est. 


Let 's  write  good  ai 
'Tis  not  the  devils 


gel  on  the  devil's  horn, 


Clio 
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Crooked  age.     R.  S.  ii.  1,  n. 

And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age. 

To  crop  at  once  a  too  long  wither'd  flower. 
Crosby-house.     R.  T.  iii.  l,i. 

At  Crusby-house  there  shall  you  find  us  both. 
Cross — a  coin.     L.  L.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

He  speaks  the  mere  contrary,  crosses  love  not  him. 
Cross — piece  of  money  stamped  with  a  cross.     A.  L.  ii.  4, )!. 

I  should  bear  no  cross,  if  I  did  bear  you  ;  for,  I  tliink, 
you  have  no  money  in  your  purse. 
Cross-gartering.     T.  N.  ii.  5,  i. 

Wished  to  see  thee  ever  cross-gartered. 
Crow-keeper — one  who  keeps  crows  from  corn.     L.  iv.  6,  n. 

That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crow-keeper. 
Crowned  swords.     H.  F.  ii.  Chorus,  i. 

And  hides  a  sword,  from  hilts  unto  the  point, 

With  crowns  imperial,  crowns  and  coronets. 
Crush'd — overpowered.     H.  F.  i.  2,  n. 

It  follows  then,  the  cat  must  stay  at  home  : 

Yet  that  is  but  a  crush'd  necessity  ; 

Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries. 
Cruzadoes.    O.  iii.  4,  i. 

I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 

Full  of  cruzadoes. 
Cry  aim.     M.  W.  iii.  2,  n.  (See  Note  to  G.  V.  iii.  1 .) 

To  these  violent  proceedings  all  my  neighbours  shall 
cry  aim. 
Cry  aim.     J.  ii.  1,  n.  (See  G.  V.  iii.  1,  i.) 

It  ill  beseems  this  presence,  to  cry  aim 

To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions. 
Cry  of  clubs.     H.  E.  v.  3,  (. 

Who  cried  out,  clubs ! 
Cry  sleep  to  deatA— destroy  sleep.     L.  ii.  4,  n. 

Or  at  their  chamber  door  I  '11  beat  the  drum. 

Till  it  cry  sleep  to  death. 
Cry'd  game.     M.  W.  ii.  3,  n. 

Cry'd  game  ?  said  1  well  ? 
Crystal.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky. 
Cuckoo  and  hedge-sparrow.     H.  4,  F.  P.  v.  1,  i. 

As  that  ungentle  gull  the  cuckoo's  bird 


Useth  the 


sparrc 


Cunning — knowing,  learned.     T.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

For  to  cunning  men 

I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal. 
Cannm^r— skilful.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Wherein  cunning,  but  in  craft.' 
Cunning — wisdom.     T.  Ath.  v.  5,  n. 

Shame  that  they  wanted  cunning,  in  excess. 

Hath  broke  tlieir  hearts. 
Cunning — knowledge.     P.  iii.  2,  n. 

Virtue  and  cunning  were  endowments  greater 

Than  nobleness  and  riches. 
Cupid  and  Vulcan.     M.  A.  i.  l,n. 

Cupid  is  a  good  hare-finder,  and  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter. 
Cupid's  bow.     R.  J.  i.  4,  i. 

We  '11  have  no  Cupid  hoodwink'd  with  a  scarf. 
Curb  (v.)— bend.     H.  iii.  4,  n. 

Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg  ; 

Yea,  curb  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  liim  good. 
Curiosity — niceness,  delicacy.     T.  Ath.  iv.  3,  n. 

"They  mocked  thee  for  too  much  curiosity. 
Curiosity — exact  scrutinj'.     L.  i.  1,  n. 

For  qualities  are  so  weighed,  that  curiosity  in  neither 
can  make  choice  of  cither's  muiety. 

Curiosity — fastidiousness.     L.  i.  2,  n. 

Wherefore  should  I 

Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom  ;  and  permit 

The  curiosity  of  nations  to  deprive  me. 
Curious — scrupulous.     T.  S.  iv.  4,  n. 

For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you. 
Curled  hair.     Luc.  n. 

Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  hair. 
Current — rush.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  3,  n. 

And  all  the  current  of  a  heady  fight. 
Curry  favel.     H.  4,  S.  P.  v.  1 ,  i. 

1  would  curry  with  master  Shallow. 
Curst — shrewish.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  1,  n. 

Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self  sovereignty  ? 


C'Mj-st— shrewish.    M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  n. 

I  was  never  curst, 

I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness. 
Curst — crabbed.     T.  N.  iii.  2,  n. 

Be  curst  and  brief. 
Curst — mischievous.     W.  T.  iii.  3,  n. 

They  are  never  curst,  but  when  they  are  hungry. 
Curtall-dog.     M.  W.  ii.  l,n. 

Hope  is  a  curtall-dog  in  some  affairs. 
Cust-alorum — abridgment  of  Gustos  Rotulorum.    M.  W.  i.  1,b 

Slender.  In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace,  and 
corum. 

Shallow.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  Cust-alurum. 
Cut  and  long-tail.     M.  W.  iii.  4,  n. 

Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail. 
CmJ— horse.     T.  N.  ii.  3,  n. 

If  thou  hast  her  not  i'  the  end,  call  me  cut. 
Cypress.     T.  N.  ii.  4,  n. 

And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid. 
Cyprus.     T.  N.  iii.  1,  n.  (See  T.  N.  ii.  4,  n  ) 
A  Cyprus,  not  a  bosom, 

Hides  my  heart. 
Cyprus,  invasion  of,  by  the  Turks  in  15T0.     O.  i.  3,  i. 

The  Turkish  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes. 
Cyprus,  notice  of.     O.  ii.  1,  i. 

A  sea-port  town  in  Cyprus. 


D. 


Daff—to  put  aside.     M.  A.  v.  1,  n. 

Canst  thou  so  daff^'me  ? 
Dafts — puts  me  aside.     O.  iv.  2,  n. 

Every  day  thou  dafts  me  with  some  device. 
Dagger  of  lath.     H.  4,  F.  P.ii.  4,  n. 

If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger 
of  lath. 
Dagger,  mode  of  wearing.     R.  J.  v.  3,  n. 

O,  Heaven  ! — O,  wife!  look  how  our  daughter  bleeds  ! 

This  dagger  hath  mista'en, — for,  lo  '.  liis  house 

Is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, — 

And  is  mis-sheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 
Damask  coloured.     T.  N.  i.  3,  n. 

A  damask-coluured  stock. 
Dancing  horse.     L.  L.  L.  i.  2,  i. 

The  dancing  hoise  will  tell  you. 
Danger — power.     M.  V.  iv.  1,«. 

You  stand  w  ithin  his  danger,  do  you  not .? 
Danger — power.     V.  A.  k. 

Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  will. 
Daniel's  '  Civil  Wars.'     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  i. 

Hatli  wrought  the  mure,  &c. 
Danish  intemperance.     H.  i.  3,  i. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  &c. 
Danshers — Danes.     H.ii.  1,h. 

Inquire  me  first  what  Danshers  are  in  Paris. 

Dark  house — house  which  is  the  seat  of  gloom  and  discontent. 
A.  W.  ii.  3,  n.  War  is  no  strife 

To  the  dark  house,  and  the  detested  wife ! 
Darraign  (v.) — prepare.     H.  6,  T.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

Darraign  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand. 
Datchet-mead.     M.  W.  iii.  3,  i. 

Send  him  by  your  two  men  to  Datchet-mead. 


For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night. 
Day-woman.     L.  L.  L.  i.  2,  ». 

She  is  allowed  for  the  day-woman. 
Day  »/ reason— seasonable  day.     A.  W.  v.  3,  n. 

I  am  not  a  day  of  season. 
Dead  waste.     H.  i.  2,  n.     (See  T.  i.  2,  n.) 

In  the  dead  waste  a.nd  middle  of  the  night. 
Dealt  on  lieutenantry — made  war  by  lieutenants.     A.  C.  iii. 
9,  n.  He  alone 

Dealt  on  lieutenantry,  and  no  practice  had 

In  the  brave  squares  of  war. 
Dear.     T.  N.  v.  1,  n.     (See  R.  T.  i.  3,  n,  and  H.  i.  2,  n.) 

Whom  tliou  in  terms  so  bloody,  and  so  dear. 

Hast  made  thine  enemies. 
Dear — harmful.     R.  S.  i.  3,  n. 

Tlie  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 

The  dateless  limit  of  tliy  dear  exile. 
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Diar  came — important  business.     L.  iv.  3,  n. 

Some  dear  cause 

Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile. 
Dearer  merit — sTiore  valued  reward.     R.  S.  i.  3,  n. 

A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 

As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 

Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hands. 
Dearest— hest.    L.  L.  L.  ii.  \,n. 

Summon  up  your  dearest  spirits. 
Dearest— greatest.     H.  i.  2,  n.     (See  R.  S.  i.  3,  «.) 

'Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven. 
Dearest.     So.  xxxvii.  n. 

So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite. 
Dearling — used  in  a  plural  sense.     O.  i.  2,  n. 

So  opposite  to  marriage,  that  she  shunn'd 

The  wealthy  curled  dearling  of  our  nation. 
Dearly — extremely.     A.  L.  i.  3,  «. 

My  father  hated  his  father  dearly. 
Death  and  the  Fool.     M.  M.  iii.  1 ,  {. 

Merely,  thou  art  death's  fool. 
Dec/!— pack  of  cards.     H.  6,  T.  P.  v.  1,  n. 

But  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten. 

The  king  was  slily  tlnger'd  from  the  deck. 
Deck'd.     T.i.  2,«. 

When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt. 
Deer,  tears  of  the.     A.  L.  ii.  1,  i. 

The  big  round  tears 

Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 

In  piteous  chase. 
Defeat  thy  favour — change  thy  countenance.     0.  i.  3,  n. 

Defeat  thy  favour  with  an  usurped  beard. 
Defeatures — want  of  beauty.     C.  E.  ii.  1,  n. 
Then  is  he  the  ground 

Of  my  defeatures. 
Defect  of  judgment.     Cy.  iv.  2,  «. 

Being  scarce  made  up, 

I  mean,  toman,  he  had  not  apprehension 

Of  roaring  terrors,  tor  defect  of  judgment. 

As  oft  the  cause  of  fear. 
Defend— foTh\di.     M.  A.  ii.  l,n. 

God  defend  the  lute  should  be  like  the  case. 
Defunct — functional.     O.  i.  3,  n. 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat  the  young  affects. 

In  my  defunct  and  proper  satisfaction. 
Delatiims— secret  accusations.     O.  iii.  3,  n. 

They  're  close  delations,  working  from  the  heart, 

That  passion  cannot  rule. 
Delighted.     M.M.  iii.  1,«. 

And  the  delighted  spirit 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods. 
Deliverance,  legal.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  1,  t". 

I  do  desire  deliverance,  &c. 
Demanded  o/— demanded  by.     H.  iv.  2,  n. 

Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  sponge. 
Demerits — merits.     O.  i.  2,  n. 

And  my  demerits 

May  speak,  unbonneted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 

As  "this  that  I  have  reach'd. 
Demerits — merits.     Cor. i.  l,n. 

Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Marcius,  shall 

Of  his  demerits  rob  Cominius. 
Demoniacs.     L.  iii.  4,  i. 

That  hath  laid  knives  under  his  pillow. 
Denay'd  -denied.     H.  6,  S.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

Then  let  him  be  denay'd  the  regentship. 
Denied  ijou  had  in  him  no  right — denied  you  had  in   him 
right.     C.  E.  iv.  2,  n. 

First,  he  denied  you  had  in  him  nn  right. 
Depart  (v.)— part.     T.  N.  K.  ii.  1,  n. 

I  may  depart  with  little,  while  I  live. 
Derije  —  solitary .     P.  iii.  Gower,  n. 

By  many  a  derne  and  painful  perch. 
Descant  (in  u.usic)- variation.     G.  V.  i.  2,  n. 

And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant. 
Desdemona's  handkerchief.     O.  iii.  4,  i. 

That  handkerchief. 
Design  (v.) — designate,  point  out,  exhibit.     R.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

Since  we  cannot  atone  you,  you  shall  see 

Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry. 
Despised  arms — arms  which  we  despise.     R  S.  ii.  3,  n. 

Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war. 

And  ostentation  of  despised  arms? 
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'  Destruction  of  Troy,'  extract  from.     T.  C.  iv.  2,  i. 

We  must  give  up  to  Diomede's  hand 

The  lady  L'ressida. 
'  Destruction  of  Troy,'  extract  from.     T.  O.  iv.  5,  i. 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  sister's  soni 
'  Destruction  of  Troy,'  extract  from.     T.  C.  v.  5,  i. 

Go,  go,  my  servant,  take  thou  Troilus'  horse. 
'  Destruction  of  Troy,'  extract  from.     T.  C.  v.  9,  i. 

Rest,  sword,  S:c. 
Determine^ome  to  an  end.     Cor.  v.  3,  n. 

I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune  till 

These  wars  determine. 
Determin'd — ended.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  n. 

Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 

Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determin'd  me. 
Devil  of  the  old  Mysteries.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  i. 

Ho,  ho  !  ho,  ho  ! 
Dew.     Luc.  n. 

But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  sun  being  set. 
Di-dapper — dabchick.     V.  A.  »?. 

Like  a  di-dapper  peering  through  a  wave. 
Dial.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  i. 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke. 
'  Dialogue  on  Taste,'  speciinen  of  criticism  in.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i. 
3,  t. 

Who  then  affrighted. 
Diana's  priest.     Cy.  i.  7,  n. 

Should  he  make  me 

Live  like  Diana's  priest. 
Did  comply — was  complaisant.     H.  V.  2,  n. 

He  did  cumply  with  his  dug,  before  he  sucked  it. 
Dido.     M.  V.  v.  1 ,  !.  In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand. 
Difference — heraldic  distinction.     M.  A.  i.  1,  n. 

Let  him  bear  it  for  a  difference  between  himself  and 
his  horse. 
Differing — discordant.     Cy.  iii.  6,  n. 

Laying  by 

That  nothing  gift  oi  differing  multitudes. 
Diffused— \y\\A.     M.  \V.  iv.  4,  n. 

Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 

With  some  diffused  song. 
Dig-you-den—coTT:v.^tion  of '  give  you  good  e'en.'  L.L.L.  iv.l  ,n. 

God  dig-you-den  all  ! 
Uigges's  prognostication.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  1,  i. 

Look  in  the  almanac ;  lind  out  moonshine. 
Digression — transgression.     Luc.  n. 

Then  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base. 
Dint — impression.     J.  C.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  I  perceive  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity. 
Disable  (v.) — detract  from.     A.  L.  iv.  1,  «. 

Disable  all  the  benelits  of  your  own  country. 
Disabled — impeached.     A.  L.  v.  4,-n.     (See  A.  L.  iv.  1,  h.) 

If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled  my  judgment. 
Disconrfen«p— dissquandering,  squandering.     A.  C.  iii.  11,  n. 

Together  with  ray  brave  Egyptians  all, 

By  the  discandering  of  this  pelleted  storm. 

Lie  graveless. 
Discourse  of  reason — discursion  of  reason,  faculty  of  pursuing 
a  train  of  thought.     H.  i.  2,  n. 

O  Heaven  !  a  beast,  tliat  wants  discourse  of  reason. 

Would  have  mourn'd -longer. 
Discourse.     H.  iv.  4,  n.     (See  H.  i.  2,  n.) 

Sure,  He,  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse. 
Discourse  of  thought.     O.  iv.  2,  n. 

If  e'er  ray  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love. 

Either  iii  discourse  of  thought,  or  actual  deed. 
Disease — uneasiness.     H.  fi,  F.  P.  ii.  5,  n. 

First,  lean  thine  aged  back  against  mine  arm  ; 

And,  in  that  ease,  1  11  tell  thee  my  disease. 
Dislike — displease.     R.  J.  ii.  2,  n. 

Juliet.  Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  ? 

Rom.  Neither,  fair  maid,  if  either  thee  dislike. 
Dismes — tenths.     T.  C.  ii.  2,  n. 

Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes. 
Dispark'd  my  parks.     R.  S.  iii.  1,  n. 

While  you  have  fed  upon  my  seignories, 

Dispark'd  my  parks,  and  fiU'd  my  forest  woods. 

Dispos'd — made  terms  with.     A.  C.  iv.  12,  «. 

You  did  suspect 
She  had  dispos'd  with  (Caesar. 
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Disputahle — disputations.     A.  L.  ii.  5,  n. 

He  IS  too  disputable  for  my  company. 
Dissemble  (v.)— disguise.     T.  N.  iv.  2,  n. 

Well,  1  '11  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble  myself  in  't. 
Distain'd — unstained.     C.  E.  ii.  2,  n. 

I  live  distain'd,  thou,  undishonoured. 
Distemper'd.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

It  is  but  as  a  body  yet  distemper'd, 

Wliicli  to  his  former  strength  may  be  restor'd. 
Distractiims — detachments.     A.  C.  iii.  7,  n. 

His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions. 

As  beguil'd  all  spies. 
Diverted  J/ood— affections  alienated  and  turned  out  of  their 
natural  course.     A.  L.  ii.  3,  n. 

I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 

Of  a  diverted  blood,  and  bloody  brother. 
Division  (in  music).     R.  J.  iii.  5,  n. 

Some  say,  the  lark  makes  sweet  division ; 

This  doth  not  so,  for  she  dividetli  us. 
Jo  withal— help  it.     M.  V.  iii.  4,  n. 

I  could  not  do  withal. 
Do  extend  him — appreciate  his  good  qualities.     Cy.  i.  1 ,  n. 

1  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself. 

Does  yet  depend — is  yet  depending.     Cy.  iv.  3,  n. 
But  our  jealousy 
Does  yet  depend. 
Dogs  of  war.     H.  F.  i.  Chorus,  i. 

Leash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  suord,  and  fire. 
Dollars — pronounced  dolours.     M.  M.  i.  2,  n. 

Luciu.  I  have  purchased  as  many  diseases  under  her 
roof  as  come  to — 

2  Gent.  'I'o  what,  I  pray  1 
Lucio.  Judge. 

2  Gent.  To  three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Dole— \ot.     W.  T.  i.2,  n. 

Happy  man  be  his  dole. 
Dolours.     L.  ii.  4,  n. 

Thou  shalt  have  as  many  dolours  for  thy  daughters,  as 
thou  canst  tell  in  a  year. 
Dolts.     A.  C.  iv.  10,  n. 

Most  monster-like,  be  shown 

For  poor'st  diminutives,  for  dilts. 
Domestic  fools.     M.V.  i.  1,!. 

Let  me  play  tlie  fool. 
Domestic  fools.     A.  W.  i.  3,  i. 

What  does  this  knave  here,  S;c. 
Domitian,  coin  of.     Cy.  iv.  2,  i. 

1  saw  Jove's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle. 
Done — destroyed.     V.  A.  n. 

Are  on  the  sudden  w'asted,  thaw'd,  and  done. 
Dune — destroyed.     Luc.  n. 

0  happiness  enjoy 'd  but  of  a  few  ! 

And,  if  possess'd,  as  soon  decay'd  and  done. 
Double.     O.  i.  2,  n. 

And  hath,  in  his  effect,  a  voice  potential, 

As  double  as  the  duke's. 
Double  set.     O.  ii.  3,  n. 

He  '11  watch  the  horologe  r.  double  set. 

If  drink  rock  net  his  cradle. 
Doubt  (v.)— awe.     H.  F.  iv.  2,  n. 

And  duubt  them  with  superfluous  courage. 
DjMt  (v.)— extinguish.     H.  i.  4,n. 

The  dram  of  ill 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  d'jut, 

To  his  own  scandal. 
Doves,  presents  of.     M.  V.  ii.  2,  i. 

1  have  here  a  dish  of  doves. 
Djwer—gm.     0.  iv.  1,  n. 

Now,  if  this  suit  lay  in  Bianca's  dower. 
Dowle -feather,  particle  of  down.  T.  iii.  3,  n. 
*  As  diminish 

One  dowle  that 's  in  my  plume. 
Drawers — waiters.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  i. 

Tom,  Dick,  and  Francis. 
Drawn — drawn  out  into  the  field.     Luc.  n. 

Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Greece. 

Dream  of  Andromaclie,  presaging.     T.  C.  v.  3,  i. 

My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous  to  the  day. 


Tliat  we  should  dress  n.s  fairly  for  our  end. 
Int.  Vol.  2  L 


Drew — I  drew.     L.  ii.  4,  n. 

Having  more  man  tlian  wit  about  me,  drew. 
Drink  the  free  air— live,  breathe.     T.  Ath.  i.  1,  n. 

Make  sacred  even  his  stirrup,  and  tlirougli  him 

Drink  the  free  air. 
Ducat.    G.  V.  i.  1,?". 

Not  so  much  as  a  ducat. 
Dncdame.    A.  L.  ii.  5,  i. 

Ducdame,  ducddme,  ducdame. 
Dudgeon — handle  of  a  dagger.     M.  ii.  1,  n. 

And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood, 
Du«— pay  as  due.     H.  6,  F.  P.  iv.  2,  n. 

This  is  the  latest  glory  of  thy  praise. 

That  I,  thy  enemy,  due  thee  vkitlial. 
Duelling.     R.  J.  i'l.  4,  i. 

A  duellist,  a  duellist. 
Duke.     M.N.  D.  i.  l,n. 

Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  iuke. 
Duke — commander.     H.  F.  iii.  2,  n. 

Abate  thy  rage,  great  dukel 
Dumb  show.     H.  iii.  2.  i. 

The  dumb  show  enters. 
Dump — a  mournful  elegy.     G.  V.  iii.  2,  n. 

Tune  a  deploring  dump. 
Dump.     R.  J.  iv.  5,  n.     (See  G.  V.  iii.  2,  n.) 

0  play  me  some  merry  dump,  to  comfort  me. 
Dumps — melancholy  airs.     Luc.  n. 

Relisli  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears ; 

Distress  like  dumps  w^hen  time  is  kept  with  tears 
'  Dun  is  in  the  mire.'     R.  J.  i.  4,  i. 

Tut !  dun  's  the  mouse. 
Dunsinane  Hills.     M.  v.  ."),  ;. 

As  1  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill. 
Dupp'd — did  up.     H.  iv.  5,  n. 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  donn'd  hisclothes. 

And  dupp'd  the  chamber-door. 
£)ure  (v  )— endure.     T.  N.  K.  i.  3,  n. 

Yet  I  wish  him 

Excess  and  overflow  of  power,  an  't  might  be. 

To  dure  ill-dealing  fortune. 
Dusty  death.     M.  v.  5,n. 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 

The  way  to  dusty  death. 
Dwell  (v.)— continue.     M.  V.  i.  3,  n. 

1  '11  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity. 


Eager — sour,  sharp.     H.  6,  T.  P.  ii.  fi,  n. 

If  so  tliou  think'st,  vex  him  witli  eager  words. 
Eager — sour.     So.  cxviii.  n. 

With  eager  compounds  we  our  palate  urge. 
Eanlings — lambs  just  dropped.     M.  V.  i.  3,ra. 

That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied. 
Ear  (v.)— plough.     R.  S.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  let  them  go 

To  ear  the  land. 
Ear  (v.)  —plough.     V.  A.  Dedication. 

Never  after  ear  so  barren  a  land. 
Earl  Marshal  of  England,.  R.  S.  i.  3,  i. 
Ears,  tingling  of.     M.  A.  iii.  1,  f. 

What  tire  is  in  mine  ears? 
£art/i— inheritance,  possession.     R.  S.  iii.  2,  n. 

So,  weeping,  smiling, greet  I  thee,  my  earth. 
Earth-treading  stars.     R.  J.  i.  2,  n. 

Earth-treading^  stars  that  make 

Dark  heaven  liglit. 

Earthly  happier.     M.  N.D.  i.  l,n. 

But  earthly  happier  is  tlie  rose  distill'd. 
Earthquake.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  l,i. 

The  goats  ran  from  tlie  mountains. 

Earthquake  of  1580.     R.  J.  i.  3,  i. 

'T  is  since  tlie  earthquake  now  eleven  years. 
Easy— used  adverbially.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

My  lords,.these  faults  are  easy,  quickly  answer'd 
EcJie — eke  out.     P.  iii.  Gower,  n. 

And  time,  that  is  so  briefly  spent, 

Witli  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche. 
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Education  of  women.     T.  S.  ii.  1,  i. 

And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  book 

Edward  shovel-boards.     M.W.  i   l,i". 

Two  Edward  shovel-boards,  that  cost  me  two  shillings 
and  twopence  apiece. 
Edward  III.'s  seven  sons.     R.S.  i.  2,  i. 
Edward's  seven  sons. 


That  stands  upon  your  royal  grandsire's  bones. 

iJ/test— quickest.     M.  A.  iv.  2,  n. 

Yea,  marry,  that 's  the  eftest  way. 
Eggs  for  money.     W.  T.  i.  2,  t. 

Will  you  take  eggs  for  mnneyf 
Egypt — the  queen  of  Egypt.     A.  C.  i.  3,  n. 

I  prithee,  turn  aside,  and  weep  for  her; 

Then  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say  the  tears 

Eelong  to  Egypt. 
Egyptian  soothsayer,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.'  A.  C.  ii.  3,  i. 
Say  to  me 

Whose  fortunes  shall  rise  higher,  Cnesar's  or  mine  ? 
Eight  and  si.r— alternate  verses  of  eight  and  six  syllaliles. 
M.  N.  D.  iii.  \,n. 

It  shall  be  wTitten  in  eight  and  si.v. 
Eld— old  age,  old  people.     M.  M.  iii.  1,  n. 
And  doth  beg  the  alms 

Of  palsied  eld. 
Element— constituent  quality  of  mind.     H.  E.  i.  1,  n. 

One,  certes,  tliat  promises  no  element 

In  such  a  business. 
Ely  Place.     R.  T.  iii.  4,  i. 

My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Ilolborn, 

I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  tliere. 
Emharquements — embargoes.     Cor.  i.  10,  ??. 

The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 

Emharquements  all  of  fury. 
Embossed- swoWen.     T.  S.  Induction,  1,  n. 

The  poor  cur  is  embossed. 
Embossed— exhsiasted.    A.  W.  iii.  6,  n. 

But  we  have  almost  embossed  him. 
^^mftossed— swollen,  puffed  up.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  3,  n. 

Why,  thou  whoreson,  impudent,  embossed  rascal. 
Empirieutick.     Cor.  ii.  l,n. 

The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but  em- 
pirieutick. 
Enchantingly  beloved— he\o\ed  to  a  degree  tliat  looks  like 
enchantment.     A.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

Full  of  noble  device  ;  of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved. 
Engag' d—ietBiined  as  a  hostage.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  3,  n. 
Suffer'd  his  kinsman  March 

(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  plac'd. 

Indeed  his  king)  to  be  engag  d  in  Wales. 

England,  defenceless  state  of.     H.  F.  i.  2,  ). 

My  great-grandfather 
Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France,  &c. 
English  travellers,  ignorance  of.     M.  V.  i.  2,  i. 

He  hath  neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian. 
English  bottoms.     .T.  ii.  1,  i. 

A  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er. 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide. 
Engross  (v.) — make  gross.     R.  T.  iii.  7,  n. 
Not  sleeping,  to  engross  his  idle  body. 
But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul. 
Ensconce  (v.)— fortify.     So.  xlix.  n. 

Against  that  time  do  1  ensconce  me  here. 
Entertainment— engagement  for  pay.     Cor.  iv.  3,  n. 

The  centurions,  and  their  charges,  distinctly  billeted, 
already  in  the  entertainment. 
Entrance— mouth,  surface.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  1,  n. 
No  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood. 
^^ntiioMS— malicious.     H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

With  envious  looks  still  laughing  at  thy  shame. 
Envy— malice.     M.  V.  iv.  1,  n. 

And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach. 
Ephesus,  unlawful  arts  of.     C.  E.  ii.  2,  i. 

This  is  the  fairy  land. 
Erdes—Beicules.    M.  N.  D.  i.  2,  n. 

This  is  Ercles'  vein   a  tvrant's  vein. 
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Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay.     So.  Ixvisi.  n 
(SeeM.  V.  iii.;'.) 

To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head. 
Ere  beauty's  deadjicece  made  another  gay. 
Eros,  death  of,— from  North's  '  Plutarch."     A.  C.  iv.  12,  i. 

My  mistress  lov'd  thee,  &c. 
^rnn^— wandering.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage. 
.E)-rinp— wandering,  unsettled.     O.  i.  3,  n. 

Betwixt  an  erring  barbarian  and  supersubtle  Venetian 
JE'reoted— paid.     H.  ii.  2,  n. 

Who  maintains  them  ?  how^  are  they  escoted  f 
Esil.    H.v.  1,?. 

Woul't  drink  up  Esil. 
Espei-avc^— motto  of  the  Percy  family.     H,  4,  F.  P.  ii.  3,  n. 
That  roan  shall  be  my  throne. 
Well,  I  will  back  him  straight :  Esperance! 
Esperance.     H.  4,  F.  P.  v.  2,  n.    (See  H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  3,  n.) 

Now, — Esperance! — Percy! — and  set  on. 
Espials—spies.     H.  C,  F.  P.  i.  4,  n. 

The  prince's  espials  have  informed  me. 
Essay — trial,  examination.     L.  i.  2,  n. 

He  wrote  this  but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue. 
Estate  (v.)— settle.     A.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

All  the  revenue  tlvat  was  old  sir  Ko\\land's,  will  I 
estate  upon  you. 
^stimatfon— conjecture.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  3,  n. 
I  speak  not  this  in  estimation. 
As" what  1  think  might  be. 
Eton.     M.  W.  iv.  6,  i. 

With  him  at  Etm 
Immediately  to  marry. 
Enridged.     L.  iv.  6,  n. 

Horns  whelk'd,  and  wav'd  like  the  enrtdged  i^v.3.. 
Even- equal,  indifferent.     W.  T.  iii.  1,  n. 

V\  hich  shall  have  due  course. 
Even  to  the  guilt,  or  the  purgation. 
Even  christian— tellow  christian.     H.  v.  1,  n. 

And  the  more  pity,  that  great  folk  should  liave  couo- 
tenance  in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves,  mors 
tlian  their  even  christian. 
Even  (v.) — make  even.     T.  N.  K.  i.  4,  n. 

But  those  we  will  dispute  which  shall  invest 
You  in  your  dignities,  and  even  each  thing 
Our  liaste  does  leave  imperfect. 
Ever  strike— continue  to  strike.     Cor.  i.  2,  n. 

'T  is  sworn  betw'een  us  we  shall  ever  strike 
Till  one  can  do  no  more. 
'  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.'     A.  L.  ii.  7,  i. 
Let  me  see  wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him. 
Evils.     M.  M.  ii.  2,  n. 

Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary. 
And  pitch  our  evils  tliere? 
Exchange.    G.  V.  ii.  2,  i. 

Why,  then,  we  '11  make  exchange. 
Excommunication,  ceremony  of.     .7.  iii.  3,  i. 

Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back. 
Excrements— \\3.ii,  nails,  feathers.  &c.     H.  iii.  4.  n. 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements. 
Starts  up,  and  stands  on  end. 
Exempt — released,  acquitted.     C.  E.  ii.  2,  ». 

Be  it  mv  wrong,  you  are  from  me  exempt.  , 

^(ren!;)t— excluded.     H.  6,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry. 
Exeter,  John  duke  of.     R.  S.  v.  3,  i. 

Our  trusty  brother-in-law 
Exhibition— stipend.    G.  V.  i.  3,  n. 

What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition  thou  shalt  have  from  me 
Exhibitim — allowance.     L.  L  2,  n. 
And  the  king  gone  to-i  '   '     ' 
Conlin'd  to  exhibition  ! 
Exigent— end.     H.  6.  F.  P.  ii.  5,  n. 

These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  w  asting  oil  is  spent 
Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent. 

Expedient.     .T.  ii.  1,  n. 

His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town. 

Expedient— -prompt,  suitable.     R.  S.  i.  4,  n. 

Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege. 
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Expedient— ex'pedhions.    H.  6,  S.  F.  iii.  1,  n. 

A  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  stop. 
Expedient — expeditious.     R.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

I  will  with  all  exrpedient  duty  see  you. 
Expediently— -ptoxa^tly.    A.  L.  iii.  1,  n. 

Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going. 
Expense — expenditure.     L.  ii.  l,n. 

'T  is  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  deatli, 

To  have'th'  expense  and  waste  of  his  revenues. 
Expense — passing  away.     So.  xxx.  n. 

And  moan  tlxe  expense  of  many  a  vanish'd  sight. 
Expiate.     R.  T.  iii.  3,  n. 

Make  haste,  the  hour  of  death  is  expiate. 
Express  (v  )— make  known.     T.  N.  ii.  1,  n. 

Therefore  it  charges    me   in  manners    the   rather    to 
express  myself. 
£^.!:s«//!(C(Jte— exaggerated,  extrav  agant.     O.  iii.  3,  ». 

When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 

To  such  exsujjiicatc  and  blow'd  surmises. 
Extent— ^tvetA.     T.  N.  iv.  1,  n. 

Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  tliy  passion,  sway 

In  this"  uncivil  and  unjust  extent 

Against  thy  peace. 
Extent — legal  term.     A.  L.  iii   1,  n. 

Making  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands. 
Extended— sivi.e^  upon.    A.  C.  i.  2,  n. 
Labienus 

(This  is  stiff  news)  hath,  with  his  Parthian  force, 

Extended  Asia  from  Euphrates. 
Extracting — absorbing.     T.  N.  v.  1,  n. 

A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own 

From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish'd  his. 
KrtraOT^nn t  — wandering,  unsettled.     O.  i.  1,  n. 

Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes. 

In  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger. 
i?yas-mKsie{  — sparrow-hawk.     M.  \Y.  iii.  3,n. 

How  now,  my  eyas-musket- 
Eye — tinge,  shade.     T.  ii   1 ,  n. 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Sel.  With  an  eye  of  green  in 't. 
Eye — character.     H.  i.  3,  n. 

Do  not  believe  his  vows,  for  they  are  brokers  ; — 

Not  of  the  eye  which  their  investments  siiovv, 

But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits. 
£ryst7/— vinegar.     So.  cxi.  n. 

I  will  drink 

Potions  oi  eysell,  'gainst  my  strong  infection. 


I'a,  sol,  la,  mi.     L.  i.  2,  ;. 

0,  these  eclipses  do  portend  these  divisions !  fa,  sol, 
la,  mi. 
Faced — made  facings  to.     T.  S.  iv.  3,  n. 

Thou  \\ast.  faced  many  things. 
Factions  in  Jerusalem.     J.  ii.  2,  i. 

The  mutines  of  Jerusalem. 
Factious.     J.  C.  i   3,  n. 

Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs, 
farf^e  (v.)— agree,  fit.     L.  L.  L.  v.  l,n. 

We  will  have,  if  this/arf^re  not,  an  antic. 
Fadgs  (v.)— suit,  agree.     T.  N.  ii.  2,  n. 

How  will  this.fadgef 
Fadings— a.  dance.     W.  T.  iv.  3, 

With  such  delicate  burthens  of  Dildos'  and  '  Fadings. 
Fam— glad.     H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

\ea,  man  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high. 
Fair  (used  substantively) — beauty.     C.  Iv  ii.  1,  n. 
My  decayed /n(> 

A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair. 
FatV— beauty.     M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  n, 

Demetrius  loves  yonx  fair. 
Fair — beauty.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 

But  the /air  of  Rosalind. 
Fair — beauty.     V.  A.  n. 

Having  no /air  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear. 
Fair — beauty.     So.  xvi.  n. 

Neither  in  inward  worth,  nor  outward /air. 
Fair — beauty.     So.  Ixviii.  n. 

Before  these  bastard  signs  oifair  were  borne. 


Fair— clear.     T.  N.  K.  iv.  2,  n. 

The  circles  of  his  eyes  show/(ir  within  him. 
Fair  vestal— allusion  to  Elizabeth.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  i. 

My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither :  Thou  remember'st,  &c 
Fai(/i — confidence  in  a  friend.     M.A.  i.  l,n. 

He  wears  \ns  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat. 
Falconry.     R.J.ii.  2,i. 

O  for  a  falconer  s  voice. 

To  lure  this  tassel  gentle  back  again  ! 
Fall — used  as  a  verb  active.     C.  E.  ii.  2,  w. 

As  easy  mayst  t\\o\x  fall 

A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulf. 
Fall  (v.)     M.N.  D.  V.  l,n. 

And,  as  she  lied,  her  mantle  she  did  fall. 
Fall  (used  as  an  active  verb).     T.  N.  K.  i.  1,  n. 

Her  twinning  cherries  shall  their  sweetness /(/< 

Upon  thy  tasteful  lips. 
Fall  (v.)— let  fall.     M.  V.  i.  3,  n. 

Did  in  eaning  time 

Fall  particolour'd  lambs. 
Fall  (v.  a.)— let  fall.     M.  M.  ii.  1 ,  n. 

And  rather  cut  a  little. 

Than/a//  and  bruise  to  death. 
Fa«s-lets  fall.     O.  iv.  l,n. 

Each  drop  she /a/is  would  prove  a  crocodile. 
Falls— lets  fall.     Luc.  n. 

For  every  tear  he  falls  a  Trojan  bleeds. 
Fall — cadence.     T.  N.  i.  l,i. 

That  strain  again ; — it  had  a  dying/a/i. 
Falls  on  the  other.     M.  i.  7,  n. 

I  have  no  spur 

To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 

Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself, 

And  falls  on  the  other. 
False  beards  and  hair.     M.  N.  D.  iv.  2,  t. 

Good  strings  to  your  beards. 
False  hair.     M.  V.  iii.  2,  i. 

The  scull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 
False — used  as  a  verb.     Cy.  ii.  3,  n.  (See  C.  E.  ii.  2,  n.) 
'T  is  gold 

Which  buys  admittance ;  oft  it  doth  ;  yea,  and  makss 

Diana's  rangers _/afe  themselves. 
Falsing — participle  of  the  verb  to  false.     C.  E.  ii.  g,  n. 

Nay,  not  sure,  in  a  thing/nisi«^. 
Fan,  fashion  of — R.  J.  ii.  4,  i. 

My  fan,  Peter. 
Fancy — love.     M.  N.  D.  i.  \,n. 

Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers. 
Fancy — love.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  n. 

Cam.  Be  advised. 

Flo.  I  am  ;  and  by  my  fancy. 
Fancy— love.     H.  6,  F.  P.  v.  3,  n. 

Yet  so  my  fancy  may  be  satisfied. 

And  peace  established  between  these  realms. 
Fancy— love.     P.  P.  n. 

Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame. 

As  well  as  fancy  partial  might. 
FaMcy— used  in  two  senses:    1,  love;  2,  humour.     M.  A.  iii. 
2,  n. 

Claud.  Yet,  say  I,  he  is  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  There    is  no  appearance  ol  fancy  in  him, 
unless  it  lie  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to  strange  disguises. 
Fancy— one  possessed  by  love.     L.  C.  n. 

Towards  this  afflicted /imcy  fastly  drew. 
Fancy's  slave-  love's  slave.     Luc.  n. 

A  martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy's  slave. 
Fangled.     Cy.  v.  4,  n. 

Be  not,  as  is  out  fangled  world,  a  garment 

Nobler  than  that  it  covers. 
Fantastical — belonging  to  fantasy,  imaginary.     M.  i.  3,  n. 

Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 

Which  outwardly  ye  show .' 
Fap— cant  word  for  drunk.     M.  W.  1.  1,  n. 

And  being /ap,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashier'd. 
Farced  title— H.  F.  iv.  I,  n. 

The  farced  title  running  'fore  the  king. 
'  Farewell,  dear  heart,'  ballad  of.     T.  N.  ii.  3,  i. 

Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must  needs  be  gone. 

Farmer's  '  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,'   extricl 
from,  H.  F.  v.  2,  i. 

Notre  tres  cher  filz,  &c. 
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Fashvms — farcins,  or  farcy.     T.  S.  iii.  2,  ii. 

Infected  with  the  fashiuns. 
Fat'OKr— features,  appearance,  countenance.  M.  N.  U.  i.  l,n. 

Sicl<ness  is  cateliing  ;  O,  weie  favour  so. 

Yours  would  I  catcli,  fair  Hermia,  ere  I  go. 
Favour — countenance.     A.W.  i.  \,n. 

Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour . 
Favour — appearance.     H.  F.  v.  2,  n. 

Which  to  reduce  into  our  former /at;oMr 

You  are  assembled. 
Favour — appearance.     J.  C.  i.  .3,  n. 

And  the  complexion  of  the  element 

In  favour  's  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Favour — countenance.     J.  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks, 

That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 

By  any  mark  ol  favour. 
Favour — countenance.     So.  cxiii.  n. 

For  if  it  see  the  rud'st  or  gentlest  sight. 

The  most  sweet  faoour,  or  deformed'st  creature. 
Favours — features,  countenances.     R.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 
Yet  I  well  remember 

The  favours  of  these  men. 
ii'uuowrs— features.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  stain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  mask. 
Fear  no  colours.     T.  N.  i.  5,  n. 

He  that  is  well  hanged  in  this  world  needs  to  fear  no 
colours. 
Fear  (v. a.)— affright.     M.  M.  ii.  \,n. 

We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law, 

Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey. 
Fear  (v.)— affright.     H.  6,  T.  P.  iii.  3,  )?. 

Thou  seest  what's  past,  ^o  fear  thy  king  withal. 
Fear  me — make  me  afraid.     H.  i,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  n. 

The  ^eo-ple  fear  me. 
Fear — matter  or  occasion  of  fear.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

Tliou  shak'st  thy  head  ;  and  hold'st  it  fear,  or  sin, 

To  speak  a  truth. 
Fears  (v.)— used  in  the  active  sense.     T.  S.  v.  2,  n. 

Pet.  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio/en«  his  widow. 

IVid.  Then  never  trust  me  if  I  be  afeard. 
Fearful  guard — guard  that  is  the  cause  of  fear.     M.  V.  i.  3,  n. 

See  to  my  house,  left  in  tlie/tn)/«;  guard 

Of  an  unthrifty  knave. 
Feated.     Cy.  i.  \,n. 

A  sample  to  the  youngest ;  to  th'  more  mature 

A  glass  th3.t  fealed  them. 
Feature  (form  or  fashion) — applied  to  the  body  as  well  as  the 
face.     G.  V.  ii.  4,  ;;. 

He  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  miud. 
Fcderary — confederate.     W.  T.  ii.  1,  n. 
Camillo  is 

Kfederary  with  her. 
Fee-simple.     M.  W.  iv.  2,  n. 

If  the  devil  have  liim  not  in  fee-shnple,  with  liue  and 
recovery. 
Feeders — servants.     A.  C.  iii.  11,  n. 

To  be  abus'd 

By  one  that  locsks  on  feeders. 
Feeding — pasture.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  n. 

They  call  him  Doricles  ;  and  boasts  himself 

To  have  a  worthy  feeding. 
Fell— skin.     L.  v.  3,  n. 

The  good  years  shall  devour  them,  flesh  a.m\  fell, 

Ere  tliey  shall  make  us  weep. 
FfcZ/oM)— companion.     T.  N.  iii.  4,  n. 

Fellow!  not  Malvolio,  nor  after  my  degree,  hnt  fellow. 
Fen — pestilential  abode.     Cor.  iv.  1,  n. 
Though  I  go  alone. 

Like  to  a  lonely  drai^on,  that  his  fen 

Makes  fear'd  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen. 
Feodary.     M.M.  ii.  4,  h. 

Else  let  my  brother  die, 
If  not  2.  feodary,  but  only  he 

Owe,  and  succeed  thy  weakness. 
Feodary.     Cy.  iii.  2,  n.     (See  H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  J.) 
Senseless  bauble, 
Art  thou  a.  feodary  for  this  act,  and  look'st 
So  virgin-like  without  ? 

Fere — companion,  husband.     T.  And.  iv.  \,  n. 

And  swear  with  me, — as  witli  the  woful  fere. 
And  father  of  that  chaste  dishonour'd  dame. 
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Feres.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

Indent  with/trt's, 

When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themselves 
Fern-seed.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  i. 

We  have  the  receipt  o!  fern-seed. 
FeJ— fetched.     H.  F.  iii.  1,  n. 

On,  on,  you  nobless  English, 

Wliose  blood  is /t;t  from  fathers  of  war- proof ! 
JFet— fetched.     H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

To  see  my  tears,  and  hear  my  deep-/eS  groans. 
Fewer — low.     H.  F.  iv.  1,  n. 

So  !  in  the  name  of  Cheshu  Christ,  speak  _/eaiei-. 
Fierce — violent,  excessive.    T.  Ath.  iv.  2,  n. 

O,  the  Jierce  wretcliedness  that  glory  brings  us ! 
Fife.     M.  V.  ii.  5, ;. 

The  wry-neck'dTr/c. 
Fife.     0.  iii.  3,  i. 

The  spirit-stirring  drum,  tlie  ear-piercing^i/tf. 
Fights — short  sails,  fighting  sails.     M.  W.  ii.  2,  n. 

Clap  on  more  sails;  pursue,  up  with  yonr Jights. 
Figo.     H.  F.  iii.  6,  n.   (See  R.  J.  i.  1,  (.) 

And  Jigo  for  thy  friendship. 
File — number.     M.  M.  iii.  2,  n. 

The  greater  file  of  the  subject  held  tiie  duke  to  be  wi 
File.     M.  iii.  \,n. 

Now  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  Jile, 

Not  in  the  w  orst  rank  of  manhood,  say  it. 
Fi'/erf— polished.     L.  L.  L.  v.  l,n. 

His  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue Jiled. 
F,T.f— defiled.     M.  iii.  1,  n. 

For  Banquo's  issue  have  Ifil'd  my  mind. 
Fil'd  up — gave  the  last  polish  to.     So.  Ixxxvi.  n. 

But  when  vour  countenanceyj^'d  up  his  line, 
.   Then  lack'd  I  matter. 
Fi«s— thills,  shafts.     T.  C.  iii.  2,  n. 

An  you  draw  backward,  we'll  put  you  i'  the  Jills. 
Find  his  title— deduce  a  title      II.  F.  i.  2,  n. 

Hugh  Capet  also, — wlio  usurp'd  the  crown 

Of  Charles  the  duke  of  Loraine,  sole  heir  male 

Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the  great, — 

To  find  his  title  with  some  shows  of  truth,  S:c. 
Find  him  not — find  him  not  out.     H.  iii.  1 ,  n. 
W  she  find  him  not. 

To  England  send  him. 
Fine — conclusion.     M.  A.  i.  1,  n. 

And  tlie  fine  is  (for  the  which  I  may  go  the  liner)  1  \\ 
live  a  bachelor. 
Fine  (v.) — sentence.     M.  M.  ii.  2,  n. 

Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function, 

To  fine  the  faults  whose  line  stands  in  record, 

And  let  go  by  the  actor. 
Fine  (v.) — to  bring  to  an  end.     Luc.  n. 

Time's  ofSce  is  to Jine  the  hate  of  foes. 
Fineless — ei  dless.     O.  iii.  3,  n. 

But  liches,  fineless,  is  as  poor  as  winter, 

To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. 
Fire-new— hia,n-new .     L.  L.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

A  man  oi' fire-new  words. 
Fire-drake.     H.  E.  v.  3,  n. 

Ths.t  fire-dralw  did  1  hit  three  times  on  tlie  head. 
First  and  second  cause. — L.  L.  L.  i.  2,  i.     (See  R.  J.  ii.4.) 

The  first  and  second  cause  will  not  serve  my  turn. 
First-born  of  Egypt.     A.  L.  ii.  5,  n. 

I  '11  rail  against  all  the  first-bm-n  of  Egypt. 
First — noblest.     Cor.  iv.  1,  n. 

My  first  son, 

Whither  w  ilt  thou  go  ? 

Fitted— sah}etled  to  fits.     So.  cxix.  ).. 

How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  heenfitiei! 
Fixed  candlesticks.     H.  F.  iv.  2,  i. 

The  horsemen  sit  like  fired  candlesticks, 

With  torch-staves  in  their  hands. 

Fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn.     O.  iv.  2,  n. 

But,  alas!  to  make  mo 
The  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  and  moving  linger  at. 

Flap-dragoned  it. — W.  T.  iii.  3,  n. 

To  see  how  the  sea. flap-dragoned  it. 
Ffasft— soldier's  powder-horn.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,b. 

The  carv'd-bone  face  on  &  flask. 
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Fl,iu>—s\.iAAen  snst  of  wind.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

Calm  the'fary  of  this  mad-bred/«!('. 
Flaws.     M.M.  ii.  3,  n. 

A  gentlewoman  of  mine, 
Who,  falling  in  thejlaws  other  own  youth. 
Hath  blister'd  her  report. 
Ftoa-s— crystallizations  upon    the   ground    moist 
morning  dew.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  n. 

As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
Asjiaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 
Flaws — fragments.     L.  ii.  4,  n. 

But  this  heart 
Sliall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand y/im's. 
F/a«'S— violent  blasts.     V.  A.  n. 

Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds. 
Gusts  and  louljlaws  to  herdmen  and  to  lierds. 
Flcched — dappled.     R.  J.  ii.  3,  n. 

And  Jlecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From  forth  day's  path. 
Fleet— &03.t.    A.  C.  iii.  U,  "• 

Our  severd  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  andjleet,  tlireat'niiig  most  sealike 
Flemish  drunkard.     M.  W.  ii.  1,  i. 

This  Flemish  drunkard. 
Fletcher's  '  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

You  spotted  .snakes. 
Florentius'  love.     T.  S.  i.  2,  ;. 

Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Fliire 
Fluurish  (v.)— bestow  propriety 
l,n. 

The  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  Ji.iurish  the  deceit. 
Flying  at  the  brook — liawking  at  waterfowl.  H.  6,  S.  P. 
Believe  me,  lords,  ioijiyiny  at  the  bruoh, 
I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day. 
Fuil — leaf  of  metal  used  in  setting  jewellery.     R.  S. 
The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a.  foil,  wlierein  tliou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 
Fuinhtg — thrusting.     M.  A.  v.  1,  ? 
Sir  boy,  I  '11  whip  you  from 
Foizon — plenty.     T.  ii.  1,  n. 

All  foiz'on,  all  abundance, 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 
Foizon  of  the  year — autumn,  or  plentiful  season      So.  liii.  n 

Speak  of  the  spring,  and/oizon  oftheyeai. 
Follow' d— driven.     A.  C.  v.  1,  n. 

O  Antony ! 
I  haxe  fiAlow' d  thee  to  this. 
Folly — wickedness.     Luc.  n. 

Oi-  t\Tant  fully  lurk  in  gentle  breasts. 
Fond— indalgent.     M.  V.  iii.  3,  n. 

I  do  wonder, 
Thou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  so  fond 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request. 
Fond — foolish.     Luc.  n. 

True  grief  is  fund  and  testy  as  a  child. 
Fond — foolish.     So.  iii.  n. 

Or  who  is  he  so  fond  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  self-love. 
Fool-begg'd  patience.     C.  E.  ii.l,n.     (See  L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  i. 

This  fjol-begg'd patience  in  thee  will  be  left. 
Fools  (court).     L.  i.  4,  i. 

Here  s  my  coxcomb. 
Fools.     L.  L.  L.  V.  2,  i. 

You  cannot  beg  us. 
Fur  catching  cold — lest  they  should  catch  cold.     G. 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  Me  for  catching  cold. 
For,  O,  for,  0,  the  hobbv-horse  is  forgot.     H.  iii.  2 
L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,!.) 

■Whose  epitaph  is,  'For,  0,fur,  0,the  huhby-hurse  is 
forgot.' 
For  the  heavens — a  petty  oath.     M.  V.  ii.  2,  n. 
Away !  says  the  fiend,  ybr  the  neavens. 
For  two  ordinaries— dnring  two  ordinaries  at  the  same  table, 
A.  W.  ii.  3,  n. 

L  did  think  thee,  fur  two  ordinaries,  to  be  a  pretty  wise 
fei'iow. 
F./r— because.     A.  W.  iii.  5,  „. 

He  stole  from  France, 
As  't  is  reported,/^  the  king  had  married  him 
Against  his  liking, 
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F(,r — because.     M.  M.  ii.  1,  n. 

You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offynce, 
Fur  I  have  liad  such  faults. 
For — on  account  of.     T.  i.  1,  n. 

I  '11  warrant  him/w  .'rowning. 
Fur — in  consequence  of.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  7,  n. 

These  clieeks  are  pale/ur  watching  for  your  good 
For — because.     Cy.  iv.  2,  n. 

Plav  judge  and  executioner,  all  liimself, 
Fur  we  do  fear  the  law. 
K;i-— on  account  of,  liecause  of.     M.  iii.  1,  n. 
Yet  1  must  not, 
Fi.rr  certain  friends  tliat  are  botli  his  and  mine. 
Fur — because.     So.xl.r/. 

I  cannot  blame  thee  fur  my  love  thou  usest. 
For  inequality.     M.  M.  v.  1,  h. 

Do  not  banish  reason 
For  inequality. 
For  coining.     L.  iv.  6,  v. 

No,  they  cannot  touch  me  fur  coining. 
Foj-— instead  of.     H.  v.  1,  n. 

For  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,  (lints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  tlirown  on  ;ie:  . 
Force  (y.)— enforce.     Ii.  E.  iii.  2,  n. 

If  vou  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints 
And  force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them. 
Force  (v.)— value,  regard.     Luc.  n. 

For  me,  I  force  not  argument  a  straw. 
Fore-«/o«'— 'lelay,  loiter.     H.  6,  T.  P.  ii.  3,  n. 

Fore-slow  no  longer,  make  we  lience  amain.. 
Fore-rfim«— destroyed.     L.  v.  3,  n. 

Your  eldest  daughters  hsive  fore  dune  themselves, 
And  desperately  are  dead. 
Furc-does — destroys,  undoes.     H.  ii.  1,  n. 
This  is  the  "very  ecstacy  of  love  ; 
Whose  violent' property /(/i-edoes  itself. 
Foreign  commercial  laws.     C.  E.  i.  1,  i. 

It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed, 
Both  by  the  Syracusans  and  ourselves. 
To  admit  no  traffic  to  our  adverse  towns  : 
Nay,  more,  If  any,  born  at  Ephesus, 
Be  "seen  at  any  Syracusan  marts  and  fairs, 
Again,  If anySyracusan  born, 
Come  to  the  bav  of  Ephesus,  lie  dies. 
His  goods  confiscate  to  the  duke's  dispose, 
Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied. 
To  quit  the  penalty,  and  to  ransom  him. 
Forestall' d  remission — pardon  supplicated,  not  olfered  freely. 
H.  4,  S.  P.  v.  2,  n. 

And  never  shall  you  see  that  I  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  forestall' d  remission. 
Forfeit  (v.)— transgress.     M.  M.  iii.  2,  n. 

Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  still  furfcit  in  the 
same  kind. 
Forfeiters.     Cy.  iii.  2,  n. 

Tiion'^h  fjrfeiters  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 
You  clasp  young  Cupid's  tables. 
Furgetive — inventive.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  3,  n. 

Makes  it  apprehensive,  qwick,  forgetive. 
Forked  heads — the  heads  of  barbed  arrows.     A.  L.  ii.  1 ,  ?J. 
Sliould,  in  their  own  confines,  v-ith  forked  lie.ads 
Have  their  round  haunciies  gor  d. 
Formal — reasonable.     T.  N.  ii.  5,  n. 

Why,  tlii.-i  is  evident  to  s^ny  formal  capacity. 
Form'd  as  marr^le  will.     Luc.  n. 

For  men  have  marljle,  women  waxen  minds, 
And  tlierefore  are  they  ^"ujm'd  us  marble  will. 
Furmer  ensign — ensign  in  the  van.     J.  C.  v.  1,  n. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  out  furmer  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell. 
Forres,  moors  near.     M.  1.  2,  i. 

Camp  near  Fui-res. 
Forres,  town  of.     M.  i.  4,  i. 

Forres.     A  room  in  the  Palace. 
Forspent — wearied  out.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  1 ,  n. 

After  him,  came  spurring  hard, 
A  gentleman  a.lmost  forspent  w-ith  speed. 
Forspent— wesiTied.     H.  fi,  T.  P.  ii.  3,  n. 

Forspent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a  race. 
Forspoke — spoken  again.st.     A.  C.  iii.  7,  n. 

Tliou  tvs^t  forspoke  my  being  in  these  wars. 
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Fortune— chaxice.    T.  N.  K.  ii.  2,  n. 

Arcite  sliall  have  afirrtune. 

If  he  dare  make  himself  a  worthy  lover. 
Forty  pence — I  lay  forty  pence.     H.  E.  ii.  3,  n. 

How  tastes  it  >  is  it  bitter  ?  fm-ty  pence,  no. 
Forwearied — wearied.     J.  ii.  1,  n. 

Your  king,  whose  labour'd  spirits 

Forwearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed, 

Craves  harbourage  within  your  city  vails. 
Foul — homely.     A.  L.  iii.  3,  n. 

I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I  am/uul. 
Fouler.     Cor.  iv.  7,  n. 

One  lire  drives  out  one  fire;   one  nail,  one  nail; 

Rights  by  rights  fouler. 
Fountains.     T.  S.  v.  2,  i". 

A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Fourteen  years'  purchase.     T.  N.  iv.  1,  n. 

These  wise  men  that  give  fools  money  get  themselves 
a  good  report  attei  fourteen  years'  purchase. 
Fox,  Mr.,  strange  tale  of.     M.  A.  i.  1,  i. 

Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord :  '  it  is  not  so,  nor't  was  not 
so  ;  but  indeed,  God  forbid  it  sho\ild  be  so.' 
Foj;— sword.     II.  F.  iv.  4,  n. 

Thou  diest  on  point  oifux. 
Foysims — abundant  provision.     M.  iv.  3,  n. 

Scotland  \\at.\\  foysons  to  fill  up  your  will. 
Frame — ordinance,  arrangement.     M.  A.  iv,  1,  n. 

Chid  1  for  that  at  frugal  nature's /rame  ? 
Frampold — fretful,  uneasy.     M.  W.  ii.  a,  n. 

She  leads  a  very  fr'ampuld  life  with  him. 
Franciscan  order  of  friars.     R.  J.  v.  2,  i. 

Going  to  find  a  barefoot  brother  out. 
Frank— sty.     H.  4,  P.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

Doth  the  old  boar  feed  in  the  old  frank. 
Franklins.    Cy.  iii.  2,  t. 

A  franklin  s  housewife. 
Fraughting — constituting  the  fraught,  or  freight.     T.  i.  2,  n. 

The  fi-aughting  souls  within  lier. 
Free  maids.    T.  N.  ii.  4,  n. 

And  the  free  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  witli  bonex, 

Do  use  to  chant  it. 
Free  expressions,  old  mode  of.     R.  J.  i.  4,  i. 

Of  this  sir  reverence,  love. 
Free — free  from  oifence.     H.  ii.  2,  n. 

Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free. 
Frescoes  at  Grove  House.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  1,  i. 

The  German  hunting  in  water-work. 
Frets.     T.  S.  ii.  1,  n.     (See  Hamlet,  iii.  2,  n.) 

I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her/rets. 
Frets — wires  fixed  across  the  finger-board  of  a  lute  or  guitar 
H.  iii.  2,  n. 

Call  me  what  instrument  you  will,  though  youcan/itt 
me,  you  cannot  play  upon  me. 
Friar  Tuck.     G.  V.  iv.  1,  i. 

Robin  Hood's /(It /War. 
'  Friar  of  Orders  Grey.'     T.  S.  iv.  I,  i. 

It  was  the  friar  vf  orders  grey. 
Frogmore.     Duel  of  Dr.  Caius  and  Sir  H.  Evans,  place  of. 
U.  W.  ii.  3,  i. 

Go  about  the  fields  with  me  through  Frogmore. 
From  sun  to  sun — from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  tlie  sun. 
R.  S.  iv.  \,n. 

And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 

As  may  be  hoila'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 

From  sun  to  sun. 
From — before,  a  short  distance  off.     P.  iii.  Gower,  n. 

The  cat,  with  eyne  of  burning  coal, 

Now  couches /rom  the  mouse's  hole. 
Front  (v.)— face.     H.  E.  i.  2,  n. 

And  fro7it  but  in  that  file 

Where  others  tell  steps  with  me. 
Frontier.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  ,3,  n. 

And  majesty  might  never  yet  endure 

The  moody /rynUef  of  a  servant  brow. 

J^Vontiers^forts.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  3,  n. 

Of  palisadoes,y)ontr'ers,  parapets. 

Froth  and  live.     M.  W.  i.  3,  n. 

Let  me  see  thee  froth  and  live. 
Fruit  to  that  great  feast.     H.  ii.  2,  n. 

Mv  news  shall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feast. 
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Frush  (v.) — break  to  pieces.     T.  C.  v.  6,  «. 
I  like  thy  armour  well ; 

I  '\l  frush  it  and  unlock  the  rivets  all. 
Fulfil' d— completely  filled.     Luc.  n. 

0,  let  it  not  be  held 

Poor  women's  faults  that  they  are  so  fulfill' d 

With  men's  abuses. 
Fulflling  6,j;ts— bolts  filling  full.     T.  C.  Prologue,  n. 
With  massy  staples 

And  corresponsive  and  fulflling  bulls. 
Full  of  knight.     M.  W.  iv.  2,  n. 

Pray  Heaven  it  be  not  full  of  knight  again. 
Full— qmte.     W.  T.  i.  2,  «. 

'I'hou  want'st  a  rough  pash,  and  the  shoots  that  I  h 

To  be/«//  like  me. 
Full  of  bread.     H.  iii.  3,  n. 

He  took  my  fatlier  'grossly,  full  of  bread ; 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  fresh  as  May. 
Fulyia,  death  of,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.'     A.  C.  i.  2,  i 

Fulvia  thy  wife  first  came  into  the  Held. 
Furbish  (v.) — polish.     R.  S.  i.  3,  n. 

And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
Fust  (v.) — become  mouldy.     H.iv.  4,  n. 

Gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason 

To/ks{  in  us  unusd. 


Gadshill.    H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  ;. 

But,  ray  lads,  my  lads,  to-morrow  morning,  by  four 
o'clock,  early  at  Gadshill. 
Oait — progress,  the  act  of  going.     H.  i.  2,  n. 
To  suppress 

His  further  gait  herein. 
Galliard,  toranto,  sink-a-pace.     T.  N.  i.  3,  i. 

Wliy  dost  thou  not  go  to  church   in  a  galliard,  and 
come  home  in  a  curanto  f  .. . .  sink-a-pace. 
Galliard — ancient  dance.     H.  F.  i.  2,  n. 

There's  nought  in  France 

That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won, 
GaWi'asses— vessels  of  burthen.     T.  S  ii.  1,b. 
Besides  two  galliasses 

And  twelve  tight  galleys. 
Oa&'maM/ry— confused  heap.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  n. 

And  they  have  a  dance  which  the  wenches  say  is  j 
gallimaufry  of  gambols. 
Galluw  (v.)— scare.     L.  iii   2,  n. 

Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark. 
Gamester — adventurer  at  a  game.     A.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

Now  will  1  stir  this  gamester. 
Gamut.     T.  S.  iii.  1,  i. 

Gamut  I  am,  tlie  ground  of  all  accord. 
Gaping  pig.     M.  V.  iv.  1,  n. 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig. 
Grtpinp— shouting.     H.  E.  v.  3,  n. 

Ye  rude  slaves,  leave  your  gaping. 
Go)-6w'/s— disorders,  commotions.     A.  C.  i.  3,  n. 

Look  here,  and  at  thy  sovereign  leisure  read 

The  garbuils  she  awak'd. 
<?flr(fon— guerdon.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  n, 

Gordon — remuneration. 
Garters.     G.  V.  ii.  1,  i. 

He,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to  garter  his  l-.ose. 
Gate — got,  procured.     L.  C.n. 

Who,  glaz'd  with  crystal,  gate  the  glowing  roses 

That  flame  through  water  which  their  hue  encloses 
Gaudy  night — night  of  rejoicing.     A.  G.  iii.  U,  n. 

Let 's  have  one  other  gaudy  night. 
Gauntlet.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  1,  i. 

Scaly  gauntlet. 
Gave — was  inclined  to,  made  a  movement  towards.     L.  C,  n. 

These  often  bath'd  slie  in  her  Uuxive  eyes, 

And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  gave  to  tear. 
Gear— matter.     M.  'V.  i.  1.  n. 

I  '11  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear. 
Gecft— person  derided.     T.  N.  v.  1,  n. 

And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull, 

That  e'er  invention  play'd  on. 
GCTfij-a/— people.     M.  M.  ii.  4,  n. 

The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king. 

Quit  their  own  part. 
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Generovs  -used  in  its  Latin  sense.     M.  M.  iv.  6,  n. 

The  generous  and  gravest  citizens. 
Gentle— hisfh-hoTn,  noble.     T.  i.  2,  n. 

He 's  gmtle,  and  not  fearful. 
Gentle — well-born.     Luc.  n. 

Or  tyrant  folly  lurk  in  gentk  breasts. 
German  clocks.     L.  L.  L.  lii.  1,  i. 

Like  a  German  clock. 
Germens — seeds  of  matter.     L.  iii.  2,  r>. 

Crack  nature's  mould,  all  germens  spill  at  once. 
Germins — seeds  of  matter.     M.  iv.  1,  n. 

Though  the  treasure 

Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together. 
liest.    \V.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

To  let  him  there  a  month,  behind  the  gcst 

Prefix'd  for 's  parting. 
Get  within  him — close  with  him.     C.  E.  v.  1,  n. 

Some  get  within  him,  take  his  sword  away. 
Get  her  luve  to  part — prevail  upon  her  love  that  we  mav  part. 
A.  C  i.  2,  n. 

I  shall  break 

The  cause  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen, 

And  get  her  love  to  part. 
Ghebers.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  3,  i. 

That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde. 
Ghost  of  Banquo      M.  iii.  4,  i. 

Enter  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  and  sits  in  Macbeth's  place. 
G/iosts  they  have  deposed— ghosts  of  tliose  whom  thev  have 
deposed      R.  S.  iii.  2,  n. 

Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  deposed. 
Gilf—cat.     H.  iii   4,  n. 

For  w  ho,  that 's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise, 

Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib. 

Such  dear  concernings  hide  .' 
eiicat— male  cat.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gibcat,  or  a  lugged  bear. 
Giglot.     Cy.  iii.  1,  n. 

0  giglot  fortune  ! 

Giglots — wantons.     M.  M.  v.  1,  n. 

Away  witli  those  giglots  too. 
Gilded  loam.     R.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay. 
Gt'%'vo)-s— gillyflowers.     W.  T.  iv.  .3,  n. 

The  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season 

Are  our  carnations,  and  streak'd  gilly'vors. 
G™ma/-i!(— double-bit.     H.  F,  iv.  2,  n. 

And  in  tiieir  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal-bit 

Lies  foal  with  chaw'd  grass. 
Gimmers.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i   2,  n. 

1  think,  by  some  odd  gimmers  or  device, 
Their  arms  are  set  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  on. 

Ging—xsing.     M.  W.  iv.  2,  n. 

There 's  a  knot,  aging,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  agaiust  me . 
Gird  (v.)— scoff',  jeer.     H.  4,  S   P.  i.  2,  n. 

Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me. 
Gird.     Cor.  i.  1,  n. 

Being  mov'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods. 
Give  yu(i  good  night — God  give  you  good  night.     H.  i.  1,  n. 

Give  you  good  night. 
Give  away  thyself  in  paper — be  ruined  bv  the  securities  you 
give.     T.  Ath.  i.  2,  n. 

Thou  giv'st  so  long,  Timon,  I  fear  me,  thou  wilt  give 
dway  thyself  in  paper. 
Glamis  Castle.     M.  i.  3,  i. 

Thane  of  Glamis. 
Glasses.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  1,  z. 

Glasses,  glasses. 
Glassy  margents  of  such  books.     Luc.  n.     (See  R.  J.  i.  i.) 

Nor  read  the  subtle-shining  secrecies 

"Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books. 
0/eeft  (v.)— joke.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  1,  n. 

Nay,  I  can  gleek  upon  occasion. 
Gloster,  Eleanor  Bohun,  duchess  of.     R.  S.  i.  2,  i. 

Ductless  of  Gloster. 
Gloves.     G.V.  ii.  l,i. 

Sir,  your  glove. 
Gloves,  perfumed.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  i. 

A  pair  of  sweet  gloves. 
Glow-worm.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  1,  7. 

And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes. 


Gloxe  (v.) — explain,  expound.     H.  F.  i.  2,  n. 

Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  gloze 

To  be  the  realm  of  France. 
C/«t  (v.)— swallow.     T.  i.  1,7!. 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it, 

And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him. 
Go  to  the  world — marry.     A.  W.  i.  2,  n. 

If  I  mav  have  your  ladvship's  good  will  to  go  to  tht 
world. 
God  of  Love,  old  song  of.     M.  A.  v.  2,  i. 

The  god  of  love. 
God'ild  you — God  yield  you,  give  you  recompense.     A.  L. 
iii.  3,  n. 

God  'ild  you  for  your  last  company. 
God  'ield  you— God  requite  you.     H.  iv.  5,  n. 

Well,  God  'ield  you. 
God  befrre — God  being  my  guide.     H.  F.  iii.  6,  n. 

Yet,  God  before,  tell  him  we  will  come  on. 
God-eyld.     M.  i.  6,  n. 

Herein  I  teach  you. 

How  you  shall  bid  God-eyld  us  for  your  pains. 

And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 
Gwd/a(/i«rs —jurymen  so  called.     M.  V.  iv.  1,  n. 

In  christening,  thou  shalt  have  two  godfathers ; 

Had  I  been  judge,  thou  shouldst  have  had  ten  more. 
Goes  every  one  to  the  world — every  one  is  married.     M.  A. 
ii.  1,  n. 

Thus  goes  every  one  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am  sun- 
burned. 
Goitres.     T.  iii.  3,  i". 

Mountaineers 

Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls. 
Gold  noble  of  Richard  II.     R.  S.  i.  1,  i. 

Eight  thousand  nobles. 
Golding's  Translation  of  Ovid's  '  Metamorphoses,'  passage 
in.     Cy.  i.  4, !. 

I  would  have  broke  mine  eye-strings. 
Good.     Cor.  i.  1,  n. 

We  are  accounted  poor  citizens ;  the  patricians,  gmrl. 
Good  deed— indeed.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

Yet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 

1  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind 

What  lady  she  her  lord. 
Good  den — good  evening.     J.  i.  1,  n. 

Good  den,  sir  Richard. 
Good  kissing  c.-irrion. — H.  ii.  2,  n. 

For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a 
good  hissing  carriori. 
Good  life — alacrity,  energy,  spirit.     T.  iii.  3,  n. 
So,  with  good  life. 

And  observation  strange. 
Good  my  glass — used  metaphorically.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  1,  n. 

Here,  good  my  glass,  take  this  for  telling  true. 
Good  my  complexion! — small  oath.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

Good  my  complexion!  dost  thou  think,    though   I  am 
caparisoned  like  a  man,  &c. 
Good  old  Mantuan.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  2,  n. 

Ah,  good  old  Mantuan  1 
Good  year.     M.  A.  i.  3,  n.     (.See  L.  v.  3,  n.) 

"What,  the  good  year,  my  lord  ! 
Good  years.     L.  v.  3,  n. 

The  good  years  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell. 

Ere  thev  shall  make  us  weep. 
Goodwin  Sands.     M.  V.  iii.  \,i. 

The  Goodwins,  I  think  they  call  the  place. 
Gondola.     M.  V.  ii.  8,  t. 

That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together. 
Gondolier.     O.i.  l,t'. 

Transported  with  no  worse. 


Gor'd.     wounded.     So.  ex.  n. 

Gm-'d  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  wh^it  is  most 
dear. 
Gormandize,  origm  of  the  word.     M.  V.  ii.  5,  t. 

Thou  shalt  not  gormandize. 
Gossamer.     L.  iv.  6,  i. 

Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  gossamer. 
Gower's  '  Confessio  Amantis.'     M.  V.  v.  I,  t. 
In  such  a  night 

Medea  gather'd  the  enchanted  herbs. 
Gower's  '  Confessio  Amantis,'  extracts  from.     P.  i.  i, 
Gower's  '  Confessio  Amantis,'  extracts  from.     P.  if.  t, 
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Gower's  '  Confessio  A  mantis,'  extracts  from.  P.  iii.  i- 
Gower's  '  Confessio  Araantis,'  extracts  from.  P.  iv.  i. 
Gower's  '  Confessio  Amantis,"  extracts  from.  P.  v.  i. 
Gourd,  fuUam,  high,  low — cant  terms  for  false  dice.     M.  W. 

Let  vultures   gripe  tliy   guts !   for   gourd  and  fullam 
holds, 

And  /;////(  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 
Graces,  metrical.     M.  M.  i.  2,  )'. 

LucAo.  I  think  thou  never  wast  where  grace  was  said. 

2  Gent.  No  ?  a  dozen  times  at  least. 

1  Gent.  What .'  in  metre  't 
Gracious — beautiful.     So.  Ixii.  n. 

Methinks  no  face  so  gracious  is  as  mine. 
Grain,  high  price  of.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  t. 

Never  joyed  since  the  price  of  oats  rose. 
Grand-guard— aimouT  for  equestrians.     T.  N.  K.  iii.  6,  n. 

Arc.  You  care  not  for  a  grand-guard. 

Pal.  No,  no  ;  we  'U  use  no  horses. 
Grange — lone  farm-honse.     0.  i.  1,  n. 

What  tell'st  thou  me  of  robbing  ?  this  is  Venice  ; 

My  house  is  not  a  grange. 
Orates — offends.     A.  C.  i.  1,  n. 

Alt.  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome — 

Ant.  Grates  me. 

Gravedigger's  song.    H.v   If. 

In  youth,  when  I  did  love,  did  love. 
Grave  (v.) — engrave.     V.  A.  n 

And  being  steel'd,  soft  sighs  can  never  grave  it. 
Oraymalkin — cat.     M.  i.  \,n. 

I  come,  Graymalltin. 
'  Green  Sleeves.'     M.  W.  ii.  1,  i. 

Green  sleeves. 
Green-ey'd  monster.     0.  iii.  3,  n. 

0,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy ; 

It  is  the  green-ey'd  monster,  which  doth  mock 

The  meat  it  feeds  on. 
Greenly — unwisely.     II.  iv.  .'j,  n. 

And  we  have  done  but  greenly. 

In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him. 
Gregory  Nazianzen's  poem.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  ;. 

O,  and  is  all  forgot .' 
Grey — used  as  blue.     V.  .4.  n. 

Mine  eyes  are  grey,  and  bright,  and  quick  in  turning. 
Grief,  in  two  senses:     1.  bodily  pain;     2.  mental  sorrow. 
H.  4,  S.  P.  i,  1,  n. 

Even  so  my  limbs, 

Weaken'd  with  grief,  being  now  enrag'd  with  grief. 
Griefs — grievances.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  3,  n. 

He  bids  you  name  your  griefs. 
Griefs — grievances.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  I,  n. 

And  find  our  griefs  heavier  thm  our  offences. 
Griefs — grievances.     .1.  C.  iv.  2,  n. 

Speak  your  griefs  softly. 
Grise^ — step.     T.  N.iii.  l,n. 

Fiula.  I  pity  you. 

Olivia.  That 's  a  degree  to  love. 

Vio.  No,  not  a  grise. 
Grize — step,  degree.     T.  Ath.  iv.  3,  n. 

For  every  grize  of  fortune 

Is  smooth'd  by  tiiat  below. 
Groat  of  Richard  II.     R.  S.  v.  5,  i. 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  gruats  too  dear. 
Growing  to  me — accruing  to  me.     C.  E.  iv.  1,  n. 

Even  just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  you 

Is  growing  to  me  by  Antipholus. 
Grunt — ^loud  lament.     H.  iii.  1,  n. 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life. 
Orype — ^bird  of  prey.     Luc.  n. 

Like  a  white  hind  under  tlie  grype's  sharp  claws. 
Gualtree  forest.     H,  4,  S.  P.  iv.  1,  i. 

'T  is  Gualtree  forest,  an  't  shall  please  your  grace. 
Guard  (v.) — border,  ornament.     J.  iv.  2,  «. 

I'lierefore,  to  be  possess'd  with  double  pomp. 

To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before. 
Guarded — ornamented,  fringed.     M.  V.  ii.  2,  n. 
Give  him  a  livery 

More  guarded  than  his  fellows. 
Guarded — trimmed.     M.  A.  i.  1,  n. 

The  body  of  your  discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with 
fragments. 
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Guarded— face  A,  bordered.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  l,n. 

Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guarded  with  rage. 
Guards — hem  of  a  garment.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  3,  n. 

O,  rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose 
Guarini's  '  Pastor  Fido.'     A.  L.  i.  1,  i. 

Fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golJtn 
world. 
Guiled — deceiving.     M.  V.  iii.  2,  n. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  sliore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea. 
Guiltless  blood-shedding — shedding  guiltless  blood      II.  fi,  S. 
P.  iv.  7,  n. 

These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  blood-shodaing. 
Guilty  to — guilty  of.     C.  E.  iii.  2,  n. 

But,  lest  mysCif  be  guilty  to  self- wrong. 
Gules — red,  in  the  language  of  heraldry.     II.  ii.  2,  n. 
Head  to  foot 

Now  is  he  total  gules. 
GuU.     H.  4,  F.  P.  V.  l,n. 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird. 


H. 


HacTi — be  common.     M.  W'.  ii.  1,  ». 

Tliese  knights  will  hack. 
Haggard — term  of  falconry  ;  wild.     O.  iii.  3,  n. 

If  1  do  prove  her  haggard. 

Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heartstring?, 

I  'd  whistle  her  off. 
Haggards  of  the  rock.     M.  A.  iii.  1,  !. 

Coy  and  wild 

.\s  haggards  of  the  rocli. 
Halcyon  beaks.     L.  ii.  2,  n. 

Turn  their  lialcyon  beahs 

With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters. 
Halfpence — used  for  small  particles,  or  divisions.     M.  A.  ii 
3,». 

0,  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  halfpence. 
Half-faced  groats.     J.  i.  1,  i. 

A  half-faced  groat. 
Half-faced  sun— device  of  Edward  III.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  .,  n. 
Whose  hopeful  colours 

Advance  our  halffaced  sun,  striving  to  shine. 
/faM«m— holiness.     G.  V.  iv.  2,  n. 

By  my  halidim,  I  was  fast  asleep. 
Hallowmas — first  of  November.     R.  S.  v.  1,  n. 

.She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 

Sent  back  like  Hatloivmas,  or  short  st  of  day. 
Hang  hog.     M.  W.  iv.  1,  n. 

Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon. 
Hang'd  by  the  walls.     Cy.  iii.  4,  i. 

And,  for  1  am  richer  than  to  be  hang'd  by  the  walls, 

1  must  be  ripp'd. 
Hand  fire-arms.     A.  W.  iii.  2,  i. 

Smoky  muskets. 
Handhercher —'hand]ieiclvei.     J.  iv.  1,  n. 

I  knit  my  handkercher  about  your  brows. 
Handiest  in  thy  discourse.     T.  C.  i.  1,  n. 

Handiest  in  thy  discourse,  0  tliat  her  hand, 

In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  inl;, 

Writing  their  own  reproach. 
Handsaw — heron.     H.  ii.  2,  n. 

I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw. 
Hannibal.     H.  G,  F.  P.  i. .%  n. 

A  witch,  by  fear,  not  force,  like  Hannlla!., 

Drives  back  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  she  lists. 
Happies— makes  happy.     So.  vi.  n. 

That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury, 

Wliicli  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan. 
ffaWot-hireling.     C.  E.  v.  1,  n. 

While  she  with  harlots  feasted  in  my  house. 
Harmuir.     M.  i.  3,  ;". 

A  heath. 
Harold,  outrage  committed  on  the  body  of  II.  4,  F    P.  t.  •],(. 

With  a  new  wound  in  vour  thigh. 
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Harpy.     T.  iii.  3,  t. 

Enter  .-Vriel,  like  ; 
Harried — vexed,  tormented. 

That  so  I  harried,  liim. 


repent  me  much 
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Harrows.     H.  i.  1,  n. 

It  hairuws  me  with  fear  and  %voiider. 
Hat,  penthouse-like.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  i. 

With  your  /tat,  pent/ioitse-like. 
Hath  put  liimsel/—he  hath  put  himself.     L.  ii.  4,  n. 

'T  is  his  own  blame  ;  hath  put  himself  i'lom  rest. 
Hats.     M.  A.  i.  1,  i. 

He  wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fa.shion  of  his  hat ; 
ever  changes  with  the  next  block. 
Haughmond  Hill.     H.  4,  F.  P.  v.  1 ,  i. 

How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 

Above  yon  busky  hill. 
Haughty— \oity,  spirited.     H.  6,  F.  P.  iii.  4,  n. 

Tliese  haughty  words  of  hers 

Have  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon-shot. 


Hautboy.    H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  t. 

The  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a  mansion  to  him. 
Have  done — we,  his  successors,  have  done.     M.  W.  i.  1,  n. 

Ay,  that  I  do;  and  hai-e  dune  any  time  these   three 
hundred  years. 
Have  /—if  I  have.     H.  6,  S  P.  v.  1,  n. 

A  sceptre  shall  it  have,  haiv  I  a  soul. 

On  which  I  '11  toss  the  fleur-de-luce  of  France, 
Hare  their  free  voices — have  sent  their  free  voices.     H.  E. 
ii.  2,  n.  All  the  clerks, 

I  mean  the  learned  ones,  in  christian  kingdoms 

Have  their  free  voices. 
Have  uncheck'd  theft— have  their  theft  unchecked.     T.  Ath. 

The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power 

Have  uncheck'd  theft. 
Have  what  shall  have  no  end.     So.  ex.  n. 

Now  all  is  done,  have  tvhat  shall  have  no  end. 
Having — possession.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

Your  having  in  beard  is  a  younger  brother's  revenue. 
HoDm(7— estate.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  n. 

Of  what  having,  breeding  ? 
Havings.     L.  C.  n. 

Whose  rarest  havings  made  the  blossoms  dote. 
Havuck — no  quarter.     J.  C.  iii.  1,  n. 

Cry  '  Havock,'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 
Hawks'  bells.     A.  L.  iii.  3,  i. 

The  falcon  her  bells. 
He  not  look'd.     A.  C.  iii.  4,  n. 

Most  narrow  measure  lent  me, 

When  the  best  hint  was  given  him  :  he  rujt  louk'n. 

Or  did  it  from  his  teeth. 
Headly — headstrong,  rash,  passionate.     H.  F.  iii.  3,  n. 
The  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  gracu 

O'erblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds 

Oi  headly  murther,  spoil,  and  villainy. 
Heart's  attorney.     V.  A.  n. 

Biit  wlien  the  heart's  attorney  once  is  mute. 

The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit. 
fleat— heated.     T.  N.  i   1,  n. 

The  element  itself,  till  seven  years  heat. 

Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view. 
Heat — heated.     J.  iv.  \,n. 

The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot. 
Heavy — dark.    O.  v.  l,n. 

'T  is  heavy  night. 
Hector's  challenge  in  Chapman's  '  Homer.'     T.  C.  i.  3,  i. 

Kings,  princes,  lords,  &c. 
Hector,  death  of, — from  Chapman's  '  Homer.'     T.  C.  iv.  5,  i. 

Tell  me.  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of  his  body 

Shall  1  destroy  him  ? 
Hector's  horse.     T.  C.  v.  5,  ;. 

Now  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse. 
Hector,  death  of.     T.  C.  v.  9,  i. 

Strike,  fellows,  strike. 
Heers.     M.  W.  ii   1,  n. 

Will  you  go  on,  heers  ? 
.ffe/M— heaviags.     W.  T.  ii.  1,  n. 

He  cracks  liis  gorge,  his  sides, 

With  violent  hefts. 
Helmed— steered,  through.     M.  M.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  the   business  he  hatli  helmed,  must,  upon  u  war- 
ranted need,  give  him  a  better  proclamation. 
Helpless— th-At  afford  no  help.     V.  A.  n. 

As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless  berries  saw. 
Hemp.     C.  E.  iv.  4,  ^ 

Here  's  that,  I  warrant  you,  will  pay  them  all. 
Int.  Vol  2  M 


Henbane.     H.  i.  5,  ;. 

With  juice  of  cursed  liebenon. 
Henchman — page.     M.  N.  V).  ii.  2,  n. 

I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy, 

To  be  my  henchman. 
Henry  of  Monmouth.     K.  S.  v.  3,  ;. 

Can  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  son  ? 
Henry  V.,  character  of.     H.  F.  i.  1,  i. 

Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity. 
Hent  (v.)— take  hold  of.     W.  T.  iv   2,  n. 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a. 
Hent — grasp.     H.  iii.  3,  n. 

Up,  sword ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent 
Her  ajfectiotis — what  she  affected,  liked      T.  N.  K.  i    S.  '.. 
Her  affections  (prett\ 

Though  happily  her  careless  wear)  1  follovt'd' 

For  my  most  serious  decking. 
Her  need — the  need  we  liave  of  her.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  n. 

And  most  opportune  to  her  need,  I  have 

A  vessel  rides  fast  by. 
Her   noble  suit  in  court — noble  suit  made  to  her  in   court 
L.  C.  n. 

Lo  !  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun. 

Or  sister  sanctified  of  holiest  nolie ; 

Which  late  her  noble  suit  in  court  did  shun. 
Her  sweet  perfections.     T.  N.  i.  1,  n. 

When  liver,  brain,  and  heart, 

Those  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  and  fiU'd, 

(He)'  sweet  perfections,}  with  one  self  king! 
Heralds.     H.  F.  iii.  6,  i. 

There  's  for  thy  labour,  Montjoy. 
Herb-grace.     H.  iv.  .■),  n. 

There  's  rue  for  you  ;  and  here  's  some  for  me  :  we  ma  j 
call  it  herb-grace  o'  Sundays. 
Here — used  as  a  noun.     L.  i.  1,  n. 

Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find. 
Hereby — as  it  may  happen.     L.  L.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

That 's  hereby. 
Hermits — beadsmen,  bound  to  pray  for  a  benefactor.  IM .  i.  b,  n. 

And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them, 

We  rest  your  hei  mits. 
Heme's  Oak.     M.W.  v.  1,  i. 

Be  you  in  the  park  about  midnight,  at  Heme's  oak. 
Hide  the  false  seems  true.     M.  M.  v.  1,  n. 

But  let  your  reason  serve 

To  make  the  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid ; 

And  Airfe  the  false  seems  true. 
Hide  fox— navae  of  a  boyish  sport.     H.  iv.  2,  n. 

Hide  fox,  and  all  after. 
Higher — upper.     A.  W.  ii.  1,  n. 

Let  higher  Italy 

(Those  bated,  that  inherit  but  the  fall 

Of  the  last  monarchy)  see  that  you  come, 

Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  "it. 
Hild— held.     Luc.  n.  O,  let  it  not  be  AM 

Poor  women's  faults  that  they  are  so  fullill'd. 
i/iVdmg— mean-spirited  person.     T.  S.  ii.  1,  n.     (See   H.   4, 
S.  P.  i.  1,«. 

For  shame,  thou  hilding,  of  a  devilish  spirit. 
Hilding — cowardly,  spiritless.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

He  was  some  hilding  fellow,  that  had  stolen 

The  horse  he  rode  on. 
His— its.     V.  A.  n. 

And  all  this  dumb  play  had  his  acts  made  plain 

With  tears,  which,  chorus-like,  her  eyes  did  rain. 
HiS—its.     V.  A.  n. 

And  hearing  him,  thy  power  had  lost  h'ls  power. 
His  grand  sea — the  grand  sea  that  he  (the  dew-drop)  aro.>e 
from.     A.  C.  iii.  10,  n. 

I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends 

As  is  the  morn-dew  on  the  myrtle-leaf 

To  his  grand  sea. 
His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself.     T.  Ath.  i.  1,  n. 

Tim.  The  man  is  honest. 

Old  Ath.  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon  : 

His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself. 
His  subject — those  subject  to  him.     H.  i.  2,  n, 

'fhe  lists,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 

Out  of  his  subject. 
Hit  the  white — term  in  archery.     T.  S.  v.  2,  n. 

'T  was  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  U)i,iie. 
Ho— stop.     A.  C.  iv.  2,  n. 

Ho,ho.hj! 
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Hub,  nob — at  random,  come  what  will.     T.  N.  iii.  4,  n. 

Hob,  nob,  is  his  word. 
Hobby-horse.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  i. 

The  fiubby-hufrse  is  forgot. 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar — blown  up  with  Us  own  engine. 
H.  iii.  4,  n. 

For  't  is  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 

Hoist  with  his  own  petar. 
Hold  a  goodly  manor.    A.  W.  iii.  2,  n. 

I  know  a  man  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy  hM  a 
goodly  manor  for  a  song. 
Hold,  or  cut  bow-strings.     M.  N.  D.  i.  2,  n. 

Enough.     Hold,  (jr  cut  bow-strings. 
Hold,  therefore— hold,  therefore,  our  power.     M.  M.  i.  1,  );. 

Hold,  therefore,  Angelo  ; 

In  our  remove,  be  thou  at  full  ourself. 

Holding — burden  of  the  song.     A.  C.  ii.  7,  n. 

Then  the  boy  shall  sing  ; 

The  holding  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 

As  his  strong  sides  can  volley. 
Holla — enough,  soft,  no  more  of  tliat.     V.  A.  n. 

What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir, 

His  flattering  '  holla,'  or  his  '  Stand,  I  say '  ? 
Holy  wells.     G.  V.  iv.  2,  i. 

At  saint  Gregory's  well. 
Holy  crosses  in  Italy.     M.  V.  v.  1,  ;'. 

She  doth  stray  about 

By  holy  crosses. 
Honesty— liheTnlity.     T.  Ath.  iii.  1,  «. 

Every  man  has  liis  fault,  and  honesty  is  his. 
Honey-seed — used  by  Hostess  forliomicide.  H.  4,  S.  P.  Ii.  1,  n. 

O  thou  honey-seed  rogue  !  thou  art  a  honey-seed. 
Honeysuckle — used  by  Hostess  for  homicidal.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii. 
1,  n. 

0  thou  hmeyswMe  villain  !  wilt  thou  kill  God's  officers, 
and  the  king's  ? 

Honorificabilitudinitatibus.     L.  L.  L.  v.  1,  ?'. 

Not  so  long  by  the  head  as  honor ijicabilitudinitatibus. 
Honour — a  style  of  nobility.     V.  A.  Dedication. 

1  leave  it  to  your  honourable  survey  and  your  honuur. 
Hoodman  comes — allusion  to  the  game  of  blindman's  buff, 

formerly  called  hoodman  blind.     A.  W.  iv.  3,  n. 

Huodman-blind — blindman's  buff.     H.  iii.  4,  n. 
What  devil  was  't 

That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman-blind  ? 
Hope  (v.) — expect.    A.  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

I  cannot  hope 
Caesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together. 
Hopes — expectations.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 

By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes. 
Hopes  not  surfeited  to  death.     0.  ii.  1,  n. 

Therefore  my  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death. 

Stand  in  bold  cure. 
Horse — used  in  the  plural.     T.  S.  iii.  2,  n. 

Petrucio.  Grumio,my  horse. 

Grumio.  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready. 
Horse,  qualities  of  the.     T.  S.  iii.  2, ;. 

His  h(/rse  hipped. 
House — representative  of  the  family.     L.  ii.  4,  n. 
Ask  her  forgiveness  ? 

Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  house  f 
Household's  grave.    T.  N.  K.  i.  5,  n. 

This  funeral  path  bricks  lo  your  household's  grave. 
Houses  in  1577.     H.  v.  1,  {. 

Imperial  Caesar. 
How  the  wheel  becomei  it — how  well  is  this  ditty  adapted  to 
be  sung  by  spinners  at  the  wheel.     H.  iv.  5,  n. 

You  must   sing,    Down-a-down,   an   you  call   him   a- 
down-a.     0  how  tlie  wheel  becomes  it ! 
However — in  whatsoever  way.     G.  V.  i.  1 ,  n. 

However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit. 

Hoxes — hamstrings.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

Which  huxes  honesty  behind,  restraining 

From  course  requir'd. 
Hugger-mugger — a  confused  state,  disorderly.     H.  iv.  5,  ti. 
And  we  have  done  but  greenly. 

In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  liim. 
Human  mortals.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  n. 

The  human  mortals  want. 
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Humour  of  fm-ty  fancies— a  cnWecHon  of  ballads.   T.  S.  iii.  2,  «. 
An  old  hat,  and    Tlie  humour  of  fm-ty  fancies  pricked 
in't  for  a  feather. 
Humorous — capricious.     A.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

The  duke  is  humorous. 
Humorous — full  of  humours.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  n. 
As  humi/rous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 
Humorous — dewy,  vaporous.     R.  J.  ii.  1,  n. 

Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  these  trees. 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  night. 
Humphrey  Hower.     R.  T.  iv.  4,  n. 

Duchess.  What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name. 
That  ever  grac'd  me  in  thy  company  .■' 
K.  Rich.  'Faith,  none,  "but  Humphrey  Hower,  that 
call'd  your  grace 
To  breakfast  once,  forth  of  my  company. 
Hundred  Merry  Tales.     M.  A.  ii.  1,  t. 

That  I  had  my  good  \i  it  out  of  the  '  Hundred  Memj 
Tales.' 
Hungarian.     M.  W.  1.  3,  n. 

0  base  Hungarian  wight! 
Hunts-up,  song  of.     R.  J.  iii.  5,  i. 

Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to  the  day. 
Hurly — loud  noise.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes. 
I    Hurly-burly — uproar,  tumultuous  stir.     M.i.  1,b. 
I  When  the  hurhf-burly  's  done, 

1  When  the  battle  's  lo^t  and  won. 

Husband.     M.  M.  iii.  2,  n. 

You  will  turn  good  husland  nov:,  Pompey  ;  you  will 
keep  the  house. 
Husbandry— imgality.     M.  ii.  1,??. 

There's  husbandry  in  heaven, 
•Their  candles  are  all  out. 
Hurtled — clashed.     J.  C.  ii.  2,  n. 

The  noise  of  battles  hurtled  in  the  air. 
Hymn  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose,  passage  from.     H.  i.  1,  i. 

The  cock  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn. 
Hyperion.     H.  i.  2,  t. 

Hyperiim  to  a  satyr. 

L 

I  will— I  shall.     C.  E.  iv.  1,M, 

Perchance,  /  v.'ill  be  there  as  soon  as  you. 
/  care  no  more  for— 1  care  as  much  for.     A.  W.  i.  3,  n. 
0,  were  you  both  our  mothers, 

1  care  no  more  fur  than  I  do  for  heaven. 
So  1  were  not  his  sister. 

Ice-brook's  temper.     O.  v.  2,  n. 

It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook's  temper. 
Iceland  dog.     H.  F.  ii.  1,  i. 

Thou  prick-ear'd  cur  of  Iceland. 
Ides  of  March,— from  North's  '  Plutarcli.'     J.  C.  i,  2,  t. 

Beware  the  ides  of  March. 
Idle— useless,  fruitless.     C.  E.  ii.  2,  n. 

Usurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle  moss. 
Idle — sterile,  barren.     O.  i.  3,  n. 

Antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle. 
Idle  talk.     A.  C.  v.  2,  h. 

Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  I'll  not  drink,  sir; 

Ii  idle  talk  will  once  be  nece.ssary, 

I  '11  not  sleep  neither. 
If  I  were  a  woman — allusion  to  men  acting  female  parts. 
A.  L.  V.  4,  n. 

If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would  kiss  as  many  of  you  as 
had  beards  that  pleased  me. 
//■—virtues  of.     A.  L.  v.  4,  n      (See  R.  J,  ii,  4,  i.) 

Your  if  is  the  only  peace-maker,  much  virtue  in  if. 
If  not  denounc'd  against  MS— if  there  be  no  especial  denunci 
ation  against  us.     A,  C.  iii.  7,  n. 

If  not  denounc'd  against  us,  why  should  not  we 

Be  there  in  person  ? 
Ilium.     T,  C.  i.  2,  i. 

When  were  you  at  Ilium  ? 
Ill  inhabited-ill-lodged.     A.  L.  iii.  3,  n. 

O,  knowledge  ill-inhabited!    worse   than   Jove    in    a 
tbatclied  house ! 
Ill-erected — erected  for  evil.     R.  S.  v.  1,  n. 

Julius  Caesar's  ill-erected  tower. 
/«— ill-usage.     H.  6,  F.  P.  ii.  5,  n. 

Either  to  be  restored  to  my  blood. 

Or  make  my  ill  the  advantage  of  my  L'ood. 
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2,  n. 


images.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

Glittering  in  <;olden  coats,  like  imag'^s. 
■  Imagines  mortes.'  R.  S.  iii.  2,  i. 

There  the  antic  sits, 

Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp. 
Imbar.     H.  F.  i.  2,  n. 

And  rather  choose  to  hide  them  in  a  net, 

Than  amply  to  imbar  their  crooked  titles. 
Immanity — barbarity.     H.  6,  F.  P.  v.  1,  n. 

It  was  both  impious  and  unnatural. 

That  such  immanity  and  bloody  strife 

Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  faith. 
Imogen's  cookery,  Mrs.  Lenox's  remarks  on.     Cy.  v 

He  cut  our  roots  in  characters 

And  sauced  our  broths  as  Juno  had  been  sick. 
Imp — a  shoot,  a  graft,  applied  to  a  child.     L.  L.  L.  i 

The  self-same  thing,  dear  imp. 
Imp  (v.) — engraft,  insert.     R.  S.  ii.  1,  n. 

Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing. 
Impartial — very  partial.     M.  M.  v.  1,  n. 
Come,  cousin  Angelo, 

In  this  I'll  be  impartial;  be  you  judge 

Of  your  own  cause. 
Impawn  (v.)— engage.     H.  F.  i.  2,  n. 

Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  person. 
Imperseverant — most  perseverant.     Cy.  iv.  \,  n. 

Yet  this  imperseverant  thing  loves  him  in  my  de.spite. 
Impertinent — used  by  Launcelot  for  pertinent.    M.  V.  ii.  2,  «. 

The  suit  is  impertinent  to  myself. 
Impeticos  thy  gratillity.     T.  N.  ii.  3,  n. 

I  did  iinpeticus  thy  gratitlity;  for  Malvolio's  nose  is  no 
whipstock. 
Impitiiiuis — unpitying.     H.  iv.  5,  n, 

Tiie  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list. 

Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impitiuus  haste. 

Than  young  Laertes. 
Impleach'd — interwoven.     L.  C.  n. 

And  lo  !  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair, 

With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd. 
Importance — importunity.     T.  N.  v.  1,  n. 
Maria  writ 

The  letter,  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance. 
Importance — importunity.     J.  ii.  1,  n. 

At  our  importance  hither  is  he  come. 
Importance — import.     W.  T.  v.  2,  n. 

The  wisest  beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  seeing, 
could  not  say  if  the  importance  were  joy  or  sorrow. 
Importance — import.     Cy.  i.  5,  n. 

Upon  importance  o'f  so  slight  and  trivial  a  nature. 
Important — importunate.     M.  A.  ii.  1,  n. 

U  the  prince  be  too  important,  tell  hira  there  is  mea- 
sure in  everything. 
Impose — command.     G.  V.  iv.  3,  n. 

According  to  your  ladyship's  impose. 
Impossible  slanders.     M.  A.  ii.  1,  n. 

His  gift  is  in  devising  impossible  slanders. 

7n-into.     R.  T.  i.  2,  n. 
But  first  I  '11  turn 


fellov 


his  grave, 
/n— during.     P.  i.  Gower,  n. 

And  lords  and  ladies,  in  their  lives 

Have  read  it  for  restoratives. 
In  at  the  window.     J.  i.  1,  n. 

Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right, 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch. 
In  blood— term  of  the  forest.     H.  fi,  F.  P.  iv.  2,  n. 

If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  in  blood. 
In  good  time — very  well.     M.  M.  iii.  1,  n. 

Duke.  Leave  me  a  while  with  the  maid;  my  mind 
promises  with  my  habit  no  loss  shall  touch  her  by  my 
company. 

Prov.  In  good  time. 
In  great  measure — abundantly.     M..  A.  i.  1,  n. 

Le(m.  Did  he  break  out  into  tears  ? 

Mess.  In  great  measure. 
In  lieu — in  consideration  of,  in  exchange  for.     T.  i.  2,  n. 

Which  was,  that  he,  in  lieu  o'  the  premises 

Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute. 

Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine. 
In  place— there  present.     H.  6,  T.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

But  what  said  Henry's  queeh  .' 

For  I  have  heard  that  she  was  there  in  place. 


In  print — with  e\  .    G.  V.  ii.  1,m. 

All  this  I  speak  in  print. 
In  t/i(i(— because.     M.  A.  v.  4,  n. 

But  in  that  thou  art  like  to  be  my  kinsman,  li>''-  lui 
bruised,  and  love  my  cousin. 
In  their  poor  praise  he  hiimbled-^in  their  poor  praise  ho  Di^inK' 
humbled.     A.  W.  i.  2,  n. 

Making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 

In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled. 
In  Kse— lent  on  interest.     M.  V.  iv.  1,  n. 

He  will  let  me  have 

The  other  half  in  use. 
In  your  books — in  your  favour.     M.  A.  i.  1,  n. 

1  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your  books. 
Incensed — incited.     R.  T.  iii.  1,  n. 

Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 

Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother. 

To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously  ? 
Incontinent — immediately.     A.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

They  have  made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  marriage,  whicli 
they  will  climb  incontinent. 
Incony — knowing.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  n. 

My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh  !  my  incony  Jew. 
Increase — produce.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  n. 

The  mazed  world. 

By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  wliich  is  which. 

Index.     H.  iii.  4,  n. 

Ah  me,  what  act. 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  T 
Indies,  Linschoten's  map  of.     T.  N.  iii.  2,  i. 

He  does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines  than  are  in  the 
new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies. 
Indifferent  ftnrt— -particoloured  knitting.     T.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 

Their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit. 
IndAfferently—\o\erah\y  well.     II.  iii.  2,  n. 

We  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us,  sir. 
Indigest — disordered,  indigested  state  of  affairs.     J.  v.  7,  ?i. 
You  are  born 

To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest. 
Induction.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure, 

And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope. 
Inexecrable — most  execrable.     M.  V.  iv.  1,  n. 

0,  be  thou  damn  d,  inexecrable  dog  ! 
Infection.     V.  A.  n. 

And  as  they  last,  their  verdure  still  endure. 

To  drive  infection  from  the  dangerous  year. 
Infestion.     R.  S.  ii.  1,k. 

This  fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself, 

Against  in/esti<M  and  the  hand  of  war. 
/?!/jm'Je— infinity.     G.  V.  ii.  7,  n. 

And  instances  of  infinite  of  love. 
Inform  on  that — give  information  on  that  point.  A.W.  iv.  \ ,  n. 

Inform  on  that. 
Informal — without  sense.     M.  M.  v.  1,  n. 

These  poor  infirrmal  women  are  no  more 

But  instruments  of  some  more  mightier  member. 
Ingag'd — pledged.     A.  W.  v.  3,  n. 

I  stood  ingag'd. 
Ingener — contriver,  designer.     O,  ii.  1,  n. 

One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens, 

Anil  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation 

Does  tire  the  ingener. 
Inhabit  then.     M.  iii.  4,  n. 

And  dare  me  to  tiie  desert  with  thy  sword  ; 

If  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest  me 

The  baby  of  a  girl. 
/7!Aa5i'ta6/e— uninhabitable.     R.  S.  i.  \,n. 

Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  tlie  Alps, 

Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable. 
Inherit  (v.) — obtain  possession.     G.  V.  iii.  2,  n. 

This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her. 
Inherit  ms— cause  us  to  receive.     R.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

It  must  be  great,  tliat  can  inherit  us 

So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 
Inkhorn  mate.     H.  6,  F.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

So  kind  a  father  of  the  commonweal, 

To  be  disgraced  by  an  inkhorn  mate. 
Inn — dwelling.     K.  S.  v.  \,n. 

Thou  most  beauteous  inn, 

Wliv  should  hard-favour'd  grief  be  lodg  d  i:i  'h--^/" 
2f'l 
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Insane  rout — henbane.     M.  i.  3,  n. 

Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root. 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 
Inscmce  it— defend  it,  fortify  it.     C.  E.  ii.  2, 
I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  head,  and 
Instance — example,  corroboration.     R.  T.  iii.  2,  n. 

Tell  him,  his  fears  are  shallow,  without  instance. 
Instances — solicitations,  inducements.     H.  iii.  2,  n. 
Tlie  instances  that  second  marriaije  move 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love. 
Instruction.     O.  iv.  1,  n. 

Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in  such  shadowing 
passion,  without  some  instruction. 
Insurrection  of  tlie  Roman  plebeians  against  the  patricians, 
Plutarch's  account  of.     Cor.  i.  1 ,  i. 

Suflfer  us  to  famish,  and  their  storehouses 
with  grain. 
Intend  (v.) — direct.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  n. 

For  if  thou  dost  intend 
Never  so  little  show  of  love  to  her. 
Intend  to  sell.     T.  C.  iv.  1,  n. 

We  '11  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell. 
Intending — pretending.     R.  T.  iii.  5,  n. 

Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw. 
Intending  deep  suspicion. 
Intending — pretending.     Luc.  n. 

Intending  weariness  with  heavy  spright. 
Intendments — intentions.     V.  A.  n. 

And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments  break. 
Intention — eagerness  of  attention.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

Aflection  !  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre. 
Jnteressd.     L.  1  1,  n. 

To  whose  young  love 
The  -vines  of  France  and  milk  of  Burgundy 
Strive  to  be  interess'd. 
Intituled — having  a  title  to,  or  in.     Luc.  n. 
But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled. 
From  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field. 
Inlrinse — closely  tied.     L.  ii.  2,  n. 

Which  are  too  intrinse  V  unloose. 
Invention — imagination.     M.  M.  ii.  4,  n. 

Whilst  my  invention,  hearing  not  my  tongue. 
Anchors  on  Isabel, 
/nuis'd— invisible.     L.  C.  n. 

The  diamond,  why  'twas  beautiful  and  hard, 
Whereto  his  invis'd  properties  did  tend. 
/ni'isiWe— unlooked  at,  disregarded.     J.  v.  7,  n. 

Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leaves  them  invisible. 
Inivard — intimate.     M.  M.  iii.  2,  n. 

Sir,  I  w  as  an  inward  of  his. 
Inward — intimate,  in  confidence.     R.  T.  iii.  i,  n. 

Who  is  most  inward  with  the  noble  duke, 
lona,  cathedral  at.     M.  ii.  4,  i. 

Russ.  Where  is  Duncan's  body  ? 

Macduff.  Carried  to  Colmes-hill. 
Irish  rhyme.     A.  L  iii.  2,  i. 

1  was  never  so  be-rhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time, 
I  was  an  Irish  rat. 
Irks— is  irksome  to.     A.  L.  ii.  1,  n. 

And  yet  it  irks  me  the  poor  dappled  fools, — ■ 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city,— 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

Irregulous — irregular,  disorderly.     Cy.  iv.  2,  n. 

Conspir  d  with  that  irregulous  devil,  Cloten. 
'  It  was  a  lover,'  song  of.     A.  L.  v.  3,  i. 

It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass, 
'talian  gardens.     M.  V.  v.  1, ). 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 
Italian  nights.     M.  V.  v.  1,  i. 

The  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick. 
Italian  division  of  time.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  (. 

Is  it  good  den  ? 

Italian  mode  of  interment      R.  J.  iv.  1,  i. 

In  thy  best  robes  uncover'd  on  the  bier, 
feratjon— repetition.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

O  thou  hast  damnable  iteration. 
'  Ivanhoe,'  reference  to.     R.  S.  i.  2,  i. 

Be  Mowbrav's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom. 
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./acft-a-i-ent  — puppet  thrown  at  in  Lent.     M.  W.  iii.  3,  n. 

You  little  Jach-a-Lent. 
'  Jack  Drum's  entertainment.'     A.  W.  iii.  6,  i. 
Jack  o'  the  clock — automaton  that  strikes  the  hours.     K.  S. 
V.  5,«. 

While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  the  clock. 
Jack.     R.  T.  iv.  2,  n. 

Because  that,  like  a.  jack,  thou  keep'st  the  stroke 

Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 
Jack  (at  bowls).     Cy.  ii.  I,  n. 

When  1  kissed  the  jack,  upon  an  up-cast  to  be  Iiit 
away  ! 
Jacks — leathern  drinking-vessels.     T.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 

Be  tlie  jacks  fair  within,  the  jills  fair  without. 
Jacks—small  hammers,  moved  by  the  keys,  which  strike  the 
strings  of  a  virginal.     So.  cxxviii.  n. 

Do  I  envy  those  jacks,  that  nimble  leap 

To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  tliy  hand. 
Jades.     H.  F.  iii.  7,  n. 

He  is,  indeed,  a  horse  ;  and  all  other  jades  you  may 
call  beasts. 
.Tades.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

And  now  loud-howling  wolves  arouse  the  Jades 

That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night. 
Janus,  two-headed.     M.  V.  i.  1,  i. 

Now,  by  two-headed  Janus. 
Jape — belonging  to  a  buffoon,  a  japer.     T.  N.  K.  iii.  5,  ». 

Ye  most  coarse  frieze  capacities,  ye  jojue  judgments. 
Jar  o'  the  clock — tick  of  the  pendulum.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

1  love  thee  not  ajar  o'  the  cluck  behind 

What  lady  she  her  lord. 
JaM?iCin9— jaunting,  hurriedly  moving.    R.  S.  v.  5,  n. 

Spur  gall'd,  and  tir'd  hy  jauncing  Bolingbroke. 
.Jay  of  italy.     Cy.  iii.  4,  n. 

Some  jaj/  of  Italy, 

Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betray'd  him. 
'  Jephthali,  Judge   of  Israel,'  passage    from  the  ballad  of. 
H.  ii.  2,  i. 

One  fair  daughter,  and  no  more. 
Jerkins.     G.  V.  ii.  4,  i. 

My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 
Jerusalem  chamber.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  i. 

In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die. 
Jesses — term  of  falconry,  footstraps.     0.  iii.  3,  n. 
If  1  do  prove  her  haggard. 

Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heartstrings, 

I  'd  whistle  her  oif,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 

To  prey  at  fortune. 
Jest — a  mask,  or  pageant.     R.  S.  i.  3,  n. 

As  gentle,  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jest, 

Go  1  to  fight. 
Jews,  toleration  of,  in  Venice,  and   practice  of  usury  bv 
M.  V.  i.  3,  i. 

He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 

The  rate  of  usance  here  » ith  us  in  Venice. 
Jews  in  Venice.    M.  V.  ii.  2,  i. 

Which  is  the  way  to  master  Jew's  ? 
Jig — ludicrous  interlude.     H.  ii.  2,  n. 

He  's  for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps. 
Jills — cups  of  metal.     T.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 

Be  the  jacks  fair  within,  the  jills  fair  without. 

'  Jog  on,  jog  on.'     W.  T.  iv.  2,  i. 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way. 
John-a-dreams — heavy,  lethargic  fellows.     H.  ii.  2,  ». 

Like  John  a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause, 

And  can  say  nothing. 

Johnson's  criticism  on  Edgar's  description  of  the  elill".     L.  iv. 
6,  i.  How  fearful 

And  dizzy  't  is  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  ! 

Joint  ring,  Dryden's  description  of.     0.  iv.  3,  i. 

A  joint  ring. 
Joy— used  as  a  verb.     R.  S.  ii.  3,  n. 

The  present  benefit  wliich  I  possess  : 

And  hope  to/)?/,  is  little  less  in  joy. 

Than  hope  enjoy 'd. 

Judicious — judicial.     Cor.  v.  5,  n. 

His  last  offences  to  us 
Shall  haye  judicious  hearing. 
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Jump  (v.)— risk.     Cor.  iii.  1,  n. 

And  wish 

To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic 

That 's  sure  of  death  without  it. 
Jump — just,  exactly.     T.  N.  K.  i.  2,  n. 

'  Where  not  to  be  even  jump 

As  they  are. 
Jurt— merely.     T.  And.  iv.  2,  n. 

Ay,  jmt  a  verse  in  Horace ;  I  know  it  well. 
Just  occasion.     A.  L.  iv.  3,n. 

And  nature,  stronger  than  his  JH^t  occasii  r. 

Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness, 
lusticer.     Cy.  v.  5,  n. 

Some  upright  JMstic«\ 
Jutty  (^v.) — ^jut  over.     H.  F.  iii   1,  n. 

As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 

U'erhang  and  jarty  his  confounded  base. 

K. 

Catherine  of  France.     H.  F.  iii.  i,  t. 

Alice,  tu  es  este,  &c. 
Keech.     H.  E.  i.  l,n. 

I  wonder 

That  such  a  heech  can  witli  his  very  bulk 

Take  up  the  rays  o'  the  beneficial  sun. 
Keel  (v.)— scum.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  heel  the  pot. 
Keep  (v.) — restrain.     G.  V.  iv.  4,  n. 

A  cur  cannot  keep  himself  in  all  companies. 
Keep  (v.)— care  for.     M.  M.  iii.  1,  n. 

Reason  thus  with  life  : 

If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 

That  none  but  fools  would  keep. 
Keep  (v.)— dwell.     V.  A.  n. 

And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keep. 
Keeps— i^velli.     M.  51.  i.  4,  n. 

And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies. 

Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  bravery  keeps. 
Kendal  green— livery  of  Robin  Hood.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Three  misbegotten  knaves   in  Kendal  green  came  at 
my  back. 
Kenilworth,  pageants  at.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  1,  i. 

Let  him  name  his  name;  and  tell  them  plainly  he  is 
Snug  the  joiner. 
Kerne.     H.  F^  iii.  7,  ;. 

A  heme  of  Ireland. 
Kernes.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  9,  n.     (See  M.  i.  2,  n.) 

Of  gallowglasses,  and  stout  kernes. 
Kernes  and  gaUowglasses.  M.  i.  2,  i.  (See  H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  0,  « .) 

Of  kernes  and  gaUowglasses  is  supplied. 
AVtcA— cask.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Thou  whoreson,  obscene,  greasy  tallow-ftetc/i. 
Key-cold — cold  as  a  key.     Luc.  n. 

And  then  in  hey-culd  Lucrece'  bleeding  stream 
Kill — ancient  word  of  onset  in  the  English  army.    L.  iv.  P,?;. 

And  when  I  have  stolen  upon  these  sons-in-law, 

Then  hill,  kill,  kill,  kilt,  kill,  kill. 
Killingworth — Kenilworth.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  n. 

5ry  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Killiiigivorth. 
Kind — kindly  affections.     A.  L.  iv.  3,  n. 

Whether  that  thv  vouth  and  kind 

Will  the  faithful'  offer  take 

Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make. 
A'lnd— natural.     Luc.  n. 

Conceit,  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind. 
Kindle  (v.)— instigate.     A.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

Nothing  remains  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy  thitlier. 
iCmd/!/— naturally.     T.  S.  Induction  1 ,  n. 

This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,  gentle  sirs. 
Kindly  gird — reproof  meant  in  kindness.    H.  6,  F.  P.  iii.  1 ,  k. 

Sweet  king!  the  bishop  hath  a  kindly  gird. 
'  King  Cophetua,'  ballad  of.     R.  J.  ii.  1,  i. 

When  king  Cophetua  lov'd  the  beggar-maid. 
King's  wards.     A.  W.  i.  1 ,  i. 

To  whom  I  am  now  in  ward. 
Kings,  of  o>ir  fear.     J.  ii.  2,  n. 

We  do  lock 

Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong-barr'd  gates, 

Kings,  of  our  fear. 
King's  chamber.     R.  T.  iii.  1,  ?'. 

Welcome,  sweet  prince,  to  London,  to  your  chamber 


I    King's  evil,  cure  of.     M.  iv.  3,  t. 

j  Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  neckn. 

I    A'iss,  as  a  form  of  affiancing.  H.S.  v.l,  n.  (See  G.  V    ii.'j, ,.) 

]  Let  me  unkiss  the  oatli  'tw  ixt  thee  and  me ; 

I  And  jet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss  't  w as  made. 

I    Kissing  cherries.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  i. 

I  Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries. 

I    iir«ee— used  as  a  verb.     Cor.  v.  1 ,  n. 

A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  knee 
I  Tlie  way  into  his  mercy. 

Knight,  use  of  the  term.     Cy.  iii.  1,  i. 
i  Thy  Caesar  knighted  me. 

Knight  of  the  Sun.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  i. 

Phoebus,— he,  that  wandering  knight  so  fair. 
Knot-grass— A  low  reptant  lierb.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  n. 

You  minimus,  of  liind'ring  knot-grass  made. 
Knots — beds.     R.  S.  iii.  4,  n. 

Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd. 
Her  knots  disorder'd. 
Knotted  gardens.     L.  L.  L.  i.  1,  i. 
Curious  knotted  garden. 


Labras—Ups.     M.W.  i.  l,n. 

Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  her<-. 
Lace  (v.) — embellish,  ornament.     So.  Ixvii.  n. 

That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve. 

And  lace  itself  with  his  society. 
Laced  mutton.     G.  V.  i.  1,  n. 

I, a  lost  mutton, gave  your  letter  to  heT,a.liicedmiiniin. 
Lad  of  the  castle.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

M  y  old  tad  of  the  castle. 
Lady  of  the  Strachy.     T.  N.  ii.  5,  n. 

The  lady  of  the  Strachy  married  the  yeoman  of  thr 
wardrobe. 
Lady  of  my  earth.     R.  J.  i.  2,  n. 

She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth. 
Ladyln-dch — female  harrier.     L.  i.  4,  n. 

Truth's  a  dog  must  to  kennel;  he  must  be  whippd 
out,  when  the  lady  brach  may  stand  by  the  fire  anc,  stink. 
Laid  on  with  a  trowel — coarsely.     A.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

Well  said ;  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel. 
Lamentation  of  the  French.     H.  F.  v.  Chorus,  /. 

As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French,  ike. 
Land  damn.     W.  T.  ii.  l,n. 

Would  I  knew  the  villain, 

I  would  land-damn  him. 
Lanterns,  ancient.     M.  A.  iii.  .S,  i. 

Bear  you  the  lantern. 
Lapwing.     C.  E.  iv.  2,  i. 

Far  from  her  nest,  the  lapwing  cries  away. 
Lasli'd  with  woe.     C.  E.  ii.  1,  n. 

Why,  headstrong  liberty  is  tash'd  with  woe. 
Latch  thein — lay  hold  of  them.     M.  iv.  3,  n. 

Rut  I  have  words 

That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air, 

Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them. 
Latch  (y.) — lay  hold  of.     So.cxiii.  n. 

For  it  no  form  delivers  to  tlie  heart 

Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  latch. 
Latch' d— licked  o'er.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  n. 

But  liast  thou  yet  latc/i'd  the  Athenian's  eyes 

With  the  love  juice. 
Xaie— lately.     R.  T.  iii.  1 ,  n. 

Too  late  he  died,  that  might  have  kept  tliat  title 
Late,  five  thousand.     T.  Ath.  ii.  1,  n. 

And  late, Jive  thousand. 
Late — recently.     Luc.  n.  I  did  give  that  life 

Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  hath  spiU'd. 
Lated — obstructed,  hindered.     A,  C.  iii.  9,  n. 

I  am  so  lated  in  the  world,  that  1 

Have  lost  my  way  for  ever. 
Latin.     T.  S.  i.  2,  i. 

Nay,  't  is  no  matter  what  he  'leges  in  Latin. 
Latten  bilbo — sword  of  thin  latten  plate.     M.  W.  i.  1,  n. 

I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo. 
Laugh  mortal.     M.  M.  ii.  2,  n. 

Like  an  angry  ape. 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven. 

As  make  the  angels  weep :  who,  with  our  splf<^n': 

Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal. 
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Laimch'd — lanced.     L.  ii.  1,?2. 

With  his  prepared  sword,  lie  charges  home 

My  unprovided  body,  launch' d  mine  arm. 
iaMnrf— lawn,  plain  among  trees.     H.  6,  T.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come. 
Laund — lawn.     V.  A.  n. 

And  homeward  through  the  dark  laund  runs  apace. 
Laund'ring — washing.     L.C.m. 

Laund'ring  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 

That  season'd  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears. 
Laundry— \a.nr\iei  or  laundress.     M.  W.  i.  2,  n. 

His  cook,  or  his  laundry. 
Laurel,  used  adjectively.     A.  C.  i.  3,  n. 

Upon  your  sword 

Sit  laurel  victory. 
Lavoltas.     H.  F.  iii.  5,  i. 

They  bid  us — to  the  English  dancing-schools. 

And"  teach  lavoltas  high. 
Law  and  heraldry.     Hi.  1,  n. 

Who,  by  a  seaVd  compact, 

Well  ratified  by  law  and  heraldry. 
Lay  6^— stop.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

Got  with  swearing — lay  by. 
Lead  apes  in  hell — die  unmarried.     T.  S.  ii.  1,  n. 

I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-day, 

And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hell. 
League,  war  of  the.     C.  E.  iii    2,  i. 

Making  war  against  her  heir. 
Leasing — falseliood.     T.  N.  i.  5,  n. 

Now,   Mercury   endue    thee  with    leasing,   for    tho-.i 
speakest  well  of  fools  ! 
Leave  (v.)— part  with.     G.  V.  iv.  4,  n. 

It  seems  you  lov'd  her  not  to  leave  her  token. 
Z^eaw— licence.     V.  A.  n. 

Chiefiy  in  love,  whose  leave  exceeds  commission. 
Leaven'd.     M.  M.  i.  1,  n. 

We  have  with  a  leaven'd  and  prepared  choice 

Proceeded  to  you. 
Leek,  custom  of  wearing  the.     H.  F.  v.  1,  i. 

Why  wear  your  leek  today  ?     St.  Davy's  day  is  past. 
Leer — feature.     A.  L.  iv.  1,  n. 

But  he  hath  a  Kosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you. 
Leer — complexion,  hue.     T.  And.  iv.  2,  jj. 

Here  's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  anoUier  leer, 
l.eese  (v.) — lose.     So.  v.  n. 

But  flowers  distill'd,  though  they  with  winter  meet, 

Leese'but  their  show;  their  substance  still  lives  sweet. 
Left  on  yuur  right  hand — being,  as  vou  pass,  left.     A.  L  iv. 
3,n. 

The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 

Left  on  your  right  hand. 
'Xe(/es— alleges.     T.  S.  i.  2,  n. 

Nay,  'tis  no  matter  what  he  'leges  in  Latin. 
Leiger — resident  ambassador.     M.  M.  iii.  1,  n. 

Intends  you  for  liis  swift  ambassador. 

Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  leiger. 
Lenten — sparing.     H.  ii.  2,  n. 

What  lenten  entertainment  the  players  shall  receive 
from  you. 
L'envoy.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  n. 

No  l'envoy,  no  l'envoy,  no  salve,  sir,  but  a  plantain. 
Less  than  kind.     H.  i.  2,  n. 

King.  But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son,— 

Ham.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  hind. 
Lesser  linen.     W.  T.  iv.  2,  n. 

My  traffic  is  sheets;  when  the  kite  builds,  look  to 
lesser  linen. 
Let  them  work.     M.  M.  i.  I,  n. 

Then,  no  more  remains  : 

But  that,  to  your  sufficiency  as  your  worth,  is  able  ; 

And  let  them  work. 
Let  (v.)— stay.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

I'll  give  him  my  commission. 

To  let  him  there  a  month. 
Let  (v.) — forbear.     Luc.  n. 

When  CoUatine  unwisely  did  not  let 

To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white. 

Let  (v.) — obstruct.     Luc.  n. 

Who  with  a  lingering  stay  his  course  doth  let. 
/-«(.«— hinders.     G.  V.  iii.  1,  n. 

What  lets,  but  one  mav  enter  at  her  window  ? 
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Lets — obstructs.     H.  i.  4,  «. 

Unhand  me,  gentlemen  ; 

By  Heaven,!  '11  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me, 
Lett'st  slip.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

Before  the  game 's  a-foot  thou  still  lett'st  slip. 
Letter — syllable.     Cy.  iv.  3,  n. 

I  heard  no  letter  from  my  master. 
Letters,  formal  conclusions  of.     M.  A.  i.  1,  i. 

Ere  you  flout  old  ends  any  further. 
Letters,  ancient  forms  of  conclu.sions  to.     Luc.  n. 

So  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief. 
Level— a.im.     W.  T.  iii.  2,  n. 

My  life  stands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams, 

Which  I  lay  down. 
Levy.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  l,n. 

Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy. 
Lewd— wicked.     R.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

The  which  he  hath  detain'd  for  lewd  employments. 
Lewdly— wickedly.     H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  ] ,  n. 

A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent. 
Lihbard — leopard.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

With  libhard's  head  on  knee. 
Liberal — licentiously  free.     M.  A.  iv.  1 ,  n. 

Who  hath,  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  villain. 
Liberal — licentious.     0.  ii.  I,«. 

Is  he  not  a  most  profane  and  liberal  counsellor  .■' 
Liberal — unrestrained,  uncontrolled.     0.  v.  2,  n. 

No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  north. 
Licence  to  kill  (beasts  during  Lent).     H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  3,  n. 

The  Lent  shall  be  as  long  again  as  it  is ;  and  thou  shall 
have  a  licence  to  hill  for  a  hundred  lacking  one. 
Lie{y.) — reside.     L.  L.L.  i.  1,h. 

She  must  lie  here  on  mere  necessity. 
Lie  for  you — be  imprisoned  in  your  stead.     R.  T.  i.  1,  n. 

I  will  deliver  you  or  else  lie  for  you. 
XJe/est— dearest.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

And,  with  your  best  endeavour,  have  stirr'd  up 

My  liefest  liege  to  be  mine  enemy. 
Xi'es— sojourns,  dwells.     T.  N.  iii.  1, ;;. 

The  king  lies  by  a  beggar,  if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him. 
iies—dwells.     H.  6,  F.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

To  visit  her  poor  castle  where  she  lies. 
i?/W)-— thief.     T.  C.  i.  2,  n. 

Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter? 
Li'^arius,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.'     J.  C.  ii.  1,  i. 

Here  is  a  sick  man,  &c. 
Light  o' love.     G.  V.  i.2,!". 

Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  Light  u'  love. 
'  Lig^'t  o' love.'     M.A.  iii.4,  !. 

Clap  us  into  '  Light  o'  love.' 
Lightly — commonly.     R.T.  iii.  1,  n. 

Short  summers  lightly  have  a  forward  sprinj;. 
ii/ie—probable.     M.  M.  v.  1,  n. 

O,  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true  ! 
Likeness— comeUnesa.    M.  M.  iii.  2,  n. 

How  may  likeness,  made  in  crimes, 

Making  practice  on  the  times, 
ii'ftes— pleases.     G.  V.  iv.  2,  n. 

How  do  you,  man  .■'  the  music  likes  you  not. 
ii7iin(/— substance.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  3,  «. 

Well.  I'll  repent,  and  that  suddenly,  while  I  am  in 
some  liking. 
Limbeck — alembic,  part  of  a  vessel  through  which  distilled 
liquor  passes.     M.  i.  7,  n. 

And  the  receipt  of  reason 

A  limbeck  only. 
Limited— legaVized.     T.  Ath.  iv.  3,  n. 

For  there  is  boundless  theft 

In  liinited  professions. 

Limited — appointed.     M.  ii.  3,  n. 

I  '11  make  so  bold  to  call. 

For  'tis  my  limited  service. 
I/imiis— calculations,  estimates.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  1 ,  jt. 

And  many  limits  of  the  charge  set  down 

But  yesternight. 
Xm'd— delineated.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

All  the  pictures,  fairest  lin'd, 

Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 

Line.    T.  iv.  l,i. 

Come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 


LIN 


INDEX.— I. 


MAH 


Line — genealogy.     H.  F.  ii.  4,  rt. 

He  sends  you  this  most  mt'morable  line. 

In  every  branch  truly  demonstrative ; 

Wiliing  you  overlook  this  pedigree. 
Linen,  price  of.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  3,  i. 

Holland  of  eight  sliillings  an  ell. 
Lines — courses,  humours.     M.  W.  iv.  2,  n. 

Your  liusband  is  in  his  old  lines  again. 
Linstock — match.     H.  F.  iii.  Chorus,  n. 

And  the  nimble  gunner 

With  linstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touclies. 
Lion  in  Book  of  Job.     M.  M.  i.  4.  ;. 

Even  like  an  overgrown  lion  in  a  cave 

Tliat  goes  not  out  to  prey. 
Lions  make  leopards  tame.     R.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

Give  me  his  gage: — Lions  make  leopards  tame. 
List — ^limit, bound.    T.  N.  iii.  1,  jz. 

I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir :  I  mean,  she  is  the  list  of 
my  voyage. 
List — Abound,  barrier.     0.  iv.  1,  n. 

Confine  yourself  but  in  a  patient  list. 
Lists — limits.     M.  M.  i.  1,  n. 

Your  o^^Ti  science 

Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lists  of  all  ad?ice. 
Litters.     J.  v.  3,  i. 

To  my  litter,  straight. 
Little — miniature.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  «. 

The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  show. 
Little  world.     R.  S.  v.  5,  n. 

And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world. 
Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart.     M.  M.  i.  1,  n. 

Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 

Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart. 
Livelihood — ^liveliness,  cheerfulness.     R.  T.  iii.  4,  n. 

What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face , 

By  any  livelihood  he  show'd  to-day  ? 
Livery — suing  out  of,  the  nature  of.     R.  S.  ii.  1,  /. 

Call  in  the  letters-patent  that  he  liath 

By  his  attorneys-general  to  sue 

His  livery. 
Livery.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  3,  n.     (See  R.  S.  ii.  1,  i.) 

He  came  but  to  be  duke  of  Lancaster, 

To  sue  liis  livery. 
Livery  coats.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  3,  ;. 

Blue-coats  to  tawny  coats. 
Ximnp— actual ,  positive      A.  L. 

I  drave  my  suitor  from  hi 
living  iiumour  of  madness. 
ii»tn^— estate,  means  of  living.     L.  i.  4,)?.  f 

If  I  gave  them  all  my  living,  1  'd  keep  my  coxcombs 
myself. 
Load-star.     M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  ('. 

Your  eyes  are  load-stars. 
Lob— loohy,  lubber.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  1,  n. 

Farewell,  thou  lub  of  spirits,  I  '11  be  gone. 
Lockram — coarse  linen.     Cor.  ii.  1,  n. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 

Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck. 
Loggats.     H.  V.  1,  ». 

To  play  at  loggats  with  them. 
Lombardy.     T.  S.  i.  I ,  i. 

Fruitful  Lombardy, 

The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy. 
Lmg  of  you — through  you.     L.  L.  L.  ii.  1,  n. 

'T  is  long  of  you,  that  spur  me  with  such  questions. 
Long  one — ^long  reckoning.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

A  hundred  mark  is  a  long  ime  of  a  poor  lone  woman  io 
bear. 
Ljnging  (used  as  a  substantive).     M.  M.  ii.  4,  n. 
As  to  a  bed 

That  longing  had  been  sick  for. 
Lord  have  mercy  on  us — inscription  on  houses  visited  witli  the 
plague.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

Write  '  Lord  have  mercy  on  its'  on  those  three  ; 

They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies. 
Lord's  sake.     M.  M.  iv.  3,  n. 

And  I  think  forty  more ;  all  doers  in  our  trade,  and 
are  now  for  the  Lord's  sake. 
lyordship — authority.     M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  n 

Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 

Unto  his  lordship. 


1.  ?,  n. 

naad  humour  of  love,  to  i 


Loss — exposure.     W.  T.  ii.  3,  n. 

Poor  thing,  condemn'd  to  loss ! 
iMSt — caused  to  be  lost.     T.  N.  ii.  2,  n. 

That,  methought,  her  eyes  had  lust  her  tongue 
Lots  to  blanks — the  whole  number  to  a  proportion.  Cor. v.  a, 
It  is  lots  to  blanks 

My  name  hath  touch'd  your  ears. 
Louvre      H.  F.  ii.  4,  i. 

lie  '11  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake  for  it. 
Love — used  as  the  queen  of  love.     C.  E.  iii.  2,  n. 

Let  love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink. 
Lover — mistress.     M.  M.  1.  5,  n. 

Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embrac'd. 
'  Lover's  Complaint,'  ballad  of.     O.  iv.  3,  i. 

She  had  a  song  of  willow, 
i^'ers— companion.?,  friends.     T  N.  K.  v.  4,  n. 
Lead  your  lady  off; 

And  call  your  loveis  from  the  stage  of  death, 

Whom  I  adopt  my  friends  ! 
Lowted— treated,  with  contempt.     H.  6,  F.  P.  iv.  3,  r,. 

And  1  am  luwted  by  a  traitor  villain. 
Loxel — one  that  has  cast  off  his  own  good  and  welldc.     V 
T.  ii.  3,  n. 

Lozel,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd. 

That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 
;.ucilius,  capture  of, — from  North's  '  Plutarch  '     J.  C.  v.  •!, 

Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honour'd  in  his  death. 
Lucrece,  seal  of.     T.  N.  ii.  5,  ;. 

The  impressure  her  Lucrece. 
Lucrece,  Shakspere's.     Cv.  ii.  2,  i. 

'Our  Tarquin  thus 

Did  softly  press  the  rushes. 
Lucy  family,  arms  of.     M.  W.  i.  1,  i. 

The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish  ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old  co;it. 
Ludlow  Castle.     R.  T.  ii.  2,  i. 

Me  seemeth  good,  that,  with  some  little  train. 

Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be  fet. 
Lud's  town.     Cy.  iii.  1,  i. 

The  fam'd  Cassibelan,  who  was  once  at  point 

(O  giglot  fortune  !)  to  master  Caesar's  sword, 

Made  Lud's  town  with  rejoicing  fires  briglit. 
Luke's  iron  crown.     R.  T.  iv.  1,  i. 

Were  red-hot  steel,  to  sear  me  to  the  brain. 
Lunatics,  treatment  of.     T.  N.  iii.  4,  i'. 

We  '11  have  him  in  a  dark-room,  and  bound. 
Lupercalian  feast, — from  North's  '  Plutarch.'     J.  C.  i.  2,  t. 

Our  elders  say,  &c. 
Lurch'd.     Cor.  ii.  2,  n. 

And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since. 

He  lurch'd  all  swords  o'  the  garland. 
Lush.     T.  ii.  l,n. 

How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  ! 
Lustick— lusty .     A.  W.  ii.  3,  n. 

Par.  Here  comes  the  king. 

Lafeu.  Lustick,  as  the  Dutchman  says. 
Lutestring.     M.  A.  iii.  2,  i. 

His  jesting  spirit,  which  is  now  crept  into  a  lutestri-i:, 
I.ydgate's  description  of  Priam's  palace      Luc.  n 

And  little  stars  shot  from  their  fixed  places,  &c. 
Lvlv's  '  Euphues  and  his  England,'  passage  from.     H.  F 
'2,'i. 

So  work  the  honey-bees. 
Lyly's  '  Alexander  and  Campaspe,'  passage  from.  Cy.  ii.  3, 

Hark,  hark,  the  lark. 
Lym — limmer,  hunting-dog.     L   iii.  6,  n. 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym. 


M. 


Macbeth's  castle  at  Inverness.    M.  i.  5.  t. 
Macduff's  castle  at  Fife.     M.  iv.  2,  i. 
Maculate — stained.     L.  L.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

Most  maculate  thoughts. 
Mad—vii\A.     H.  6,  F.  P.  v.  3,  n. 

Mad,  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art. 
^fade  against  you — closed  against  you.     C.  £.  iii.  1,  n. 

Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  made  against  you. 
Magnijicoes — nobles  of  'Venice.     M.  V.  iv.  1,  n. 

Enter  Duke,  wi'.h  magnijicoes. 
Mahomet.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  2,  i. 

Was  Mah'/met  inspired  with  a  dove  ? 
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.Wata— mainland.     L.  iii.  1,h. 

Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  tlie  mmn. 
Main  of  light — mass,  flood  of  light.     So.  Ix.  ;;. 

Nativity,  once  in  the  main  uf  light. 
Crawls  to  maturity, 
il/afte  the  dims — make  fast  the  doors.     A.  L.  iv.  I,  n. 

Make  the  duurs  upon  a  woman's  wit. 
Make  (v.) — make  up.     A.  L.  iv.  3,  n. 

Will  the  fai'hful  offer  take 

Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make 
Make — invent.     M.  M.  i.  5,  n. 

Isab.  Sir,  malte  me  not  your  story. 
Make  it.     H.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  there  is  much  music,  excellent  voice,  in  this  little 
organ  ;  yet  cannot  you  7nahe  it. 
Makeless — mateless.     So.  ix.  n. 

The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makeless  wife. 
Makesniit  up — does  not  conclude,  decide.     L.  i.  1,  n. 

Election  makes  not  up  in  such  conditions. 
Malkin.     Cor.  ii.  1,  n. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 

Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
ilfato— mallard.     H.  4,  S.  P.ii.  4,  >?. 

There  is  no  more  conceit  in  him  than  is  in  a  mallet. 
Malt-wm-ms — drunkards.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

None  of  these   mad,    mustachio,    purple-hued    vKilt- 
worms. 
Afammenn^— doubting,  hesitating.     O.  iii.  3,  n. 
i  wonder  in  my  soul, 

AVhat  you  would  ask  me  that  I  should  deny, 

Or  stand  so  mammering  on. 
iVammefs— puppets.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  3,  n. 
This  is  no  world 

To  play  with  mammets,  and  to  tilt  with  lips. 
Man  my  haggard — tame  my  wild  hawk.     T.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 

Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard. 
Man  in  the  moon.     M.  N.  D.  v.  1,  !. 

Myself  the  manV  th'  mijon  do  seem  to  be. 
Manacle.     T.  i.  2,  i. 

I  '11  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together. 
Manage — management,  government.     J.  i.  1,  n. 

Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  must 

With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 
Mandragijra — mandrake,  a  powerful  opiate.     O.  iii.  3,  n. 
Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Tilane.     O.  ii.  1,  n. 

The  chidden  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds  ; 

The  wind-shak'd  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous  mane. 
Mane,  used  as  a  plural  noun.     V.  A.  n. 

His  braided  hanging  mane 

Upon  his  compass'd  crest  now  stand  on  end. 
Manes  of  horses,  superstition  respecting.     R.  J.  i.  4,  !. 
This  is  that  very  Mab 

That  plats  the  manes  ofhurses  in  the  night, 
il/anftinrf— masculine.     W.  T.  ii.  3,  n. 

A  mankind  witch ! 
il/anfimd— woman  with  the  roughness  of  a  man.    Cor.  iv.  2,  n. 

Sic.  Kts  you.  mankind? 

Vol.  Ay,  fool :  Is  that  a  shame  ? 
Manner.     L.  L.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  vith  the  manner. 
Manner,  taken  with  !/je— taken  with  a  stolen  thing  in  liand. 
H.  4,  F.  P.ii.  4,  «.     (See  L.  L.  L.  i.  1,  n.) 

Thou  stolest  a  cup  of  sack  eighteen  years  ago,  and  wert 
taken  with  the  manner. 

Manners— raoraXs.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 


If  thou  never 
must  be  wicked. 


good  manners,  tlien  thy  i 


Mansions,  old  mode  of  building.     H 
At  a  window  above. 

Mantua,  notice  of.     R.  J.  v.  i. 

March-pane — almond-cake.     R.  ,T.  i.  5,  n. 

Good  thou,  save  me  a  piece  o(  march-pane. 

JI/arcAes— boundaries,  borders.     H.  F.  i.  2,  n. 

They  of  those  marches,  gracious  sovereign, 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

Mark — cross.     R.  .1.  iii.  2,  t. 
God  save  the  mark ! 
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,    Mark — used  as  4n  interjection.     O.  ii.  3,  n. 

I  He  liath  devoted  and  given  up  himself  to  the  contem 

j  plation, — mark, — and    devotement    of    her    parts    aud 

graces. 
I    Marlowe's  '  Passionate  Shepherd.'     M.  W.  iii.  1,  i'^ 
j  To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls. 

j    Marlowe's  '  Hero  and  Leander,' lines  from.     A.  L.  iii.  3,  i. 
I  Dead  shepherd  !  now  1  tind  tliy  saw  of  might ; 

I  '  Who  ever  lov'd,  tliat  lov'd  no't  at  drst  sight  ?' 

j    Marseilles — pronounced  as  a  trisyllable.     A.  W.  iv.  4,  n. 

His  grace  is  at  Marseilles ;  to  whicii  place 
I  We  have  convi-nient  convoy. 

I    Martians,  house  of  the,  from  Plutarch.     Cor.  ii.  3,  i. 
What  stock  he  springs  of. 
j)far(fenias—lUh  of  November.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

And  how  doth  the  martlemas,  your  master? 
Masks.     G.  V.  iv.  4,  i. 

Sun-expelling  mask. 
Masks.     R.  J.  i.  1,!'. 

These  happy  masks,  that  kiss  fair  ladies'  brows, 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair. 
Master  person.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  2,n. 

Good  morrow,  master  person. 
Master  of  fence.     M.  W.  i.  1,  ;'. 

At  sword  and  dagger  with  a  master  offence. 
Mastick.     T.  C.  i.  3,  n. 

When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastick  jaws. 
Mated — made  senseless.     C.  E.  iii.  2,  n. 

Not  mad,  but  mated;  how,  I  do  not  know. 
Mated — amated,  dismayed.     M.  V.  i.  n. 

My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amaz'd  my  sight. 
Mated — confounded.     V.  A.  n. 

Her  more  than  haste  is  mated  with  delays. 
Material  fool —lool  with  matter  in  him.     A.  L.  iii.  3,  n. 

A  material  fool ! 
iliates— destroys,  confounds.     H.  C,  S.  P.  iii.  i,  n. 
For  that  is  good  deceit 
Which  mates  him  first  that  first  intends  deceit. 
Maund—hasket.     L.  C.  n. 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund  she  drew. 
May -day.     M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  i. 
To  do  observance  to  c 
Mazes.     T.  iii.  3,  ;'. 

Here  's  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 
Through  forthrights  and  meanders. 
jV/eai'rf— compounded.     M.  M.  iv.  2,  n. 

Were  he  meal'd 
With  that  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous. 
Mean  (in  music) — tenor.     G.  V.  i.  2,  n. 

There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  song. 
Mean  (in  music) — an  intermediate  part.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 
Nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly. 
J/eans— tenors,  intermediate  voices.     W.  T.  iv.  2,  i. 

Means  and  basses. 
Means — resources,  pow  ers,  capacities.     L.  iv.  1 ,  n. 
Full  oft  't  is  seen 
Our  means  secure  us  ;  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities. 
Meant  love — meant  as  love.     R.  J.  iii.  5,  n. 

But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 
Measure — grave  dance.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  gra.ss. 
Measure.     R.  .1.  i.  4,  i. 

We  '11  measure  them  a  measure. 
Measures — solemn  dances.     J.  iii.  1,  n. 

Clamours  of  hell,  be  measures  to  our  pomp. 
Measures — grave  dances.     V.  A.  n. 

Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures. 
Med'cine  potable.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  n. 

Other  less  fine  in  carat  is  more  precious. 
Preserving  life  in  med'cine  potable. 
Medea,  Ovid's  invocation  of.     T.  v.  1,  i. 
Ye  elves  of  hills. 

Meeds-merits.     H.  6,  T.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds. 
Meet — even.     M.  A.  i.  1,  n. 

He  'U  be  rneet  with  you,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Meiny — retinue,  attendants.     L.  ii.  4,  n. 

They  snmmon'd  up  their  meiny,  straight  took  liorse. 
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Mendicancv,  laws  for  the  suppression  of.     L.  iii.  4,  >. 

Whipped  from  tything  to  tything,  and  stocli.e<l,   pu- 
nished, and  imprisoned. 
Menial  servants  and  porters  of  Italy.     R.  J.  iv.  4,  i. 

Enter  servants  ^^■ith  spits,  logs,  and  baskets. 
Merchant — merchant-vessel.     T.  ii.  1,  n. 

'J'lie  masters  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant, 

Have  just  our  theme  of  woe. 
Merchant,  used  in  opposition  to  gentleman.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  i. 

What  saucy  merchant  was  this  ? 
Mercv — reference  to  Ecclesiasticus.     M.  V.  Iv.  1,  j. 

'  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd. 
Mere — sole,  unmixed,  absolute.     M.  M.  v.  \,n. 
Upon  his  mere  request. 
Mere — absolute.     H.  E.  iii.  2,  n. 

To  the  mere  undoing 

Ofall  the  kingdom. 
Mere — entire.     O.  ii.  9,  n. 

Certain  tidings  now  arrived,  importing  the  mere  per- 
dition of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
jlfo-e— absolute,  certain.     P.  iv.  3,  n. 

Seldom  but  that  pity  begets  you  a  good  opinion,  and 
that  opinion  a  mere  profit. 
iWere— absolute.     T.  N.  K.  ii.  2,  n. 

I  see  two  comforts  rising,  two  mere  blessings, 
iliered— marked,  limited.    A.  C.  iii.  11 ,  n. 

At  such  a  point, 

"When  half  to  half  the  world  oppos'd,  he  being 

The  mered  question. 
Merely — absolutely.     T.  i.  l,n. 

We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drunkards. 
Merely — entirely.     A.  C.  iii.  7,  n. 

The  horse'  were  merely  lost. 
Mermaid,  synonymous  with  syren.     V.  A.  n. 

Tliy  "maVafrf's  voice  liath  done  me  double  wrong. 
Messes.     W.  T.  i.  2,  t. 

Lower  messes. 
Metal  of  India.     T.  N.  ii.  5,  n. 

How  now,  my  metal  af  India. 
Metaphysical — supernatural.     M.  i.  5,  n. 

All  that  impedes  thee  from  tlie  golden  round, 

Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 

To  have  thee  crown'd  withal. 
.Methinks,  already.     W.  T.  v.  3,  n. 

Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  already — 

What  was  he  tliat  did  make  it  ? 
Mettle — temper,  disposition.     T.  N.  v.  1,  n. 

So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex. 
Mew'd — term  of  falconry.     R.  J.  iii.  4,  n. 

To-night  she  's  mew'd  up  to  her  heaviness, 
ilfic/ier— truant.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher  ? 
Miching  mallecho.     H.  iii.  2,  n. 

Marry,  this  is  miching  mallecho ;  it  means  mischief. 
Middleton's  '  Witch.'     M.  iv.  1,  ;. 

Black  spirits,  &c. 
Might.     M.  N.  D.  v.  l,n. 

Noble  respect  takes  it  m  might,  not  merit. 
Might— -power.     P.  P.  n. 

Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame. 

As  well  as  fancy,  partial  might. 
Mile-end.     A.  W.  iv.  3,  n.     (See  H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  ;  ) 

He  had  the  honour  to  be  the  officer  at  a  place  there 
called  Mile-end. 
Mill  sixpences.     M.  W.  i.  1,  i. 

Seven  groats  in  mill  sixpences. 
Milton,  notice  of  a  passage  in.     R.  J.  ii.  3,  t. 

The  earth,  that  's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb. 
Mimic — actor.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  forth  my  mim.ic  comes. 
Mine  enemy.     R.  S.  i.  3,  n. 

Norfolk, — so  far  as  to  mine  enemy. 
Mineral — mine,  compound  mass  of  metals.     H.  i".  1,  n. 
Like  some  ore, 

Among  a  mineral  of  metals  base, 

Shows  itself  pure. 
Mines — undermines,  seeks  to  destroy.     A.  L.  1.  1,  n. 

And,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my  gentility  with 
my  education, 
.Mingled  damask.     A.  L.  iii.  S,  n. 

Betwixt  tlie  constant  red,  and  mingled  damask. 
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Misconster — misconstrue.     H.  fi,  F.  P.  ii.  3, )?. 

Be  not  disraav'd,  fair  lady;  nor  misconster 
The  mind  of  Talbot. 
J/wer— wTetch,  miserable  creature.     H.  6.  F.  P.  v.  4,  ?, 
I  Decrepit  miserl  base,  ignoble  wretch  ! 

I    Miscreate — spurious.     H.  F.  i.  2,  n. 
!  With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 

Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth. 
Misprising — undervaluing.     M.  A.  iii.  1,  n. 

Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 
Misprising  what  they  look  on. 
Miss — amiss,  fault.     V.  A.  n. 

He  says  she  is  immodest,  'olames  lier  miss. 
Missingly— missing  him.     W.  T.  iv.  1,  n. 

But  I  have,  missmgly,  noted  he  is  of  late  much  retireu 
from  court. 
Mistaken — misapprehended.     H.  E.  i.  1,  n. 
I  am  sorry 
To  hear  this  of  him;  and  could  wish  he  were 
Something  mistaken  in  't. 
Mo — more.     Luc.  n. 

Why  should  the  private  pleasure  of  some  oao 
I  Become  the  public  plague  of  many  ino? 

i    Mo — more.     L.  C.  n. 

Found  yet  mu  letters  sadly  penn'd  in  blood. 
AfuiM— muiHed  up.     H.  ii.  2,  n. 

The  mubled  queen. 
Mock-water.     M.  W.  ii.  3,  n. 

Ah,  monsieur  M.ick-water. 
Model — thing  formed,  or  fashioned.     R.  S.  iii.  2,  n. 
And  that  small  model  of  tlie  barren  earth, 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 

Modena,  battle  near, — from  North's  'Plutarch.'   A.  C.  i.  4, ;. 
When  thou  once 

Wast  beaten  from  Modena,  &c. 
Modern — common.     A.  C.  v.  2,  n. 

As  we  greet  modern  friends  withal. 
Modern — trite,  common.     So.  Ixxxiii.  n. 

That  you  yourself,  being  extant,  well  might  shcrw 

How  far  a  modern  quill  doth  come  too  short. 
Modo  and  Mahu.     L.  iii.  4,  i. 

The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman  ; 

Modo  he  's  called,  and  Mahu. 
Moietv.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  l,n. 

'Methinks,  my  moiety,  north  from  Burton  here, 

In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours. 
Moieti/ — small  portion,  share.     L.  i.  1,  n.     (See  H.  4,   F.  P 
iii.l,n.} 

Curiosity  in  neither  can  make  choice  of  either's  7noiU;.. 
Moiety— -poition.     Luc.  Dedication. 

But  a  superfluous  moiety. 
Moiety — portion.     So.  xlvi.  n. 

And  bv  their  verdict  is  determined 

The  clear  eye's  moiety,  and  the  dear  heart's  part. 
Moist  star— moon.     H.  i.  1,  n. 

And  the  moist  star. 

Under  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands. 

Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse. 
Moll  Cutpurse.     T.  N.  i.  3,  i. 

Like  mistress  Mall's  picture. 
Mome — blockhead.     C.  E.  iii.  1,  n. 

Mome,  malt-horse,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch  ! 
Monarch.     A.  W.  i.  1,  n.     (See  L.  L.  L.  iv.  1,  n.) 

And  you,  monarch. 
Monarch  of  the  north.     H.  6,  F.  P.  v.  3,  n. 

You  speedy  helpers,  that  are  substitutes 

Under  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  north. 

Appear. 
Monarcho.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  1,  i. 

A  Monarcho. 
Monopolies  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     L.  i.  4,  i. 

If  I  had  a  monopoly  out,  they  would  have  part  on'!. 
Montagues  and  Capulets,  badges  of.     R.  J.  i.  1,  i. 

Here  comes  of  the  house  of  the  Montagues. 
Montanto— term  of  the  fencing-school.     M.  A.  i.  1,  «. 

Is  signior  Muntanto  returned  from  the  wars  .' 
Month's  mind.    G.  V.  i.  2,  n. 

I  see  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them. 
Monument  of  the  victory.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  3,  n. 

This  monument  of  the  victory  will  I  bear. 
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Mood— caprice.     A.  W.  v.  2,  n. 

I  am  now,  sir,  mud-died  in  fortune's  mnad. 
Hoods — manner.     H.  i.  2,  n. 

Together  with  all  forms,  moods,  shows  of  jrrief. 
Jlfoon— used  in  the  sense  of  month.     P.  P.  n. 

To  spite  me  now,  each  minute  seems  a  moon. 
Moor-ditch.     H.  4.  F.  P.  i.  9,  i. 

The  melancholy  of  Muur-ditch. 
Moors  in  Venice.     O.  i.  I,  ;. 

The  thick-lips. 
Jlforafce— comment.     V.  A.  n. 

Unlike  myself  thou  hear'st  me  mm-alize. 
Moralize  (v.)— interpret.     Luc.  n. 

Nor  could  she  moralize  his  wanton  sight. 
More gratuiate—moie  to  be  rejoiced  in.     M.  M.  v.  1,  n 

There  's  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate. 
More  and  less — great  and  small.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  1,  k. 

And  more  and  less  do  Hock  to  foUovv  him. 
More  and  less — greater  and  less.     M.  v.  4,  n. 

Both  more  andless  have  given  him  the  revolt. 
Morisco.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iii.  1,«. 

I  have  seen  him 

Caper  upright  like  a  wild  morisco. 
Morning's  love.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  i. 

I  with  the  morning' slow  have  oft  made  sport. 
Morning,  description  of,  in  '  Venus  and  Adouis.'     R. 

5,!. 

It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn. 
Morris-dance.     A.  W.  ii.  2,  i. 

A  morris  for  May-day. 
il/ojTi's-ni'ie— pike  of  the  Moors.     C. 

He 


ore  exploits  with  his 
horn  at  the  death  of 


le  that  sets  up  his  rest  to   do 
mace  than  a  morris-pike. 
Mart  o'  the  deer — note  of  the  hunter 
the  deer.     W.  T.  i.  2,  «. 

And  then  to  sigh,  as  't  were 
The  mort  o'  the  deer. 
Jloj-ta/ in /o%— extremely  foolish.     A.  L.  ii  4,n. 

As  all'  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love 
mortal  in  fully. 
Mortal — deadly.     0.  ii.  1,  n. 

As  having  sense  of  beauty  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
The  divine  Desdemona. 
il/o)-fa/— deadly.     V.  A.  n. 

Like  to'a  mortal  butcher,  bent  to  kill. 
Mortified  man — hermit,  one  indifferent  to  the  concerns  of 
the  world.     M.  v.  2,  n. 

For  their  dear  causes 
AVould,  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm, 
Excite  the  mortified  man. 
Mortise — hole  of  one  piece  of  timber   fitted  to  receive  the 
tenon  of  another.     O.  ii.  1,  n. 

What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them, 
Can  hold  the  mortise  f 
Mot — motto.     Luc.  n. 

And  Tarquin's  eye  may  read  the  mot  afar. 
Muiiwn— puppet-show.     G.  V.  ii.  1,  n. 

O,  excellent  motion  1     O,  exceeding  puppet  ! 
Motion— puppet-show.     W,  T.  iv.  2,  t. 

A  motion  of  the  prodigal  son. 
Motion — dumb  show.     Luc.  n. 

For  tlien  the  eye  interprets  to  the  ear 
The  heavy  motion  that  it  doth  behold. 
Motions — impulses.     H.  E.  i.  1,  n. 

(Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not,  but 
From  sincere  motions.} 
Motions.     H.  iii.2,n.     (See  G.  V.  ii.  1,«.) 

I  could  interpret   between   you   and  your  love,    if  I 
could  see  the  puppets  dallying. 
Motley— fool.  ,So.  cx.». 

Alas,  't  is  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view. 

Mimnt—M-oant,  Misenura.     A.  C.  ii.  4,  n. 

We  shall, 

As  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  the  Mount 

Before  you,  Lepidus. 
Mounted — term  of  falconry.     IT.  F.  iv.  1,  n. 

His  alVections  are  higher  mounted  than  ours. 

Mowes — mouths.     H.  ii.  2,  n. 
Those  that  wou'd  make  ; 
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Moys.     H.  F.  iv.  4,  n. 

Fr.  Sol.  O,  p.irdonnez  moy. 

Fist.  Say'st  thou  me  so  ?   is  that  a  ton  of  m/,J/s? 
Much  Orlando — a  great  deal  of  Orlando.     A.  L.  iv.  3,  n. 

Is  it  not  past  two  o'clock  .'  and  here  much  Orlando. 
Much — expression  of  contempt.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

What  with  two  points  on  your  shoulder.'  much! 
Mi'ch — ironical  and  contemptuous  expression.     T.  Ath.  i. 

3  Lord.  I  promise  you,  my  lord,  you  mov'd  me  much. 
Apem.  Much! 
Mufflers.     M.  W.  iv.  2,  i. 

I  spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler. 
Mulmutius.     Cy.  iii.  1,!. 

Mulmutius  made  our  laws,  &c. 
Murdering  piece— cannon,     H.  iv.  o,  n. 

This, 
Like  to  a  murdering  piece,  in  many  places 
Gives  me  superfluous  death. 
Mure— vail.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  n. 

The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  should  confine  it  in. 
Muscovites,  costume  of.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  i. 

And  are  apparell'd  thus, — 
Like  Muscovites,  or  llussians. 
Muse  (v.)— wonder.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iii.  ^,n. 

I  muse  my  lord  of  Gloster  is  not  come. 
Music- a  source  of  discord  amongst  the  commentators  upon 
Shakspere.     M.  V.  v.  1,  i. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Music  to  hear.     So.  viii.  n. 

Music  to  hear,  why  hear'st  thou  music  sadly  .' 
Musicians.     R.  J.  iv.  4,  i. 

Musicians  I  O,  musicians ! 
Musit.  ■  T.  N.  K.  iii.  1,  n.    (See  V.  A.  r..) 
You  hear  the  horns  : 
Enter  your  musit,  lest  this  match  between  us 
Be  cross'd  ere  met. 
Musits.     V.  A.  n. 

The  many  musits  through  the  which  he  goes 
Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 
ilTiws— scramble.     A.  C.  iii.  11,  n. 

Like  boys  into  a  muss,  kings  would  start  fortli. 
And  cry  '  Your  will  ?' 
Mutines — mutineers.     H.  v.  2,  n. 

Methought,  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes. 
Jl/j/  calie  is  dough — proverbial  expression.     T.  S.  v.  1 . 

My  cake  is  dough ;  but  I  '11  in  among  the  rest. 
My  some  rich  jewel— some  rich  jewel  of  my  own.     T.  N   u. 
6,  n. 

Or  play  with  my  some  rich  jewel. 
My  part  in  him  advertise.     M.  M.  i.  1,  n. 

But  1  do  bend  my  speech 
To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise. 
J/j/sfen'es— artificial  fashions.     H.  E.  i.  3,  n. 

Is  't  possible  the  spells  of  France  should  juggle 
Men  into  such  strange  mysteries  f 


Napkin — handkerchief.    O.  iii.  3,  n, 

Des.  Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  tliis  hour 

It  will  be  well. 

0th.  Your  napkin  is  too  little. 

Napkin — handkerchief.     L.  C.  n. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne. 
Napless — threadbare.     Cor.  ii.  1,  n. 

Nor  on  him  put 

The  napless  vesture  of  humility. 
Nashe's  '  Life  of  Jacke  Wilton.'     H.  E.  i.  3,  n. 

Of  fool,  and  feather. 
Nature's   productions,  philosophy  of  the   use   or  abuse  of 
Cy.  i.  6,  t. 

Whiles  yet  the  dew  's  on  ground,  gather  those  flow  ers. 
Nature's  copy.     M.  iii.  2,  n. 

But  in  them  nature's  copy  's  not  eterne. 
Nautical  knowledge  of  Shakspere.     T.  i.  1,  i. 

Boatswain,  &c. 
Needless — needing  not.     A.  L.  ii.  1,  n. 

First,  for  his  weeping  into  the  needless  stream 
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^'eelds — needles.    M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  v. 

Have  with  our  neelds  created  botli  one  flower 
IVceld — needle.     Luc.  n. 

And  griping  it,  the  neeld  his  finger  pricks. 
Ne'er  the  near— never  the  nearer.     R.  S.  v.  1,  n. 

Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here 

Better  far  off,  than  near,  be  ne'ei-  the  near. 
i\>,yi_fist.     M.  N.  D.  iv.  1,  n. 

Give  me  your  neif. 
Neif—^st.    H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n.    (See  M.  X.  D. 

Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif. 
Nephew — term  used  generally  for  a  relative. 


.1,7,.) 


Plan.  Declare  the  cause 

Mv  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  lost  his  head. 
'Mur.  That  cause,  fair  nephew,  tliat  imprisoned  i 
Nephctrs—gTAnisons.     0.  i.  1,  n.    (See  R.  T.  iv.  1,  n.) 

You  '11  have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you. 
Nciher-storhs — stockings.     L.  ii.  4,  n. 

When  a  man  is  over-lusty  at  legs,  then  he  v 
wooden  nether-stochs. 
New  made — regenerate.     M.  M.  ii.  2,  n. 

And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips 

Like  man  new  made. 
'  News  from  Scotland,'  passage  from.     M.  i.  3,  ). 

But  in  a  sieve  I'll  thither  sail. 
i\''e,rt— nearest.     A.  W.  i.  2,  n. 

And  I  speak  the  truth  the  ne.vt  way. 
i\''/cf— affected.     A.  L.  iv.  ] ,  n. 

Nor  the  lady's  [melancholy],  which  is  nice. 
i\7ce— weak.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

Hence  therefore,  thou  nice  crutch. 
iS'fCs— slight.     R.  J.  iii.  l.n. 

Bade  him  bethink 

How  nice  the  quarrel  was. 
iVice— trivial.     R.  J.  v.  2,  n. 

The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge 

Of  dear  import. 
iVici— reckoning.     O.  V.  iv.  2,  n. 

He  loved  her  out  of  all  r.icli. 
Nicks  him  like  a  fool.     C.  E.  v.  1,  n. 

His  man  with  scissars  niclis  him  like  afuoL 
Niece — grand-daughter.     R.  T.  iv.  l,n. 

Who  meets  us  here  ? — my  niece  Plantagenet. 
Night-rule— night-Teve\.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  n. 

Wliat  night-rule  now  about  this  haunted  grove. 
Nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence.     So.  Ixxxvi.  n. 

He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost 

Which  night!;/  gulls  him  with  intelligence. 
Nights  of  the  earlv  summer  of  the  north  of  Europe.  H.  i 

But,  look,  the  morn.  Sec. 
Nile,  rise  of  the.     A.  C.  ii.  7,  i. 

They  take  the  flow  o'  the  Alle,  &c. 
Nine  worthies.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  i. 

Pageant  of  the  nine  worthies. 
Nine  men's  morris.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2, )'. 

The  nine  men's  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud. 
Nine  years  old — during  nine  years.     M.  M.  iv.  2,  n. 

One  that  is  a  prisoner  nine  years  old. 
Nine  moons  wasted — nine  months  unemployed.     O.  i.  3. 

For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pit 

Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  us'd 

Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field. 
Nopoynt — the  double  negative  of  the  French.  L.  L.  L.  ii 
'  Biron.     Will  you  prick  "t  with  your  eye  .' 

Rosaline.  Nopoynt,  with  my  knife. 
No  more — say  no  more.     T.  i.  2,  n. 

Ariel.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out  ?  no  more. 
No  manner  person — no  sort  of  person.     R.  T.  iii.  b,n. 
Give  order,  tliat  no  manner  person 

Have,  any  time,  recourse  unto  the  princes. 
No  reason  can  sound  his  state  in  safety.     T.  Ath.  ii.  1, 
It  cannot  hold  ;  no  reason 

Can  sound  his  state  in  safety. 
No  deal — in  no  degree.     P.  P.  n. 

My  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  «■»  deal. 
Nobless  English— EngMsh  nobility.     H .  F.  iii.  1 ,  n. 

On,  on,  you  nobless  English. 
Nobody.     T.  iii.2,  f. 

The  picture  of  Nobody. 


being  alwa^•s 


iVoj'se— band  of  musicians.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  7i. 

And  see  if  tliou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  noise  ;   !ri 
Tear-sheet  would  fain  liave  some  music. 
A^oise — music  of  the  hautboys.     M.  iv.  1,  n. 

Why  sinks  that  cauldron,  and  what  noise  is  tliis  ? 
Non-payment — penalty  for.     "V.  A.  n. 

Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should  double, 
Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble  .■" 
None  fur  me — none,  on  my  part.     R.  S.  i.  4,  n. 

'Faith,  none  for  me. 
Notice — once,  the  one  thing  in  question.      H.  4,  ^.  V.  \ 
I  have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce. 
!    Nook-shotten.     H.  F.  iii.  5,  n. 
j  In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion. 

I    Noontide  ]irick — point  of  noon.     Luc.  n. 
'  Ere  lie  arrive  his  weary  no  ntide  prich. 

I    Nor  here,  nor  here,  nor  what  ensues.     Cy.  iii.  2,  n. 
j  I  see  before  me,  man  ;  nw  here,  nor  here. 

Nor  what  ensues,  but  have  a  fog  in  them. 
!  Not  thinking  on — being  forgotten.  H.  iii.  2,  n. 
j  Or  else  shall  be  sufi'er  not  thinking  un. 

Note — knowledge.     L.  iii.  l,n. 
I  Sir,  I  do  know  you ; 

And  dare,  upon  the  warrant  of  my  note. 
Commend  a  dear  thing  to  you. 
Noted  weed — dress  known  and  familiar,  thi 
the  same.     So.  Ixxvi.  n. 

Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same, 
And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed  ? 
Nott-pated — with  the  hair  cut  close.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern  jerkin,  crystal  button, 
nott-pated,  agate-ring. 
Nourish.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

Our  isle  be  made  a  nourish  of  salt  tears. 
Novum— a.  game  at  dice.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

Abate  a  throw  at  novum,  and  the  whole  world  again 
Cannot  prick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  his  vein. 
Now  my  dear  lady.     T.  i.  2,  n. 

Bountiful  Fortune, 
Now  my  dear  lady,  hath  many  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore. 
Nowl— noil,  head.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  n. 

An  ass's  nowl  I  fixed  on  his  head. 
Number' d —numerous,  numberous.     Cy.  i.  7,;,. 
And  the  twinn'd  stones 
Upon  the  number'd  beach. 
Number's  altered — the  number  of  tlie  metrical  feut  is  aitercJ. 
T.  N   ii.  5,n. 

What  follows  ?— the  number  's  altered ! 
Numb'ring  clock.     R.  S.  v.  5,  n. 

I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  Time  waste  me. 
For  now  hath  Time  made  me  his  numb'ring  clock 
Nurture — education.     A.  L  ii.  7,  n. 

Yet  am  I  inland  bred, 
And  know  some  nurture. 
Nuthook.     M.  W.  i.  1,  n. 

If  you  run  the  nuthook's  humour  on  me. 


o. 


Oaths  upon  the  sword.     H.  i.  5,  i. 

Upon  my  sivord. 
Oberon  and  Titania.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  f. 

Ill  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania. 
Objected — proposed,  suggested.     H.  6,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n 

Good  master  Vernon,  it  is  well  objected. 
OJseguwMS— performing  obsequies.     H.  6,  T.  P.  ii.  ; 

My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell ; 

And  so  obsequious  will  thy  father  be. 
Obsequious — funereal.     H.  i.  2,  n. 

And  the  survivor  bound 

In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 

To  do  obsequious  sorrow. 
Obsequious— funeieid.     So.  xxxi.  n. 

How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 

Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  from  mine  ey 
Obsequiously— •performing  obsequies.     R.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

While  I  awhile  obsequiously  lament 

The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster. 
Observed  as  they  flew.     L.  C.  n. 

And  had  let  go  by 

The  swiftest  hours  observed  as  thiyjleiv. 
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Ofotac/;;— obstinate.    H.  6,  F.  P.  v.  4,  ». 

Fie,  Joan  !  that  thou  wilt  be  so  rhitade  I 
Octavia  and  Octaviiis  Cajsar,  meeting'  of,— from  North's  '  PI 
tarch.'     A.  C.  iii.  4,  i. 

A  more  unhappy  lady,  &c. 
Odd-even.     O.  i.l,n. 

At  this  odd-even  and  dull  watch  o'  the  night. 
O'erparted — not  equal  to  a  part.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

A  little  o'erparted. 
O'er-raught — over-reached.     C.  E.  i.  1,  n. 

The  villain  is  o'er-raught  of  all  my  money. 
O'er-look'd — enchanted.     M.  V.  iii.  g,  n. 
Beshrew  your  eyes, 
They  have  o'er-look'd  me. 
O'er-died— re-died.     V/.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

But  were  they  false 
As  o'er-died  blacks. 
O'erstraw'd — o'erstrewed.    V.  A.  «. 

The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstraw'd 
With  sweets  that  shall  the  truest  sight  beguile. 
Oes — circles.    M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  n. 

Than  all  yon  fiery  oes,  and  eyes  of  light. 
Of  all  loves.     M.  W.  ii.  2,  «. 

Send  her  your  little  page,  of  all  loves. 
Of  all  foi>«s— M.'n.  D.  ii.  3. 

Speak,  of  all  loves. 
Of  season — when  in  season.     M.  M.  ii.  2,  n. 

Even  for  our  kitchens 
We  kill  the  fowl  of  season. 
Of  your  answer— (oi  you  to  ausv.er.     M.  M.  ii.  4,  n. 
You  granting  of  my  suit. 
If  that  be  sin,  I  '11  make  it  ray  morn  prayer 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine 
And  nothing  of  your  answer. 
O/— witli.     M.  i.  2,  n. 

From  the  western  isles 
0/kernes  and  gallowglasses  is  supplied. 
Of  rashness — on  account  of  rashness.     A.  C.  ii.  2,  ii. 
If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
Were  well  deserved  of  rashness. 
Of  all  'say'd  yet— of  all  who  have  essayed  yet.     P.  i.  I,  n. 

Of  all  'say'd  yet,  mayst  thou  prove  prosperous. 
Off-cappd.     0.  i.  1,  «. 

Three  great  ones  of  the  city. 
In  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 
OJf-'-cupp'd  to  him. 
O^enn^;— assailing.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 
We  of  the  (ffering  side 
Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement. 
Office — business.     T.  i.  1,  n. 

A  plague  upon  this  howling  !  they  are  louder  tlian  1 
weather,  or  our  office. 
Officers  of  night — night  guard.     O.  i.  1,  n. 

And  raise  some  special  officers  of  night. 
Offices  of  a  mansion.     R.  S.  i.  2,  i. 

Unpeopled  offces. 
Offices — rooms  of  hospitality.     T.  Ath.  ii.  2,  n. 
When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppress'd 
With  riotous  feeders. 
Old  news — rare  news.     T.  S.  iii.  2,  n. 

Master,  master  !  news,  old  news. 
Old  coil — great  bustle.     M.  A.  v.  2,  n. 

Yonder  's  old  coil  at  home. 
Old-faced  ancient — old  patched-up  standard.  II.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  2 
Ten   times  more  dishonourable  ragged  than   an  i. 
faced  ancient. 
Old  utis — extreme  merriment.     II.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

By  tlie  mass,  here  will  be  old  utis. 
Old— wold.     L.  iii.  4,  n. 

Swithold  footed  thrice  the  old. 
Omen — portentous  event.     H.  i.  1,  m. 

As  harbingers  preceding  still  tlie  fates, 
And  prologue  to  tlie  omen  coming  on. 
Omens  and  prodigies, — from  North's  '  Plutari'b.'    J.  C.  i.  I 

A  common  slave,  &;c. 
'  On  a  day.'     L.  L.  L.  iv.  3,  i. 

On  a  day,  &c. 
Om— let  us  go  on.     W.  T.  v.  3,  n.  It  is  requir'd 

You  do  awake  your  faith  :  Then,  all  stand  still  : 
On  :  Those  that  think  it  is  unlawful  business 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart. 
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And  struck  him  i 
-of.     J.  C.  i.  2, 


nee.     Cor.  ii.  2,  n. 
irquin's  self  he  rael, 
is  knee. 


And  be  not  jealous  on  me,  gentle  Brutus. 
Once  this — once  for  all.     C.  E.  iii.  1 ,  n. 

Once  this, — Your  long  experience  of  her  u  isdom. 
Once — once  for  all.     M.A.  i.  !,«. 

'T  is  once,  thou  lovest. 
Once — sometimes.     H.  E.  i.  2,  n. 

What  we  oft  do  best. 

By  sick  interpreters,  once  weak  ones,  is 

Not  ours,  or  not  allow'd. 
One — pronounced  on.     G.  V.  ii.  1,  n. 

Val.  Not  mine  ;  ray  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.  Why,  then  this  raay  be  yours,  for  this  is  but 
one. 
Oneyers.    H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

Burgoraasters  and  great  oneyers. 
Opal — gem  whose  colours  change  when  viewed  in  different 
lights.     T.  N.  ii.  4,  n. 

Thy  raind  is  a  very  opal. 
Open  room.     M.M.ii.  1,«. 

It  is  an  open  room,  and  good  for  winter. 
Ophelia's  songs,  rausic  of.     II.  iv.  5,  i. 

How  should  I  your  true  love  know 

From  another  one  ? 
Opinion— reputation.     H.  4,  F.  P.  v.  4,  n. 

Thou  hast  redeera'd  thy  lost  opinion. 
Opinion — reputation.     T.  N.  K.  iii.  6,  n. 

Might  breed  the  ruin  of  my  name's  ojnnion. 
Opposite  with — of  a  different  opinion.     T.  N.  ii.  0,  n. 

Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman. 
Opposite — adversary.    M.  M.  iii.  2,  n. 

Or  you  imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite. 
Or — gold  in  heraldry.     Luc.  n. 

Virtue  would  "stain  that  or  with  silver  white. 
Or  e'er — before,  sooner  than.     T.  i.  2,  n. 

I  would 

Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er 

It  shoUiQ  ine  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd. 
Or  e'er — before.     J.  iv.  3,  n. 

Two  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet. 
Ojis— fairy-rings.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  1 ,  n. 

And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen, 

To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green. 
Order — rule,  canon  of  ecclesiastical  authority.     H.  v.  \,n. 
Her  death  was  doubtful ; 

And,  but  that  great  command  o  ersways  the  order, 

yhe  should  in  ground  unsanctilied  have  lodg'd. 
Ordnance.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  3,  i. 

Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin. 
Orgulous — proud.     T.  C.  Prologue,  n. 

The  princes  orgulous,  their  high  blood  cliaf  d- 
Ostent — display.     M.  V.  ii.  2,  «. 

Use  all  the  observance  of  civility, 

Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 

To  please  his  grandam. 
0«p/4es— goblins.     M.  W.  iv.  4,  n. 

Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies. 
Outnfallivhooping — beyond  all  measure.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that  o/,;  of  ail 
whooping. 
Out  three  years  old — quite  three  years  old.     T.  i.  2,  n. 
Then  thou  wast  not 

Out  three  years  old. 
Out  of  all  cess— excessively.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

The  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess. 
Out  went  the  candle.     L.  i.  4,  n. 

So,  out  went  the  caudle,  and  we  were  left  darkling. 
Out — complete.     Cor.  iv.  .j,  n. 

Thou  hast  beat  me  out. 

Twelve  several  times. 
Oveijlown— hooded,  drowned.     M.  N.  D.  iv.  1,  n. 

I  would  be  loth  to  have    vou  ovojlmcn  with  a  luiiiev 
bag. 
Oversee  this  will.     Luc.  n. 

Thou,  Collatine,  shalt  oversee  this  will. 
Overture  for  the  wars.     Cor.  i.  9,  n. 

May  these  same  instruments,  which  you  profane. 

Never  sound  more,  when  drums  and  trumpets  shall 

r  the  field  prove  llatterors  !     Let  courts  and  cities  be 
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Made  all  of  false-fac'd  sootliinij,   where  steel    grows 
soft 

As  the  parasite's  silk  ! 

Let  them  be  made  an  overture  fur  the  wars  ! 
Ovid  s  '  Metamorphoses,'  passage  in.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  i. 
0  Proserpina  ! 

For  the  flowers  now  that  friglited  thou  lett'st  fall 

From  Dis's  waggon. 
Ow^d—o^yned.     R.  T.  iv.  4,  n. 

The  slaughter  of  the  prince  that  ow'd  that  crown. 
Ow'd — owned,  his  own.     L.  C.  n. 

O,  that  sad  breath  his  spongy  lungs  bestow'd, 

0,  all  that  borrow'd  motion,  seeming  ow'd. 
Owe — possess.     L.  L.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

For  still  her  cheeks  possess  the  same, 

Which  native  she  doth  owe. 
Owe— own.     C.  E.  iii   1,  n. 

Out  from  the  house  I  owe. 
5,  n. 
ces  we  do  not  owe  ; 

What  is  decreed  must  be. 
Owe,  aud  succeed  thy  weakness.     M.  M.  ii.  4,  )?. 
Else  let  my  brotlier  die, 

If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  lie 

Owe,  and  succeed  thy  iveahness. 
Owe — own.     So.  Ixx.  n. 

Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  shouldst  owe. 
Owe  (v.)— own.     P.  v.  1,  n. 

Where  were  you  bred  ? 

And  how  achiev'd  you  these  endowmeuts,  which 

You  make  more  rich  to  oive  ? 
Owes— owns.    J.  ii.  l,n.  Be  pleased  then 

To  pay  that  duty,  which  you  truly  owe. 

To  him  that  oives  it. 
Oa;es{— ownest.     L.  i.  4,  n. 

Lend  less  than  thou  otcest. 
Ox-yokes.     A.  L.  iii.  3,  i. 

Tlie  ox  hath  his  bow. 
Ot/es — proclamation  (pronounced  as  a  monosyllable).  M.  W. 
V.  5,  n. 

Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  oyes. 

P. 

Pack  (v.) — contrive,  arrange.     T.  And.  iv.  2,  n. 

His  cliild  is  like  to  her,  fair  as  you  are  : 

Go  pack  with  him,  and  give  the  mother  gold. 
Packings — intrigues.     L.  iii.  1,  7t. 

Either  in  snuffs  and  packings  of  the  dukes. 
Paddock— toad.     H.  iii.  4,  n. 

For  who,  that 's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise 

Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib. 

Such  dear  concernings  hide  ? 
Paddock— toad.     M.  i.  1,  n. 

Paddock  calls. 
Padua.     T.  S.  i.  1,  i. 

Fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts. 
Pageants.     G.  V.  iv.  4,  t.  At  Pentecost, 

When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd. 
Painted  cloth.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  t. 

I  answer  you  right  painted  cloth,  from  whence  you  have 
studied  your  questions. 
Painted  cloth.     Luc.  n.     (See  A.  L.  iii.  i.) 

Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw 

Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe. 
Paiocke— coin  of  about  three  farthings  value.     II.  iii.  2,  n. 
And  now  reigns  here 

A  very,  very— pawcfte. 
Pair  of  loses — armour  for  the  legs.     P.  ii.  1,  n. 
I  yet  am  unprovided 

Of  a  pair  of  bases. 
Pale  (v.)— impale,  encircle.     H.  6,  T.  P.  i.  4,  n. 

And  will  you.  pale  your  head  in  Henry's  glory  ? 
Palliament — robe.     T.  And.  i.  2,  n. 

This  palliament  of  white  and  spotless  hue. 
Pap  of  hatchet.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  7,  )?. 

Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle  tlien,  and  the  pan  of 
hatchet. 
Papers  (y.).    H.E.  i.  l,n. 

And  his  own  letter 

(The  honourable  board  of  council  out) 

Must  fetch  him  in  he  papers. 


'  Paradise  Lost.'     M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  i. 

Ah  me  !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read. 
Pa)-ce/-.(/!Vt— partially  gilt.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  1,  «. 

'fliou  didst  svvear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet 
Parish  top.    T.  N.  i.  3,  )'. 

Till  his  brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  aparish  top. 
Par/e— speech.     G.  V.  i.  2,  n. 

That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me. 
Parting — speaking.     Luc.  n. 

But  she,  that  never  cop'd  with  stranger  eyes. 

Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their parling  looks. 
ParffMS— perilous.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  1,  n. 

By  'r  lakin,  a  parlous  fear. 
Parlous — perilous.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd. 
Parlous — perilous.     R.  J.  i.  3,  n. 

It  had  upon  its  brow 

A  bump  as  big  as  a  young  cockrel's  stone .; 

A  parlous  knock. 
Part  I  had  in  Gloster's  blood — my  consanguinity  to  Glostej. 
R.  S.  i.  2,  n. 

Alas !  the  part  I  had  in  Gloster's  blood 

Doth  more  solicit  me,  than  your  e,xclaims. 
Part  with — depart  with.     C.  E.  iii.  1,  n. 

In  debating  which  was  best,  we  shall  part  with  neither. 
Partake  (v.)— take  part.     So.  cxlix.  n. 

Canst  tliou,  O  cruel !  say  I  love  thee  not, 

When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  partake}' 
Partaker— confederate.     H.  0,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  «. 

For  your  partaker  Poole,  and  you  yourself, 

I  '11  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory. 
Parfeci— shared.     H.  E.  v.  2,  n. 

1  had  thought 

They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  thera. 
PartCHfar— letter  of  detail.    H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  n. 

Here  at  more  leisure  may  your  highness  read  ; 

Witli  every  course,  in  his  particular. 
Parting  of  Antony  and  his  friends, — from  North's  '  Plutarch.' 
A.  C.  iii.  9,!. 

Friends,  come  hither. 
Parthians.     Cy.  i.  7,  i. 

Or,  like  the  Parthian,  I  shall  flying  tight. 
Ports— parties,  party.     H.  0,  S.  P.  v.  2,  n. 

Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  p«rts. 
Pash.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash,  and  the  shoots  that  I  ha'.e. 

To  be  full  like  me. 
Pass  on — condemn,  adjudicate.     M.  M.  ii.  1,  n. 
What  know  the  laws, 

That  thieves  do  pass  mi  thieves  ? 
Passage.     A.  W.  i.  1,  n. 

O,  that  had  1  how  sad  a  passage  't  is  ! 
Passed — surpassed.     M.  W.  i.  1,  n. 

The  women  have  so  cried  and  shriek'd  at  it,  tl>r,i  it 
passed. 
Passed — was  excessive.     T.  C.  i.  2,  n. 

All  the  rest  so  laughed,  that  it  passed. 
Passes— passages.     M.  M.  v.  1,  n. 

When  1  perceive  your  grace,  like  power  divine, 

Hath  look'd  upon  my  passes. 
Passes — excels,  goes  beyond  common  virtues.   T.  Ath.  i.  \   '*. 

A  most  incomparable  man  ;  breath'd,  as  it  were, 

To  an  untirable  and  continuats  goodness ; 

liepasses. 

J — surpassing.     H.  6,  T.  P.  v.  1,  n. 

O passing  traitor,  perjur'd,  and  unjust. 
Passionate — given  up  to  grief.     J.  ii.  2,  n. 

She  is  sad  and  passionate. 
Passy-measures  pavin.     T.  N.  v.  1,  n. 

Then  he's  a  rogue  and  a passy-nieasures  pavin  .  i  aits 
a  drunken  rogue. 
Patch — pretender.     C.  E.  iii.  l,n. 

Coxcomb,  idiot,  patch. 
Patch— fooh     M.  V.  ii.  5,  n. 

The  patch  is  kind  enough. 

Patch  a  quarrel.     A.  C.  ii.  2,  n. 

If  you  'U  patch  a  quarrel. 
As  matter  whole  you  have  to  make  it  with. 
It  must  not  be  with  this. 
Patched  fool— fool  in  a  particoloured  coat.   M.  N.  0.  Iv.  1,  n, 
But  man  is  but  a  patched  fuol. 
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Patient  (used  as  a  verb).     T.  And.  i.  2,  n. 

Patient  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon  me. 
Patine—smaW  llat  dish  used  in   the  service  of  the  altar.     M. 
V.  v.  \,n. 

Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patincs  of  bright  gold. 
Path  (v.)— walk  on  a  trodden  way,  move  forward  amidst 
observation.     J.  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

For  if  thou  path  tliy  native  semblance  on. 
Paucas  pallabris— few  words.     T.  S.  Induction  1,  n. 

Therefore,  paucas  pallabris. 
Paul's  walk.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  2,  i. 

I  bought  him  in  Paul's,  &c. 
Paved  fountain.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  n. 

Bv  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook. 
Pax.     H.  F.  iii.  6,  t. 

But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death, 

For  pax  of  little  price. 
Pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight — pav  the  full  price  of  our 
offence.     M.  M.  i.  3,  «. 

Thus  can  the  demi-god,  Authority, 

Make  us  pay  down  for  our  iiff'ence  by  weiyht. 
Pearls  down  sleeves — pearls  set  on  down  tlie  sleeves.     M.  A. 
iii.  4,  n. 

Set  with  pearls  down  sleeves. 
Peat— pet,  spoiled  child.     T.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

A  pretty  peat ;  't  is  best 

Put  flnger  in  the  eye — an  she  knew  why. 
Peer d— shaven.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

PeeVd  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  to  be  sliut  out  ? 
Peg-a-Ramsey.'     T.  N.  ii.  3,  i. 

Malvolio  's  a  Peg-a-Ramsi!y,  and  '  Tliree  merry  men 
we  be.' 
PeemA— siUv.     C.  E.  iv.  1,  n. 

Why,  thou  peevish  sheep ! 
Peise  (v.)— weigh.     R.  T.  v.  3,  n. 

Lest  leaden  slumber  yei'se  me  down  to-morrow. 
Peised — poised.     J.  ii.  2,  n. 

The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well, 

Made  to  run  even. 
Peize  (v.) — keepin  suspense,  upon  the  balanf-e.  M.V.  iii.  2,n. 

I  speak  too  long  ;  but 't  is  to  peize  tlie  time. 
Pelican.     H.  iv.  ■>.  i 

Like  the  kind,  life-rend'ring  jae/i'care. 
Pelleted — formed  into  pellets,  or  small  balls.     L.  C.  n. 

Laund'ring  the  silken  tigures  in  the  brine 

That  season'd  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears. 
Pe('(  (v.) — be  clamorous.     Luc.  n. 

Another  smotlier'<l  seems  to  pelt  and  swear. 
Pelting — petty,  contemptible.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  n. 

Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud. 
Pelting — paltry,  petty.     R.  S.  ii.  1,  «. 

Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm. 
Pelting— petty,  of  little  worth.  L.  ii.  3,  n.  (See  U.S.  ii.  1,  n.) 

Poor  pelting  villages,  sheep-cotes,  and  mills. 
Pc/tini/— petty.     T.  C.  iv.  5,  n. 

We  have  \ia.d  pelting  wars,  since  you  refus'd 

The  Grecians'  cause. 
Penalty  of  Adam.     A.  L.  ii.  1,  n. 

Here  feel  we  not  t\\e  penalty  of  Adam. 
Penitent — in  the  sense  of  doing  penance.     C.  E.  i.  2,  n. 

But  we.  that  knuw  what 't  is  to  fast  and  pray, 

Ate  penitent  for  your  default  to-day. 
Pe«ie— pronounced  as  a  dissyllable.     M.  W.  v.  5,  n. 

And  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  write. 

Pensioners.     M.  W.  ii.  2,  i. 

Nay,  which  is  more,  pensioners. 
Pensioners — courtiers.     M.  N.  D.   i.  l,n. 

The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be. 
Pennies.     M.  W.  ii.  2,  i. 

I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 
Penner — case  for  holding  pens.     T.  N.  K.  iii.  5,  n. 

At  whose  great  feet  1  offer  up  ray  penner. 
Pennyworth  of  sugar.    H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n.     (See  H.  4,  F.  P.  i. 
2,  i.) 

To  sweeten  which  name  of  Ned  I  give  thee  this  penny- 
worth of  sugar. 
Pepper  gingerbread — spice  gingerbread.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  1,  ;;. 
And  leave  in  sooth, 

And  such  protest  oi  pepper  gingerbread. 

To  velvet-guards,  and  Sunday"-citizens. 
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Pe)/eL{— assured.     W.  T.  iii.  3,  n. 

Tliou  3.rt  perfect  then,  our  ship  hath  touck'd  upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia  ? 
Pe)/ect— assured.     Cy.  iii.  1,  n. 

I  am  peifect 
That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms. 
Perfuming  rooms.     M.  A.  i.  3,  i. 

Smoking  a  musty  room. 
Pen'a|)Js— amulets,  charms.     H.  6,  F.  P.  v.  3,  n. 

Now  help,  ye  cliarming  spells,  and  periapts. 
Period — end.     M.  W.  iv.  2,  n. 

There  would  be  no  period  to  the  jest. 
Perish— useA  actively.     H.  6,  S  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

Because  tliy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they. 
Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret. 
Periwig.     G.  V.  iv.  4,  t.        A  colourd^erra/^. 
Perjure  wearing  papers.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  3,  n. 

He  comes  in  like  a.  perjure  wearing  papers. 
Perspectives.     R.  S.  ii.  2,  i. 

Like  perspectives,  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon. 
Show  nothing  but  confusion,— ey'd  awry, 
Distinguish  form. 
Pervert  (v.) — avert.     Cy.  ii.  4,  n. 

Let 's  follow  him,  and  pei'vert  the  present  wrath 
He  hath  against  liimself. 
Peruse  (v.) — examine.     H.  iv.  7,  n. 

He,  being  remiss, 
Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving. 
Will  not  peruse  the  foils. 
Petv-felluw — companion,  occupiers  of  the  same  seat.     K.  T. 
iv.  4,  V.  This  carnal  cur 

Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body, 
And  makes  tiev  pew-fellow  with  others'  moan. 
P/ieere— companion,  mate.     P.  i.  Gower,  n. 
This  king  unto  him  took  a  pheere. 
Who  died  and  left  a  female  heir. 
Pheese  (v.) — to  beat.     T.  S.  Induction  1,  n. 

I  '11  pheese  you,  in  faith. 
Philip  ?— sparrow  !     J.  i.  1,  b. 

Our.  Good  leave,  good  Philip. 
Bast.  Philip  f—sparrow  I 

Phill-horse  —  hoise  in  the  shafts.     M.  V.  ii.  2,  n. 

Thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  Dobbin  my 
phill-horse  has  on  his  tail. 
Philosopher's  two  stones      H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  make  liim  a  philosopher's 
two  stones  to  me. 
Phraseology  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth      H.  i.  2,  t. 
More  than  the  scope 
Of  these  dilated  articles  allow. 
Pick  (v.)-pitch.     Cor.  i.  1,  n. 

As  high 
As  I  could  pick  my  lance 
Picked —tnmmed.     L.  L.  L.  v.  1,  n. 

He  is  too  picked. 
Picked — spruce,  affected,  smart.     H.  v.  \,n. 

The  age  is  grown  so  picked. 
Picked  man  of  countries.     J.i.  1,«. 

Why,  then  I  Suck  my  teeth,  and  catechise 
My  picked  man  of  countries. 
Pickers  and  stealers — hands.     H.  iii.  2,  n. 

So  1  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealers. 
Pickt-hatch.     M.  W.  ii.  2,  n. 

To  your  manor  of  Pickt-hatch,  go. 
Picture — person.     G.  V.  ii.  4,  n. 

'T  is  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld. 
Pierced — penetrated.     0.  i.  3,  n. 

I  never  yet  did  hear 
That  the  bruis'd  heart  was  pierced  through  the  ear 
Piyu— settled,  pitched.     L.  ii.  1,  n. 

When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent. 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it. 
Pilcher — scabbard.     R.  J.  iii.  1,  n. 

Will  you  pluck  your  sword  out  of  his  pilcher  ? 
Pil'd  esteem'd.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  4,  n. 

And  craved  death. 
Rather  than  I  would  be  so  piVd  esteem'd. 
Pilgrims.     G.  V.  ii.  7,  i. 

A  true  devoted  pilgrim. 
I    PiV/'rf— peeled.     .\I.  V.  i.  3,  ?i. 

The  skilful  shepherd  pill'd  me  certain  wai.d.-i 
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Pillory.    G.  V.  iv.  4,  f. 

I  have  stood  on  the  pillmy. 
Pm— centre  of  a  target.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  n. 

The  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  bow-boy's 
butt-shaft.' 
Pin  and  web      W.  T.  i.  2,  n.  (See  L.  iii.  4,  t?.) 
And  all  eyes  blind 

\Vith  the  pin  and  web. 
P)"nc/*'d— painted.     G.  V.  iv.  4,  n. 

And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face. 
PmcA'd— petty,  contemptible.     W.  T.  ii.  1,  n. 

He  has  discover'd  my  design,  and  I 

Remain  a  pincKd  thing. 
Pinnace — small  vessel  attached  to  a  larger.     M.  W.  i.  3,  n. 

Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores. 
Picned  and  tnilled  brims.     T.  iv.  1,  n. 

Thy  banks  with  pinned  and  twilled  bmns. 

Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims. 
Pipe-wine.     M.  W.  iii.  2,  n. 

I  think  I  shall  drink  in  pipe-wine  first  w  ith  liim. 
Pipes  of  corn.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  i. 

Playing  on  pipes  of  coi-n. 
Pittie-ward.     M.  W.  iii.  1,  n. 

Marry,  sir,  the  pittie-ward,  the  park-ward. 
Place — abiding-place.     A.  L.  ii.  3,  n. 

This  is  no  place,  this  house  is  but  a  butchery. 
PfacM— honours.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

Thy  places  shall 

Still  neighbour  mine. 
Plantain-leaf.     R.  J.  i.  2,  i. 

Your  plantain-lea/  is  excellent  for  that. 
PtecAed— planked,  made  of  boards.     M.  M.  iv.  I,  n. 

And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  gate. 
Plantagenet.     J.  i.  1,  i. 

Arise  sir  Ricliard,  and  Plantagenet. 
Plate  armour.     H.  F.  iv.  Chorus, ;. 

\Vith  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 
Plates — pieces  of  silver  money.     A.  C.  v.  a,  n. 
Realms  and  islands  were 

As  plates  dropp'd  from  his  pocket. 
P/af/wrnw— plans.     H.  6,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

And  lay  new  platforms  to  endamage  them. 
Platonism.     H.  F.  i.  2,  i. 

For  government,  &c. 
Plausibly — with  expressions  of  applause,  with  acclamation. 
Luc.  n. 

The  TXomSins  plausibly  did  give  consent 

To  Tarquin's  everlasting  banishment. 
Flay-pheers — playfellows.     T.  N.  K.  iv.  3,  n. 

Learn  what  maids  have  been  her  companions  and^ay- 
pheers. 
Play  the  men — ^behave  like  men.     T.  i.  1,  n. 

Where 's  the  master  ?     Play  the  men. 
Pleach' d— folded.     A.  C.  iv.  12,  n. 

Thy  master  thus  with  pleach'd  arms. 
Please  you  wit — be  pleased  to  know.     P.  iv.  4,  n. 
Now  please  you  wit 

The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ. 
Plighted— plaited,  folded.     L.  i.  1,  n. 

Time  shall  unfold  what  plighted  cunning  hides. 
Ptot— spot.     H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

And,  in  this  private  plot,  be  we  the  first 

That  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign. 
Plvxk  oj"— descend.     H.  E.  ii.  3,  n. 

%       Old  Lady.  What  think  you  of  a  duchess  ?  have  you 
limbs 

To  bear  that  load  of  title  ? 
Anne.  No,  in  truth. 

Old  Lady.  Then  you  are  weakly  made  :  Pluck  (iff'  a 
little ; 

I  would  not  be  a  young  count  in  your  way. 

For  more  than  blushing  comes  to. 
Plurisy — abundance.     H.  iv.  7,  n. 

For  goodness,  gro^^ing  to  a  plurisy. 

Dies  in  his  own  too  much. 
P/Mr%— fulness.     T.  N.  K.  v.  1,  n.     (See  H.  iv.  7,  n.) 
That  heal'st  with  blood 

The  earth  when  it  is  sick,  and  cur'st  the  world 

Of  the  plurisy  of  people. 
Plutarch's  description  of  the  prowess  of  Coriolanus.     Cor.  i. 

3,!. 

To  a  cruel  war  I  sent  him;  from,  whence  he  returned, 
his  brows  bound  with  oak. 


I    Plutarch'snarrativeof  the  war  against  the  Voices.     Uor.  !.4,f.. 
Before  Corioli. 
Pockets.    G.  V.  iii.  1,  t. 
j  Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love. 

I    Pockets  in  stays.     H.ii.2,n.     (See  G.  V.  iii.  1,  i.) 
1  In  her  excellent  white  bosom  these. 

!    Poesy — motto.     H.  iii.  2,  n, 
j  Is  tliis  a  prologue,  or  the  poesy  of  a  ring .' 

Point — particular  spot.     M.  iv.  3,  n. 

With  ten  thousand  warlike  men. 
All  ready  at  a  point. 
Point-device — mlnutelv  exact.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n.    (See  T.  N.  ii, 
5,n.) 

You  are  rather  point-device  in  your  accoutrements. 
Point-device — exactly.     T.  N.  ii.  5,  n. 
j  1  will  he  point -device,  the  very  man. 

Point-devise — nice  to  excess.     L.  L.  L.  v.  l,n. 
I  Such  insociable  and  point- devise  companions. 

Poisons,  laws  respecting  the  sale  of.     R.  J.  v.  \,i. 

Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua. 
Poixe — balance.     O.  iii.  3,  n. 

Nay,  when  [  have  a  suit 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed. 
It  shall  be  full  of  poize  and  diflicult  weight. 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 
Poking-sticks.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  ;. 

Poking-slichs  of  steel. 
Polachs—Voies.     H.  i.  1,  n. 

He  smote  the  sledded  Polaclts  on  the  ice. 
Polled — cleared.     Cor.  iv.  5,  n. 

He  will  mow  all  down  before  him,  and  leave  his  pas- 
sage polled. 
Pomander.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  {. 

Pomander. 
Pomegranate-tree.     R.  J.  iii.  5,  i. 

Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate-tree. 
Pomewatcr — a  species  of  apple.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  2,n. 

Ripe  as  a  pumewater. 
Poor  fool  is  hang  d.     L.  v.  3,  n. 

And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd !    No,  no,  no  life. 
Poor  Juhn — hake,  dried  and  salted.     R.  ,T.  i.  1,  n. 

'T  is  well  thou  art  not  lish  ;  if  thou  liadst,  thou  ha''.st 
been  poor  John. 
Port—state,  show.     T.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

Keep  house,  and  port,  and  servants,  as  I  should. 
Poi't — appearance,  carriage.     M.  V.  i.  1,  n. 

By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port. 
Portable.     M.  iv.  3,  n. 

All  these  are  portable 
With  other  graces  weigh'd. 
Portage — port-holes.     H.  F.  iii.  1,  n. 

Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head, 
Like  the  brass  cannon. 
Possess  (v.)  -inform.     T.  N.  ii.  3,  «. 

Possess  us,  possess  ns,  tell  us  something  of  him. 
Possess  d — informed.     M.  V.  i.  3,  n. 
Is  he  yet  possess'd 
How  much  you  would. 

Possess'd — informed.     M.  M.  iv.  1,  n. 

And  that  I  have  possess'd  him,  my  most  stay 

Can  be  but  brief. 
Possess'd.     R.  S.ii.  1,«. 

Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possess'd. 

Which  ait  possess'd  now  to  depose  thyself. 
Possessions;  in  two  senses :   1,  lands;  2,  mental  endovment-s 
G.  V.  V.  2,  n. 

Thurio.  Considers  she  my  possessions  ? 

Proteus.  O,  ay  ;  -ind  pities  them. 

Thurio.  Wherefore? 

Proteus.  That  they  are  out  by  lease- 
Post  indeed.     C.  E.  i.  2,  n. 

If  1  return,  I  shall  be  post  indeed. 

Powder-flask.     R.  .T.  iii.  3,  i. 

Like  powder  in  a  skill-less  soldier's_^asfe. 
Power  of  medicine,  experiments  upon  the.     Cy.  i.  6,  i. 
Your  highness 

Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart. 
Practice — craft,  subornation.     M.  M.  v  1,  m. 

Or  else  thou  art  suborn'd  against  his  honour. 

In  hateful  practice;. 
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Practice— artifice.    H.  E.  i.  1,  n. 

I  shall  perish 
Under  device  and  practice. 
Prank'd  up — dressed  splendidly,  decorated.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  n. 
And  me,  poor  lowly  maid, 
Most  goddess-like  prank'd  up. 
Prayers  cross.     M.  M.  ii.  2,  n. 

Amen : 
For  I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation, 
Where  prayers  cruss. 
Precise.     M.  M.  iii.  1,  v. 

The  precise  Angelo. 
Precisian.     M.  W.  ii.  l,n. 

Though  love  use  reason  for  his  precisian. 
Preferred— offeied.     M.  N.  D.  iv.  2,  n. 

The  short  and  the  long  is,  our  play  is  preferred. 
Premises  of  homage — circumstances  of  homage  premised.    T. 
i.  2,  n. 

In  lieu  o'  the  premises 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute. 
Presence.     J.  i.  1,  n. 

Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land  beside. 
Presents  of  wine.     M.  W.  ii.  2, !. 

Hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's  drauglit  of  s?xk. 
Frest— ready.     M.  V.  i.  1 ,  «. 

And  1  am  prest  unto  it. 
ft-eit— ready.     P.  iv.  Gower,  n. 

The  pregnant  instrument  of  wrath 
Prest  for  this  blow. 
Prester  John.     M.  A.  ii.  1,  i. 

Bring  you  the  length  of  Prester  John's  foot. 
Pretence — design.     G.  V.iii.  l,n. 

Hath  made  me  publisher  of  tins  prete7ice. 
Pretence— design.    W.  T.  iii.  2,  ?i. 

'I'he  pretence  thereof  being    by  circumstances  partly 
laid  open. 
PrefCTce— purpose.     L.  i.  2,  n. 

I  dare  pawn  down  my  life  for  him  that  he  hath  writ 
this  to  feel  ray  affection  to  your   honour,  and   to  no 
other  pretence  of  danger. 
PreJerid— intend.     H.  6,  F.  P.  iv  'l,  n. 

And  none  your  foes  but  such  as  shall  pretend 
Malicious  practices  against  his  state. 
Pretend  (v.)— propose.     M.  ii.  4,  n. 

What  good  could  they  pretend  ? 
Pretended — intended.     G.  V.  ii.  6,  n. 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flight. 
Pretended — proposed.     Luc.  n. 

Reward  not  hospitality 
With  such  black  payment  as  thou  ha.st  pretended. 
Preuented— anticipated,  gone  before.     T.  N.  iii.  1,  n. 

I  will  answer  you  with  gait  and  entrance  :    But  we  arc 
prevented. 
Prevented — gone  before,  anticipated.     H.  6,  F.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 
But  that  I  am  prevented, 
I  should  have  begg'd  I  might  have  been  employ'd. 

Price  of  sheep.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  i. 

A  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 
Prick-Sung — music  pricked,  or  noted  down.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  n. 

He  fights  as  you  sing  prick-sung. 
Pricket.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  2,  n. 

"X  was  a  pricket. 

Prince  of  cats.    R.  J.  ii.  4,  n. 

Ben.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt .' 

Mer.  More  than  prince  of  cats. 
Principals —stionaest  timbers  of  a  building.     P.  iii.  2,  ti. 

Sir,  our  lodgings,  standing  bleak  upon  the  sea, 

Shook  as  the  earth  did  quake  ; 

The  very  principals  did  seem  to  rend, 

And  all  to  topple. 
PWncoj?— coxcomb.     R.  J.  i.  5,  n. 

You  are  aprincux;  go. 
Prizer.     A   L.  ii.  3,  n. 

The  bony  prizer  of  the  humoious  duke. 
Proia?— probable.     O.  ii.  3,  n. 

When  this  advice  is  free,  I  give,  and  honest, 

Probal  to  thinking,  and  indeed  the  course 

To  win  the  Moor  again  ? 

Pr'xess — summons.     A.  C.  i.  1 ,  n. 

Where's  FuWisCs pruccssf 
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Procures.     P.  P.  n. 

My  curtail  dog,  tliat  wont  to  have  play'd, 
Plays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid  ; 
With  sighs  so  deep, 
Procures  to  weep, 

In  howling-wise,  to  see  my  doleful  pliglit. 
Prodigious — preternatural.     J.  iii.  1,  n. 

Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swait, prodigious. 
Froface^much  good  may  it  do  you.     H.  4,  S.  P.  v.  3,  ». 

Master  page,  good  master  page,  sit :  proface  I 
Profession — declaration  of  purpose.     A.  W.  ii.  1,  n. 

With  one,  that,  in  her  sex,  lier  years,  profession. 
Projection— forecast,  preparation.     H.  F.  ii.  4,  n. 
So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  fllld  ; 
Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection, 
Doth  like  a  miser  spoil  his  coat  witli  scanting 
A  little  cloth. 
Prologue  arm'd.     T.  C.  Prologue,  n. 

And  hither  am  I  come 
A  prologue  arm'd. 
Prologue,  subjects  of,  noticed.     H.  E.  i.  ?. 
Promis'd  end— end  of  the  world  foretold  in  the  .Scriptures. 
L.  V.  3,  n. 

Kent.  Is  this  the  promis'd  endf 

Edg.  Or  image  of  that  horror? 
Prompture — suggestion.     M.  M.  ii.  4,  n. 

I  '11  to  my  brother : 
Though  he  hath  fallen  hy  prompture  of  the  blood. 
Pro«e— humble.     M.  M.  i.  3,  n. 

For  in  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect 
Such  as  moves  men. 
Prone— forward.     Cy.  v.  4,  n. 

Unless  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows,  and  beget  young 
gibbets,  I  never  saw  one  so  prone. 
Prone — having  inclination  or  propensity,  self-willed,  head- 
strong.    Luc.  n. 

O,  that^rone  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed  ! 
Propagation.     M.  M.  i   3,  n. 

Only  for  propagation  of  a  dower 
Remaining  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends. 
Proper-false — handsome- false.     T.  N.  ii.  2,  n. 
How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 
In  women's  w.axen  hearts  to  set  their  forms  ! 
Properties— a.  theatrical  phrase.     M.  N.  D.  i   2,  n. 

In  the  mean  time  I  will  draw  a  bill  oi properties. 
Prophecies.     L.  iii.  2,  i. 

When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter. 
Proposed— purposed.     H.  iv.  4,  n. 

Ham.  Good  sir,  whose  powers  are  these  / 

Cap.  They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 
Ham.  How  proposed,  sir  1 

Protest  (v.) — declare  openly.     T.  Ath.  iv.  3,  s. 
Do  villainy,  do,  since  you  protest  to  do  't 
Like  workmen. 
Proud  to  be  so  valiant — proud  of  being  so  valiant.     Cor.  i.  ". 
The  present  wars  devour  him  :  he  is  grown 
Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant. 
ProDost— keeper  of  prisoners.     M.  M.  ii.  1,  n. 

Enter  Angelo,  Escalus,  a  Justice,  Pnn-ost. 
Pruning — preening,  trimming  up.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  3,  n. 
Or  spend  a  minute's  time 
In  pruning  me. 
Public  shows.     T.  ii.  2,  ;'. 

Were  I  in  England  now,  &c. 
Puck.    M.  N.  D.  ii.  1,  i. 

That  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
Call'd  Rubin  Good-fellow. 
Puddei- — pother.     L.  iii.  2,  n. 

Let  the  great  gods, 
That  keep  this  dieadlul  pudder  o'er  our  head. 

Pugging.    W.  T.  iv.  2,  n. 

Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge. 

Puke-stocking— Tpuce  stocking.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  ii- 

Nott-pated,  agate  ring,  puke-stocking. 
Pull  in  resolution.     M.  v.  5,  n. 

I  pull  in  resolution,  and  begin 

To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend. 
Pump — shoe.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  n. 

W'hy,  then  is  my  pump  well  flowered. 

Pun  (v.)— pound.     T.  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

lie  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  iist 
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Pupil  nge — young  age.    H .  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Since  the  old  days  of  goodraan  Adam,  to  the  pupil  ncie 
of  this  present  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight. 
rurvhnse—theiu     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  re. 

Thou  shalt  have  a  share  in  our  purchase. 
Puritans.     T.  N.  ii.  3,  i. 

Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  jhall 
be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? 
Puritans,  allusion  to.     A.  W.  i.  3,  i. 

Tliough  honesty  be  no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt ; 
it  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown 
of  a  big  heart. 
Purl'd.     Luc.  n. 

Thin  winding  breath,  which  ^!irr<i  up  to  the  sky. 
Purpose — conversation.     M.  A.  iii.  1,  n. 

There  will  she  hide  her. 
To  listen  our  purpose. 
Push — thrust,  defiance.     M.  A.  v.  1,  n. 

And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance. 
Put  on  {y.) — instigate.     Cy.  v.  l,n. 

Gods!  if  you 
Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  never 
Had  liv'd  to  put  nn  this. 
Put  to  know — cannot  avoid  knowing.     M.  M.  i.  1,  n. 
Since  I  am  put  to  know,  that  your  own  science. 
Puts  the  period  often  from  his  place.     Luc.  n. 
Slie  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place. 
And  'midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks. 
Putter-out.     T.  iii.  3,  n. 

'OTiich  now  we  find 
Each  putter-out  of  five  for  one  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 
Pattest  up — puttest  aside.     R.  J.  iii.  3,  n. 

But,  like  a  misbehav'd  and  sullen  wench, 
Thoa  puttest  up  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 
Putting  on — incitement.     M.  M.  iv.  2,  n. 

Lord  Angelo,   belike,   thinking  me  remiss  in   mine 
office,  awakens  me  with  this  unwonted  putting  on. 
Puttock — worthless  species  of  hawk.     Cy.  i.  2,  n. 
I  chose  an  eagle, 
And  did  avoid  a.  puttock. 
Puzzel—Ahtj  drab.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  4,  n. 

Pucelle  or  puzzel,  dolphin  or  dogfish. 
Your  hearts  I  '11  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels. 
Pyramides — plural  of  pyramid,  used  as  a  quadrisyllable.     A. 

Rather  make 
My  country's  high  pyramides  my  gibbet. 
'  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,'  a  new  sonnet  of.     M.  N.  D.  v.  1,  i 
This  palpable  gross  play. 


Q. 

Quail  (v.)— slacken.    A.  L.  ii.  2,  n. 

And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail 

To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways. 
Qualify  (v.)  moderate.     .M.  M.  iv.  2,  n. 

He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 

That  in  himself,  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 

To  qualify  in  others. 
Quality— V.mA.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  3,  n. 

Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality. 

But  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy. 
Quarrel — arrow.     H.  E.  ii.  3,  n. 

Yet,  if  that  quarrel,  fortune,  do  divorce 

It  from  the  bearer. 
Quarry — prey.     M.  i.  2,  n. 

And  fortune,  on  his  damned  quarry  smiling, 

Show'd  like  a  rebel's  whore. 
Qvurt  d'ecu—a.  French  piece  of  money.     A.  W.  iv.  3,  n. 

Sif,  for  a  quart  d'ecu  he  will  sell  the  fee  simple  of  his 
salvation. 
Quarter-stalf  play.     L.  L.  L.  v.  3,  t. 

I  nill  not  fight  with  a  pole,  like  a  northern  man. 
Quat.     O.v.  1,7!. 

I  have  rubb'd  this  young  quat  almost  to  the  sense. 
Queazy — delicate,  ticklish.     L.  ii.  1,  n. 

And  1  have  one  thing,  of  a  queazy  question, 

Which  I  must  act. 
Quell— muTder.     M.  i.  7,  n. 


Who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  f 


QMfra— handmill.    M.  N.  D.  ii.  1,  n. 

And  sometimes  labour  in  the  qnem . 
y((p.S{— inquest,  jury.     So.  xlvi.  n. 

To  'cide  this  title  is  impannelled 

A  quest  of  thoughts. 
Question — discourse.     A.  L.  iii.  4,  n. 

I  met  the  duke  yesterday,  and  had  much  question  witb 
him. 
(2«est!onaJ/e— capable  of  being  questioned.    H.  i.  4,  n. 

Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape. 

That  I  will  speak  to  thee. 
Questioned-  conversed.     Luc.  n. 

For,  after  supper,  long  he  questioned 

With  modest  Lucrece. 
Questioning — discoursing.     A.  L.  v.  4,  n. 

W'hiles  a  wedlock  hymn  we  sing, 

Feed  yourselves  with  questioning. 
Quests— inqmsitions.     M.  M.  iv.  1,  n. 

These  false  and  most  contrarious  quests 

Upon  thy  doings. 
Quick — alive.     H  v.  1,  n. 

Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I. 
Quick  winds  lie  still.     A.  C.  i.  2,  n. 

0,  then  we  bring  forth  weeds 

When  our  quick  winds  lie  still ;  and  our  ills  told  us, 

Is  as  our  earing. 
Quiddits — quiddities,  subtleties.     H.  v.  1,  n. 

Where  be  his  quiddits  now  ? 
Quillet,  quodlibet — argument  without  foundation.     L.  L.  L. 

Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil. 
Quillets—quidlihets,  frivolous  distinctions.     H.  v.  1,  n. 

Where  be  his  quiddits  now,  his  quillets  f 
Quintain.     A.  L.  i.  2,  {. 

My  better  parts 

Are  all  thrown  down  ;  and  that  which  here  stands  up 

Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 
Quit  (v.)— requite,  answer.     H.  F.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  I  sail  quit  you  with  gud  leve,  as  I  may  pick  occa- 
sion. 
Quits— requites.     M.  M.  v.  1,  n. 

Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits  you  well. 
Quiver— nimble.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

Tliere  was  a  little  quiver  fellow,  and  he  would  manage 
you  his  piece  thus. 
Quote  (v.) — mark.     G.  V.  ii.  4,  n. 

And  how  quote  you  my  folly  ? 
Quote — pronounced  cote.    G.  V.  ii.  4,  n. 

I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 
Quote  (v.)— observe.     R.  J.  i.  4,  n. 

What  curious  eye  doth  quote  detoimities. 
Quote  (v.) — observe.     Luc.  n. 

Yea,  the  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 

To  'cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books, 

Will  quote  my  loathsome  trespass  in  my  looks 
Quoted — observed,  noted.     H.  ii.  l,n. 

I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment 

I  had  not  quoted  him. 
Quotes— ohseives,  searches  through.     T.  And.  iv.  1,  n. 

See,  brother,  see  ;  note  how  she  quotes  the  leaves 


R,  the  dog's  letter.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  i. 

R  is  for  the  dog. 
Rabatoes,  or  neck-ruff.     M.  A.  iii.  4,  i. 

Troth,  I  think  your  other  rahato  were  better. 
Rack  (v.)— strain,  stretch,  exaggerate.     M.  A.  iv.  1,  n. 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth. 

Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 

WTiy,  then  we  rack  the  value. 
Rack — small  feathery  cloud.     T.  iv.  l,;i. 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 
iJocft— vapour.     So.  xxxiii.  n. 

Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 

With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face, 
-broken,  discordant.     A.  L.  ii.  5,  n. 

My  voice  is  ragged ;  I  know  I  cannot  please  yoii. 
iJa^^rcrf— contemptible.     Lues.     (See  H.  4,  P.  S.  i.  1,  «.) 

Thv  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragcied  name. 
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Rnqned'st— most  broken,  torn.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.\,n. 
And  approach 
The  ragged' St  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring. 
Rain  (v.)— pour  down.    M.V.  iii.  2,  n. 

In  measure  rain  thy  joy. 
Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy— elcv&te  her  fancy.    M .  W. 
V.  5,  n. 

Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy. 
Rakes.    Cor.  i.  l,n. 

Let  us  revenge  this  with  our  pikes,  ere  we  become 
rahes. 
iJams— battering-rams.     H.  E.  iv.  2,  n. 
Like  rams 
In  the  old  time  of  war. 
Konj'ri— orderly  ranged,  parts  entire  and  distinct. 

Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt !  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  rang'd  empire  fall ! 
Ranb—fnW.    Y.A.n. 

Rain,  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank. 
Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank. 
)■-  anachronism  respecting.     R.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 
I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart. 
Where  it  was  forged,  svith  my  rapier's  point. 

M.  W.  ii.  \,i. 
I  have  heard  the  Frenchman  hath  good  skill  in   Ins 
rapier. 
Bons— transports.     Cy.  i.  7,  n. 

'■  What,  dear  sir, 

Thus  raps  you  ? 
Rapture— &t.    Cor.  ii.  1,  n. 

Your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry. 
Rascal— terra  given  to  young  deer,  lean  and  out  of  season. 
A.  L.  iii.  3,  n. 

The  noblest  deer  hath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascal. 
Rascal-me—\\Ve  a  lean  deer.     H.  6,  F.  P.  iv.  2,  ». 

Not  rascal-like,  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch. 
Ras'd — erased.    P.  i.  l,n. 

Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read 
Nothing  but  curious  pleasure,  as  from  thence 
Sorrow  were  ever  ras'd. 
Raugkt—TeSiChed.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  2,  «. 
And  raught  not  to  five  weeks. 
Raujht—\sMen  away.     H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  3,  n. 

His  lady  banish'd,  and  a  limb  lopp'd  off; 
This  staff  of  honour  raught. 
Raught—reacheA.    H.  6,  T.  P.  i.  4,  n. 

Come,  make  him  stand  upon  this  molehill  here. 
That  raught  at  mountains  with  outstretclied  arms. 
Ravin  (v.) — devour  greedily.     M.  M.  i.  3,  n. 

Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane. 
Rayed — covered  with  mire,  sullied.     T.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 

Was  ever  man  so  beaten  ?  was  ever  man  so  rayed  ? 
iJazei— slashed.     H.  iii.  2,  n. 

With  two  provincial  roses  on  ray  razed  shoes. 
iJozes— roots.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  n.  . 

I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two  razes  of  gmger. 
Re,  fa.     R.  J.  iv.  5,  n. 

I  will  carry  ne  crotchets :  I  '11  re  you,  I  '11  fa  you. 
Read  (v.)— discover.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

For  therein  should  we  read 
The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope. 
ReOff— counsel,  doctrine.     H.  i.  3,  n. 

Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  read. 
Rear-mice— hSits.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  3,  n. 

Some  war  with  rear-mice,  for  their  leathern  wings. 
Rear  of  our  birth.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  n. 

My  good  Camillo, 
She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 
She  is  i'  the  rear  ufour  birth. 
Rearly—envly.    T.  N.  K.  iv.  1,  ». 

■  Brother.  .   I  'U  bring  it  to- 

Daiigh.  Do,  very  rearly. 
Reason  (v.) — converse.     R.  T.  ii.  3,  n. 

■you  cannot' reosorj  almost  with  a  man 
That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  dread. 
Rcason'd — discoursed.     M.  V.  ii.  8,  n. 

I  reason'd  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday. 
Rebeck — three-stringed  violin.    R.  J.  iv.  5,  n. 
What  say  you,  Hugh  Rebeck  f 
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I    Recmving — comprehension.    T.  N.  iii.  1,  n. 
j  To  one  of  your  receiving 

I  Enough  is  shown. 

Rerheat — huntsman's  note  to  recall  the  hounds.  M.  A.i.l 

I  vnU  have  a  recheat  winded  in  my  forehead. 
1     RsC(rrd  (v.)— sing.     G.  "V.  v.  4,  n. 
I  Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 

j     Recirrder — flageolet,  or  small  English  flute.     H.  iii.  2,  n. 
!  Enter  one  with  a  recordei: 

Records — makes  music,  sings.     P.  iv.  Gower,  n. 

She  sung,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute, 

Tliat  still  records  with  moan. 
Red  lattice  phrases — alehouse  terms.     M.  W.  ii.  2,  n. 

Your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your  red  lattice  phrases. 
Redbreast.     Cy.  iv.  2,  i. 

The  ruddock  would,  &c. 
Reduce  (v.)— bring  back.     R.  T.  v.  4,  n. 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord, 

That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again. 
Reechy — begrimed,  smoky.     M.  A.  iii.  3,  n. 

Like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the  reechy  painting. 
iJe/eH'(i— refuted.     M.  M.  v.  1,  n. 

How  I  persuaded,  how  I  prav'd,  and  kneel'd. 

How  he  refell'd  me. 
Refuse,  technical  use  of  the  word.     H.  E.  ii.  4,  n. 

I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul 

Refuse  you  for  luy  judge. 
Regards — considerations.     L.  i.  1,  M. 

Love  's  not  love, 

When  it  is  mingled  with  regards  that  stand 

Aloof  from  the  entire  point. 
Regiment.     R.  T.  v.  3,  n. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  keeps  his  regiment. 
Regiment — government,  authority.     A.  C.  iii.  6,  n. 

'  And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull. 
i?e(/reets— salutations.     M.  'V.  ii.  9,  n. 

From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets. 
Reguerdon— recompense.     H.  6,  F.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

And  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 

I  girt  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York. 
Relapse  of  mortality.     H.  F.  iv.  3,  n. 

Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief, 

Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality. 
Rememher'd — reminded.     So.  cxx.  n. 

O  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remember'd 

My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits! 
ifemi'ss— inattentive.     H.iv.  7,  n. 

He,  being  remiss, 

Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving. 


Remm-se- 


ampassion 


A.  L.  i. 


It  was  your  pleasure,  and  ; 


•  own  remorse. 


Remorse — pity,  tenderness.     J.  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

The  abuse  of  greatness  is  when  it  disjoins 

Remorse  from  power. 
Remorse — tenderness.     'V.  A.  n. 

'  Pity,'  she  cries,  '  some  favour — some  remorse.^ 
Remorseful— compassionate.     G.  'V.  iv.  3,  n. 

'Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,  well  accomplish'd. 
iJemou'(i— distant.     M.  N.  D.  i.  l,n. 

From  Athens  is  her  house  remmi'd  seven  leagues. 
Removed — remote.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  j  ■■! 
chase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling. 
Removes — stages.     A.  W.  v.  3,  n. 

Here  's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 

Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,  come  short 

To  tender  it  herself. 
Render  (v.)— represent.     A.  L.  iv.  3,  n. 

O,  I  have  heard  liim  speak  of  that  same  brother, 

And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural       ^ 

That  liv'd  'mongst  men. 

Reneaques — renounces.     A.  C.  i.  1,  n. 

His  captain's  heart, 
Which  in  tlie  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneagues  all  temper. 

Renege  (v.)— deny.     L.  ii.  2,  n. 

Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks. 

Renew  me  with  your  eves.     Cy.  iii.  2,  n. 

Justice,  and  your  father's  vvrath,  should  he  take  me  ir 
his  dominion,  could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me,  an  you,  O  tK* 
dearest  of  creatures,  would  even  renew  me  with  your  err-.- 
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,  jRfpfa/— recall.     Luc.  n. 

I  sue  for  exil'd  majesty's  repeal 
Repetition  of  lines.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  3,  t. 

For  when  would  you,  my  liege,  or  you,  or  you. 
Repine  (used  as  a  substantive).    V.  A.  n. 

Were  never  four  such  lamps  together  mix'd, 

Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  brows'  repine. 
Report,  tu  his  great  worthiness— ray  report  compared  to  his 
great  worthiness.     L.  L.  L.  ii.  I,  n. 

And  much  too  little  of  th  at  good  I  saw, 

Is  my  repurt,  to  his  great  worthiness. 
Reproof— iisTpToot    H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  beg. 

As,  in  reproiif  of  many  tales  devis'd. 
Repugn  (v.)— resist.     H.  6,  F.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth, 

About  a  certain  question  in  the  law. 
Reserve  (v.) — preserve.     So.  xxxii.  n. 

Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme. 
Reserve  (v.)— preserve.     So.  Ixxxv.  n. 

While  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  compil'd. 

Reserve  their  character  ^\-ith  golden  quill. 
Reserve  (v.)  -preserve.     P.  iv.  1,  n. 

Walk,  and  he  cheerful  once  a^in  ;  reserve 

That  excellent  complexion  which  did  steal 

The  eyes  of  young  and  old. 
Resolve— be  firmly  persuaded.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

Resi/h-e  on  this  :  Thou  shalt  be  fortunate 

If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate. 
Respect — circumspection.     V.  A.  n. 

Like  the  proceedings  of  a  druiiken  brain. 

Full  of  respect,  yet  nought  at  all  respecting. 
Respect — prudence.     Luc.  n. 

Respect  and  reason  wait  on  wrinkled  age  ! 
Respective — having  relation  to.     G.  V.  iv.  4,  n. 

What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her, 

But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself. 
Respective— TegaiAfal.     M.  V.  v.  I,  n. 

You  should  have  been  respective,  and  have  kept  it. 
Respectivelg—Tespectfally.     T.  Ath.  iii.  1,  n. 

You  are  very  respectively  welcome,  sir. 
Resty — rusty,  spoiled  for  want  of  use.     Cy.  iii.  6,  n. 
Resty  sloth 

Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. 
Retail'd— retold.    R.  T.  iii.  l,n. 

Methinks,  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age. 

As 't  were  retaiVd  to  all  posterity. 
iJetiVes— retreats.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  3,  n. 
And  thou  hast  talk'd 

Of  sallies  and  retires. 
Retiring — used  in  the  sense  of  coming  back  again.     Luc.  n. 

Line  poor  retiring  minute  in  an  age 

Would  purchase  thee  a  thousand  thousand  friends. 
Revolution — change  of  circumstances.     A.  C.  i.  2,  n. 
The  present  pleasure, 

By  revolutiim  lowering,  does  become 

The  opposite  of  itself. 
Reworded — echoed.     L.  C.  n. 

From  olTa  hill  whose  concave  womb  reworded 

A  plaintful  story  from  a  sistering  vale. 
Rhodope's,  or  Memphis.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  6,  n. 

A  statelier  pyramis  to  her  I  '11  rear, 

Than  Rhodope's,  or  Memphis,  ever  was. 
Riaito,  the.     M.  V.  i.  3,  i 

What  news  on  the  Rialto  ? 
Richard  Coeur  de-Lion  and  the  lion,  combat  of.     J.  i.  1,  f. 

The  auiess  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight. 

Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
Richest  coat — highest  descent.     L.  C.  n. 

For  she  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat. 
Rides  the  wild  mare — plays  at  see-saw.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii,  4,  n. 

And  rides  the  wild  mare  with  the  boys. 
Ri'i/yZ— ringed  circle.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  n. 
This  ii  a  sleep, 

That  from  this  golden  rigol  hath  divorc'd 

So  many  English  kings. 
Rigijl — circle.     Luc.  n. 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 

Of  that  black  blood  a  watery  rigol  goes. 
Rim.     H.  F.  iv.  4,  n. 

For  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat. 
Ringlets,  green  sour — fairy-rings.    T.  v.  1,  n. 
You  demi-puppets  that 


By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  ringlets  make. 

Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites. 
Rites.     H.  V.  1,  n. 

Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  rites. 
Rivage    shore.    H.  F.  iii.  Chorus,  n. 

You  stand  upon  the  rivage,  and  behold 

A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing. 
Rivals — partners,  companions.     H.  i.  l,n. 

If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 

The  rivals  of  my  watch. 
Road— OTpea  harbour.     G.  V.  ii.  4,  n. 

I  must  unto  the  road  to  disembark. 
Roaming.     H.  i.  3,  n.  Tender  yourself  more  dearly ; 

Or,  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  tlie  poor  phrase, 

Roaming  it  thus,)  you  '11  tender  me  a  fool. 
Roaring  devil  i'  the  old  play.     H.  F.  iv.  4,  a.     ("See  H.  4,  S 
P.  iii.  2,  I.)  ^ 

Bardolph  and  Nym  had  ten  times  more  valour  tlian 
this  roaring  devil  V  the  old  play. 
Roasted  pig  in  Bartholomew  fair.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  j. 

Bartholomeiv  hoar-pig. 
Robe  of  durance.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  «. 

And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  sweet  role  of  durance? 
Romage.     H.  i.  1,  n. 

This  post-haste  and  romage  in  the  land. 
Roman  law,  Shakspere's  acquaintance  witli.     A.  L.  ii.  5,  7. 

Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names ;  tliey  owe  me  nothing. 
Romances  of  chivalry.     L.  L.  L.  i.  1,  i. 

In  high-born  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 

From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 
Romans.     H.  4,  S.  P.ii.  2, 72. 

I  will  imitate  tlie  honourable  Romans  in  brevity. 
'  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,'  antithetical  peculiarities  of.     R.J. 

O  brawling  love  !     O  loving  hate  ! 
iJoTne— pronounced  room.     J.  iii.  1,  n. 

O,  lawful  let  it  be. 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  awhile ! 
Rondure — circumference.     So.  xxi.  n. 

With  April's  first-born  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 

That  heaven's  air  in  his  huge  rondure  hems. 
Ronyon.     M.  i.  3,  n.     (See  A.  L.  ii.  2,  n.) 

The  rump-fed  ronyon  cries. 
Roof  of  the  theatre.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  1,  i. 

Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black. 
Rose-cheek' d  Adonis — an  expression  found  in  Marlowe's  poem 
of  '  Hero  and  Leander.'     V.  A. 

Rose-cheek'd  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chase. 
Rosemary,  for  remembrance.     H.  iv.  5,  n. 

There's  rosemary,  that  'sfor  remembrance. 
Round — a  piece  of  music  printed  in  1603.    T.  S.  iv.  1,  i. 

Jack, boy  1  ho,  boy  ! 
Round  with  you— in  two  senses:  1.  plain-spoken;  2.  in  allu- 
sion to  the  game  of  football.     C.  E.  ii.  1,  n. 

Am  I  so  routid  with  you,  as  you  with  me, 

That  like  a  football  you  do  spurn  me  thus  ? 
Rounded— suiiounded..     T.  iv.  1,77. 

We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 
Rounding — telling  secretly.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

They're  here  with  me  already  ;  whispering,  rounding. 
Royal  faiths— Mths  due  to  a  king.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  1,  n. 

'That  were  our  royal  faiths  martyrs  in  love. 
Royal  merchant.     M.V.  iv.  1,77. 

Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down. 
Roynish — mangy,  scurvy.     A.  L.  ii.  2,  n. 

My  lord,  the  roynish  clown. 
Rub  your  chain  with  crumbs.     T.  N.  ii.  3,  n. 

Go,  sir,  rub  your  chain  with  crumbs. 
Ruff'—'io-p  oi  a  loose  boot,  turned  over.     A.  W.  iii.  2, 77. 

Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing ;  mend  the 
ruff,  and  sing. 
Ruffling.     T.  S.  iv.  3,  n. 

To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure. 

Ruffs.     W.  T.  iv.  3, 7. 

Poking-sticks  of  steel. 

Ruin — the  ruin  which  princes  inflict.     H.  E.  iii.  2,  n. 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have, 
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Rule— conduct,  method  of  life.     T.  N.  ii.  3,  n. 

You  would  not  give  means  for  this  uncivil  rule. 
Rushes.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  1,«. 

On  the  «  anton  rushes  lay  you  down. 
Rushes,  custom  of  strewing.     R.  J.  i.  4,  i. 

Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels. 
Ruth — pity.     Cor.  i.  1,  n. 

Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth. 


Sables.     H.  iii.  2,  i. 

I  '11  have  a  suit  of  sables. 
Sacred — accursed.    T.  And.  ii.  1,  n. 

Come,  come,  our  empress,  with  her  sacred  wit. 

To  villainy  and  vengeance  consecrate. 
Sacred  subjects,  Shakspere's  treatment  of.     A.  W.  i.  2,  i. 
His  plausive  words 

He  scatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them. 

To  grow  there,  and  to  bear. 
Sarf— serious.     G.  V.  i.  3,  n. 

Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  talk  was  that  ? 
Sad — serious.     M.  A.  i.  3,  n. 

Tlie   prince  and  Claudio,  hand  in  liand,  in  sad  con- 
ference. 
Sad — grave,  gloomy.     K.  S.  v.  5,  n. 

Wliere  no  man  evei-  comes,  but  that  sad  dog 

That  brings  me  food. 
liad — grave.     Luc.  n. 

Sad  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage. 
Sadness — seriousness.     H.  6,  T.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 

Accords  not  with  the  sadness  of  my  suit. 
Safe      M.  i.  4,  n.  And  our  duties 

Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants ; 

Which  do  but  what  they  should,  by  doing  everything 

Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour. 
Safe  (v.)— render  safe.     A.  C.  i.  3,  n. 

And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  going, 

Is  Fulvia's  death. 
Safd — made  safe.     A.  C.  iv.  6,  n. 

Best  you  saf'd  the  bringer 

Out  of  the  host. 
Sage — grave,  solemn.     H.  v.  1,  n. 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead, 

To  sing  sage  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her, 

As  to  peace- parted  souls. 
Sagg  (v.) — sink  down.     M.  v.  3,  n. 

And  the  heart  I  bear 

Shall  never  sagg  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 
Sagittary — the  arsenal.     0.  i.  1,  ?i. 

Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  raised  search. 
Sagittary,  description  of,  by  Lydgate.     T.  C.  v.  5,  s. 
The  dreadful  Sagittary 

Appals  our  numbers. 
Sallet-helmet.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  10,  n. 

Many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet,  my  brain-pan  had  been 
cleft  with  a  brown-bill. 
i>aHe{— salad,  herb  which  is  eaten  salted,   rl.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  10,  n. 

And  now  the  word  sallet  must  serve  me  to  feed  on. 
Satos-ribaldry.     H.  ii.  2,  n. 

One  said,  there  were  no  sallets  in  tlie  lines,  to  make 
the  m9.tter  savoury. 
Salt-cellars.     G.  V.  iii.  1,  i. 

The  cover  ufthe  salt  liides  the  salt. 
Same — ^heap,  mass.     T.  C.  ii.  2,  n. 

Nor  the  remainder  viands 

We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  same. 
Samphire.     L.  iv.  6,  i.  Half  way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadful  trade ! 
Sand-blind — having  an  imperfect  sight.     M.  V.  ii.  2,  n. 

Who,  being  more  than  sand-blind. 
Satyrs'  dance.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  i. 

Made  themselves  all  men  of  hair 

Savoy  Palace.     R.  S.  i.  2,  i. 

Duke  of  Lancaster's  palace. 
Sawn— sown.    L.  C.  n. 

For  on  his  visage  was  in  little  drawn. 

What  largeness  thinks  in  paradise  was  sawn. 
Soj/— assay.     L.  v.  3,  n.     (See  L.  i.  2,  k.) 

And  tliat  thy  tongue  some  say  of  breeding  breathes. 
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Scale 't.    Cor.  i.  l,n.  I  shall  tell  you 

A  pretty  tale ;  it  may  be  you  have  heard  it  ; 

But  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 

To  sca/e 't  a  little  more. 
Scales — used  as  a  singular  noun.     R.  J.  i.  2,  n. 

But  in  that  crystal  scales,  let  there  be  weigh'd. 
Scaling.     Cor.  ii.  3,  n.    (See  Cor.  i.  1,  n.) 

But  you  have  found, 

Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past. 

That  he  's  your  fixed  enemy. 
Scaligers,  family  of  the.     R.  J.  v.  3,  i. 

Some  sliall  be  punished. 
&a«— scald.     M.  W.  iii.  1 ,  n. 

This  same  scall,  scurvy,  cogging  companion. 
Scambling — disorderly.     H.  F.  i.  1,  n. 

But  that  the  scambling  and  unquiet  time 

Did  push  it  out  of  further  question. 
Scamels.    T.  ii.  2,  n. 

And  sometimes  I  '11  get  thee 

Young  scamels  from  the  rock. 
Scarfed  barlt — vessel  gay  wi'h  streamers.     M.  V.  iii.  6,  n 

The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay. 
Scarre — rock,  precipitous  cliff.     A.  W.  iv.  2,  n. 

Men  make  ropes,  in  such  a  scarre. 
Scath — harm.     H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

And  had  I  twenty  times  so  many  foes, 

And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their  power, 

All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scath. 
Scath  (v.) -injure.     R.  J.  i.  5,  b. 

This  trick  may  cliance  to  scatJi  you. 
iScatA/W— harmful,  destructive.     T.  N.  v.  1,  n. 

With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make. 
Sconce— fortification.     H.  F.  iii.  6,  n. 

At  such  and  such  a  sconce,  at  such  a  breach. 
Scope  of  nature.     J.  iii.  4,  n. 

No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky. 

No  scope  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day, 

No  common  wind,  no  customed  event. 

But  tliey  will  pluck  away  his  natural  course. 
Scotland,  contests  of,  with  England.     C.  E.  iii.  2,  i. 

Where  Scotland  ? 
Scrimers—ienceis.     H.  iv.  7,  n. 

The  scrimers  of  their  nation, 

He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 
Scrip — a  written  paper.     M.  N.  D.  i.  2,  n. 

Call  them  generally,  man  by  man,  according  to  the 
scrip. 
Scruyles— -persons  afflicted  with  king's  evil.     J.  ii.  2,  n. 

By  Heaven,  these  scroyhs  of  Angiers  flout  you,  kings  ' 
Sc«te- shoals  offish.     T.  C.  v.  5,  n. 

And  there  they  fly,  or  die,  like  scaled  sculls, 

Before  the  belching  whale. 
Sea  of  wax.     T.  Ath.  i.  1,m.  My  free  drift 

Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 

In  a  wide  sea  of  wax. 
Seal,  method  of  attaching  to  a  deed.     R.  S.  v.  2,  n. 

What  seal  is  that  that  hangs  without  thy  bosom  ? 
Sealof  my  petition.     T.  C.  iv.  4,  n. 

Grecian,  thou  dost  not  use  me  courteously. 

To  shame  the  sealof  my  petition  to  tliee 

In  praising  her. 
Seals.     H.  iii.  3,  n. 

How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent, 

To  give  them  seals,  never,  my  soul,  consent  ! 
Search  out  of  the  calendar,  and  nobody  look  after  it.     P.  ii. 

If  it  be  a  day  fits  you,  search  out  of  the  calendar,  and 
nobody  look  after  it. 
Sear'd  hopes.     Cy.  ii.  4,  n. 

In  these  sear'd  hopes, 
I  barely  gratify  your  love. 
Season  (v.) — to  preserve  by  salting.     A.  W.  i.  1,  n. 

'T  is  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her  praise  in 
Season  (v.)— salt,  preserve.     T.  N.  i.  1,  n. 

All  this,  to  season 
A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh 
Season,  ungenial,  of  1593  and  l.'J94.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  i. 
Therefore,  tlie  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain. 

Seasons— used  as  a  verb.     Cy.  i.  7,  n. 

Bless'd  be  those. 
How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills. 
Which  seasons  comfort. 
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&Va{— throne.    H.F.  i.  2,  n. 

^^'e  never  valued  this  poor  scat  of  England. 
Secondary  stage  in  old  theatres.     O.  v.  2,  i. 

A  bedchamber. 
Secondary  stage,  the.     T.  N.  K.  ii.  2,  n.     (See  0.  v.  i.) 
Seconds.     So.  cxxv.,  n. 

And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free, 

Which  is  not  mix'd  with  seconds,  knows  no  art. 
Sect — in  horticulture,  cutting.     0.  i.  3,  n. 

Whereof  I  take  this,  that  you  call  love,  to  be  a  sect  or 
scion. 
Sectional  rhyme,  example  of.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  2,  i. 

Shall  seem  a  dream,  and  fruitless  vision. 
Secular  tunes  adapted  to  versions  of  the  psalms.     W.  T.  iv. 
2,  i. 

Sings  psalms  to  hornpipes. 
Seciiritt/ — legal  security,  surety.     M.  M.  iii.  2,  n. 

There  is  scarce"truth  enough  alive  to  make  societies 
secure ;  but  security  enough  to  make  fellowships  accursed. 
Seeing — used  as  a  nouj.     W.  T.  ii.  1,  n. 

Thatlack'd  sight  only,  nought  for  approbation, 

But  only  seeing. 
Seel  with  wanton  dulness.     O.  i.  3,  n. 

No,  when  light-wing'd  toys 

Of  feather'd  Cupid  seel  with  wanton  dulness 

My  speculative  and  ofiSc'd  instrument. 
Seeling — blinding.     M.  iii.  2,  n. 

Come,  seeling  night, 

Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day. 
Seeming — specious  resemblance.     M.  A.  iv.  1 ,  n. 

Hero.  And  seem'd  I  ever  otherwise  to  you? 

Claud.  Out  on  the  seeming. 
Seeming — seemly.     A.  L.  v.  4,  n. 

Bear  your  body  more  seeming. 
Seen— versed.    T.  S.  i.  2,  n. 

Well  seen  in  music. 
Seen  with  mischief's  eyes.    P.  i.  4,  n. 

0  my  distressed  lord,  ev'n  such  our  griefs  are  ; 
Here  they  're  but  felt,  and  seen  with  mischief's  eyes. 
But  like  to  groves,  being  topp'd,  they  higher  rise. 

Self  king.     T.  N.  i.  1,  n. 

All  supplied,  and  fiU'd, 

(Her  sweet  perfections,)  with  one  selfhingl 
Se^-sow)-ft^»(^— self-sufficiency.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  1,  n. 

Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-sovereignty  ? 
Selling  a  bargain.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  i. 

The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain. 
Seniory — seniority.     R.  T.  iv.  4,  n. 

If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent. 

Give  mine  the  benefit  oi seniory. 
Sense — sensibility.     0.  ii.  3,  n. 

1  had  thought  you  had  received  some  bodily  wound ; 
there  is  more  sense  in  that  than  in  reputation. 

Sense — impression  upon  the  senses.     0.  iii.  3,  n. 

What  sense  had  I  in  her  stolen  hours  of  lust  ? 
Separable — separating.     So.  xxxvi.  n. 

In  OUT  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect. 

Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite. 
Sere — affection  of  the  throat,  by  which  the  lungs  are  tickled. 
H.  ii.  2,  n. 


Serious  hours — private  hours.     C.  E.  ii.  1,  n. 

And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours. 
Servant.     G.  V.  ii.  1,  i. 

Sir  Valentine  and  servant. 
Sesey.     L.  iii.  4,  n. 

Still  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind  :  Says 
suum,  mun,  nonny,  dolphin  my  boy,  boy,  Sesey ;  let 
him  trot  by. 

!  quiet.     T.  S.  Induction  1,  n. 


Set  (v.) — in  two  senses :  1 .  compose  ;  and,  used  with  by,  make 
account  of.     G.  V.  i.  2,  n. 

Give  me  a  note :  your  ladyship  can  set. 

Julia.  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible. 
Set — term  used  at  tennis.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

A  set  of  wit  well  play'd. 
Set  a  watch.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

Now  shall  we  know  if  Gadshill  have  set  a  watch. 
Set  her  two  courses.     T.  i.  1,  n. 

Set  her  two  courses ;  off  to  sea  again,  lay  her  off. 


Set  on — stirred  up.     Cor.  iii.  1,  n. 

The  people  are  abus'd — set  on, 
Several  plot.     So.  cxxxvii.  n.     (See  L.  L.  L.  ii.  1,  n.) 
Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot. 
Which  my   heart  knows   the   wide  world's  common 
place  ? 
Severals — details.     H.  F.  i.  1,  n. 

The  severals,  and  unhidden  passages, 
Of  his  true  titles  to  some  certain  dukedoms. 
Serving-man.     L.  iii.  4,  n. 

A.  serving-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mvnd. 
Shadow  of  poor  Buckingham.     H.  E.  i.  1,  n. 
I  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham; 
Whose  figure  even  this  instant  clouds  put  on, 
By  dark'ning  my  clear  sun. 
Shakspereand  Hogarth,  Lamb's  parallel  between.     T.  Ath. 
i.  1,  i. 

Follow  his  strides,  his  lobbies  fill  witli  tendance. 
Shakspere's  CH2".     L.  iv.  1,  ;. 

There  is  a  clilf,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep. 
Shakspere's  grammar,  objections  to.     R.  J.  ii.  3,  ;. 
Both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies. 
Shakspere's  knowledge  of  art.     Cy.  v.  5,  i. 

Postures  beyond  brief  nature. 
Shallbe  thought— v,\ieTe  shall  be  thought.     R.  T.  iii.  I,  i;. 
Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower  : 
Then  where  you  please,  and  shall  be  thought  most  fit 
For  your  best  health  and  recreation. 
SJiame—Aecency.     0.  1.  l,n. 

For  shame  put  on  your  gown. 
Shapes  our  ends.     H.  v.  2,  i. 

There  's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  w^  will. 
Shard,  meaning  of.     Cy.  iii.  3,  i. 

The  sharded  beetle. 
Shard-borne  beetle— beetle  borne  on  its  shards,  or  scaly  wing- 
cases.     M.  iii.  2,  n.     (See  Cy.  iii.  3,  j.) 

The  shard-bm-ne  beetle,  with  his  drovvsy  hums. 
-S/ifl)-*— rubbish.     H.  v.  1,  n. 

For  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her. 
She  lov'd  me  well,  deliver'd  it  to  me — she  lov'd  me  well,  who 
delivered  it  to  me.     G.  V.  iv.  4,  n. 
Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia  : 
She  lov'd  me  well,  deliver'd  it  to  me. 
She 's  my  good  lady — used  ironically.     Cy.  ii.  3,  n. 
Your  mother  too : 
She  's  my  good  lady. 
She  to  scant  her  duty — she  knows  to  scant  her  duty.  L.  ii.  4,  n. 
You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert. 
Than  she  to  scant  her  duty. 
Sheav'd — made  of  straw.     L.  C.  ». 

For  some,  untuck'd,  descended  her  sheav'd  hat. 
Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside. 
SAee;)— pronounced  ship.     G.  V.  i.  1,  n. 

And  I  have  play'd  the  sheep,  in  losing  him. 
Sheep — pronounced  ship.    C.  E.  iv.  1,  n. 

Why,  thou  peevish  sheep. 
What  ship  of  Epidamnum  stays  for  me  ? 
Sheer — pure.     R.  S.  v.  3,  n. 

Thou  sheer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain. 
S/ient— roughly  handled.     M.  W.  i.  4,  n. 

We  shall  all  be  shent. 
Sheut — reproved.     T.  N.  iv.  2,  n. 

I  am  shent  for  speaking  to  you. 
Shent — rebuked,  hurt.     H.  iii.  3,  n. 

How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent. 
S^erat— rebuked.     T.  C.  ii.  3,  n. 
He  shent  our  messengers. 
Shent — rebuked.     Cor.  v.  2,  n. 

Do  you  hear  how  we  are  shent  for  keeping  your  s«?»t- 
ness  back .? 

Sheriff's  post.     T.  N.  i.  5,  i. 

He  says  he'll  stand  at  your  door  like  a  slierijf's post. 
Sherris-sack.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  f. 

Sir  John  Sack-and-Sugar. 
Ships  of  Antony  and  Caesar, — from  North's  '  Plutarch      A.  C. 
iii.  7,  f. 

Your  ships  are  not  well  mann'd. 
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Shoal.     M.  i.  7,  n. 

But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, 
We  'd  jump  the  life  to  come. 
Shoes.    G.  V.  ii.  3,  ?'. 

This  left  shoe. 
Shooting  deer.     L.  1,.  L.  iv.  1,  i. 

Where  is  the  bush 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murtherer  in  ? 
Shove-groat.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  t. 

A  shove-groat  shilling. 
Show'd  his  visage — his  visage  show'd.     L.  C.  n. 

Yet  shi,w'd  his  visage  by  that  cost  more  dear. 
Shrew — pronounced  as  shrow.     T.  S.  v.  2,  n. 

Hor.  Now  go  thy  ways,  thou  hast  tam'd  a  curst  shrew. 
Luc.  'T  is  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  she  will  be  tam'd 
so. 
Shriving-time — time  of  shrift,  or  confession.     H.  v.  2,  n. 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death, 
Not  shriving-time  allow'd. 
Shylock— origin  of  the  name.     M.  V.  i.  3,  i. 

Shy  lock. 
Sib-y-in.    T.  N.  K.  i.2,n. 

Tlie  blood  of  mine  that 's  sib  to  him  be  suck'd 
From  me  with  leeches. 
Side-sleeves — ample  long  sleeves.     M.  A.  iii.  4,  n. 

Side-sleeves,  and   skirts,    round    underborne   with    a 
blueish  tinsel. 
Sides.     M.  ii.  1,  n. 

Thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
Witli  Tarquin's  ravishing  sfdes,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost. 
Siege — seat.     M.  M.  iv.  2,  n. 

Upon  the  very  siege  of  justice. 
Siege — throne,  elevated  seat.     O.  i.  2,n. 

I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege. 
Sightless — unsightly.     J.  iii.  1,  n. 

Full  of  uupleasing  blots  and  sightless  stains. 
Simplicity — folly.     So.  Ixvi.  n. 

And  simple  truth  raiscall'd  simplicity. 
SimiiJar— counterfeit.     L.  iii.  2,  n. 

Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  simular  of  virtue. 
Single— vouMeas.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

Your  chin  double .'  your  wit  single  ? 
Si?-— a  title  of  priests.     M.  W.  i.  1,  ;. 

Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not. 
Sir  John— title  of  a  priest.     H.  6,  S.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

Sir  John!  nay,  fear  not,  man. 
Sir  Nob.     J.  i.  1,«. 

1  would  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face  ; 
It  would  not  be  sir  Nob  in  any  case. 
Sir  reverence.     C.  E.  iii.  2,  n.     (See  R.  J.  i.  i.) 

May  not  speak  of,  without  he  say  sir  reverence. 
Sir  Robert  his— sir  Robert's,  sir  Robert's  shape.     J.  i.  1,  n. 
Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape. 
And  I  had  his,  sir  Robert  his,  like  him. 
Sj,-,.a^_used  familiarly,  not  contemptuously.      H.  4,  F.  P. 
1.  2,  n. 

And,  sirrah,  I  have  cases  of  buckram. 
Sit  you  nut— a.  term  of  the  card-table.     L.  L.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

Well,  sit  you  out ;  go  home,  Biron  ;  adieu  ! 
Sithence — since.     Cor.  iii.  l,n. 

Have  you  inforra'd  them  sithence  f 
Sixpenny  strikers  — -petty  footpads,    robbers  for    sixpence. 
H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  l,n. 

I  am  joined  with  no  foot  land-rakers,  no  long-staft 
sixpenny  strikers. 
Sizes — allowances.     L.  ii.  4,  n. 

To  cut  off  my  train, 
To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes. 
SWr  (v.)— scour.     M.  v.  3,»j. 

Send  out  more  horses,  skir  the  country  round. 
Skogan.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  i. 

1  saw  him  break  Skogan's  head  at  the  court  gate. 
Sleave — unwrought  silk.     M.  ii.  2,  n. 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care. 
'  Sleeper  Awakened.'     T.  S.  Induction.  1,  i. 

"Wliat  thmk  you,  if  he  were  convey'd  to  bed  ? 
Sleided  silk.     L.  C.  n. 

Found  yet  mo  letters  sadly  penn'd  in  blood, 
Witli  sleided  silk  feat  and  affectedly 
Enswath'd,  and  seal'd  to  curious  secresy 
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Slip.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  i.      , 

What  counterfeit  did  I  give  you  r 

Tlie  slip,  sir,  the  slip. 
Smilets.     L.  iv.  3,  n.  Those  happy  smtlcts 

Tliat  play'd  on  lier  ripe  lip. 
Smiling  at  grief.     T.  N.  ii.  4,  n. 

She  sat,  like  patience  on  a  monument, 

Smiling  at  grief. 
Smirched— smutchei,  smudged.     M.  A.  iii.  3,  n. 

Like  the  shaven  Hercules  in  the  smirched  worm-eaten 
tapestry. 
Smithfield.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  2,  i. 

A  horse  in  Smithjield. 
Smooth  (v.)— flatter.     P.  i.  2,  n. 

Seem'd  not  to  strike,  but  smooth. 
Smoothing— Rattenng.     Luc.  n. 

Tliy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name. 
S«ea;)ed— checked.     Luc.  n. 

And  give  the  sneaped  birds  more  cause  to  sing. 
Sneck  up.     T.  N.  ii.  3,  n. 

We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches.    Sneck  up! 
Smif,  aromatic  powders  used  as.      H.  4,  F.   P.  i.  3,  n      (^See 
L.iii.  1,  n.) 

Wlio,  therewith  angrv,  when  it  next  came  there 

Took  it  in  snuff. 
Snuffs — dislikes.     L.  iii.  1,«. 

What  hath  been  seen. 

Either  in  snuff's  and  packings  of  the  dukes. 
So  Antony  loves — so  that  Antony  loves.     A.  C.  i.  3,  n. 
I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well, 

So  Antony  loves. 
So  his  case  was  like— his  case  was  so  like.     C.  E.  1.  1,  n. 

That  his  attendant  (so  his  case  was  like, 

Reft  of  liis  brotlier,  but  retain'd  his  name). 
So  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought.     So.  xliv.  n. 

But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought, 

1  must  attend  time's  leisure  wifh  my  moan. 
&i/— spot      H.  i.  3,  n. 

And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  besmirch 

Tlie  virtue  of  his  will. 
So)/s— defilements,  taints.     A.  C.  i^  4,  n. 

Yet  must  Antony 

No  way  excuse  his  soils. 
Solidity — earth.     H.  iii.  3,  n. 

Yea,  this  solidity,  and  compound  mass. 
Solve — solution.     So.  Ixix.  «. 

But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show, 

The  solve  is  this, — that  tliou  dost  common  grow. 
Some  nature — some  impulses  of  nature.     R.  J.  iv.  5,  n. 

For  tliough  some  nature  bids  us  all  lament. 

Yet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment. 
Sometimes— formerly.     M.  V.  i.  1,  n. 

'Sometimes  from  her  eyes 

I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 
Songs  in  old  comedies.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  i. 

Concolinel. 
Songs,  fragments  of  old.     H.  4,  S.  P.  v.  3,  i. 

Do  nothing  but  eat,  and  make  good  cheer. 
Soon  at  five  o'clock— about  five  o'clock.    C.  E.  i.  2,  n. 
Soon  at  five  o'clock , 

Please  you,  I  '11  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart. 
Soof^— truth.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  n. 

He  looks  like  sooth. 
Sooth— assent.     R.  S.  iii.  3,  n. 

Should  take  it  off  again 

With  words  of  sooth. 
Sore — excessivelv,  much.     M.  V.  v.  1,  n. 

I  'U  fear  no  other  thing 

So  sore,  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  ring. 
Sorrow  wag.    M.A.v.  1,«.  ,      ,, 

And,  'sorrow  wag'  cry;  hem,  when  he  should  groan. 

Sort  (v.)— choose.     G.  V.  iii.  2,  n. 

To  sort  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  music. 

Sort— condition,  kind.     M.A.  i.  l,n. 

Leon.  How  many  gentlemen  have  you  lost  in  thi 
action  ? 

Mess.  But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name. 

Sort — company.     R.  S.  iv.  l,n. 

But  they  can  see  a  sort  of  traitors  here. 
Sort— company.     H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent. 
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Sort  (v.) — assign,  appropriate.     Luc.  n. 

When  wilt  thou  sttrt  an  hour  great  strifes  to  end  ? 
Sorteth — consorteth.     V.  A.  n. 

And  sometime  sorteth  \nth  a  lierd  of  deer. 
Suurf— expression  of  fatigue.     T.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 

Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 

Sutid,  soud,  soud,  soud  I 
Soul-fearing.     J.  ii.  2,  n. 

Till  their  soul-fearing  clamours  have  brawl'd  down 

The  fiinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city. 
Sound  (v.) — swoon.    A.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

Did  your  brother  tell  youhow  I  counterfeited  to  sound  f 
Sounds.     Luc.  n. 

Deep  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fords. 
South  Sea  of  discovery.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South  Sea  of  discovery. 
Sowle  (v.) — pull  out.     Cor.  iv.  5,  n. 

He  '11  go,  he  says,  and  sowle  the  porter  of  Rome  gates 
by  the  ears. 
Speak  him  far — carry  your  praise  far.     Cy.  i.  \,n. 

You  speak  him  far. 
Speak  sad  hruw,  and  true  maid — speak  with  a  serious  counte- 
nance, and  as  a  true  maid.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking ;  speak  sad  brow,  and 
true  maid. 
Speed— issue.     W.  T.  iii.  2,  n. 

The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 

Of  the  queen's  speed,  is  gone. 
Sperr  up.     T.  C.  Pro.ogue,  n. 

SpeiT  up  the  sons  of  Troy. 
Spider.    W.  T.  ii.  1,  «. 

There  may  be  in  the  cup 

A  spider  steep'd. 
Spirit  o/se/ws— sensibility  of  touch.     T.  C.  i.  1,  n. 
To  whose  soft  seizure 

The  cygnet's  dovm  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense 

Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman. 
Spirit  that  appeared  to  Brutus, — from  North's  '  Plutarch.'  3. 
C.  iv.  3,  i. 

How  ill  this  taper  burns. 
Spirits  all  of  comfort.     A.  C.  iii  2,  n. 

The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 

Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort  ! 
Spleen — passion,  caprice.     M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  n. 

That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth. 
Spotted — stained,  impure.     M.  N.  D  i.  1,  n. 

Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man. 
Sprag — quick.     M.  W.  iv.  1,  n. 

He  is  a  good  sprag  memory. 
Spring — beginning.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  n. 

And  never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring. 
Spring — bud,  young  shoot.     V.  A.  n. 

This  canker  that  eats  up  love's  tender  spring. 
Spring,  return  of.     R.  J.  i.  2,  i. 

Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel. 
Springs— shoots,  saplings.     Luc.  n. 

To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  springs. 
Spurs.     Cy.  iv.  2,  n.  I  do  note 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both. 

Mingle  their  spurs  together. 
Spurs,  fashions  of.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  1 ,  i. 

Up  to  the  rowel-head. 
Squander' d  abroad — scattered.    M.  V.  i.  3,  n. 

And  other  ventures  he  hath,  squandered  abroad. 
Square  (v.) — quarrel.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  1,  n. 

They  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green. 

By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen, 

But  they  do  square. 
'.ijuarer — quarreller.     M.  A.  i.  1,  n. 

Is  there  no  young  squarer  now  that  will  make  a  voyage 
with  him  to  the  devil .' 

Squire — esquierre,  a  rule.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

Do  not  you  know  my  lady's  foot  by  the  squire  ? 

S?!itVe— foot-rule.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  n. 

And  not  the  worst  of  the  three  but  jumps  twelve  foot 
and  a  half  by  the  squire. 
Squire — rule.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

If  I  travel  but  four  foot  by  the  squire. 
St.  Colme's  Inch,  notice  of.     M,  i.  2,  i. 
St.  George.    -T.  ii.  1,  i. 

St.  George, — that  swindg'd,  &c. 


St.  Martin's  summer— fine  weather  in  November,  prosperity 
after  misfortune.     H.  6,F.  P.  i   2,  n. 

Expect  St.  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  days, 

.Since  I  have  entered  into  these  wars. 
St.  Nicholas.     G.  V.  iii.  1,  i. 

St.  Nicholas  he  thy  speed. 
St.  Nichnlas' clerks— thieves.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  n.   (See  G.  V. 
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If  they  meet  not  with  St.  Nicholas'  clerks   I'll  give 
thee  this  neck. 
Stage  action.     H.  iii.  4,  !. 

Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this. 
Stage,  construction  of  the  old.     L.  iii.  7,  j. 

Where  is  thy  lustre  now  ? 
Stage,  construction  of  the  old.     M.  ii.  2,  i. 

Who  's  there  ?— what,  hoa  ! 
Stage-costume,  old.     M.V.  ii.  l,?'. 
Stage-directions.     T.  S.  i.  1,  ;. 

The  Presenters  above  speak. 
Stage-directions.     H.  E.  i.  1,  n. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Stage,  internal  roof  of  the.     M.  i.  5,  i. 

Come,  thick  night,  &c. 
Staggers — uncertainty.     A.  W.  ii.  3,  n. 

Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever, 

Into  the  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 

Of  youth  and  ignorance. 
Stain — tincture,  slight  mark.     A.  W.  i.  1,  ■.■. 

You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you. 
Stain — used  as  a  verb  neuter.     So.  xxxiii.  «. 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's  sun  staineth^ 
Staineth—\xseA  as  a  verb  neuter.     So.  xxxiii.  n. 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's  sun  staineth 
Sto/e— stalking-horse.     C.  E.  ii.  1,  n. 

Poor  I  am  but  his  state. 
Stale — thing  stalled,  exposed  for  common  sale.     T.  S.  i.  1,  )2, 

To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates. 
5{afe— stalking-horse.     H.  6,  T.  P.  iii.  3,  n. 

Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale  but  me  ? 
Stalking-horses.     M.  A.  ii.  3,  i. 

Stalk  on,  stalk  on  :  the  fowl  sits. 
Stalks— goes  warily,  softly.     Luc.  n. 

Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks. 
Stand,  ho — pass-word.     J.  C.  iv.  2,  n. 

Bru.  Stand,  ho  1 

Luc.  Give  the  word,  ho!  and  stand. 
Stand  my  good  lord — be  my  good  lord.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  3,  n. 

When  you  come  to  court,  stand  my  good  lord. 
Standing.     T.  Ath.  i.  1,  n. 

How  this  grace 

Speaks  his  own  standing. 
Standing  and  truckle  beds/    M.  W.  iv.  5,  ;. 

His  standing  bed  and  truckle  bed. 
Stannyel— common  hawk.     T.  N.  ii.  5,  n. 

And  with  what  wing  the  stannyel  checks  at  it ! 
Sta/ft-stiff.    Cy.  iv.  2,  n. 

Bel.  How  found  you  him? 

Arv.  Stark,  as  you  see. 

Starkly—stitay.     M.  M.  iv.  2,  n. 

As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltless  labour 

When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones. 
Start  some  other  where — go  somewhere  else.     C.  E.  ii.  1,  n. 

How  if  your  husband  start  some  other  wlieref 
State— -canopied  chair,  throne.     T.  N.  ii.  5,  n. 

Having  been  three  months  married  to  her,  sitting  ir 
my  state. 
Station— manner  of  standing,  attitude.     H.  iii.  4,  n. 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 

New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill. 
Station— ^cl  of  standing.     A.  C.  iii.  3,  «. 

Her  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one. 
Stafaas— pictures.     R.  T.  iii.  7,  n. 

But,  like  dumb  statuas,  or  breathing  stones, 

Star'd  each  on  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 
StatMe— used  as  picture.     G.  "V.  iv.  4,  n. 

My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead. 
Statues,  painted.     W.  T.  v.  3,  i. 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet. 
Statute — security,  obligation.     So.  cxxxiv.  n, 

■I^he  statute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take. 

Thou  usurer,  that  putt'st  forth  all  to  use, 
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Statnte-caps.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  i. ' 

Jiptter  yits  have  worn  plain  statute-caps. 
Stay — interruption.     J.  ii.  2,  n. 

Here  's  a  sfny 
Stayers  of  sand.     M.  V.  iii.  2,  n. 

Whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 

As  stayers  of  sand. 
Stays — detains.     A.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

Stays  me  here  at  home  unkept. 
Stel'd.    L'lc.  «. 

To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  stel'd. 
Sternaiye— steerage,  course.     H.  F.  iii.  Chorus  n. 

Grapple  your  minds  to  sternage  of  this  navy. 
Sterv'd — starved.     M.  V.  iv.  1,  n. 

Are  wolfish,  bloody,  sterv'd,  and  ravenous. 
Sti'cSZer— arbitrator.     T.  C.  v.  9,  n. 

And  st!c/r/er-like  the  armies  separate. 
S(t^mnt(C«/— branded  in  form.     C.  E.  iv.  2,  n. 

Stigmatical  in  making  ;  worse  in  mind. 
Stigmatick — one  upon  whom  a  stigma  has  been  set. 

S.  P.  V.   1,)2. 

Foul  stigmatick,  that 's  more  than  thou  canst  tell. 
Stigmatick— one  on  whom  a  stigma  has  been  set.     H.  G,  T.  P. 
ii.  2,  «.     (SeeH.  6,  S.  P.  V.  l,n.) 

But  like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatick. 
SjiW-^jemn^— appearing  still.     A.  \V.  iii.  2,  n. 
Move  the  still-peering  air, 

That  sings  with  piercing. 
Stfrtt— stop,     P.  i.  2,  n. 

With  hostile  forces  he  '11  o'erspread  the  land, 

And  with  the  stint  of  war  will  look  so  huge. 
Stinted — stopped.     R.  .T.  i.  3,  n. 

And,  pretty  fool,  it  stinted,  and  said — Ay. 
Stithe — pronounced  stithy.     H.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  mv  imaginations  are  as  fou. 

As  Vulcan's  stithe. 
Stock— stocking.    G.  V.  iii.  l,n. 

When  she  can  knit  him  a  stock. 
Stocft— stocking.     T.  S.  iii.  2,  n. 

With  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg. 
Stocft— stocking.     T.  N.  i.  3,  n. 

A  damask-coloured  stock. 
Stocks.     G.  V.  iv.  4,  i. 

I  have  sat  in  the  stocks. 
Stone  at  Scone.     M.  ii.  4,  i. 

And  gone  to  Scone 

To  be  invested. 
Stone-bow.     T.  N.  ii.  .5,  !. 

O,  for  a  stone-bow. 
Stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd  quarts.     T.  S.  Induction  2,  n. 

Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 
Stoop.     .T.  iii.  l,n. 

For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stoop. 
Stoop — term  of  falconry.     H.  F.  iv.  1,  n. 

And  though  his  affections  are  higher  mounted  than 
ours,  yet,  when  tliey  stoop,  they  stoop  with  the  like  wing. 
*'towt— healthy.     T.  Ath.  iv.  3,  n. 

Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads. 
Straight — sfraightways,  forthwith.     H.  v.  1,  n. 

1  Clown.  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  christian  burial,  that 
wilfully  seeks  her  own  salvation  ? 

2  Clown.  I  tell  thee,  she  is  ;    and  therefore  make  her 
grave  straight. 

Straight — immediately.     T.  Ath.  ii.  1,  v. 

Give  my  horse  to  Timon, 
Ask  nothing,  give  it  him,  it  foals  me,  straight. 
And  able  horses. 
Strain — humour,  disposition.     M.  W.  ii.  1,  n. 

Unless  he  know  some  strain  m  me. 
Strain — lineage.     M.  A.  ii.  1,  n. 

He  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  approved  valour. 
Strangeness — coyness,  bashfulness.     V.  A.  n. 

'  Measure  my  strangeness  with  my  unripe  years. 
.S'tmnf/er— foreigner.     H.  E.  ii.  3,  n. 
Alas,  poor  lady  ! 
She 's  a  stranger  now  again. 
Strappado,  punishment  of.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  i. 

At  the  strappado. 
Stralr.ger,i—vniUta.ry  movement.    H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  1,  n. 
Every  minute  now 
Siiould  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem. 
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Stratagems — disastrous  events.     H.  6,  T.  P.  ii.  5,  n. 

V/kat  stratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly. 
Stricture — strictness.     M.  M.  i.  4,  n. 

Lord  Angelo 

(A  man  ot  stricture  and  firm  abstinence). 
Strike  (v.)— lower  sail.     R.  S.  ii.  1,  n. 

We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails. 

And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish. 
S'trwrfs— strands,  shores.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  1,  ». 

And  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils 

To  be  commenc'd  in  stronds  afar  remote. 
Strmg  escape — escape  effected  by  strength.     C.  E.  v.  1,  «. 

I  wot  not  by  what  strong  escape. 
Strong  in,  astern.     P.  iii.  1,  n. 

Per.  That  "s  your  superstition. 

1  Sail.  Pardon  us,  sir  ;  with  us  at  sea  it  hath  been  stil, 
observed  ;  and  we  are  strong  in,  astern. 
SJ!(^— baggage.     C.  E.  iv.  4,  n. 

Therefore  away,  to  get  our  sttif  aboard. 
Stuff"— matter,  material,  substance.     O.  i.  2,  n. 

Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  the  conscience. 

To  do  no  contriv'd  murther. 
Stuffed — stored,  furnished.     M.  A.  i.  1 ,  n. 

Stuffed  with  all  honourable  virtues. 
Subject — used  as  a  plural  noun.     P.  ii.  1,  n. 

How  from  the  tinny  subject  of  the  sea 

The  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men. 
Subscribes — submits,  acknowledges  as  a  superior.   So.  cvii.  n. 

My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  subscribes. 

Since  spite  of  him  I  'U  live  in  this  poor  rhyme. 
Success — succession.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

Tlian  our  parents'  noble  names, 

In  wliose  success  we  are  gentle. 
Success — succession.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  2,  «. 

And  so,  success  of  mischief  shall  be  born. 
Success— succession,  consequence.     O.  iii.  3,  n. 
Should  you  do  so,  ray  lord. 

My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success 

Which  my  thoughts  aim'd  not. 
Suggest  (v.) — prompt.     R.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

That  he  did  plot  the  duke  of  Gloster's  death  ; 

Suggest  his  soon-believing  adversaries. 
Suggest  (v.)— tempt.    So.  cxl.  n. 

Two  loves  1  have,  of  comfort  and  despair, 

Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still. 
Suggested — tempted.     G.  V.  iii.  1,  n. 

Knowing  that  tender  jouth  is  soon  suggested 
Suggested — tempted.     Luc.  n. 

Perchance  his  boast  of  Lucrece'  sovereignly 

Suggested  this  proud  issue  of  a  king. 
Suggestions — temptations.     L.  L.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

Suggestions  are  to  others  as  to  me. 
ions — temptations.     A.  W.  iii.  5,  n. 

A  filthy  officer  lie  is  in  those  suggestions  for  the  yonn,, 
eail. 
Suggests — excites.     H.  E.  i.  1,  n. 

Suggests  the  king  our  master 

To  this  last  costly  treaty. 

Suicide  of  Sir  James  Hales.     H.  v.  1,  i. 
Crowner's-quest  law. 

Suit — request.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  n. 

It  is  my  only  suit. 
Suit  — court  solicitation.     R.  J.  1.  4,  n. 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit. 
Sk! ted— clothed.     L.  iv.  7,  n. 

Be  better  suited : 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours. 


un  of  Yoi 
R.  T.  i.  1 


to   the   cogni 


Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  Ywk. 

Superstitions  respecting  drowned  men.     T.  N.  ii.  1,  ?. 

It  you  will  not  murther  me  for  my  bsve,  let  me  Ix! 
your  servant. 
Supplicatiims   in   the   quill — written    supplications.      H,    S, 
S.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

And  then  we  may  deliver  our  supplications  in  the  a"'tt. 
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Sar-rein'd — over-reined,  over-worked.     H.  F.  iii.  5,  n. 
Can  sodden  water, 
A  drench  for  sur-rem'rf  jades,  their  barley-brodi. 
Decoct  ttieir  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  iieat  i 
Suspect — suspicion.     So.  Ixx.  n. 

The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect. 
Swashers.     R.  J.  i.  1, ;'. 

Gregory,  remember  thy  swashing  blow. 
Swashing — making  a  noise  of  swords  against  targets.     A.  L. 
i.  3,  n. 

We  '11  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside. 
Swear  his  thought  over — over-swear  his  thought.   W.  T.  i.  2,  v. 
Swear  his  thought  over 
By  each  particular  star  in  heaven. 
Swears  only      J.  iii.  1,  n. 

The  truth  thou  art  unsure 
To  swear,  swears  only  not  to  be  forsworn. 
Sweeting — name  of  an  apple.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  n. 

Thy  wit  is  a  very  hittev  sweeting. 
Sword-belts.     H.  v.  2,  !. 

The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers. 
Sword  even  like  a  dancer.     A.  C.  iii.  9,  n. 

He,  at  Philippi,  kept 
His  sword  even  like  a  dancer. 
Sword  worn  by  a  dancer.     A.  W.  ii.  1,  n. 

Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  iv./rn 
But  one  to  dance  with. 
Swords,  inscriptions  upon.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  ('. 

Si  fortuna,  &c. 
Sworn  brother.     R.  S.  v.  1,  n. 

I  am  swum  brother,  sweet, 
To  grim  necessity. 
Swounds — swoons.     Luc.  n. 

Here  manly  Hector  faints,  here  Troilus  swounds. 
Sj'camore  groves.     R.  J.  i.  1,  ;. 

Underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore. 
Sympathetic  vibration  (in  music).     So.  viii.  n. 

Mark  how  each  string,  sweet  husband  to  another, 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering. 
Sympathies — mutual  passion.     R.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 
If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathies. 


TaWe— tablet.    A.  W.  i.  1,  n. 

To  sit  and  draw 

His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls 

In  our  heart's  table. 
Table — the  tabular  surface  upon  which  a  picture  is  painted 
So.  xxiv.  n. 

Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath  stell'd 

Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart. 
Table-book,  or  tables.     G.  V.  ii.  7,  ;. 

The  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 

Are  visibly  character'd. 
Ta'en  out— copied.     O.  iii.  3,  n. 

I  'U  have  the  work  ta'en  out. 
Ta'en  ap— made  up.     A.  L.  v   4,  n. 

Touch.  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to  have 
fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  ? 
Tailors,  singing  of.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  1,  i. 

'T  is  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor. 
TcAe  (v.)— understand.     H.  F.  ii.  2,  n. 

For  I  can  tahe,  and  Pistol's  cock  is  up. 
Take  a  house — take  the  shelter  of  a  liouse.     C.  E.  v.  1,  n. 

Run,  master,  run  ;  for  God's  sake,  tahe  a  house. 
Take  a  muster — take  an  account,  a  muster-roll.     H.  4,  F.  P. 
iv.  l,n. 

Come,  let  us  take  a  muster  speedily. 
Tahe  in  (v.) — subdue.    Cor.  j.  2,  n. 

Which  was. 

To  take  in  many  towns,  ere,  almost,  Rome 

Should  know  we  were  afoot. 
Take  in — gain  by  conquest.     A.  C.  iii.  7,  n. 

He  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea. 

And  tufte  in  Toryne. 

Take  me  with  you — let  me  know  your  meaning.     H.  4,  F.  I'. 
ii.  4,  n. 

I  would  your  grace  would  take  me  with  you.  j 

Whom  means  your  grace  .'  i 

Int.  Vot.  2  P 


'  Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away,'  on  the  authorship  of.     M    \i 

iv.  1,  i. 
Take,  or  lend.     Cy.  iii.  6,  n. 

If  anything  that 's  civil,  speak ; — if  savage— 
Tahe,  or  lend. 
'  Take  thy  old  cloak  about  thee,'  ballad  of.     O.  ii.  3,  i. 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer. 
Takes — seizes  with  disease.     M.  W.  iv.  4,  n. 

And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle. 
Takes — seizes  with  disease.     H.  i.  1,  n. 

Then  no  planets  strike. 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 
Taking — malignant  influence.     L.  iii.  4,  n. 

Bless  thee  from  whirlwinds,  star-blasting,  and  taking! 
Taking  so  the  head — taking  the  sovereign's  c'hief  title.     R.  S. 
iii.  3,  n. 

To  shorten  you 
For  taking  so  the  head. 
Taking  up — buying  upon  credit.    H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

If  a  man  is  thorough  with  them  in  honest  taking  up, 
then  they  must  stand  upon  security. 
Talents — something  precious.     L.  C.  n. 

And  lo  !  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd. 
Tall—stout,  bold.     T.  N.  i.  3,  n. 

He  's  as  tall  a  man  as  any  's  in  lUyria. 
Tame  snake.     A.  L.  iv.  3,  i. 

1  see,  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake. 
'  Taming  of  a  Shrew  '—old  play.     T.  S.  Induciion,  1,  i. 

Before  an  alehouse  on  a  heath. 
'  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  scene  in  the  old  play  of.     T.  S.  ii.  1,  i. 

Good  morrow,  Kate. 
'  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  scene  from  tlie'old  play  of.    T.  S.  iii.  2,  i. 

I  must  away  to-day,  &c. 
'  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  scene  in  the  old  play  of.     T.  S.  iv.  I,  ;'. 

Where  be  these  knaves  ? 
'  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  scene  from  old  play  of.     T.  S,  iv.  3,  t. 

No,  no ;  forsooth,  I  dare  not  for  my  life. 
'  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  scene  from  old  play  of.     T.  S.  iv.  3,  i. 

Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments,  &c. 
'  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  scene  from  old  play  of.     T.  S.  iv.  5,  i. 

Good  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon!  Sic, 
'  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  scene  from  old  play  of.     T.  S.  v.  2,  i. 

Exeunt. 
Tapestry.     R.  S.  i.  2,  i. 

Unfurnish'd  walls. 
Tarleton  and  his  tabor.     T.  N.  iii.  1,  i. 

Dost  thou  live  by  thy  tabor? 
Tarre  (v.) — exasperate.     J.  iv.  l,n. 

And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compell'd  to  fight. 

Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on. 

Tarre  (v.)— exasperate.     H.  ii.  2,  n.     (See  J.  iv.  1,  n.) 

And  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  to  con- 
troversy. 
Task  the  earth.     R.  S.  iv.  \,n. 

I  task  the  earth  to  the  like,  forsworn  Aumerle. 
Tasft'd— taxed.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  3,  n. 

And  in  the  neck  of  that,  task'd  the  whole  state. 
Taste  (v.)— try.     T.  N.  iii.  1,«. 

Taste  your  legs,  sir ;  put  them  to  motion. 
Taxation — satire.     A.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

You  '11  be  whipp'd  for  taxation  one  of  these  days. 
Taxing^^msMTe,  reproach.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  n. 

My  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flies, 
Unclaim'd  of  any  man. 
TeeH— sorrow.    T.  i.  2,  n. 

O,  my  heart  bleeds 
To  think  o'  the  teen  that  I  have  turn'd  you  to. 
Teen — sorrow.     R.  T.  iv.  1,  n. 

Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen. 
And  each  hour's  joy  wrack'd  with  a  week  of  teen. 
Teen — sorrow.    R.  J.  i.  3,  n. 

I  '11  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth, 
And  yet,  to  mj  teen  be  it  spoken,  I  have  but  four. 
r^e»— grief.     V.  A.  n. 

My  face  is  full  of  shame,  my  heart  of  teen. 
Tera— grief.     L.  C.  n. 

Not  one  whose  flame  my  heart  so  much  as  warm'd, 
Or  my  affection  put  to  the  smallest  teen. 
Ten  bones — ancient  adjuration.     H.  6,  S.  P.  i.  3,  n. 
By  these  ten  bones,  mv  lords. 
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Ten  commandments.     H.  6,  S.  P.  i.  3,  n. 

Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 

I  'd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 
Ten  shillings— value  of  the  royal.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

Thou  earnest  not  of  the  blood  royal,  if  thou  darest  not 
stand  for  ten  shillings. 
Tench.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  t. 

Stung  like  a  tench. 
Tender  (v.) — heed,  regard.     Luc.  n. 

Then  for  thy  husband  and  thy  children's  sake, 

Tender  my  suit. 
Tender-hefted  natMre^nature  which  may  be  held  by  tender 
ness.     L.  ii.  4,  n. 

Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 

Thee  o'er  to  harshness. 
Tennis-balls.     M.  A.  iii.  2,  n. 

The  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  stuffed 
tennis-balls. 
Tennyson,  Mr.,  poem  by.     M.  M.  iii.  1,  i. 

'  At  the  moated  grange  resides  this  dejected  Mariana. 
Tents.     J.  ii.  2,  i. 

She  is  sad  and  passionate,  at  your  highness'  tent. 
Terms.     T.  N.  ii.  4,  f. 

Light  airs  and  recollected  terms. 
Terms.     M.  M.  i.  1,  n. 

Our  city's  institutions,  and  the  terms 

For  common  justice. 
Terms  of  law-courts.     H.  4,  S.  P.  v.  1 ,  j. 

The  wearing  out  of  six  fashions  (which  is  four  terms, 
or  two  actions). 
Testern.     G.  V.  i.  1,  i. 

You  have  testern'd  me. 
7'han — then.     Luc.  n. 

And  their  ranks  began 

To  break  upon  the  galled  shore,  and  than 

Retire  again. 
r//or6(»-0Ki;/i— thirdborough,  peace-ofBcer.     L.  L.  L.  i.  1,  ii. 

I  am  his  grace's  tharhorough. 
That  art  not  what  thou  'rt  sure  of.     A.  C.  ii.  5,  n. 

0  that  his  fault  should  make  a  knave  of  thee. 
That  art  not  what  thou  'rt  sure  of. 

That  poor  retention.     So.  cxxii.  n. 

That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold. 
Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score. 
That  praise  which  Collatine  doth  owe — tliat  object  of  praise 
which  Collatine  doth  possess.     Luc.  n. 

Therefore  that  praise  which  Collatine  doth  owe. 
Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise. 
That's  off—t\idX  is  nothing  to  the  matter.     Cor.  ii.  2,  n. 
That' s  (if,  that's  oj"; 

1  would  you  rather  had  been  silent. 
T'nefifth,  ifl.  "  L.  L.  L.  v.  \,i. 

Thejifth,ifl. 
The  rich  golden  shaft.     T.  N.  i.  1,  n. 

How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  gulden  shaft 

Hath  kill'd  the  flock  of  all  affections  else 

That  live  in  her  ! 
Theatrical  entertainments  at  the  universities.     H.  ii.  2,  t. 

Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy. 
TAee  me— thee  to  me.     So.  xliii.  k. 

All  days  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee, 

And  nights,  bright  days,  when  dreams  do  show  thee  mc. 
Theorick— theory .     H.  F.  i.  1,  n. 

So  that  the  art  and  practick  part  of  life 

Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theorick. 


'  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon.'     T.  N.  ii.  3,  i. 

There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon,  lady,  lady. 
There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life.     M.  M.  i.  1,  n. 

There  is  a  kind  nf  character  in  thy  life. 

That  to  the  observer  doth  thy  history 

Fully  unfold. 
Therefiyre  we  meet  not  now — we  do  not  meet  now  on  that 
account.     H.  4,  F.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

And  bootless  't  is  to  tell  you — we  will  go ; 

Therefore  we  meet  not  now. 
Thersites, — from  Chapman's  '  Homer.'     T.  C.  ii.  1,  i. 

The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,  &c. 

Theseus.     M.  N.  D.  v.  1,  i. 

The  battle  with  the  Centaurs. 
Things.     T.  S.  iv   3,  n. 

With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  farthingales,  and  things. 
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Thinks  all  tsiurit  he  spoken  can — thinks  all  he  can  speak  is  hs 
lioly  writ.     P.  ii.  Gower,  n. 

Is  still  at  Tharsus,  where  each  man 
Thinks  all  is  writ  he  spuiten  can. 
Thirdborough — petty  constable.     T.  S.  Induction,  1,  n. 

I  must  go  fetch  the  thirdborough. 
This  brave  o'erhanging.     H.  ii.  2,  n. 

This  most  excellent   canopy,  the  air,  look  yo\i—this 
brave  o'erhanging — this  majesticalroof  fretted  witli  golden 
fire. 
This  'longs  the  te,rt— this  belongs  to  the  text.    P.  ii.  Gower,  n. 

Pardon  old  Gower  ;  this  'lungs  the  text. 
This  present.     T.  N.  i.  5,  k. 

Look  you,  sir,  such  a  one  I  was  this  present. 
This  time  remov'd — this  time  in  which  I  Was  remote  or  absent 
from  thee.     So.  xcvii.  n. 

And  yet  this  time  remov'd  was  summer's  time. 
Those  eyes  ador'd  them  —  those  eyes   which  adored  them. 
P.  ii.  4,  n. 

For  they  so  stunk, 

That  all  those  eyes  ador'd  them  ere  their  fall. 

Scorn  now  their  hand  should  give  them  burial. 
Thou  art  raw.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

God  make  incision  in  thee  !  thou  art  raw. 
'  Thou  knave,'  catch  of.     T.  N.  ii.  3,  i. 

Let  our  catch  be  '  Thuu  knave.' 
Thrasonical— from  Thraso,  the  boasting  soldier  of  Terence 
L.  L.  L.  v.  l,n. 

Behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thrasonical. 
Three-farthing  silver  pieces.     J.  i.  1,  !. 

Look,  where  three-farthings  goes. 
Three-man  beetle.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  2,  i. 

Fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle. 
Three-men's  songs.     W.  T.  iv.  2,  i. 

Three-man  song-men  all. 
Three-pile— rich  velvet.     W.  T.  iv.  2,  n. 

1  have  served  prince  Florizel,  and, 
three-pile. 
r/(re«fl— funereal  song.     P.  P.  n. 

Whereupon  it  made  this  threne 

To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove. 
Thrice-crowned  queen  of  night.     A.  L.  iii.  2,)i. 

And,  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night. 
Thrifts,  frugal  arrangement.     H.  i.  2,  n. 

Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio  !  the  funeral  bak'd  meats 

Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
Through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  to  love — through  my  pre- 
science in  knowing  what  things  I  should  love.  T.  C.  iii.  3,  n. 
Appear  it  to  your  mind. 

That,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  to  love, 

I  have  abandoned  Troy. 
Thy  heart  my  wound — thy  heart  wounded  as  mine  is.    V  A.i, 

Would  thou  wert  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man, 

My  heart  all  whole  as  tliine,  thy  heart  my  wound. 
r/cfi?e— uncertain.     H.  6,  S.  P.  i.  \,n. 

The  state  of  Normandy 

Stands  on  a  tickle  point. 
Tied.     H.  E.  iv.  2,  n. 

One,  that  by  suggestion 

Tied  all  the  kingdom. 
Tightly— \>risV\j,  cleverly.     M   W.  i.  3,  n. 

Bear  you  these  letters  tightly. 
Tike — common  dog,  mongrel.     H.  F.  ii.  \,n. 

Base  tike,  call'st  thou  me  host  ? 
r;;^^— worthless  dog.     L.  iii.  6,  n.     (See  H.  F.  ii.  1,  n.) 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym ; 

Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail. 
Tilly-fally.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Tilly-fatly,  sir  John,  never  tell  me. 
Tilt-yard.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  i. 

He  never  saw  him  but  once  in  the  tilt-yard. 
Tilts  and  tournaments.     G.  V.  i.  3,  i. 

There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  toumamentt. 
Time — tune.     M.  iv.  3,n. 

This  time  goes  manly. 
Timeless — untimely.     R.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 

The  bloody  ofRce  of  liis  timeless  end. 
Timely-parted  ghost — body  recently  parted  the  sonl.     K.  6, 
S.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost. 
Time's  chest.     So.  Ixv.  n. 

Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  lie  hid  r 
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Timori,  account  of,  in  North's  translation  of  '  Plutarch.'     T. 
Ath.  iii.  6,  J 

Burn,  house;  sink,  Athens!  henceforth  hated  be 

Of  Timon,  man,  and  all  humanity. 
Timon  of  Athens,  account  of,  in  '  The  Palace  of  Pleasure.' 
T.  Ath.  V.  2, !. 

I  have  a  tree  which  grows  here  in  my  close. 
TiVd— satiated,  glutted.     Luc.  n. 

What  he  beheld  on  that  he  firmly  doted. 

And  in  his  will  his  wilful  eye  he  tir'd. 
Tired— caparisoned.     L.  L.  L.  iv.  2,  n. 

The  tired  horse  his  rider. 
TiVed— attired.     V.A.  n. 

And  Titan,  'tired  in  the  midday  heat. 

With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them. 
Tires — tears,  preys.    V.  A  n. 

Even  as  aii  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast, 

Tires  with  her  beak  on  featliers,  flesh,  and  bone. 
Tinn^i— attiring.    C.  E.  ii.  2,  n. 

The  money  that  he  spends  in  tiring. 
'Tis  given  with  welcume—thsit  't  is  given  with  welcome.     M. 
iii.  4,  n. 

The  feast  is  sold 

That  is  not  often  vouch'd,  while  't  is  a  making, 

'  Tis  given  with  welcome. 
'T  is  in  his  buttons.     M.  W.  iii.  2,  n. 

He  will  carry  't :  't  is  in  his  buttons. 
Tithe.     M.  M.  iv.  l,n. 

Our  corn  's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tithe  's  to  sow. 
Title-leaf.     H.  4,  S.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf. 

Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume. 
To  a  wasteful  cocft— from  a  wasteful  cock,  from  the  scene  of 
extravagance.     T,  Ath.  ii.  2,  n. 

I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wasteful  Cuck, 

And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow. 
To  do  in  slander.     M.  M.  i.  4,  n. 

And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  fight. 

To  do  in  slander. 
To/ear— a  thing  to  terrifj'.     O.  i.  2,  n. 

Of  such  a  thing  as  thou, — to  fear,  not  to  delight. 
To  go  in  the  song — to  join  in  the  song.     M.  A.  i.  1,  n. 

Come,  in  what  key  shall  a  man  take  you,  to  go  in  the 
songf 
To  his  shape — in  addition  to  his  shape.     J.  i.  1 ,  n. 

And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land. 
To-pinch.     M.  W.  iv.  4,  n. 

And  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  kniglxt. 
To  slack — so  as  to  slack.     R.  J.  iv.  1,  n. 

And  I  am  nothing  slow,  to  slack  his  haste. 
To-spend.     J.  v.  2,  n. 

Where  these  two  christian  armies  might  combine 

The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league, 

And  not  to-spend  it  so  unneighbourly. 
To  the  warm  sun.     L.  ii.  2,  n. 

Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  common  saw  ;. 

Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  com'st 

To  the  warm  sun. 
To  you— on  you.     T.  Ath.  i.  2,  n. 

I'll  C3.ll  to  you. 
Toad-stones.     A.  L.  ii.  1,  ;. 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 
Toasts  and  iatfer— Londoners,  eaters  of  buttered  toasts.  H.  4, 
F.  P.  iv.  2,  n. 

I  pressed  me  none  but  such  toasts  and  butter. 
Tods  of  wool.     W.  T.  iv.  2,  i. 

Every  'leven  wether — tods. 
Token'd  pestilence.     A.  C.  iii.  8,  n. 

Eno.  How  appears  the  fight  ? 

Scar.  On  our  side  like  the  token'd  pestilence. 

Where  death  is  sure. 
Toll  for  this.    A.  W.  v.  3,  m. 

I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  for  this  : 
I'll  none  of  him. 

Tomboys.    Cy.  i.  7,  n. 

To  be  partner'd 
With  tomboys. 
Tongue — English  language.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 
I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty,  lovely  well. 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament. 


Too  Jine— too  full  of  finesse.     A.  W.  v.  3,  n. 

But  thou  art  too  Jine  in  thy  evidence. 
Too  late  a  week — somewhat  too  late.     A.  L.  ii.  3,  n. 

At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek; 

But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week. 
Too  much  i'  the  sun.     H.  i.  2,  n. 

King.  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on  you  ? 

Ham.  Not  so,  my  lord,  I  am  too  much  i'  the  sun. 
Took  away — being  taken  away.     Luc.  n. 

First  red  as  roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay. 

Then  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  away. 
Toothpick,  custom  of  using.     J.  i.  1,  t. 

Now  your  traveller. 

He  and  his  toothpick. 
Topmast,  .striking  of.     T.  i.  1,  i. 

Down  with  the  topmast. 
Torch-bearer.     R.  J.  i.  4,  (.  V. 

Give  me  a  torch. 
Toss  (v.)— toss  upon  a  pike.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iv.  2,  n. 

P.  Hen.  I  did  never  see  sucli  pitiful  rascals. 

Fal.  Tut,  tut;  good  enough  to  toss ;  food  for  powder 
Tofter'd— tottering.     R.  S.  iii.  3,  n. 

From  this  castle's  Uttter'd  battlements. 
Tywc/t— touchstone.     R.  T.  iv.  2,  n. 

Now  do  I  play  the  touch. 

To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold,  indeed. 
ToucA— touchstone.     T.  Ath.  iv.  3,  n. 

O  thou  touch  of  hearts  ! 
Touch  more  )-ore— higher  feeling.     Cy.  i.  2,  n. 

Am  senseless  of  your  wrath  ;  a  touch  more  rare 

Subdues  all  pang's,  all  fears. 
To«c/ies— traits.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts. 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  priz'd. 
Toward — in  preparation.     H.  i.  l,n. 

What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 

Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day  ? 
Towards — ready,  at  hand.     R.  J.  i.  5,  n. 

We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  totvards. 
Trade— habitual  course,  path  trodden.     H.  E.  v.  1,  n.     (See 
R.  S.  iii.  4,  n.) 

Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments, 

With  which  the  time  will  load  him. 
Trajan's  column,  bas-relief  on.     Cy.  v.  2,  i. 

Enter  at  one  door   Lucius,  lachimo,  and  the  Roman 
army. 
Tranect— tow-boat.     M.  V.  iii.  4,  n. 

Unto  the  tranect,  to  the  common  ferry. 
Trash.     T.  i.  2,  n.  Whom  to  advance,  and  whom 

To  trash  for  overtopping. 
Trash  of  Venice,  whom  1  trace.     0.  ii.  1,  n. 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trace 

For  his  quick  hunting. 
Travel.     G.  V.  i.  3,  t. 

In  having  known  no  travel,  &c. 
Tray-trip.     T.  N.  ii.  5,  ;. 

Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip  ? 
TreacAers— cheaters,  tricksters.     L.  i.  2,  n. 

Knaves,  thieves,  and  treachers. 
Trenchers.     G.  V.  iv.  4,  i. 

He  steps  me  to  lier  trencher. 
Trial  by  combat.     R.  S.  i.  1,  i. 

Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band? 
Tribulation  of  Tower  Hill.     H.  E.  v.  3,  i. 

The  tribulation  of  Tower  Hill,  or  the  limbs  of  Limehon«e- 
Tm/(— peculiarity.     A.  W.  i.  1,  n. 

Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour. 
TWc^— peculiarity.     J.  i.  1,  n. 

He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur-de-Lion's  face. 
Tj-ic7i'd— painted.     H.  ii.  2,  n. 

Horridly  trick'd 

With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons. 

Trip— the  pace  of  the  fairy.     M.  N.  D.  v.  2,  i. 
Sing  and  dance  it  trippingly. 

Triple— fhiid.    A.  C.  i.  1,  n. 

And  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform'd 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool. 

Triplex — triple  time  in  music.     T.  N.  v.  i,  n. 

The  triplex,  sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure. 
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Triumph.    M.N.  D.  i.  l,n.     (See  G.  V.  v.  4, !.) 

But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key, 

With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling. 
Triumphs.    G.  V.  v.  4,  i. 

Triump/is,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 
Troilus's  reproach  to  Helenus.     T.  C.  ii.  2,  i. 

You  are  for  dreams  and  slumbers,  brother  priest. 
Trophies.     H.  iv.  5,  i. 

No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment,  o'er  his  bones. 
Tropically — figuratively.     H.  iii.  2,  n. 

The  mouse-trap.     Marry,  how.?     Tropically, 
froth-plight — betrothed.     H.  F.  ii.  \,n. 

And,  certainly,  she  did  you  wrong ;  for  you  were  troth  ■ 
plight  to  her. 
Trotting  paritor — officer  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  who  carries 
out  citations.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  h. 

Sole  imperator,  and  great  general 

Of  trotting  parititrs. 
Trou-madame.     W,  T.  iv.  2,  /. 

Trol-my-dames. 
Trow — I  trow.     M.  A.  iii.  4,  n. 

What  means  the  fool,  trow  ? 
'  Troy  Book.'     T.  C.  iii.  3,  i. 

Expos'd  myself, 

From  certain  and  possess'd  conveniences, 

To  doubtful  fortunes. 
Truckle-bed.     R.  J.  ii.  l.i. 

I  '11  to  my  truckle-bed. 
True-love  knots.    G.  V.  ii.  7,  ;. 

I  '11  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings. 

With  twenty  odd-conceited  true  love  knots. 
True-love  showers.     H.  iv.  5,  n. 

Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  not  go. 

With  true-love  showers. 
True  men.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  2,  n. 

The  thieves  have  bound  thp  true  men. 
Trundle-tail — worthless  dog.     L.  iii.  6,  n. 

Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail. 
Trunks  of  the  Elizabethan  age.     T.  N.  iii.  4,  i. 

Empty  trunks,  o'erflourish'd  by  the  devil. 
Truth — honesty.     M.  V.  iv.  1,  n. 

That  malice  bears  down  truth. 
Tucket-sonaunce.     H.  F.  iv.  2,  a. 

Then  let  the  trumpets  sound 

The  tucket-sonaunce  and  the  note  to  mount. 
Tumbler.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  i. 

And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop. 
Turk  Gregory— Pope  Gregory  VII.     H.  4,  F.  P.  v.  3,  n. 

Turk  Gregory  never  did  such  deeds  in  arms  as  I  have 
done  this  day. 
Turn  (v.)— modulate.     A.  L.  ii.  5,  n. 

And  turn  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat. 
Turn  Turk  with  me— deal  with  me  cruelly.     H.  iii.  2,  n. 

If  the  re^t  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me. 
Turn  your  eyes  towards  the  napes  of  your  necks.     Cor.  ii. 

1,K. 

O,  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  towards  the  napes  of 
your  necks,  and  make  but  an  interior  survey  of  your  good 
selves. 
Turning  the  buckle  behind.     M.  A.  v.  1 ,  {. 

If  he  be  [angry],  he  knows  how  to  turn  his  girdle. 
Turquoise,  virtue  of.     M.  V.  iii.  1,  i. 

It  was  my  turquoise. 
Twelve  score— twelve  score  yards.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

And,  I  know,  his  death  will  be  a  march  of  tivelve  sarre. 
Twelve  score — twelve  score  yards.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

He  would  have  clapped  i'  the  clout  at  twelve  score. 
Twiggen — wicker.     0.  ii.  3,  n. 

I  'II  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle. 
Twire.     So.  xxviii.  n. 

When  sparkling  stars  twire  not,  thou  gild'st  the  even. 
Two  broken  points.     T.  S.  iii.  2,  n. 

An  old  rusty  sword  ta'en  out  of  the  town  armoury, 
with  a  broken  hilt,  and  chapeless ;  with  two  broken  poinis. 
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Umber'd  face.     H.  F.  iv.  Chorus,  i. 

Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  Jace. 
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Unadvised — unknowing.     Luc.  n. 

Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  lies, 

And  friend  to" friend  gives  unadvised  wounds. 
Unavoided— not  to  be  avoided.     H.  6,  F.  P.  iv.  5,  n. 

A  terrible  and  unavoided  danger. 
J7nJaJed— not  blunted.     H.  iv.  7,  n. 

You  may  clioose 

A  sword  unhated,  and  in  a  pass  of  practice 

Requite  him  for  your  father. 
Vnbolt  (v.)— unfold,  explain.     T.  Ath.  i.  1,  n. 

Pain.  How  shall  I  understand  you  ? 

Poet.  I  '11  unhult  to  you 

Unbonneted.     O.  i.  2,  n.  And  my  demerits 

May  speak  unbonneted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 

As  this  that  I  have  reach'd. 
Unchary  on  't.     T.  N.  iii.  4,  n. 

I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone, 

And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  on 't. 
Uncurrent  gold.     H.  ii.  2,  i. 

Your  voice,   like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  crackett 
within  the  ring. 
Under-Jiends — fiends  below.     Cor.  iv.  5,  n. 
I  will  fight 

Against  my  canker'd  country,  witli  the  spleen 

Of  all  the  under-Jiends. 
Undergoes — passes  under.     M.  A.  v.  2,  n. 

But   I  must  tell  thee  plainly,  Claudio  undergoes  my 
challenge. 
Understand  them — stand  under  them.    C.  E.  ii.  1,  n. 

Nay,  he   struck  so  plainly   I  could  too  well  feel  hi.<: 
blows ;  and  withal  so  doubtfully  that  1  could  scarce  un- 
derstand them. 
Undertaker — one  who  undertakes  another's  quarrel.     T.  N. 
iii.  4,  n. 

Nay,  if  you  be  an  midertaker,  I  am  for  you. 
Unear'd — unploughed.     So.  iii.  n. 

For  where  is  she  so  fair  whose  unear'd  womb 

Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry  .' 
Uneath— not  easily.     H.  6,  S.  P.  ii.  4,  n. 

Uneath  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets, 

To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet. 
Unexpressive — inexpressible.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she. 
Unfair  (v.)— deprive  of  fairness  or  beauty.     So.  v.  n. 

Those  hours  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 

The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell. 

Will  play  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same. 

And  that  unfair  which  fairly  doth  excel. 
Unfurnish'd — unsurrounded  by  the  other  features.    M.  V.  iii. 
2,  n.  But  her  eyes, — 

How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  having  made  one, 

Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his, 

And  leave  itself  unfurnish'd. 
Unhair'd — unbearded.     J.  v.  2,  n. 

This  unhair'd  sauciness  and  boyish  troops, 

The  king  doth  laugh  at. 
Unhappy — unlucky,  mischievous.     A.  W.  iv.  5,  n. 

A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy. 
Unhoused — unmarried.     0.  i.  2,  n. 

But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 

I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 

Put  into  circumscription. 
U7ihousel'd,  disappointed,   nnanel'd — not  having  received   tlie 
communion,  not  prepared,  without  the  administration  of 
extreme  unction.     H.  i.  5,  n. 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 

Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd. 
Unimproved — unreproved.     H.  i.  1,  n. 
Young  Fortinbras, 

Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full. 
Union — rich  pearl.     H.  v.  2,  n. 

And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw. 

UnAind— unnatural.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  n. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ungratitude. 
Unkind.     V.  A.  n. 

O  had  tliy  mother  borne  so  hard  a  mind, 

She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  unkind. 
Unless — except.    Cor.  v.  1,  n. 

So  that  all  hope  is  vain, 

Unless  his  noble  mother,  and  his  wife, 

Who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him. 
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Un.oose  it  from  their  bond.     Luc.  n. 

Those  that  much  covet  are  with  gain  so  fond, 

That  what  they  have  not,  that  whicli  they  possess 

They  scatter  and  unloose  it  from  their  bond. 
Unmann'd— term  of  falconry.     R.  J.  iii.  2,  n. 

Hood  my  unmann' dhlooi  bating  in  my  cheeks. 

With  tliy  black  mantle. 
Unquestionable— not  to  be  questioned,  not  to  be  conversed 
with.    A.  L.  iii.  2,  a. 

An  unquestionable  spirit,  which  you  have  not. 
Unready — undressed.     H.  G,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

How,  now,  my  lords  ?  what,  all  unready  so  ? 
Unrecalling — not  to  be  recalled.     Luc.  n. 

And  ever  let  his  unrecalling  crime 

Have  time  to  wail  the  abusing  of  his  time. 
Unrespected — unregarded.     So.  xliii.  n. 

For  all  the  ^ay  they  view  things  unrespected. 
Unrespective — inconsiderate.     R.  T.  iv.  2,  n. 

I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools. 

And  unrespective  boys. 
Unscissor'd  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain.     P.  iii.  'i,  n. 
Till  she  be  married,  madam, 

By  bright  Diana,  whom  we  honour  all, 

U'nscissw' d  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain. 

Though  I  show  will  in 't. 
Unsisting—TiQ\eT  at  rest.     M.  M.  iv.  2,  n. 

That  spirit 's  possess'd  with  haste. 

That  wounds  the  unsisting  postern  with  these  strokes. 
Unstate.     L.  i.  2,  n. 

I  would  unstate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  resolution. 
Unthread.     J.  v.  4,  n. 

Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion. 
Until  your  date  expire— until  you  die.  '  P.  iii.  4,  n. 

Where  you  may  'bide  until  your  date  expire. 
Ungraded — unused,  uncommon.     T.  C.  iv.  5,  n. 

Mock  not,  that  I  affect  the  untradei  oath. 
Untrimm'd — undecorated.     So.  xviii.  n. 

By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  untrimm'd. 
Untrue  (used  as  a  substantive.)     So.  cxiii.  n. 

Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you. 

My  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine  untrue. 
Untwine.     Cy .  iv.  2,  n. 

And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 

His  perishing  root  with  the  increasing  vine. 
Unwappen'd.     T.  N.  K.  v.  4,  n. 

We  come  tow'rds  the  gods 

Young,  and  unwappen  d. 
Unyoke — finish  your  work.     H.  v.  1,  n. 

Av,  tell  me  that,  and  unyuke. 
Upon  command— aX  your  pleasure.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  n. 

And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness. 

And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have. 
Upon  the  hip.     M.  V.  i.  3,  n. 

If  1  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip. 
Urchin-snouted — with  the  snout  of  the  urchin,  or  hedge-hog. 
V.  A.  n. 

But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  boar. 
Usances — usury.     M.  V.  i.  3,  i. 

You  have  rated  me 

About  my  moneys,  and  my  usances. 
Us'd — deported.     H.  E.  iii.  1 ,  n. 

And,  pray,  forgive  me. 

If  I  have  u^d  myself  unmannerly. 
J7se— interest  of  money.     M.  M.  i.  1,  n. 

She  determines 

Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 

Both  thanks  and  use. 
Usurer's  chain — ornament  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  or  goldsmith. 
M.  A.  ii.  1,«. 

About  your  neck,  like  an  usurer's  chain. 

Usurers,  practices  of.     M.  M.  iv.  3,  i. 

He 's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper, 
t/tferance— a.  entrance.     Cy.iii.  l,n. 

Of  him  I  gather'd  honour; 

\Miich  he  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce. 

Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance. 
Utterance — combat-a- entrance.   M.  iii.  1, «.  (See  Cy.  iii.  1,  n.) 
Come,  fate,  into  the  list, 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance ! 
Utter'd—-pnt  forth.     L.  L.  L.  ii.  1,  n. 

Not  utter'd  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues. 


Uttered  heavenly^es-peWed,  put  out  by  the  pov>er  of  liei.ven 
"M.  A.v.  4,n. 

Till  death  be  uttered. 
Heavenly,  lieavenly. 


Vaded—faieA,  vanished.     R.  S.  i.  2,  n. 

Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  vadeil. 
Faded— Uded.    V.  P.  n. 

Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  pluck'd,  soon  vaded. 
Fail  (v.)— lower.     M.  M.  v.  1,  w. 

Fail  your  regard 
Upon  a.  wrong'd,  I  would  fain  have  said,  a  maid  ! 
Fail  (v.) — bow  down.    Cor.  iii.  1,  n. 

If  he  have  power. 
Then  vail  your  ignorance. 
FaiTd— lowered.     V.  A.  n. 

Here  overcome,  as  one  full  of  despair. 
She  vail'a  her  eyelids. 
Failing — causing  to  fall  down.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

Are  angels  vailing  clouds. 
Failing — letting  down.     M.  V.  i.  1,  «. 

Failing  her  liigh-top  lower  than  her  ribs. 
Fails — lowers.     V.  A.  n. 

He  vails  his  tail,  tliat,  like  a  falling  plume, 
Cool  shadow  to  his  melting  buttock  lent. 
Fair. — ^■ght  of  tongue.     C.  E.  iii.  2,  n. 

'T  is  holy  sport,  to  be  a  little  vain. 
Faliant — manly.     H.  ii.  2,  n. 

Thy  face  is  valiant  since  I  saw  thee  last. 
Falidity — value.     A.  W.  v.  3,  n. 

O,  behold  this  ring, 
Wliose  high  respect,  and  rich  validity. 
Falidity — value,  worth.     L.  i.  1,  n. 

No  less  in  space,  validity,  and  pleasure, 
Than  that  conferr'd  on  Goneril. 
FoKta^e— opportunity.     Cy.  i.  4,  n. 

Imogen.  Wlien  shall  we  hear  from  him  ? 
Pisanio.  Be  assur'd,  madam, 

With  his  next  vantage. 
Farlet — servant.     T.  C.  i.  1 ,  n. 

Call  here  my  varlet,  I  '11  unarm  again. 
Vassals.     A.  C.  i.  4,  n. 

Leave  thy  lascivious  vassals. 
Fast — great  space.     W.  T.  i.  1,  n. 
Shook  hands,  as  over  a  vast. 
Vast  of  night.     T.  i.  2,  n.     (See  H.  i.  2,  n.) 

Urchins 
Shall  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work 
All  exercise  on  thee. 
Kast/^— like  a  waste.     Luc.  n. 

Who  like  a  late-sack'd  island  vastly  stood 
Bare  and  unpeopled. 
Faunt — van.     T.  C.  Prologue,  n. 

That  our  play 
Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  firstlings  of  those  broils. 
Faward—\a.n.     H.e,  F.  P.  i.  1,  n. 

He  being  in  the  vaward,  (plac'd  behind. 
With  purpose  to  relieve  and  follow  them,) 
Cowardly  fied,  not  having  struck  one  stroke. 
Feil  full  purpose  (v.) — conceal  the  full  extent  of  his  purpo-se,. 
M.  M.  iv.  6,  n.  Yet  I  am  advis'd  to  do  it; 

He  says,  to  veil  full  purpose. 
Felure— velvet.    T.  S.  iii.  2,  n. 

And  a  woman's  crupper  of  velure. 
Velvet-guards.     H.  4,  F.  P.  iii.  1,  i. 

I'o  velvet-guards,  and  Sunday-citizens. 
Venetian  houses,  furniture  of.     T.  S.  ii.  1,  i. 
1  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  my  wedding-day. 

My  house  within  the  city 

Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold. 
Venetian  galleys.     M .  V.  i.  1, ;. 
Argosies  witli  portly  sail. 
Venew.    L.  L.  L.  v.  1,  i. 

Fenew  of  w  it, 
Fenew'dest — most  decayed,  most  mouldy.     T.  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

Speak  then,  thou  veitew'dest  leaven,  speak. 
Fengeance — mischief.     A.  L.  iv.  3,  n. 

Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me, 
That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me. 
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Venice,  climate  of.    T.  S.  iv.  1 
Curt.  Who  is  that  calls  s 
Gru.  A  piece  of  ice. 
Venice,  grass  in.     M.  V.  i.  1,  i. 

Plucking  the  grass  to  know  where  sits  the  wind. 
Venice,  pujlic  places  in.    M.  V.  i.  3,  ('. 
Venice,  notion  of  the  mainland  in.     M.  V.  ii.  2,  i. 

I  will  run  as  far  as  God  has  any  ground. 
Venice,  ferries  at.     M.  \.  ii.  4,  ('. 

Unto  the  tranect,  to  the  common /en-;/, 
Which  trades  to  Venice. 
Venice,  residences  in.     0.  i.  1,  i. 

To  start  my  quiet. 
Ventidius,— from  North's  '  Plutarch.'     A.  C  iii.  1 ,  i. 

Now,  darting  Parthia,  &c. 
Fentures.     M.  V.  i.  1,  n. 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 
Venus  and  Adonis,  passage  from.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  i. 

Therefore  do  nimble-pinioned  doves  draw  love. 
Verbal — plain.     Cy.  ii.  3,  n. 

You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners, 
By  being  so  verbal. 
Verona,  notice  of.     R.  J.  i.  i. 
Very — true.     G.  V.  iii.  2,  n. 

Especially  against  his  very  friend. 
Vice  Iniquity.     R.  T.  iii.  1,  i. 

Thus,  like  the  formal  Vice  Iniquity. 
Vice  of  kings.     H.  iii.  3,  n.     (See  H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  j.) 
A  vice  of  kings: 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule. 
Vice's  dagger.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  i. 

And  now  is  this  Vice's  dagger  become  a  squire. 
Vild—m\e.     M.  N.  D.  i.  1,  n. 

Things  base  and  vild. 
Villain,  in  two  senses:  1.  worthless  fellow;    2.  one  of  mean 
birth.     A.  L.  i.  I,». 

Oliver.  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain  ? 
Orlando.  I  am  no  villain:  I  am  the  youngest  son  of  sir 
Rowland  de  Bois. 
Villainies  of  man  will  set  him  clear.     T.  Ath.  iii.  3,  n. 

The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did  when  he  made  man 
politic;  he  cross'd  himself  by't:   and  I  cannot  think, 
but,  in  the  end,  the  villainies  of  man  will  set  him  clear. 
Viol-da-gambo — bass  viol.     T.  N.  i.  3,  i. 

Viol-de-gambuys. 
Violent  thefts.     T.  C.  v.  3.  n.         Do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  just :  it  is  as  lawful. 
For  we  would  give  much,  to  count  violmt  t/ufts 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 
Virgil's  '^neid.'     H.  4,  S.  P.  Induction,  ;. 

Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride. 
Virginalling.     W.  T.  i.  2,  i. 

Still  virginalling 

Upon  his  palm. 

Virtue  go — virtue  to  go.     M.  M.  iii.  2,  n. 

Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 

Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go. 

Vizaments — advisements.     M.  W.  i.  1,  n. 

Take  your  vizaments  in  that. 
Void  of  appointment — without  preparation  of  armour  or  \\  ea- 
pons.     T.  N.  K.  iii.  1,  n. 

I  '11  prove  it  in  my  shackles,  with  these  hands 
Void  of  appointment. 
Va»'S  of  chastity.     G.  V.  iv.  3,  ;. 

Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chnstitij. 
Vox.     T.  N.  v.  1,  n. 

An  your  ladyship  will  liave  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you 
must  allow  vox. 
'  Vulgar  Errors,'  Sir  Thomas  Brown's.     T.  C.  ii.  3,  ;. 

The  elephant  hath  joints,  &c. 
Vulgarly — publicly.     M.  M.  v.  1,  ?;. 

To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman, 
So  vulgarly  and  personally  accus'd. 

w. 

JVafts — waves,  signs.     H.  i.  4,  n. 

Lock,  with  wliat  courteous  action 
It  wafts  you  to  a  more  removed  ground. 
Walkino-stic'ics.     M.  A.  v.  4,  i. 

There  is  no  stall  more  reverend  than  one  tipped  with 
horn. 
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fFall-newt,  and  the  water — the  wall-newt,  and  the  water-ne«'l 
L.  iii.  4,  ». 

The  toad,  the  tadpole,  the  wall-newt,  and  the  water. 
/Falter — commonly  pronounced  Water.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iv.  1,  n 
A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth, 
And  told  me  that  by  JVater  I  should  die. 
Yet  let  not  tliis  make  thee  be  bloody  minded; 
Thy  name  is  Gualtier,  being  rightly  sounded. 
Wir  proclaimed  bv  Caesar  against  Cleopatra,— from  North'f 
'  Plutarch.'     A.  C.  iii.  7,  ;. 
'Tis  said  in  Rome. 
JVarden — name  of  a  pear.     W.  T.  iv.  2,  n. 

I  must  have  satfron,  to  colour  the  warden  pies. 
/Tarder — truncheon,  or  staff  of  command.     R.  S.  i.  3,  n. 

Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder  down. 
Ware,  bed  of.     T.  N.  iii.  2,  i. 

Big  enough  for  the  bed  of  JT^are  in  England. 
Warkworth  Castle.     H.  4,  S.  P.  Induction,  ;. 
This  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone. 
TFarn  (v.) — summon.     R.  T.  i.  3,  n. 

And  sent  to  warn  them  to  his  royal  presence, 
i     fFarn  (v.)— summon.     J.  C.  v.  1,  n. 
\  They  mean  to  warn  us  at  Philippi  here. 

rFarrior — applied  to  a  lady.     O.  ii.  1,  n. 

0th.  0  my  fair  warrior! 
Warrior.     O.  iii.  4,  n.     (See  0.  ii.  1,  n.) 

I  was  (unhandsome  ivarrior  as  I  am) 
Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul. 
JFarriors  fur  the  working-day — soldiers  ready  for  work,  not 
dressed  "up  for  a  holiday.     H.  F.  iv.  3,  n. 
We  are  but  warriws  for  the  working-day. 
Wars  (in  the  time  of  Elizabeth).     G.  V.  i.  3,  !. 

Some  to  the  wars,  &c. 
TFasp-tmgue — peevish  and  mischievous  tongue.     H.  4,  F.  F. 

Why,  what  a  wasp-tongue  and  impatient  fool. 
Wasps.     G.  V.  i.  2,  i. 

Injurious  wasps!  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey, 
/ratc/i— watch-light,  night-candle.     R.  T.  v.  3,  n. 

Give  me  a  watch. 
Watch-case.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  1,  n. 

And  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 

A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum-bell. 
Watch  him  tame.     O.  iii.  3,  n. 

My  lord  shall  never  rest ; 

I  '11  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience. 
Watch  in  Italy.     R.  J.  v.  3,  i. 

The  watch  is  coming. 
Watches.     T.  N.  ii.  5,  i. 

Wind  up  my  watch. 
Watchmen,  ancient.     M.  A.  iii.  3,  i. 

Have  a  care  that  your  bills  be  not  stolen. 
Water-galls.     Luc.  n. 

These  water-galls  in  her  dim  element 

Foretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 
rFa.v  (v.)— grow.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

That  was  the  way  to  make  his  godhead  wax. 
TT^n.TCJi— penetrable.     R.  S.  i.  3,  n. 

And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point, 

That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  u-a.ren  coat. 
Waxen  epitaph.    H.  F.  i.  2,  n. 

Not  worshipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph. 
Way  of  common  trade.     R.  S.  iii.  3,  n. 

Or  I  '11  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway, 

Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjects'  feet 

May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head. 
Way  of  life.     M.  "v.  3,  n. 

My  way  of  life 

Is  fallen  into  the  sear  and  j^Uow  leaf. 
'  We  three,'  picture  of.     T.  N.  ii.  3,  ;. 

How  now,  my  hearts?     Did  you  never  see  ihepictwe 
of  we  three  f 
fFeak  evils — causes  of  weakness.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  n. 

Oppress'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger. 
IFeary — exhausted.     A.  L.  ii.  7,  n. 

Till  that  the  weary  very  means  do  ebb. 
TFeb  and  the  pin — dimness  of  sight,  cataract.     L.  iii.  4,  n. 

He  gives  the  web  and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  ar.d 
makes  the  hare-lip. 

JFeed — garment.     Luc.  n. 

That  spots  and  stams  love's  modest  snow-while  weed. 
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/FcM— garment.     So.  ii.  n. 

Thv  Youth's  proud  livery,  ao  gaz'd  on  now, 

Will  be  a  tatter'd  uieed,  of  small  worth  held. 
Weeds.     G.  V.ii.  7,  !. 

Such  weeds 

As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 
Weeds.     Cor.  ii.  2,  n. 

As  weeds  before 

A  vessel  under  sail. 
fTeet  (y.)— know.    A.  C.  i.  1,  n. 

In  which  I  bind. 

On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet 

We  stand  up  peerless. 
Weigh  out — outweigh.     H.  E.  iii.  \,n. 

They  that  must  weigh  out  my  afflictions, 

They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  here. 
Weird.     M.  i.  3,  n.' 

The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand. 

Posters  of  the  sea  and  land. 
fFelkin—bXae.     W.  T.  i.  2,  n. 

Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye. 
Well.     W.  T.  V.  l,n. 

What  were  more  holy 

Than  to  rejoice  the  former  queen  is  welt  ? 
TVell  appeared — rendered  apparent.     Cor.  iv.  3,  n. 

But  your  favour  is  icell  appeared  by  your  tongue. 
Well  believe  this— he  well  assured  of  this.     M.  M.  ii.  2,  n. 
Well  believe  this, 

No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs,  &c. 
Well-liking— in  good  condition.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

Well- liking  wits  they  have. 
■Welsh  hook.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  4, ;. 

A  Welsh  hook. 
JVere  invincible— coaiA.  not  be  mastered,     fl.  4,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

He  was  so   forlorn,  that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick 
sight  were  invincible. 
Westminster,  William  de  Colchester,  abbot  of.     R.  S.  v.  6,  i. 

Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave. 
Whales'  bone — tooth  of  the  walrus.    L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales'  bone. 
JVhat  a  fall  Fortune  does  the  thick-lips  owe — what  a  fall  dops 
Fortune  owe  the  thick-lips.     O.  i.  1,  n. 

What  a  fall  Fortune  does  the  thick-lips  owe, 

If  he  can  carry  't  thus. 
WTiat  he  would  not.     Cor.  v.  1,  n. 

Wliat  he  would  do. 

He  sent  in  wTiting  after  me, — what  he  would  not ; 

Bound  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  his  conditions. 
What  in  rest  you  have.     J.  iv.  2,  n. 

If,  what  in  rest  you  have,  in  right  you  hold. 
Whatever  have — whatever  things  have.     Cor.  i.  2,  n. 

Whatever  have  been  thought  on  in  this  state. 
When — expression  of  impatience.     T.  i.  2,  n. 

Come  forth,  I  say :  there  s  other  business  for  thee  : 

Come,  thou  tortoise  !  when  I 
When — expression  of  impatience.     R.  S.  i.  1,  n. 
When,  Harry  .'  when  ? 

Obedience  bids,  I  should  not  bid  again . 
Afien— expression  of  impatience.     ''.  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

When,  Lucius,  when!  Awake,  I  say  !   What,  Lucius  ! 
'When  daisies  pied.'     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  i. 

When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue. 
Whenas — when.     So.  xlix.  n. 

Jfhenas  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 

Call'd  to  that  audit  by  advis'd  respects. 
Wher' — wherefore.     L.  ii.  1,  n. 

Hark,  the  duke's  trumpets  !  I  know  not  wher'  he  comes. 
AT/ie'?-— whether.     So.  lix.  n. 

Whether  we  are  mended,  or  whe'r  "oetterthey, 

Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
Where — ^whereas.     G.  V.  iii.  1,  n. 

And,  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age. 
Where — whether.     J.  i.  1,  n. 

But  where  I  be  as  true  begot,  or  no. 

That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head, 
/f^re— whereas.     H.  6,  S.  P.  iii.  2,  n. 

fVhere,  from  thy  sight,  I  should  be  raging  mad, 

And  cry  out  for  thee  to  close  up  mine  ey  s. 
Where — used  as  a  noun.     L.  i.  \,n. 

Thoulosest  here,  abetter  where  to  find. 


Where — whereas.     L.  i.  2,  n. 

Where,   if  you  violently  proceed  against  him,    mis- 
taking his  purpose,  it  would  make  a  great  gap  in  yimr 
own  honour. 
Where — whereas.     liUC.  n. 

Where  now  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me. 
Where — whereas.     P.  ii.  3,  n. 

Where  now  his  son 's  like  a  glow-worm  in  the  night. 
Whei-e  is  the  life—title  of  a  sonnet.     T.  S.  iv.  1,  n. 

Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led  ? 
'  Where  the  bee  sucks,'     T.  v.  1,  ;. 

Where  their  appointment  we  mav  best  discover.     A.  C.  iv. 
10,  n.  Our  foot 

Upon  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  city. 
Shall  stay  with  us  : — order  for  sea  is  given ; 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven  : — 
Where  their  appointment  we  may  best  discover. 
Whereas— where.     H.  6,  S.  P.  i.  2,  n. 

You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  St.  Alban's, 
Whereas  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  liawk. 
Whereas — where.     P.  i.  2,  n. 

I  went  to  Antioch, 
Whereas  thou  know'st,  against  the  face  of  death, 
I  sought  the  purchase  of  a  glorious  beauty. 
Wherein— in  that.     A   L.  i.  2,  n. 

Punish  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts,  wherein 
confess  me  much  guilty  to  deny  so  fair  and  e.\celleut 
ladies  anything. 
Wherein  went  he — in  what  dress  did  he  go.     A.  L.  iii.  2,  n. 

How  looked  he  ?     Wherein  went  he  ? 
Which  noiv  you  censure  A™— which  now  vou  censure  him  for. 
M.  M.  ii.  1,B. 

Err'd  in  this  point  which  now  you  censure  him. 
Which  often, — thus,— correcting  thy  stout  heart.     Cor.  iii. 
2,  m.  Waving  thy  head. 

Which  often, — thus, — correcting  thy  stout  heart, 
Now  humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry. 
Whiffler.     H.  F.  v.  Chorus,  i. 

Like  a  mighty  whiffler  'fore  the  king. 
Whipping,  custom  of.     A.  W.  ii.  2,  i. 

Do  you  cry,  '  0  Lord,  sir,'  at  your  whipping? 
White  (featA— paleness  of  death.     A.  W.  ii.  3,  n. 

Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever. 

Whiter,  Mr.,  explanation  of  the  passage,  A.  L.  iii.  2,  !. — 

Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  heart ; 

Cleopatra's  majesty  ; 
Atalanta's  better  part ; 
Sad  Lucretia's  modesty. 
^Vhitsun  morris-dance.     H.  F.  ii.  4,  i. 

Were  busied  with  a  Whitsun  morris-dance. 
Whitsters — launders.     M.  W.  iii.  3,  n. 

Carry  it  among  the  whitsters  in  Datchet  mead. 
Whose  unwished  yoke— to  whose  unwished  yoke.     M.  N.  D. 
i.  1,  «.  Whose  unwished  yoke 

My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty. 
Widowhood — property  to  which  a  widow  is  entitled,     'i'.  S. 

And,  for  that  dowry,  I  '11  assure  her  of 

Her  widowhood. 
Wild— weald.     H.  4,  F.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

There  's  a  franklin  in  the  wild  of  Kent  hath  broui^lit 
three  hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold. 
Wild-goose  chase.     R.  J.  ii.  4,  i. 
Wilderness — wildness.     M.  M.  iii.  1,  n. 

For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness 

Ne'er  issued  from  his  blood. 
Will  be  his  fire.     Cor.  ii.  l,n. 

This,  as  you  say, — suggested 

At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence 

Shall  teach  the  people, — (which  time  shall  not  want, 

If  he  be  put  upon  't,  and  that 's  as  easy 

As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep,)  will  be  hisjire 

To  kindle  their  dry  stubble. 
Willjind  employment— will  find  employment  for.  H.  E.  ii.  1 ,  n. 

And  generally,  whoever  the  king  favours, 

The  cardinal  instantly  will  find  employment. 
Will  to  her  consent— will  in  proportion  to  her  consent.     R.  J. 
i.  2,  H. 

My  will  to  her  consent  is  but  a  part. 
Wimpled— veiled.     L.  L.  L.  iii.  1,  n. 

This  wimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy. 
Wincot.     T.  S.  Induction,  2,  i. 

The  fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot. 
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IJIndering — winding.     T.  iv.  1,  n. 

You  nymphs  called  Naiads,  oi  the  windering  brooks. 
^Findcws—eyeHdh.     V.  A.  n. 

Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  upheaveth. 
Windsor  forest.     H.  4,  S.  P.  iv.  4,  ). 

I  think  he  's  gone  to  hunt,  my  lord,  at  Windsor. 
Windsor,  state  of,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.     M.  W.  i.  1,  L 
Never  a  woman  in  IVindsur  knows  more  of  Anne's 
mind  tlxan  I  do. 
Winter's  pale.     W.  T.  iv.  2,  n. 

For  tlie  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale. 
fFise-woman — witch.     M.  W.  iv.  5,  n. 

Was 't  not  the  wise-woman  of  Brentford  ? 
PFish  him, — commend  him.     T.  S.  i.  1,  n. 

I  will  wish  him  to  her  father. 
^'tsJ/?/— wistfully.     R.  S.  v.  4,  n. 

And  speaking  it,  he  wistly  look'd  on  me. 
/FJj— mental  power  in  general.     M.  V.  ii.  1,  n. 
if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me, 
And  hedg'd  me  by  his  wit,  to  yield  myself. 
frit — understanding.     J.  C.  iii.  2,  n. 

For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
'  Wit,  whither  wilt  ?  '    A.  L.  iv.  1 ,  n. 

A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he  might  sav, 
— '  fFit,  whither  wilt  f 
Witchcraft,  law  against,  by  James  I.     O.  i.  3, ;. 
The  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter. 
With  tempering.     V.  A.  n. 

What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering, 
And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression  ? 
frith  the  manner— ia  the  fact.     W.  T.  iv.  3,  n. 

If  you  had  not  taken  yourself  with  the  manner. 
With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent.     W.  T.  iii.  2,  n. 
Since  he  came 
fVith  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  I 
Have  strain'd  to  appear  thus. 
Without  knives.     T.  Ath.  i.  2,  n. 

Methinks,  they  should  invite  them  without  knives. 
Wits — senses.     M.  A.  i.  1,  n. 

In  our  last  conflict,  four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting  olT. 
Wits,  the.     A.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

The  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits. 
fVitty — of  sound  judgment,  of  good  understanding.     H.  fi, 
T.  P.  i.  2,  n.  For  tliey  are  soldiers, 

fFitty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit. 
fFoe  to  his  correction — woe  compared  to  his  correction.     G. 
V.  ii.  4,  n. 

There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction. 
Wolfish.     Cor.  ii.  3,  n. 

WTiy  in  this  wolfish  gown  should  I  stand  here .' 
fVoman  of  the  world — married.     A.  L.  v.  3,  n. 

I  hope  it  is  no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a  woman 
of  the  world. 
^oman-ttVed— hen-pecked.     W.  T.  ii.  3,  n. 

Thou  dotard,  tliou  art  woman-tired. 
Women  actors.     M.  N.  D.  i.  2,  ;. 
You  shall  play  it  in  a  mask, 
^ont— are  accustomed.     H.  6,  F.  P.  i.  4,  n. 

How  the  English,  in  the  suburbs  close  intrencli'd, 
JFont,  through  a  secret  grate  of  iron  bars 
In  yonder  tower,  to  overpeer  tlie  city, 
^uod— mad,  wild.     G.  V.  ii.  3,  n. 

Like  a  wuud  woman. 
/Tood— wild,  mad.     M.  N.  D.  ii.  2,  n. 

And  here  am  I  and  wood  within  this  wood. 
fVoodr—m^ii..     H.  6,  F.  P.  iv.  7,  n. 

How  the  young  wlielp  of  Talbot's,  raging  ivourl. 
Did  flesh  his  puny  sword  in  Frenchmen's  blood. 
fVood^mii.     V.  A.  n. 

Life-poisoning  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood. 
Woodbine.     M.  N.  D.  iv.  1,B. 

So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle  gently 
entwist. 
fVoodman — hunter.     M.  W.  v.  5,  n. 

Am  I  a  woodman  f  ha  ! 
Woolward — wanting  a  shirt.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

I  go  woolward  for  penance. 
Woosel-cock.     M.  N.  D.  iii.  1,  /. 

The  woosel-cock,  so  black  of  hue, 
With  orange-tawny  bill. 
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Worm.     M.  M.  iii.  l,n. 

For  tliou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 

Of  a  poor  worm. 
/Fort/i— fortune,  wealth.     T.  N.  iii.  3,  n. 

But,  were  my  worth,  as  is  my  conscience,  firm, 
'  Worth  a  Jew's  eye.'     M.  V.  ii.  5,  i. 

Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye. 
Worth  the  whistle.     L.  iv.  2,  n. 

I  have  been  worth  the  whistle. 
/Forts— generic  name  of  cabbages,     M.  W.  i.  1,  n. 

Good  worts !  good  cabbage  ! 
fFould— it  would.     A.  W.  i.  1 ,  n. 

Had  it  stretched  so  far,   would   have    made    natjre 
immortal. 
fFound — twisted  round.     T.  ii.  2,  n. 

Sometime  am  I 

All  wound  with  adders. 
TFi-aci— wreck.     0.  ii.  I ,  n. 

A  noble  ship  of  Venice 

Hath  seen  a  grievous  wrack  and  suiferance. 
fFreak — revenge.     Cor.  iv.  5,  n. 

Then  if  thou  hast 

A  heart  oi  wreak  in  thee,  that  will  revenge 

Thine  own  particular  wrongs. 
Wren  of  nine.     T.  N.  iii.  2,  n. 

Look  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine  comes. 
Wretch.     O.  iii.  3,  n. 

Excellent  wretch  I    Perdition  catch  my  soul 

But  I  do  love  thee. 
/TntA/ed-wrinkled.     H.  6,  F.  V,  ii.  3,  n. 

It  cannot  be  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 

Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies. 
f Frying — deviating  from  the  right  path.     Cy.  v.  1,  n. 
How  many 

Must  murther  wives  much  better  than  themselves 

For  wrying  but  a  little  ! 

Y. 

Yare — ready,  nimble.     M.  M.  iv.  2,n. 

You  shall  find  me  yare. 
Fare— nimble.     A.  C.  iii.  11,  n. 

A  halterd  neck,  which  does  the  hangman  thank, 

For  being  yare  about  him. 
Yarely — quickly,  readily.     T.  i.  1,k. 

Fall  to  't  yarely,  or  we  run  ourselves  aground. 
Ffioman— bailiff's  follower.     H.  4,  S.  P.  ii.  1,  n. 

Wliere  's  your  yeoman? 
Yield  (v.)— reward.     A.  C.  iv.  2,  n. 

Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more. 

And  tlie  gods  yield  you  for  't. 
Yonder  generation.     M.  M.  iv.  3,  n. 

Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting 

To  yimder  generation,  you  shall  find 

Your  safety  manifested. 
York,  duchess  of.     R.  S.  v.  2,  i. 
You  are  allow'd — you  are  an  allowed  fool.     L.  L.  L.  v.  2,  n. 

Go,  you  are  allow'd. 
You  are  too  young  in  this.     .\.  L.  i.  1,  n. 

Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young  in  this. 
You  are  senseless — be  you  senseless.     Cy.  ii.  3,  n. 
So  seem,  as  if 

You  were  inspir'd  to  do  those  duties  which 

You  tender  to  her,  that  you  in  all  obey  her. 

Save  when  command  to  your  dismission  tends, 

And  therein  you  are  senseless. 
You  priority — you  of  priority.     Cor.  i.  1,  n. 

We  must  follow  you ; 

Right  worthy  you  primity. 
Younger — youngling.     M.  V.  ii.  6,  n. 

How  like  a  younger,  or  a  prodigal. 
Your  eyes.     A.  L.  i.  2,  n. 

if  you  saw  yourself  with  yowr  eyes,  ot  knew  your.se if 
with  your  judgment. 
Your  gaskins  fall.     T.  N.  i.  5,  n. 

Clown.  But  I  am  resolved  on  two  points. 

Maria.  That  if  one  break  the  other  will  hold ;  or,  if 
both  break,  yoKi-  gaskins  fall. 


Zeal,  now  melted.     J.  ii.  2,  n. 

Lest  zeal,  now  melted,  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse. 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  wa.s. 


I  N  D  E  X.—l  I. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 
Aakon,  a  Moor   ..... 
Abergavenny,  Lord  .... 
Abhorson,  an  executioner 
Abram,  servant  to  Montague 
Achilles,  a  Grecian  commander 
Adam,  servant  to  Oliver 

Adrian,  a  lord       ..... 
Adriana,  wife  to  Antipholus  of  Ephesus 
^geon,  a  merchant  of  Syracuse  . 
JEmilia,  wife  to  jEgeon,  an  Abbess  at  Ephesus 
-S^ilius,  a  noble  Roman 
^neas,  a  Trojan  commander 
Agamemnon,  the  Grecian  general 
Agrippa,  friend  of  Csesar 
Ague-cheek,  Sir  Andrew 
Ajax,  a  Grecian  commander 
Alarbus,  son  to  Tamora 
Albany,  Duke  of       . 
Alcibiades,  an  Athenian  general 
Alencon,  Duke  of     . 
Alexander,  servant  to  Gressida 
Alexas,  an  attendant  on  Cleopatra    . 
Alice,  a  lady  attending  on  the  Princess  Katherine 
Alonzo,  King  of  Naples 

Ambassador  ..... 

Ambassadors  to  the  King  of  England 
Amiens,    a    lord,    attending   upon   the    Duke    In    his 

banishment. 
Andromache,  wife  to  Hector         .... 
Andronicus,  Marcus,  brother  to  Titus  Andronicus 
Audronicus,  Titus,  a  noble  Roman 
Angelo,  a  goldsmith         ..... 
Aiigelo,  the  deputy  [in  the  Duke"s  absence] 
Angus,  a  nobleman  of  Scotland 
Anne,  Lady,  widow  of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  son  to 

King  Henry  VI. ;  afterwards  married  to  the  Duke 

of  Gloster. 
Antenor,  a  Trojan  commander 

Antigonus,  a  Sicilian  lord  .... 

Antiochus,  king  of  Antioch 
Antipholus   of  Ephesus,  twin-brother  to  Antipholus  of 

Syracuse,  but  unknown  to  him,  and  son  to  ^geon 

and  jEmilia. 
Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  twin-brother  to  Antipholus  of 

Ephesus,  but  unknown  to  him,  and  son  to  Mgeon 

and  ii^milia. 
Antonio,  father  to  Proteus 
Antonio,  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
Antonio,  brother  to  Leonato 
Antonio,  a  sea-captain,  friend  to  Sebastian 
Antonio,  brother  to  Prospero,  and  usurping  Duke  of 

Milan. 
Antonius,  Marcus,  a  triumvir  after  the  death  of  Julius 

Ciesar. 
Antony,  Mark,  a  trrumvir     .... 

Apemantus,  a  ehurlish  philosopher 

Apothecary    ...... 

Int.  Vol.  2'^Q 


T.  And. 
H.  E. 
M.  M. 
R.J.      . 
T.  C. 
A.  L.     . 
T.    . 
C.  E.     . 
C.  E. 
0.  E.     . 
T.  And. 
T.  C.     . 
T.  C. 
A.  C.     . 
T.  N. 
T.  C.     . 
T.  And. 
L. 

T.  Ath. 
H.  6,  F 
T.  C. 
A.C.     . 
H.F. 
T. 

H.    . 
H.  F.    . 
A.  L. 

T.  G.  . 
T.  And. 
T.  And. 
C.  E. 
M.  M.  . 
M.  , 
R.  T.     . 


T.  C. 
"VV.T. 
P.  . 
C.E. 


G.  V. 
M.V. 
M.A. 
T.N. 
T. 

J.C. 


T.  Alh. 
R.J. 


APPEARANCES. 
Act  i.  Se.  2;  ii.  1,  3,  4-  iii.  1 ;  iv.  2;  v   1,  3 


i.  1. 

ii.  1,  3;  iii.  3;  iv,  3-  v.  1,  5,  fi,  7,  9. 

i.  1;  ii.  3,  6,7. 

ii.  1;  iii.  3;  v.  1. 

ii.  1,2;  iv.  2,  4;  v.  U 

i.  1;  V.  1. 


i.  1,  2,  3;  iv  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 ;  v.  2,  11. 

i.  3;  ii.  3;  iii.  3;  iv.  5 ;  v.  1,5,  10. 

ii.  2,  4,  7;  iii.  2,  6;  iv.  1,  6,  7;  v.  1. 

i.  3;  ii.  3,  5;  iii.  1,  2,  4  ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  1. 

ii.  1,  3 ;  iii.  3;  iv.  5;  v.  1,  5,  6,  10. 

i.2. 

i.  1,  4;  iv.  2;  v.  1,  3. 

i.  1,  2;  ii.  2;  iii.  5;  iv.  3  ;  v.  5. 

i.  2,  6  ;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  2,  3;  iv.  7  ;  v.  2,  4. 

i.  2. 

i.2,  3,5;  ii.  5;  iii.  3;  iv.  2. 

iii.  4;  v.  2. 

i.  1;  ii.  1;  iii.  3;  v.  1. 

V.  2. 

i.2. 

ii.  1,  5,7;  V.  4. 

V.  3. 

i.  1,  2;  ii.  2,  5  ;  iii.  1,2;  iv.  1,  3;  v.  2,  : 

i.2;  ii.  2,  4;  iii.  1,2;  iv.  1,  3;  v.  2,  3. 

iii.  1,2;  iv.  1;  v.  1. 

i.  1  ;  ii.  1,  2,  4 ;  iv.  4 ;  v.  1. 

i.  3,  4,  6;  V.  2,  4,  7 

i.  2;  Iv.  1. 


i.  2;  iv.  1,3,  4. 

i.  1. 

iii.  1;  iv.  1,4; 


i.  2;  ii.  2;  iii  2;  iv.  3,  4; 


i.  3. 

1.  1,  3;  ii.  6;  iii.  3;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1. 
i.2;  ii.  1;  v.  1,4. 
ii.  1;  iii.  3,  4;  v.  1. 
i.  1 ;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  3  ;  v.  1. 

i.2;  ii.  2;  iii.  1,2;  iv.  I  ;  v.  1, 


4,0. 


i.  1,  2,  3;  ii.  2.3,  6,7;  iii.  2,  4,7,8,9,11  ;  17 
2,4,5,  7,8,  10,  12,  13. 
,     i.  1,  2;  ii,  2;  iv.  3. 
v.l. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

Archidamus,  a  Bohemian  lord  .... 
Arate,  in  love  with  Emilia  .... 

Ariel,  an  airy  spirit  ..... 
Armado,  Don  Adriano  de,  a  fantastical  Spaniard 
Arragon,  Prince  of    . 

Artemidorus,  a  sophist  of  Cnidos  .  .  • 

Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  son  of  Geffrey,  late  Duke  of 

Bretagne,  the  elder  brother  of  King  John. 
Arviragus,  son  to  Cymbeline,  disguised  under  the  name 

of  Cadvval,  supposed  son  to  Belarius. 
Astringer,  a  gentle     ..... 
Athenian,  an  old  . 

Attendant  on  the  young  Prince  Mamillius  . 
Audrey,  a  country  wench 
Aufidius,  TuUus,  general  of  the  Voices 
Aumerle,  Duke  of,  sou  to  the  Duke  of  York 
Austria,  Archduke  of  .  .  • 

Autolycus,  a  rogue 
Auvergne,  Countess  of          .  .  . 

Bagot,  a  creature  to  King  Richard 

Balthazar,  a  merchant 

Balthazar,  servant  to  Portia 

Balthazar,  servant  to  Don  Pedro 

Balthazar,  servant  to  Romeo 

Banquo,  a  general  of  the  King's  army 

Baptista,  a  rich  gentleman  of  Padua 

Bardolph,  follower  of  Falstaif 

Bardolph  .... 

Bardolph,  Lord,  an  enemy  to  the  King 

Bardolph  .... 

Bardolph,  formerly  servant  to  Falstaff,  now  a  soldier  in 

King  Henry's  army. 
Barnardine,  a  dissolute  prisoner 
Bassanio,  friend  to  Antonio 
Basset,  of  the  Red  Rose,  or  Lancaster  faction 
Bassianus,  brother  to  Saturninus 
Bastard  of  Orleans      .... 
Bates,  a  soldier  in  King  Henry's  army    . 
Beatrice,  niece  to  Leonato     .... 
Beaufort,  Cardinal,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  great-uncle 

to  the  King. 
Bedford,  Duke  of,  brother  to  'he  King    . 
Bedford,  Duke  of,  uncle  to  the  King,  and  regent  of  France 
Belarius,  a   banished  lord,  disguised  under  the  name  of 

Morgan. 
Belch,  Sir  Toby,  uncle  of  Olivia 

Benedick,  a  young  lord  of  Padua,  favourite  of  Don  Pedro 
Benvolio,  nephew  to  Montague,  and  friend  to  Romeo  . 
Berkeley,  Earl  ....•• 
Bernardo,  an  officer  .  .  .  .  • 

Bertram,  Count  of  Rousillon       .  .  .  . 

Bianca,  daughter  to  Baptista,  and  sister  to  Katherina 
Bianca,  a  courtezan  .  .  .  •  • 

Biondello,  servant  to  Lucentio 
Biron,  Lord,  attending  on  the  King 
Blanch,    daughter  to  Alphonso    King    of  Castile,   and 

niece  to  King  John. 
Blount,  Sir  James      ..... 
Blunt,  Sir  Walter  ..... 

Bolingbroke,  Henry,  Duke  of  Hereford,  son  to  John  of 

Gaunt,  afterwards  King  Henry  IV. 
Bolingbroke,  a  conjuror;  and  a  spirit  raised  by  him 
Bona,  sister  to  the  French  Queen 
Borachio,  follower  of  Don  John 
Bottom,  the  weaver  .  .  .  .  . 

Bouchier,  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

Boult,  servant  to  the  Pander        .... 

Bourbon,  Duke  of     . 

Boy  ....... 

Boy,  servant  to  Nym,  Bardolph,  and  Pistol 
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W.  T. 

T.  N.  K. 

T. 

L.  L.  L. 

M.  V.    . 

J.  C. 

J. 


A.  W. 
T.  Ath. 
W.  T. 
A.  L.     . 
Cor. 

R.S.      . 
J.      . 
VV.  T.    . 
H.  6,  F.  P. 

R.  S.     . 
C.  E. 
M.V.      . 
M.  A. 
R.J.     . 
M.    . 
T.  S.     . 
M.  W. 
H.  4,  F.  P. 
H.  4,  S.  P. 
H.  4,  S.  P. 
H.  F. 

M   M.    . 
M.  V. 
H.  6,  F.  P. 
T.  And.      . 
H.  6,  F.  P. 
H.  F. 
M.A.     . 
H.  6,  S.  P. 

H.  F.     . 
H.  6,  F.  P. 

Cy.         . 

T.N. 
M.A.    . 
R.J. 
R.S.     . 
H.     . 
A.  W.    . 
T.  S. 
O. 

T.  S. 
L.  L.  L. 
J.     . 

R.  T.     . 
H.  4.  F.  P. 
R.S.     . 

H.  6,  S.  P. 
H.  6,  T.P. 
M.  A. 
M.  N.  D. 
R.T. 
P. 

H.  F. 
M.  A,    . 
H.  F. 
R.J.      . 


APPEARANCES. 

Acti.  Sc.  1. 

i.  2;  ii.  1,  2,  3,  5;   iii.  1,  3,5,  6;   v.  1,  3,  4. 

i.  2  ;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  2,  3 ;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1. 

i.  2;  iii.  1;   v.  1,  2. 

ii.  3  ;  iii.  1. 

ii,  1 ;  iii.  1,  2,  3;  iv.  1,  3. 

.ii.  3,  6  ;  iv.  2,  4  ;   v.  2,  3,  5. 

V.  1,  3. 

ii.  3. 

iii.  3;  V.  1,  3,  4. 

i.  2,  8,  9;  iv.  5,  7;   v.  2,  3,5. 

i.  3,  4;  ii.  1;  iii.  2,  3;   iv.  I;  v.  2,  'd. 

ii.  1,2;  iii.  1. 

iv.  2,3;  V.  2. 

ii.  3. 

i.  4;   ii.  1,  2  ;  iv.  I. 

iii.  I. 

iii.  4. 

i.  1  ;  ii.  1,3. 

i.  1  ;  V.  1,  3. 

i.  3,  4,  6;  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  1,  3. 

i.  1;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  2;  iv.  4;  v.  1,  2. 

i.  1,  3;  ii.  2;  iii.  5;   iv.  3,  5. 

ii.  2,  4;  iii.  3;  iv.  2. 

i.  1,  3. 

ii.  I,  2,  4;  iii.  2;  iv.  3;  v.  1,  3,  5. 

ii.  1,  3;  iii.  2. 

iv.  3;  v.  i. 

i.  1,  3;  ii.  2  ;  iii.  2;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1. 

iii.  4;  iv.  1. 

i.  1,  2  ;  ii.  2,  3. 

i.  2;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  2,  3;  iv.  7 ;  v.  4. 

iv.  1. 

i.  1  ;  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  1,  4;  iv.  1 ;  v.  2,  4. 

i.  1,  3;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  1,  2,  3. 

i.  2;  ii.  2  ;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  1,  3;  v.  2. 

i.  1;  ii.  1,  2;  iii.  2. 

iii.  3,  6;  iv.  2,  4  ;  v.  2,  3,  5. 

i.  3,  5;   ii.  3,5;  iii.  1,2,  4;  iv.  1,  2;  v.  ; 

i.  1  ;  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  2;   iv.  1  ;  v.  1,  2,  4. 

i.  1,  2,  4;  ii.  1,  4  ;  iii.  1. 

ii.  3. 

i.  1,  2. 

i.  1,2;   ii.  1,  3,  5;  iii.  3,5,6;    iv.  2,  3 ;   v.  3 

i.  1  ;  ii.  1;  iii.  1,2;  iv.  2 ;  v.  1,  2. 

iii.  4;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1. 

i.  1,  2  ;  ii.  1;  iii.  2;  iv.  2,  4;  v.  1,  2. 

i.  1;  ii.  1;  iii.  1;  iv.  3;  v.  2. 

ii.  1,  2;  iii.  1. 

V.  2. 

i.  1,  3;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  3;  v.  1,  3. 

i.  1,3;  ii.  3;  iii.  1,  3;  iv.  1  ;  v.  3,  6. 


iii.  3. 

i.  3;  ii.  1,  2;  iii.  3; 

i.  1  ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1,  2. 

iii.  1. 

iv.  3,  6. 

iii.  5  ;  iv.  5. 

ii.  3. 

ii.  1,3;  iii.  2;   iv.  4. 


INDEX.— II. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED.  PLAYS 

Boyet,  a  lord  attending  on  the  Princess  of  France    .  L.  L.  L.      . 

Brabantio,  a  senator  ;  father  to  Desdemona 
Brakenbiiry,  Sir  Robert,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  . 
Brandon  ...... 

Brother  to  the  Gaoler  .... 

Brutus,  Decius,  a  conspirator  against  Julius  Caesar  . 

Brutus,  Marcus,  a  conspirator  against  Julius  Caesar 
Brutus,  Junius,  a  tribune  of  the  people 
Buckingham,  Duke  of ;  of  the  King's  party 
Buckingham,  Duke  of     .  .  .  . 

Buckingham,  Duke  of  ...  . 

Bull-calf,  a  recruit  ..... 

BuUen,  Anne,  Maid  of  Honour  to  Queen  Katherine; 

afterwards  Queen. 
Burgundy,  Duke  of  .... 

Burgundy,  Duke  of  ..... 

Burgundy,  Duke  of  .  .  .  .  .  L.  . 

Bushy,  a  creature  to  King  Richard  .  .  .     R.  S. 

Butts,  Doctor,  physician  to  the  King  .  .  H.  E.     . 

Cade,  Jack,  a  rebel  .  .  .  .  .     H.  6,  S.  P. 

Caesar,  Jidius  .  .  .  .  .  J.  C 

Caesar,  Octavius,  a  triumvir  after  the  death  of  Julius  Ca;sar  J.  C. 
Caesar,  Octavius,  a  triumvir         .  .  .  .     A.  C. 


L.  L. 
X). 

R.  T. 
H.  E. 
T.N. 
J.  C. 
J.  C. 
Cor. 
H.  6, 
R.  T. 
H.E. 
H.  4, 
H.E. 

H.  F. 
H.  6,  ; 


Caius,  Dr.,  :•  French  physician 

Caliban,  a  savage  and  deformed  slave 

Calphurnia,  wife  to  Caesar     .... 

Cambridge,  Earl  of,  a  conspirator  against  the  King 
Camillo,  a  Sicilian  lord  .... 

Campeius,  Cardinal  .... 

3anidius,  lieutenant-general  to  Antony 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of 

Caphis,  servant  to  one  of  Timon's  creditors 

Captain,  a  Sea,  friend  to  Viola      . 

Captain  of  a  band  of  Welshmen 

Captain  ..... 

Captain,  a  Roman     ..... 

Captain  ..... 

Captain,  Sea,  Master,  and  Master's  Mate 
Captains,  two  British        .... 

Capucius,  ambassador  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
Capulet  ...... 

Capulet,  Lady,  wife  to  Capulet    , 

Carlisle,  Bishop  of     . 

Casca,  a  conspirator  against  Julius  Caesar 

Cassandra,  daughter  to  Priam ;  a  prophetess 

Cassio,  lieutenant  to  Othello 

Cassius,  a  conspirator  against  Julius  Caesar 

Catesby,  Sir  William        .... 

Cathness,  a  nobleman  of  Scotland    . 

Cato,  younT,  a  friend  to  Brutus  and  Cassius 

Celia,  daughter  to  Frederick 

Ceres,  a  spirit       ..... 

Cerimon,  a  lord  of  Ephesus 

Chalcas,  a  Trojan  priest  taking  part  with  the  Greeks 

Chamberlain,  Lord  .... 

Chancellor,  Lord       ..... 

(Charles,  wrestler  to  Frederick     . 

Charles  VI.,  King  of  France 

Charles,  Dauphin,  and  afterwards  King  of  France 

Charmian,  an  attendant  on  Cleopatra 

Chatillon,  ambassador  from  France  to  King  John 

Chiron,  son  to  Tamora    '      . 

Chorus  ..... 

Chorus  .  .  ... 

Cicero,  a  senator  .... 

Cinna,  a  conspirator  against  Julius  Caesar    . 
Cinna,  a  poet        ..... 

Citizen  of  Ant)  um     .  .  .  .  . 

Clarence,  Thomas,  Duke  of  .  .  . 


M.  W. 
T.    . 
J.  C.      . 
H.  F. 
W.T.    . 
H.E. 
A.  C.     . 
H.  F. 
T.  Atli. 
T.  N. 
R.  S.      . 
H.    . 
Cy.        . 
T.  And. 
II.  6,  S.  P. 
Cy. 

H.  E.     . 
R.  J. 
R.  J.      . 
R.  S. 
J.  C.      . 
T.  C. 
0. 

J.  C. 
R.  T.     . 
M. 

J.  C.      . 
A.  L. 
T. 


P.  . 
T.  C. 
H.  E. 
H.E. 
A.  L. 
H.  F. 
H 


,F.P. 
A.  C.       . 
J.     . 
T. 
H. 
R. 
J.C. 
J.  C.      . 
J.C. 
Cor.       . 
H.  4,  S.  P. 


And. 
F. 
J.     . 


APPEARANCES. 
Act  ii.  So.  1 ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  2. 
i.  1,  2,  3. 
i.  1,  4;  iv.  1. 

iv.  1. 

i.  2;  ii.  1,  2;  iii.  1. 

ii.  1,2;  iii.  1,  2;   iv.  2,3;  v.  1,2,  3,4,5. 

i.  1;  ii.  1,  2,  3;  iii.  1,3;  iv.  3,  6;  v.  1. 

i.  1,  3,  4;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  4,  8,  9  ;  v.  1. 

i.  3;  ii.  1,  2;  iii.  1,2,  4.  3,  7;  iv.  2  ;  v.  l 


i.  2  ;  ii.  1,  !i ;  iii.  2,3;  iv.  7  ;  v.  2. 


i.4;  ii.  1,2;  iii.  1. 

v.  2. 

iv.  2,  3,  6,  7,  h,  10. 

i.  2;  ii.  2;  iii.  1. 

iv.  1 ;  V.  1,  b. 

i.4;  ii.  2,  3,  6,  7 ;  iii.  2,  6,  S,  10 

iv.  1 

6,1 

V.  1,2. 

i.  1;  ii.  3;  iii.  1,2,3;  iv.  2,  5 ;  x 

.3,5. 

i.  2;  ii.  2;  iii.  2  ;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1. 

i.  2  ;  ii.  2. 

ii.  2. 

i.  1,2;  iv.  I,  3;  v.  3. 

ii.  2,  4;  iii.  1. 

iii.  7,  8. 

ii.  1,  2. 

11.  4. 
iv.  4. 
iv.  2. 
1.2. 


V.  3. 

iv.  2. 

i.  1,  2,  5;  iii.  1,  4,  5;   iv.  2,  4,  5;  v.  3. 

i.  1,  3;  iii.  1,  4,5;  iv.  2,3,  4,  5  ;  v.  3. 

iii.  2,  3;  iv.  1  ;  v.  C. 

i.  2,  3;  ii.  1,  2 ;  iii.  1. 

ii.  2  ;  V.  3. 

i.  2  ;  ii.  1,  3  ;  iii.  1,  3,  4  ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  1,  2. 

i.  2,  3;  ii.  1;  iii.  1,  2;  iv.  2,3;  v.  1,  3. 

i.  3;  iii.  2,5,7;  iv.  2,4;  v.  3,  4. 

V.  2,  4,  7. 


iv.  3,3;  V.  4. 


i.  2,  3:  ii.  4;  in. 

iv.  1. 

iii.  2,  4;  v.  3. 

iii.  3  ;  V.  2. 

i.  3,  4;  ii.  2,  3;  iii.  2;  v.  2,  3, 


ii.  4;  iii.  5  ;  v.  2. 

i.  2,  5,  6;  ii.  1;  iii.  2,  3;  iv.  7;  v.  2,  4. 

i.2,3,5;  ii.  5;  iii.  3,9, 11;  iv.  2,  4, 11,13:. 

i.  1 ;  ii.  1. 

i.  2;  ii.  1,  2,  3,  5;  iv.  2,  4;   v.  2. 

i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  v. 


i.  3;  ii.  1,  2;  iii.  1. 


iv.  4. 

iv.  4;  V.  2. 


TNDEX.-II. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED.  1 

Clarence,  George,  Duke  of,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  R.  T. 

Claudio,  a  young  lord  of  Florence,  favourite  of  Don  Pedio  M.  A. 

M.  M. 
.     H.      . 

J.  C. 
,     W.  T. 

P. 
,    A.  C. 


Claudio,  a  young  gentleman 
Claudius,  King  of  Denmark 
Claudius,  a  servant  to  Brutus 
Cleomenes,  a  Sicilian  lord  . 

Cleon,  Governor  of  Tharsus 
Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt 

Clerk  of  Chatham      .... 

Clifford,  Lord,  of  the  King's  paity 

Clifford,  young,  son  to  Lord  Clifford 

Clifford,  Lord,  a  lord  on  King  Henry's  side 

Clitus,  a  servant  to  Brutus 

Cloten,  son  to  the  Queen  by  a  former  husband 

Clown,  servant  to  the  Countess  of  Rousillon 

Clown,  servant  to  Olivia 

Clown  ..... 

Clown,  son  to  the  old  shepherd 

Clown,  servant  to  Othello 

Clown       ..... 

Clown  ..... 

Cobweb,  a  fairy   .... 

Colevile,  Sir  John,  an  enemy  to  the  King    . 

Cominius,  a  general  against  the  Voices 

Conrade,  follower  of  Don  John 

Conspirators  with  Aufidius 

Constable  of  France 

Constance,  mother  to  Arthur 

Cordelia,  daughter  to  Lear 

Corin,  a  shepherd 

Coriolanus,  Caius  Marcius,  a  noble  Roman 

Cornelius,  a  courtier 

Cornelius,  a  physician 

Cornwall,  Duke  of  ...  , 

Costard,  a  clown        .... 

Court,  a  soldier  in  King  Henry's  army 

Courtezan      ..... 

Courtier  .... 

Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

Cressida,  daughter  to  Chalcas 

Crier  ..... 

Cromwell,  servant  to  Wolsey 

Cupid  and  Maskers 

Curan,  a  courtier 

Curio,  a  gentleman  attending  on  the  Duke 

Curtis,  servant  to  Petrucio 

Cymbeline,  King  of  Britain 

Dancer,  a,  speaker  of  the  epilogue 

Dardanius,  a  servant  to  Brutus 

Daughter  to  the  Gaoler,  in  love  with  Palamon 

Daughter  of  Clarence 

Daughter  to  Antiochus     . 

Davy,  servant  to  Shallow 

Deiphobus,  son  to  Priam 

Demetrius,  in  love  with  Hermia 

Demetrius,  friend  of  Antony 

Demetrius,  son  to  Tamora     . 

Dennis,  servant  to  Oliver 

Denny,  Sir  Anthony  , 

Dercetas,  friend  of  Antony 

Desdemona,  wife  t-o  Othello 

Diana,  daughter  to  the  Widow    . 

Diana  ..... 

Dick,  a  follower  of  Jack  Cade 

Diomedes,  a  Grecian  commander 

Diomedes,  an  attendant  on  (Jleopatra 

Dion,  a  Sicilian  lord 

Dionvza,  wife  to  Cleon    . 
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H.  6,  S.  P. 
,     H.  6,  S.  P. 

H.  6,  S.P. 

H.  6,  T.  P. 

J.  C.      . 
.     Cy. 

A.  W.    . 

T.N. 

M.  M.  . 

W.  T. 

O. 

A.C. 

T.  And. 

M.  N.  D.    . 

H.  4,  S.  P. 

Cor. 

M.  A.    . 

Cor. 

H.  F.    . 

J.     . 

L. 

A.  L. 

Cor. 

H.    . 
Cy.        . 
L.     . 
L.  L.  L. 
H.  F. 
C.  E.     . 
H.    . 
H.  E.    . 
T.  C. 
H.  E.     . 
H.E. 
T.  Ath. 
L.     . 
T.  N.     . 
T.  S. 
Cy.        . 

H.  4,  S.  P. 
J.  C. 
T.  N.  K. 
R.  T. 
P. 

H.  4,  S.  P. 
T.  C.      . 
M.  N.  D.    . 
A.C.     . 
T.  And.      . 
A.  L.     . 
H.E. 
A.  C.     . 
O.     . 
A.  W.    . 
P.     . 
H.  6,  S.  P. 
T.  C.     . 
A.  C. 
W.  T. 


APPEARANCES. 

Acti.  Sc.  1,4. 

i.  1  ;  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  2;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1,  3, 

i.  3;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  2;  v.  1. 

i.  2;  ii.  2;  iii.  1,  2,  3;  iv.  1,  3,5,  7; 

iii.  1,2;  V.  1. 

i.  4;  iii.  3;  iv.  4. 

i.  1,2,3,  5;   ii.  5;  iii.  3,  7,  9, 

10,  11,  13;  V.  2. 
iv.  2. 

iv.  8,  9;   V.  1,  2. 
v.  1,  2. 

i.  1,  3,  4;  ii.  2,  4,  b. 
V.  5. 

i.  3;  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  1,5;  iv.  1,  2. 
i.  3;  ii.  2,  4;  iii.  2  ;  iv.  5  ;  v.  2. 
i.  5;  ii.  3,  4;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  1,  2;  v.  1. 
i.  2;  ii.  1;  iii.  2 ;  iv.  2,  3. 
iii.  3;  iv.  2,  3;  v.  2. 


iii.  1 ;  iv.  1. 
iv.  3. 

i.  1,  6,  9;  ii.  1,  2;  iii.  1,  2,  3;  iv.  I, 
i.  3  ;  iii.  3;  iv.  2  ;  v.  1. 
V.  5. 

ii.  4;  iii.  5,  7;   iv.  2,  5. 
ii.  1  ;  iii.  1,  4. 
i.  1;  iv.  4,  7;  v.  2,3. 
ii.  4;  iii.  2,  4,5;  v.  1. 
i.  1,  4,5,  6,  8,  9;   ii.  1,  2,  3;   iii.  1,2, 

4,  5;  V.  2,  3,  5. 
i.  2  ;  ii.  2. 
i.  6;  V.  5. 

i.  1  ;  ii.  1,  2,  4  ;  iii.  5,  7. 
i.  1,  2  ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1,  2;  v.  1,  2. 
iv.  1. 

iv.  3,  4;  V.  1. 
V.  2. 

i.  2;  iii.  2;  iv.  2,  4,  5 ;   v.  2. 

ii.  4. 

iii.  2 ;   V.  2. 

i.  2. 

ii.  1. 

i.  1,  4;  ii.  4. 


I ;  IV.  2,  4,  8. 


i.  2;  ii.  3;  iii.  1,5; 
Epilogue. 


II.  1,  4,  6  ;  HI.  2,  4,  5  ;  iv. 
ii.  2;  iv.  1. 


IV.  1,  3,  4. 

i.  1  ;  ii.  2,  3  ;  iii.  2  ;  iv. 


i.  2;  ii.  1,  2,  3,  5;  iv.  2,  4  ;  v.  2. 
i.  1. 


i.  3;  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  3,4;  iv.  1,2,  3;  v. 
iii.  5;  iv.  1,  4;  v.  1,  3. 


iv.  2,  3,  6,  7. 
ii.  3;  iii.  3; 
iv.  12,  13. 


,  3,  4,  5  ; 
.  3  ;    iv.  1,  4. 


INDEX.— II. 


V.    . 

L. 

L.  L. 
L.  L. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

Doctor,  an  English    .  .  .  .  .  M.    . 

Doctor,  a  Scotch   .  .  .  .  .  .  M. 

Dogberry,  a  city  officer  ....  M.  A. 

Dolabella,  friend  of  Cssar  .  .  .  .  A.  C. 

Donalbain,  son  to  Duncan    ....  M.   . 

Door-keeper  of  the  council-chamber        .  .  ,  H.  E. 

Dorcas,  a  shepherdess  .  .  .  .  W.  T. 

Dorset,  Marquis  of,  son  to  King  Edward's  queen  .  R.  T. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  Earl  of  .  .  .  H.  4,  I 

Dromio  of  Ephesus,  twin-brother  to  Dromio  of  Syracuse,  C.  E. 

and  attendant  on  Antipholus  of  Ephesus. 

Dromio  of  Syracuse,  twin-brother  to  Dromio  of  Ephesus,  C.  E. 

and  attendant  on  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Duke,  father  to  Silvia       .  .  .  .  .  G 

Duke,  living  in  exile  ....  A 

Dull,  a  constable  .  .  .  ,  .  L, 

Dumain,  a  lord  attending  on  the  King  .  .  L 

Duncan,  King  of  Scotland  .  .  .  .  M.         . 

Edgar,  son  to  Gloster  .  .  .  .  L.     . 

Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  son  to  the  Duke  of  York       .  H.  6,  T.  P. 

Edmund,  bastard  son  to  Gloster        .  .  .  L.     .  , 

Edward,  son  to  the  Duke  of  York  .  .  .  H.  6,  S.  P. 

Edward,  Earl  of  Jlarch,  afterwards  King  Edward  IV.,  H.  6,  T.  P. 

son  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  to  Henry  VI.  .  H.  6,  T.  P. 

Edward  IV.,  King R.  T.     . 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  V.,  R.  T. 

son  to  Edward  IV. 

Egeus,  father  to  Hermia  .  .  .  .  M.  N.  D. 

Eglamour,  agent  for  Silvia  in  her  escape       .  .  G.  V. 

Elbow,  a  simple  constable  ....  M.  M.   . 

Elinor,  the  widow  of  King  Henry  II.,  and  mother  of  J.     . 

King  John. 

Elizabeth,  queen  to  King  Edward  IV.     .  .  .  R.  T.     . 

Ely,  Bishop  of H.  F.  . 

Emilia,  a  lady  attending  on  the  Queen    .  .  .  W.  T.    . 

Emilia,  wife  to  lago  .  .  .  .  O.     .  . 

Emilia,  sister  to  Hippolyta  .  .  .  .  T.  N.  K. 

Enobarbus,  Domitius,  friend  of  Antony        .  .  A.  C. 

Eros,  friend  of  Antony    .  .  .  .  .  A.  C.     . 

Erpingham,  Sir  Thomas,  an  officer  in  King  Henry's  army  H.  F. 

Escalus,  an  ancient  lord  [joined  ^vithAngelo  in  the  depu-  M.  M.   . 

tation]. 

Escalus,  Prince  of  Verona     .  .  .  .  R.J. 

Escanes,  a  lord  of  Tyre  .  .  .  .  P.  . 

Essex,  Geffrey  Fitz-Peter,  Earl  of,  chief  justiciary  of  Eng-  J.     . 

land. 

Euphronius,  an  ambassador  from  Antony  to  Caesar        .  A.  C.     . 

Evans,  Sir  Hugh,  a  Welsh  parson    .  .  .  M.  W.         . 

Exeter,  Duke  of,  uncle  to  the  King  .  .  .  H.  F.     . 

Exeter,  Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of,  great-uncle  to  the  King  H.  6,  F.  P. 

Exeter,  Duke  of,  a  lord  on  King  Plenry's  side  .  H.  6,  T.  P. 

Exton,  Sir  Pierce  of  .  .  .  .  .  R.  S.         . 


APPEARANCES 


Fabian,  servant  to  Olivia  .  .  .  .  T. 

Falstaff,  Sir  John       .....  M. 

FalstafF,  Sir  John  .  .  .  .  .  H. 

Falstaif  ......  H. 

Faug,  a  sheriff 's  officer    .  .  .  .  .  H. 

Fastolfe,  Sir  John      .....  H. 

Father  that  has  killed  his  Son     .  .  .  .  H. 

Faulconbridge,  Robert,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Faulconbridge  J. 

Faulconbridge,  Philip,  half-brother  to  Robert  Faulcon-  J. 

bridge,  bastard  son  to  King  Richard  I. 

Faulconbridge,  Lady,  mother  to  the  Bastard  and  Robert  J. 

Faulconbridge. 

Feeble,  a  recruit  .  .  .  .  .  H. 

Fentcn  ......  M. 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Navarre        .  .  .  .  L. 

Ferdinand,  son  to  the  King  of  Naples  .  .  T. 


N. 
W.  . 
4,  F.P. 
4,  S.  P. 
4,  S.  P. 
6,  F.  P. 
6,  T.  P. 


4,  S.  P. 
W.   . 
L.  L.    . 


iii.  3,  5  ;  iv.  2  ; 
iii.  10;  V.  1,  2. 
i.  2,  4,  6;  ii.  3. 


1.  3;  u.  1,  2;  iv.  1. 
iv.  1,  3;  V.  2,3,4. 
i.  2;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  1,  4  ;   v.  I. 

i.  2;  ii.  2;  iii.  1,  2;  iv.  I,  2,3,  4;  v.  1. 

ii.  4;  iii.  1,  2;  v.  2,  4. 

ii.  1,  7;  V.  4. 

i.  1,2;  iv.  2;  v.  I. 

i.  1  ;  ii.  1  ;  iv.  3;  v.  2. 

i.  2,  4,  6. 

i.  2;  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  4,  C;  iv.  1,  6;  v.  1,2,3. 

i.  3. 

i.  1,2;  ii.  1,2;  iii.  3,  5,  7 ;  iv.  2;  v.  1,  3. 

V.  1. 

i.  1,  2;  ii.  1,  2,  3,  6;  iii.  2;  iv.  1,5,  7:   v.  1, 


i.  1  ;  ii.  2,  .5;   iii.  3;   v.  4,  5. 


1.  1 ;  IV.  1. 
iv.  3;  V.  1. 
ii.  1  ;  iii.  2. 
i.  1  ;   ii.  1,2;  iii.  1,  3. 

i.  3;  ii.  1,  2,  4;   iv.  1,  4. 

i.  1,  2. 

ii.  2. 

ii.  1  ;   iii.  1 ,  3,  4  ;  i^-.  2,3;  v.  1 ,  2. 

i.  1,  3  ;  ii.  2,  5  ;  iii.  5,  6  ;  iv.  2;  v.  1,  3,  4. 

i.  2 ;  ii.  2,  6,  7  ;  iii.  2,  5,  7.  8,  11 ;  iv.  2,  6,  9, 

iii.  5,  9;  iv.  4,  5,7,  12. 


i.  1 ;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  2;  iv.  4 ;  v.  1 

i.  1  ;  iii.  1  ;   v.  3. 
i.  3;  ii.  4. 
i.  1. 

iii.  10,11. 

i.  1,2;  iii.  1,  2,  3;   iv,  1,2,4,5;   v.  4,  o. 

i.  2  ;  ii.  2,  4;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  3,  6,  7,  8  ;  v.  2. 

i.  1 ;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1,  5. 

i.  1 ;  ii.  5  ;  iv.  8. 

v.  4,  5,  6. 

ii.  5  ;  iii.  2,  4 ;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1. 

i.  1,  3;  ii.  2;  iii.  3,5;  iv.  2,  5;  v.  1,  5. 

i.  2;  ii.  2,  4;  iii.  3;  iv.  2;  v.  1,  3,  4. 

i.  2  ;  ii.  1,  4  ;  iii.  2  ;  iv.  3;  v.  1,  3,  5. 

Ii.  1. 

iii.  2;  iv.  1. 


ii.  1,2;  iii.  1,2,3;  iv.  2,3;  v.  1,2, 


iii.  2. 

i.  4  ;  iii.  4;  iv.  6  ;  v.  5 
i.  1 ;  ii.  1  ;  iv.  3;  v.  2. 
i.  1,  2;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  1  ;  v, 
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INDEX.— II. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED.  PL. 

Fitzwater,  Lord    .             .             .             .             .  ,     R.  S. 

Flaminus,  servant  to  Timon               .              .              .  T.  Ath. 

Flavius,  steward  to  Timon            ,             .             .  .     T.  Ath. 

Flavins,  a  tribune      .              .              .              .              .  J.  C.        . 

Fleance,  son  to  Banquo                 .             .             .  .     M.    . 

Florence,  Duke  of    .             .             .             .             .  A.  W.      . 

Florizel,  son  to  Polixenes             .             .             .  .     W.  T. 

Fluellen,  an  officer  »n  King  Henry's  army                .  H.  F.     . 

Flute,  the  bellows- mender           .             .             .  .     M.  N.  D. 

Fool                ......  T.  Ath.   , 

Fool          .             .             .             .             .             .  .     L.       . 

Ford,  Mr.,  a  gentleman  dwelling  at  Windsor             .  M.  W.    . 

Ford,  Mrs.             .             .             .             .             .  .     M.  W. 

Forester          .             .             .             .             .             .  L.  L.  L. 

Fortinbras,  Prince  of  Norway       .              .              .  .     H.     . 

France,  Princess  of   .             .             .             .             .  L.  L.  L. 

France,  King  of  .....      A.  W. 

France,  King  of         .             .             .             .             .  L.           . 

Francisca,  a  nun  ..... 

Francisco,  a  lord        ..... 

Francisco,  a  soldier  ..... 

Frederick,   brother   to    the   Duke,  and  usurper  of  his 

dominions, 
^riar         ....... 

Friends  to  the  Gaoler 
Froth,  a  foolish  gentleman 


M.  M. 
T. 


the  King 


Gadshill        .... 

Gallus,  friend  of  Csesar    . 

Gaoler  .... 

Gaoler       .... 

Gaolers,  two 

Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester 

Gargrave,  Sir  William 

Garter  King  at  Arms 

Gaunt,  John  of,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  uncle  to  i 

General  of  the  French  forces  in  Bordeaux 

Gentleman  attending  on  the  Chief  .Tustice 

Gentleman,  French,  friend  to  Philario 

Gentleman,  attendant  on  Cordelia 

Gentlemen,  two  fantastic 

Gentlemen,  two,  prisoners  with  Suffolk  . 

Gentlemen,  three 

Gentlemen,  two,  of  Cymbeline's  court     . 

Gentlewoman,  attending  on  Lady  Macbeth 

Gentlewoman,  attending  Virgilia 

George,  a  follower  of  Jack  Cade 

George,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  to  the  Duke 
of  York. 

Gerrold,  a  schoolmaster  ..... 

Gertrude,  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  mother  of  Hamlet 

Ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  .... 

Glansdale,  Sir  William  .... 

Giendower,  Owen  ..... 

Gloster,  Duchess  of  . 

Gloster,  Dake  of,  brother  to  the  King     . 

Gloster,  Duke  of,  uncle  to  the  King,  and  Protector 

Gloster,  Humphrey,  Duke  of,  uncle  to  the  King 

Gloster,  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  .  .  . 

Gloster,  Richard,  Duke  of,  brother  to  Edward  IV. ;  after- 
wards King  Richard  III. 

Gloster,  Earl  of  ....  . 

Gobbo,  Old,  father  to  Launcelot 

Goneril,  daughter  to  Lear     .... 

Gonzalo,  an  honest  old  counsellor  of  Naples 

Goths  ...... 

Governor  of  Harfleur        ..... 

Governor  of  Paris      ..... 

Gower,  of  the  King's  party  .... 

Gower,  an  ofScer  in  King  Henry's  army 

Gower,  as  Chorus      ..... 
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M.  A. 
T.  N.  K.  . 
M.  M. 

H.  4,  F.  P. 
A.  C. 
W.  T.    . 

T.  N.  K. 


H.  E. 
H.  6,  F.  P. 
H.  E. 
R.  S.     . 
H.  6,  F.  P. 
H.  4,  S.  P. 
Cy.    .         . 
L. 

M.M. 
H.  6,  S.  P. 
HE. 
Cy.         . 
M.     . 
Cor.       . 
H.  6,  S.  P. 
H.  6,  T.  P. 

T.  N.K. 

H. 

H.    . 

H.  6,  F.  P. 

H.  4,  F.  P. 

R.  S.     . 

H.  F. 

H.  6,  F.  P. 

H.  6,  S.  P. 

H.  6,  S.  P. 

R.  T. 

L. 

M.  V. 
L. 

T.     . 
T.  And. 
H.  F. 
H.  6,  F.  P. 
H.4,  S.P. 
H.  F. 
P. 


APPEARANCES. 

Act  iv.  Sc.  1 ;  V.  6. 

ii.  2;  iii.  1,  4. 

i.  2  ;  ii.  2  ;  iii.  4  ;  iv.  2,  3 ;    v.  2. 

i.  1. 

ii.  1  ;  iii.  3. 

iii.  1,  3. 

iii.  2,  <; ;  iv.  1,  7  ;  v.  1. 

i.  1;  iii.  1;  iv.  2. 

ii.  2. 

i.  4,  5;  ii.  4;   iii.  2,  4,  6. 

ii.  1,2;  iii.  2,  3,  5;  iv.  2,  4;  v.  5. 

i.  1  ;  ii.  I;  iii.  3;  iv.  2,  4  ;  v.  3,  5 

iv.  1. 

iv.  4  ;  V.  2. 

ii.  1  ;  iv.  1  ;  v.  2. 

i.  2;  ii.  1,  3;  v.  3 

i.  1. 

i.  5 

ii.  1  ;  iii.  3  ;  v.  i. 

i.  2,  3;  ii.  2;  iii.  1. 

iv.  1  ;  V.  4. 
iv.  1. 
ii.  1. 

ii.  1,  2,  4. 

V.  1,  2. 

ii.  2. 

ii.  1,  2;   iv.  1,  3;  v.  2. 

V.  4. 

ii.  2;  V.  1,  2. 


i.  1,  2,  3;  ii.  1. 
iv.  2. 

i.  5. 
iv.  3,  6. 


iv.  2,  7. 

ii.  2,  3,  6  ;  iii.  2 ;  iv.  1 ,  2,  C,  8  ;  v.  1 ,  3,  4,  5,  7. 


4;  IV.  1,5,  7;  v.  1,2. 


i.  1,  4,  5;  iii.  4. 


i.  2;  iii.  1,  6;   iv.  1,  3,  7,  8:   v.  2. 

i.  1,  3 ;  iii.  1,4;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1,  5 

i.  1,  2,  3;  ii.  1,  3,  4;   iii.  1. 

i.  2,  3,  4;  ii.  3,  4. 

i.  1,2,  3;  ii.  1,2;  iii.  1,4,5,7;  iv.  2,  3,4;  v.  3,  4 

i.  1,  2;   ii.  1,  2,  4;  iii.  3,  4,  6;  iv.  1,  6;  v.  2. 

ii.  2. 

i.  1,3,4;  ii.  4;  iii.  7;  iv.  2 ;  v.  1,  3. 

i.  1  ;  ii.  1;  iii.  3;  v.  1. 

V.  1. 

iii.  3. 

iv.  1. 

ii.  1. 

ill.  z,  e ;  IV.  1,  7,  8 ;  v.  i. 

i. ;  ii. ;  iii.;  iv.  4  ;  v.  ;.. 


INDEX.— II. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 
Grandpre,  a  French  lord 
Gratiano,  friend  to  Antonio  and  Bassanio 
Gratiano,  brother  to  Brabantio  . 
Green,  a  creature  to  King  Richard 
Gregory,  servant  to  Capulet 
Gremio,  a  suitor  to  Bianca    . 
Grey,  Lord,  son  to  King  Edward's  Queen 
Grey,  Sir  Thomas,  a  conspirator  against  the  Ki: 
Grey,  Lady,  afterwards  Queen  to  Edward  IV. 
Griffith,  gentleman-usher  to  Queen  Katherine 
Grumio,  servant  to  Petrucio 
Guards,  two  Volcian 
Guiderius,  son  to  Cymbeline,  disguised  under  the  name 

of  Polydore,  supposed  son  to  Belarius. 
Guildenstern,  a  courtier  .... 

Guildford,  Sir  Henry  .... 

Gurney,  James,  servant  to  Lady  Faulconbridge 

Hamlet,  son  to  the  former,  and  nephew  to  the  present 

King. 
Harcourt,  of  the  King's  party      .... 

Hastings,  Lord,  an  enemy  to  the  King 
Hastings,  Lord ;  of  the  Duke  of  York's  party 
Hastings,  Lord  ..... 

Hecate      ....... 

Hector,  son  to  Priam  .... 

Helen,  woman  to  Imogen  .... 

Helen,  wife  to  Menelaus        .... 

Helena,  in  love  with  Demetrius 

Helena,  a  gentlewoman,  protected  by  the  Countess 

Helenus,  son  to  Priam     ..... 

Helicanus,  a  lord  of  Tyre      .... 

Henry,    Prince,   son   to    King   John;  afterwards  King 

Henry  III. 
Henry  IV.,  King  ..... 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  to  the  King     . 

Henry  IV.,  King  .  .  .  .  . 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Henry  V. 
Henry  V.,  King  ...... 

Henry  VI.,  King       ..... 

Henry  VI.,  King  ...... 

Henry  VI.,  King       ..... 

Henrv  VIII.,  King  ..... 

Herald 

Herald  ...... 

Herald       ....... 

Herald  ...... 

Herald,  a  Roman  ..... 

Herald      ....... 

Herbert,  Sir  Walter  .... 

Hermia,  daughter  to  Egeus,  in  love  with  Lysander 

flermione.  Queen  to  Leontes 

Hero,  daughter  to  Leonato 

Hippolyta,  Queen  of  the  Ama/ons,  betrothed  to  ' 

Hippolyta,  bride  to  Theseus 

Holofernes,  a  schoolmaster 

Horatio,  friend  to  Hamlet 

Horner,  Thomas,  an  armourer 

Hortensio,  a  suitor  to  Bianca 

Hortensius,  servant  to  one  of  Timon's  creditors 

Host,  where  Julia  lodges 

Host  of  the  Garter  Inn 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  chamberlain  to  the  King 

Hume,  a  priest  ..... 

Humphrey,     Prince,    of    Gloster,    afterwards    created 

(2  Henry  V.)  Duke  of  Gloster. 
Huntsman,  a        .  .  .  .  . 

Hymen,  person  representing 


H.  F. 
M.  V.    . 
O.       . 
R.  S.      . 
R.J. 
T.  S.      . 
R.  T. 
H.  F.     . 
H.  6,  T.  P. 
H.  E.       . 
T.  S. 
Cor. 
Cy.  . 

H. 

H.  E. 
J. 

H.    . 

H.  4,  S.  P. 
H.  4,  S.  P. 
H.  6,  T.  P. 
R.  T. 
M. 


T.  C. 
Cy.         . 
T.  C. 
M.  N.  D. 
A.  W. 
T.  C.      . 
P.     . 
J. 

H.  4,  F.  P. 
H.  4,  F.  P. 
H.  4,  S.  P. 
H.  4,  S.  P. 
H.  F. 

H.  6,  F.  P. 
H.  6,  S  P. 
H.  6,  T.  P. 
H.  E. 


H.  F.     . 

H.  6,  S.  P. 
L. 


Theseus 


O.       . 

Cor. 

T.  N.  K. 

R   T. 

M.  N  D. 

W.  T. 

M.  A.    . 

M.  N.  D. 

T.  N,  K.    . 

L.  L.  L. 

H.    . 

H.  6,  S.  P. 

T.  S. 

T.  Ath. 

G.V.     . 

M.W. 

J. 

H.  6,  S.  P. 

H.  4,  S.  P. 

H.  6,  T.  P. 
A.  L.     . 


lachimo,  a  Roman,  friend  to  irosthumus 

lago,  ancient  to  Othello 

Iden,  Alexander,  a  Kentish  gentleman  , 


.     Cy. 

O. 
.     H. 


Act  iv.  Sc.  2 

i.  1;  ii.  3,  4, 

V.  1,  2. 

i.  4;  ii.  1,  2;   iii.  I 


APPEARANCES. 

>;  iii.  2;  iv.  1,  2;  v.  1. 


1.  3;  li.  1;   iii.  3. 

ii.  2. 

iii.  2;  iv.  1,  4;  v.  7. 

ii.  4;  iv.  2. 

i.  2;   iii.  2;   iv.  1,  3;  v.  2. 

V.  2. 

iii.  3,  6;  iv.  2,  4 ;  v.  2,  3,  5. 

ii.  2;  iii.  1,  2,  3;  iv.  1,  S,  3,  4. 
i.  4. 
i.  1. 

i.  2,  4,  5;  ii.2;  iii.  1,2,3,4;  iv.  2,3,  . 


iv.  1,  5,  7;   V.  7. 
i.  1,  3;  ii.  1,2;  iii. 


1.  2;  II.  2;  IV.  5; 
ii.  2. 


1,2,4. 
1,  3,  4,  6,  9. 


i.  1,  3 ;   ii.  1,  3,  4,  5  ;   iii.  2,  5,  7  ;  iv.  . 
i.  2;  ii.  2. 

i   2,  3;  ii.  4;  v.  1,2,3. 
V.  7. 

i.  1,3;  iii.  1  ;  v.  1,  4,  .5. 

i.  2 ;  ii.  2,  4;  iii.  1,  3;  iv.  2;  v.  1,  3, 

iii.  1  ;  iv.  4. 

ii.  2,  4;   iv.  4  ;  v.  2,  5. 

i.  2;  ii.  2;   iii.  1,  3,  6;  iv.  1,  3,  6,  7,  I 

iii.  1,4;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1,  5. 

i.  1,  3;  ii.  1,  3;   iii.  1,  2,  3;  iv.  4,  9; 

1.  1  ;   ii.  2,  5;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  6,  8  ;   v.  6. 

i.  2,  4;  ii.  2,  4;   iii.  2;  v.  1,  2,  4. 


1.  4. 


i.  4. 

V.  2. 

i.  1  ;  ii  3;  iii.  2;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1. 

i.  2  ;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  2;  v.  3. 

i.  1  ;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1,4;  iv.  1  ;  v.  4. 

i.  1 ;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1. 

i.  1,  3;  ii.  5;  iii.  5,  6;  iv.  2;  v.  1,  3,  4. 

iv.  2  ;  V.  1,  2. 

i.  1,2,  4,5;  iii.  2;  iv.  5,  6;  v.  1,2. 

i.  3  ;  ii.  3. 

i.  1,2;  ii.  1;  iii.  1,2;  iv.  2,  3,5;  v.  2. 

iii.  4. 

iv.  2. 

i.  3  ;   ii.  1,  3  ;  iii.  1,2;  iv.  3,  5.  6. 

ii.  2 ;  iii.  2,  3  ;  iv.  1,  2,  3 ;  v.  3,  6. 

i.  2,  4  ;  ii.  3. 

iv.  4;  v.  2. 

iv.  5. 
v.  4. 

i.  5,  7;  ii.  2,4;  v.  2,  5. 

i.  1,  2,  3;  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  1,2,  3,4;  iv.  1,2; 

iv.  10;  V.  1. 
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INDEX.—]] 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED.  P 

Imogen,  daughter  to  Cymbeline  by  a  former  qvieen  Cy. 

Iras,  an  attendant  on  Cleopatra  .             .             .  .     A.  C. 

Iris,  a  spirit  ......  T. 

Isabel,  queen  of  France  .             .             .  .     H.  F. 

Isabella,  sister  to  Clandio     .             .             .             .  M.  M. 

Jamy,  an  officer  in  King  Henry's  array  .             .  .     H. 

Jaquenetta,  a  country  wench             .             .             .  L. 
Jaques,  a  lord,  attending  upon  the  Duke  in  liis  banish-    A. 

ment. 

Jaques,  son  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois           .             .  .A. 

Jessica,  daughter  to  Shylock              .             .             .  M. 

Jeweller   .             ,            .             .             .             .  .     T. 

John,  Don,  bastard  brother  to  Don  Pedro     .             .  M. 

John,  King           .             ,             .             .             .  .J. 

John,  Prince,  of  Lancaster,  son  to  the  King         .  .     H. 
John,  Prince,  of  Lancaster,  afterwards  created  (2  Hen.V.)     H. 

Duke  of  Bedford. 

John,  a  follower  of  Jack  Cade            .             .             .  H. 

John,  Friar,  a  Franciscan  .             .             .             .  .     R. 

Jo'-irdain,  Margery,  a  witch  .             .             .             ,  H. 

Julia,  a  lady  of  Verona,  beloved  of  Proteus         .  .     G. 

Juliet,  beloved  of  Claudio     ....  M. 

Juliet,  daughter  to  Capulet          .             .             .  .     R. 

Juno,  a  spirit              .....  T. 

Justice,  a  .             .             .             .             .             .  .     M. 


F. 

L.  L.  , 
L. 

L.    . 

V. 

Ath. 


4,  F.  P. 
4,  S.  P. 


6,  S.  P. 

J. 

6,  S.  P. 


M. 


Katherina,  the  Shrew,  daughter  to  Baptista                .  T.  S. 

Katherine,  Lady,  attending  on  the  Princess        .  .     L.  L.  L. 

Katherine,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Isabel   .             .  H.  F.     . 

Katherine,  Queen,  wife  to  King  Henry,  afterwards  di-     H.  E. 

vorced. 

Keeper  to  Mortimer         .            .            .            .  .     H.  G,  F.  P. 

Keepers,  two H.  G,  T.  P. 

Kent,  Earl  of       .             .             .             .             .  .     L.          . 

Knights,  six  valiant T.  N.  K.     , 

La  Pucelle,  Joan,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Arc.  .     H.  6,  F.  P. 

Ladies,  two,  attending  on  the  Queen            .             .  W.  T. 

Lady  attending  on  the  Queen      .             .             .  .     R.  S.      . 

Lady,  friend  to  Anne  BuUen              .             .             •  H.  E. 

Laertes,  son  to  Polonius  .             .             .             .  .     H.          . 

Lafeu,  an  old  lord      .             .             .             .             .  A.  W.          . 

Langley,  Edmund  of,  Duke  of  York,  uncle  to  the  King       R.  S. 

Launce,  a  clownish  servant  to  Proteus          .             .  G.  V. 

Launcelot  Gobbo,  a  clown,  servant  to  Shylock  .  .     M.  V.    . 

Laurence,  Friar,  a  Franciscan            .             .             •  R.  J. 

Lavinia,  daughter  to  Titus  Andronicus  .             .  .     T.  And. 

Lawyer           .             .             .             .             .             .  fl.  G,  F.  P. 

Le  Beau,  a  courtier  attending  upon  Frederick    .  .     A.  L.       . 

Lear,  King  of  Britain            .             .             .             .  L.     .           . 

Lenox,  a  nobleman  of  Scotland   .             .             .  .     M.          . 

Leonardo,  servant  to  Bassanio           .             .             .  M.  V. 

Leonato,  governor  of  Messina    .             .             .  .       M.  A.     , 

Leonine,  servant  to  Dionyza              .             .             .  P.     .           . 

Leontes,  King  of  Sicilia                .             .  .     W.  T.    . 

Lewis,  the  Dauphin  .             .             .             .             .  J.     .           . 

Lewis,  the  Dauphin          .             .             .             .  .     H.  F.     . 

Lewis  XI.  King  of  France     .             .             .             .  H.  G,  T.  P. 

Lepidus,  Marcus  jEmilius,  a  triumvir  after  the  death  of    J.  C. 

Julius  Caesar. 

Lepidus,  M.  jEmilius,  a  triumvir      .             .             .  A.  C.           . 

Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  .             .             .             .  .     PI.  6,  T.  P. 

Lieutenant  to  Aufidius           ....  Cor. 

Ligarius,  a  conspirator  against  Julius  Caesar          .  .     J.  C.     . 

Lincoln,  Bishop  of    .             .             .             .             .  H.  E.           . 

Lion,  in  the  Interlude      .             .             .             .  .     M.  N.  D. 

Lodovico,  kinsman  to  Brabantio       .            .             .  O.     .           . 

Longaville,  Lord,  attending  on  the  King            .  .     L.  L.  L. 

Lord,  a  Sicilian W.  T.          . 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Lench  .             .  .     H.  4,  S.  P. 
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APPEARANCES. 
Act  i.  Sc.  2,  4,  7  ;    ii.  2,  3;     iii.  2,   4,  G; 


1.  2,  3,  5 

iv.  1. 


iii.  3,9,  11  ;   iv.  2,  11,  13;  v 

i.  5;   ii.  2,  4;   iii.  1  ;  iv.  1,  3,  6;   v.  i. 

iii.  2. 

i.  2;  iv.  2. 

ii.  5,  7;   iii.  2,  3;   iv.  1,  2;   v.  4. 

V.  4. 

ii.  3,  5,  6;  iii.  2,  4,  5  ;  v.  1. 
i.  I. 

i.  1,  3;  ii.  1,  2  ;  iii.  2 ;  iv.  1. 
i.  1  ;  ii.  1,  2  ;  iii.  1,  2,  3  ;  iv.  2;  v.  1,  3,  7. 


iv.  2,  7. 

V.  2. 

i.  4;    ii.  3. 

i.  2;  ii,  2,  7;  iv.  2,  4;  v.  2,  4. 

i.  S,  5  ;  ii.  2,  5,  6  ;  iii.  2,  5 ;   iv.  2,  3  ; 
iv.  1. 


il. 


i.  1;  ii.  1;  iii.  2;  iv.  1,  3,  .'j ;   v.  1,2. 

ii.  1  ;  iv.  1  ;  V.  2. 

iii.  4  ;  v.  2. 

i.  2;  ii.  4;  iii.  1;  iv.  2. 

ii.  5. 

iii.  1. 

i.  1,4,  5;  ii.  2,  4;  iii.  1,  2,  4,  G;  iv.  3,  7; 

V.  I,  4. 

1.  2,  5,  6  ;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  2,  3  ;   iv.  7  ;   v.  2,  3. 

il.  1. 

iii.  4. 

ii.  3;  V.  1. 

i.  2,  3;  iv.  5,  7;  v.  1,2. 

i.  1,2;  ii.  1,3,  5;  iv.  5;  v.  2,  3. 

ii,  1,2,  3;  iii.  1,  3  ;  iv.  1  ;   v.  2,  3,  6. 

ii.  3,  5  ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  4. 

ii.  2,  3,  5  ;  iii.  5;  v.  1. 

ii.  3,  6;  iii.  3;  iv.  1,  5;  v.  2,3. 

i.  2  ;  ii.  2,  3  ;  iii.  1,2;  iv.  I ;  v.  2,  3. 

ii.  4. 

i.  1,  4, .') ;  ii.  4  ;  iii.  2,  4,  G;  iv.  6,  7,  v,  2, 

i.2,  4,  6;  ii.  3;  iii.  1,  4,  6;  iv.  1  ;  v.  2,  4, 

ii.  2. 

i.  1,  2 ;  ii.  1,  3 ;  iii.  2,  5  ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  1,  4. 

iv.  1,  2. 

i.  2;  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  2;  v.  1,  3. 

ii.  2;  iii.  1.4;  v.  2,  5. 

Ii.  4;  iii.  -5,7;  iv.  2,  .■). 

iii.  3. 

iii.  1;  iv.  1. 


i.  4  ;   ii.  2,  4,  6,  7;  iii.  2. 
iv.  6. 


,3;  V,  1,  2. 


INDEX.— II. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED.  PLA 

Lord  Mayor  of  London          .            .            .  .            R.  T. 

Lords  that  serve  with  Bertram  in  the  Florentine  war  A.  W.    . 

Lorenzo,  in  love  with  Jessica            .             .  .             M.  V. 

Lovel,  Lord          .             .             .             .  .             .      R.  T.     . 

Lovell,  Sir  Thomas  .            .            .            .  H.  E. 

Luce,  servant  to  Adnana              .             .  .             .     C.  E.      . 

Lucentio,  son  to  Vincentio,  in  love  with  Bianca       .  T.  S. 

Lucetta,  waiting-woman  to  Julia              .  .             .     G.  V.     . 

Luciana,  sister  to  Adriana     .             .             .  .             C.  E. 

Lucilius,  servant  to  Tiraon           .             .  .             .     T.  Ath. 

Lucilius,  a  friend  to  Brutus  and  Cassius        .  .             J.  C. 

Lucio,  a  fantastic              .             .             .  .             .     AI.  M.    . 

Lucius,  a  flatterer  of  Timon               .             .  .             T.  Ath. 

Lucius,  servant  to  one  of  Timon's  creditors  .             .     T.  Ath. 

Lucius,  Caius,  general  of  the  Roman  forces  Cy. 

Lucius,  a  servant  to  Brutus          .             .  .             ,     J.  C.      . 

Lucius,  son  to  Titus  Andronicus      .             .  .             T.  And. 

Lucius,  young,  a  boy,  son  to  Lucius        .  .             .     T.  And. 

Lucullus,  a  flatterer  of  Timon           .             .  .             T.  Ath. 

Lucy,  Sir  William            .             .             .  .             .     H.  6,  F.  P. 

Lychorida,  nurse  to  Marina               .             .  .            P.     .           . 

Lysander,  in  love  with  Hermia  .             .  .             ,     M.  N.  D. 

Lysimachus,  governor  of  Mitylene  .             .  .             P.     .           . 

Macbeth,  a  general  of  the  King's  army         .  .            M. 

Macbeth,  Lady  .             .            .            .  .            .     M,    .          . 

Macduff,  a  nobleman  of  Scotland       .             .  .             M.          . 

Macduff,  Lady     .             .            .             .  .     M.    .           , 

Macmorris,  an  oSicer  in  King  Henry's  army  "       .             H.  F.     . 

Malcolm,  son  to  Duncan               .             .  .             .     M.    . 

Malvolio,  steward  to  Olivia                .             .  .            T.  N.     . 
Mamillius,  son  to  Leontes            ....     W.  T. 

Man,  old,  tenant  to  Gloster                .             .  .             L.           . 

Man,  an  old          .             .             .             .  .             .     M.    .           . 

Marcellus,  an  officer               .             .             .  .             H.          . 

March,  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of          .  .             .     H.  4,  F.  P. 

March,  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  .             .  .             H.  6,  F.  P. 

Marcias,  young,  son  to  Coriolanus          .  .             .     Cor.             . 

Mardian,  an  attendant  on  Cleopatra              .  A.  C.      . 

Margarelon,  a  bastard  son  of  Priam         .  .             .     T.  0. 

Margaret,  gentlewoman  attending  on  Hero  ,             M.  A.    . 
Margaret,  daughter  to  Reignier,  afterwards  married  to        H.  6,  F.  P. 

King  Henry. 

Margaret,  Queen  to  King  Henry              .  .            .     H.  6,  S.  P. 

Margaret,  Queen       ,             .             .  H.  6,  T.  P. 

Margaret,  widow  to  King  Henry  VI.       .  .     R.  T.     . 

Maria,  a  lady  attending  on  the  Princess       .  .             L.  L.  L.      . 

Maria,  Olivia's  woman     .             .             .  .             .     T.  N.     . 

Mariana,  neighbour  and  friend  to  the  Wido.v  .             A.  W. 

Mariana,  betrothed  to  Angelo     .             .  .             .     M.  M.   . 

Marina,  daughter  to  Pericles  and  Thaisa  .             P.     .           . 

Mariner    .             .             .             .             .  .             .     W.  T.    . 

Marshal,  Lord,  and  another  Lord      .             .  .             R.  S.           . 

Marshal    .            .            .            .             .  .     P.          . 

Martext,  Sir  Oliver,  a  vicar                .             .  .             A.  L.           . 

Martius,  son  to  Titus  Andronicus             .  .             .     T.  And. 

Marullus,  a  tribune                .             .             .  J.  C. 

Master  of  a  ship,  Boatswain,  and  Mariners  .             .     T.          . 

Master-Gunner  of  Orleans,  and  his  Son         .  .             H.  6,  F.  P. 

Mayor  of  London             .            .            .  .            .     H.  6,  F.  P. 

Mayor  of  St.  Alban's               .             .             .  .             H.  6,  S.  P. 

Mayor  of  York     .             .             .             .  .             .     H.  6,  T.  P, 

Mecaenas,  friend  of  Csesar     .             .             .  .            A.  C           . 

Melun,  a  French  lord       .             .             .  .             .     J.           . 

Menas,  friend  of  Pompey      .             .             .  .             A.  C.           . 

Menecrates,  friend  of  Pompey               .             .  .         A.  C.     . 

Menelaus,  brother  to  Agamemnon           .  .             ,     T.  C.      , 

Menenius  Agrippa,  friend  to  Coriolanus      .  .            Cor. 

Menteth,  a  nobleman  of  Scotland             .  .             .     M.         . 

Mercade,  a  lord  attending  on  the  Princess  of  France  L.  L.  L.      . 

Merchant,  friend  to  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  .             ,     C.  E.     . 
Int.  Vot.              2  R 


APPEARANCES. 

Act  iii.  Sc.  1,5,  7. 

ii.  1,3;  iii.  1,6;   iv.  1,3. 

i.  1  ;  ii.  4,  6 ;  iii.  2,  4,  5  ;  v.  1. 

iii.  4,5. 

i.  2,  3,  4;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  2  ;  v.  1. 

iii.  1. 

i.  I,  2;  ii.  1;  iii.  1,2;  iv.  2,  4  ;  v.  \,i 

i.  2;  ii.  7. 

ii.  1,  2  ;  iii.  2  ;  iv.  2,  4;  v.  i. 

iv.  2,  3;   V.  1,  3,  4  5. 

i.  2,  3,  5;  ii.  2  ;  iii.  2;  iv.  3;   v.  1. 

i.  2;  iii.  2. 

iii.  4. 

iii.  1,5;  iv.  2  ;  v.  2,  5. 

ii.  1,  4;   iv.  2,  3. 

i.  2;  ii.  2,  4;  iii.  1;  v.  1,3. 

iii.  2;  iv.  1,2,  3;  v.  3. 

i.  2;  iii.  1. 

iv.  3,  4,  7. 

iii.  1,  3. 

i.  1  ;  ii.  3  ;  iii.  2  ;  iv.  1 ;   v.  1. 

iv.  6;    V.  1,  2,  3. 

i.  3,  4,5,7;  ii.1,2,  3;iii.l,2,  4;  iv.  1  ;  i/   3,5,7 

i.  5,  6,  7;  ii.  2,3;  iii.  1,  2,  4;  v.  1. 

i.  6;  ii.  3,  4;  iv.  3;  v.  4,6,7. 

iv.  2. 

iii.  2. 

i.  2,  4,  6;  ii.  3;  iv.  3 ;   v.  4,  6,  7. 

i.5;  ii.  2,  3,  5  ;  iii.  4;   iy.  2  ;  v.  1, 

i.  2;   ii.  1. 


11.5. 

V.  3. 

i.  5-  ii.  5;   iv.  11,  12. 

V.  8. 

ii.  1;  iii.  I,  4;  v.  9. 

V.  3. 

i.  1,  3;  ii.  1,8;  iii.  1,»;  iv.  4,  9 ,  v.  1,  a 

i.  1,4;  ii.  2,5;  iii.  3;  v.  4,5. 

i.  3  ;  iv.  4. 

ii.  1 ;  iv.  1  ;  v.  2. 

i.  3,  5  ;  ii.  3,  5 ;  iii.  1,  2,  4 ;  iv.  2. 

iii.  5. 

iv,  1,  6  ;  V.  1. 

iii.  3  ;  iv.  1,  3;  v.  1,  2,  3. 

iii.  3. 

i.  3;  iv.  1. 

ii.  3. 

iii.  3. 

i.  2;  ii.2,  4;  iii.  1. 


i.  1;  V.  1. 

i.  4. 

i.  3;  iii.  I. 

ii.  1. 

iv.  7. 

ii.  2,  4,  6,  7  ;  iii.  6  ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  1 ,  2. 

V.  2,  4. 

ii.  1,  6,  7. 

ii.  1. 

i.  3;  iii.  3  ;  iv.  5  ;  v.  1,8,  10. 

i.  1;  ii.1,2, 3;  iii.  1,9,3;  iv.l,8,s5;  v.  l,S,v» 

V.  2,  4,  7. 


i.  3;  iv.  1;  v.  1. 
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INDEX.— 11. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 
Merchant      ..,.,. 
Mercutio,  kinsman  to  the  Prince,  and  friend  to  Romeo 
Messala,  a  friend  to  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Messenger  ..... 

Metelhis  Cimber,  a  conspirator  against  Julius  C.-osar 
Michael,  Sir,  a  friend  of  the  Archbishop 
Michael,  a  follower  of  Jack  Cade 
Miranda,  dauf;hter  to  Prospero    . 
Montague,  Marquis  of;  of  the  Duke  of  York's  party 
Montague  ..... 

Monta^'ue,  Lady,  wife  to  Montague 
Montano,  Othello's  predecessor  in  the  government  of 

Cyprus. 
Montgomery,  Sir  John      .... 
Montjoy,  a  French  herald     .... 
Moonshine,  in  the  Interlude        .  .  .  . 

Mopsa,  a  shepherdess  .... 

Morocco,  Prince  of  ...  . 

Mortimer,  Lady,  daughter  to  Glendower,  and  wife  to 

Mortimer. 
Mortimer,  Sir  John,  uncle  to  the  Duke  of  York 
Mortimer,  Sir  Hugh,  uncle  to  the  Duke  of  York 
Morton,  domestic  of  Northumberland 
Morton,  John,  Bishop  of  Ely 
Moth,  page  to  Armado     . 
Moth,  a  fairy 
Mouldy,  a  recruit 

Mowbray,  Lord,  an  enemy  to  the  Kin' 
Murderers,  two    . 
Musicians,  three 
Mustard-seed,  a  fairy 
Mutius,  son  to  Titus  Andr 


party 


Nathaniel,  Sir,  a  curate 

Nerissa,  waiting-maid  to  Portia 

Nestor,  a  Grecian  commander    . 

Nobleman,  a  . 

Norfolk,  Robert  Bigot,  Earl  of     . 

Norfolk,  Mowbray,  Duke  of 

Norfolk,  Duke  of;  of  the  Duke  of  York'; 

Norfolk,  Duke  of      . 

Norfolk,  Duke  of  .... 

Northumberland,  Earl  of      . 

Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of 

Northumberland,  Earl  of;  an  enemy  to  the  King 

Northumberland,  Lady 

Northumberland,  Earl  of;  a  lord  on  King  Henry's 

Nurse  to  Juliet     ..... 

Nurse  and  a  black  Child 

Nym,  follower  of  Falstaflf 

Nym,  formerly  servant  to  Falstaff,  now  a  soldier  in 

Henry's  army. 
Nymphs        ..... 

Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies 
Octavia,  sister  to  Caesar,  and  wife  to  Antony 
Officer       ..... 
Officer  employed  by   Edmund 
Officers  of  a  court  of  judicature     . 
Oliver,  son  of  Sir   Rowland  de  Bois 
Olivia,  a  rich  countess 
Ophelia,  daughter  of  Polonius 
Orlando,  son  of  Sir  Row  land  de  Bcis 
Orleans,  Duke  of      . 
Orsino,  Duke  of  Rlyria 
Osric,  a  courtier 
Oswald,  steward  to  Goneril 
Othello,  the  Moor     .... 
Outlaws  with  Valentin 
Over-done,  Mistress,  a  bawd 
Oxford,  Earl  of,  a  lord  on  King  Henry's  side 
Oxford,  Earl  of  ...  . 

,'500 


T.  AtU.       . 

R.J.      . 

J.  C. 

T.  And 

J.  C. 

H.  4,  F.  P. 

n.  6,  S.  P. 

T. 

H.6,  T.  P. 

A.  J.      . 

R.J. 

O. 

H.  6,  T.  P. 
H.  F.     . 
M.  N.  D.    . 
W.  T.    . 
M.  V. 
H.  4,  F.  P. 

n.  6,  T.  p. 

H.  6,  T.  P. 
H.  4,  S.  P. 
R.  T.     . 
L.  L.  L.     . 
M.N.D. 
H.  4,  S.  P. 
H.  4,  S.  P. 
H.  6,  S.  P. 
R.J. 

M.N.D.    . 
T.  And. 

L.  L.  L.      . 
M.  V.    . 
T.  C. 

H.  6,  T.  P. 
J.     . 
R.  S.      . 
H.  6,  T.  P. 
R.  T.     . 
H.  E. 
R.  S.      . 
H.  4,  F.  P. 
H.4,  S.  P. 
H.4,  S.  P. 
H.  6,  T.  P. 
R.J. 
T.  And. 
M.  W. 
H.F.     . 

T.     . 

M.  N.  D. 
A.  C. 
R.J.      . 
L.     . 
W.  T.    . 
A.  L. 
T.N.    . 
H.    . 
A.  L.     . 
H.F. 
T.N.    . 
H.    . 
L. 

O.     . 
G.  V.     . 
M.  M. 
H.  G,  T.  P. 
R.  T. 


APPEARANCES. 

Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

i.  4  ;  ii.  1,  4  ;  iii.  I. 

iv.  3;   v.  1,  2,  3,5. 

iii.  1. 

ii.  1,  2;  iii.  1. 

iv.  4. 

iv.  2. 

i.  2 ;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1. 

i.  1,  2;  ii.  1,  6  ;  iv.  1.  6,  H;  v. 

i.  1  ;  iii.  1  ;  v.  3. 

i.  1  ;  iii.  1. 

iv.  7. 

V.  1. 


i.  1. 

iii.  4. 

i.  2;  iii.  1;  v. 


iv.  2;  V.  1,2. 

i.  2  ;  ii.  1,  9  ;  iii.  2,  4  ;  iv.  1,  2  ;  T.  1. 

i.  3;  ii.  3;  iii.  3  ;  iv.5;  v.  1,5,10. 

iii.  2. 

iv.  3;  v.  2,  4,7. 

i.  1,  3. 

i.  1;  ii.  2. 

v.  3,  4. 

i.  1,  2;  ii.  2  ;  iii.  2;  v.  4. 

ii.  1,  3;  iii.  1,  3;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1,  fi. 

i.  1  ;  ii.  3. 

ii.  3. 

i.  1,  4;  ii.  2. 

i.  .3,  5  ;  ii.  2,  4,  5  ;  iii.  2,  3,  5 :  iv.  2,  3,  4,  5. 


i.  1,3;  ii.  1. 

ii.  1,  3;  iii.  2. 

iv.  1. 

ii.  2,  3;  iii.  2;  iv.  1  ;  v.  2. 

ii.  3;  iii.  2,  4,6. 

iii.  1. 

V.  3. 

iii.  2. 

i.  1;  iii.  1;  iv.  3;  v.  2,  4. 

i.  5;  iii.  1,4;  iv.  1,  3;  v.  1. 

i.  3;  ii.  1;  iii.  1,2;  iv.5. 

i.1,2;  ii.  3,  6,  7;  iii.  2;  iv.  1 

;  V.  3,  4. 

iii.  7  ;  iv.  2,  5. 

i.  1,4;  ii.4;  v.  1. 

i.  3,  4  ;  ii.  2,  4  ;  iii.  7  ;  iv.  2,  i,  6. 

i.  2,  3;  ii.  1,3;  iii.  2,  3,  4  ;  iv.  1,2,  3;  v.  1,2, 

iv.  1  ;  V.  3,  4. 

i.  2  ;  iii.  2. 

iii.  3;  iv.  2,  6,  8     v.  1 ,  I',  4,  i. 

v.  2,   . 


INDEX.— II. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED.  PLA 

Page,  Mr.,  a  gentleman  dwelling  at  Windspr      .  .     M.  "W.  . 

Page,  Mrs.     .  .  .  .  .  ,  M.  W.         . 

Page,  Mrs.  Anne  .  .  .  .  .     M.  W.  . 

Page.  William,  a  boy,  son  to  Mr.  Page  .  .  M.  W. 

Page A.  W.    . 

Page H.  4,  S.  P. 

Page  to  Gardiner  .  .  .  .     H.E.      . 

Page  to  Paris  .  .  .  .  R.  J.  , 

Page  ......  T.  Ath. 

Painter     .  .  .  .  .  .  .     T.  Ath.       . 

Palamon,  in  love  with  Emilia  .  .  T.  N.  K. 

Pandarus,  uncle  to  Cressida         .  .  .  .     T.  C. 

Pander  ...  .  .  .  P.  . 

Pandulph,  Cardinal,  the  Pope's  legate    . 

Panthino,  servant  to  Antonio 

Paris,  a  young  nobleman,  kinsman  to  the  Print 

Paris,  son  to  Priam 

ParoUes,  a  follower  of  Bertram     . 

Patience,  woman  to  Queen  Katherine 

Patroclus,  a  Grecian  commander 

Paulina,  wife  to  Antigonus 

Peas-blossom,  a  fairy       ..... 

Pedant,  an  old  fellow  set  up  to  personate  Vincentio 
Pedro,  Don,  Prince  of  Arragon 
Pembroke,  William  Mareshall,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Earl  of;  of  the  Duke  of  York's  party 
Percy,  Henry,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
Percy,    Henry,   surnamed  Hotspur,  son  to  the  Earl  of 

Northumberland. 
Percy,  Lady,  wife  to  Hotspur,  and  sister  to  Mortimer 
Percy,  Lady  ..... 

Perdita,  daughter  to  Leontes  and  Hermione 

Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre  .... 

Perithous,  an  Athenian  general 

Peter,  a  friar         ...... 

Peter  of  Pomfret,  a  prophet 

Peter,  servant  to  Homer  .  .  .  .     H.  6,  S.  P. 

Peter  .  .  .  .  ,  .  R.  ,T.      . 

Pete .     H.  4,  F.  P. 

Peto,  an  attendant  on  Prince  Henry  .  .  H.  4,  S.  P. 

Petrucio,  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  a  suitor  to  Katherine      T.  S. 
Phebe,  a  shepherdess       .  .  .  .  .     A.  L.     . 

Philario,  a  Roman,  friend  to  Posthumus        .  .  Cy.  . 

Philip,  King  of  France    .  .  .  .  .     J.  . 

Philo,  friend  of  Antony         .  .  .  .  A.  C.  . 

Philostrate,  master  of  the  revels  to  Theseus         .  .     M.  N.  D. 

Philotus,  servant  to  one  of  Timon's  creditors  .  T.  Ath. 

Phrynia,  mistress  to  Alcibiades  .  .  .     T.  Ath. 

Physician       .  .  .  .  .  .  L.       .         . 

Pinch,  a  schoolmaster,  and  a  conjurer  .  .     C.  E.     . 

Pindarus,  servant  to  Cassius  .  .  .  J.  3. 

Pisanio,  gentleman  to  Posthumus  .  .     Cy. 

Pistol,  follower  of  Falstaff    .  .  .  .  M.  W. 

Pistol        .  .  .  .  .  .  .     H.  4,  S.  P. 

Pistol,  formerly  servant  to   Falstalf,  now  a  soldier  in     H.  F. 

King  Henry's  army. 
Plantagenet,  Richard,  eldest  son  of  Richard,  late  Earl  of    H.  6,  F.  P. 

Cambridge,  afterwards  Duke  of  York. 
Poet         .......     T.  Ath.      . 

Poet  .  .  .  .  .  J.C.       . 

Poins        .  .  ,  .  .  .  .     H.  4,  F.  P. 

Poins,  an  attendant  on  Prince  Henry  .  ,  H.  4,  S.  P. 

Polixenes,  King  of  Bohemia         .  .  .  .     W.  T. 

Polonius,  lord  chamberlain  .  .  .  .  H.         . 

Porapeius,  Sextus  .  .  .  .  .     A.  C.  . 

Popilius  Lena,  a  senator        .  .  .  .  J.  C.      . 

Porter       .  .  .  .  .  .  .     H.  4,  S.  P. 

Porter  .  .  .  .  .  .  H.  6,  F.  P. 

Porter,  aud  his  man         .  .  ,  .  ,     H.  E.  . 

Porter  ......  M.         . 

Portia,  a  rich  heiress        .  .  .  ,     M.  V.         . 


J.      . 

G.  V.     . 
R.J. 
T.  C.     , 
A.  W. 
H.E.     . 
T.  C. 
W\T.    . 
M.  N.  D.    , 
T.  S.      . 
M.  A. 
J. 

H.  6,  T.  P. 
R.  S.     . 
H.  4,  F.  P. 

H.  4,  F.  P. 

H.  4,  S.  P. 
W.  T.    . 
P.     . 
T.N.  K. 
M.  M. 
J. 


APPEARANCES. 

Act  .  Sc.  1  ;  il.  I ;  iii.  1 ,  2,  3,  4  ;  iv.  2, 4  ;  v. 
i.  1  ;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  2,  3,  4  ;  iv.  1,  2,  4;  v.  3,  a. 
i.  1;  iii.  4;  v.  5. 


i.  1. 

i.  2;  ii.  1,  2,  4;  v.  1,3,5. 


ii.  2. 

i.  1;  V.  1. 

i.  2;  ii.  1,  2;  iii.  1,  3,  6  ;  v.  1,  4. 

i.  1,  2;  iii.  1,  2;  iv.  2,  4  ;   v.  3,  11 

iv.  3,  6. 

iii.  1,  4;  v.  1,2. 


i.  2;  iii.  4;  iv.  1,  5  ;   v.  3. 

i.  2;  ii.  2;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  1,  3,  4,  8. 

i.  1,  2;  ii.  1,  3,  4,  5;   iii.  5,  6  ;  iv.  1,  S; 

iii.  1  ;  iv.  2. 

ii.  1,  3;  iii.  3;  iv.  5  ;  v.  1. 

ii.  2,  3;  iii.  2;  v.  1,3. 

iii.  1;  iv.  1. 

iv.  2,4;    v.  1.  2. 

i.  I  ;   ii.  1,  3;  iii.  2  ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  1,  3,  4. 

i.  1  ;  ii.  1  ;  iv.  2,  3;  v.  2,  4,7. 

iv.  1. 

ii.  3;  iii.  1,  3;  iv.  1  ;  v.  3,  6. 

i.  3 ;  ii.  3;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  1,  3  ;  v.  2,  3,  4. 

ii.  3  ;   iii.  1. 

ii.  3. 

ii.  3;  iii.  3;  iv.  3  ;  v.  1,3. 

i.  1,2,  4;   ii.  1,  3,  6;  iii.  1,  3;  v.  1,  2,3. 

i.  1,3;  ii.  5  ;  iii.  5,  6  ;  iv.  2;  v.  1,  3,  4. 

iv.  5,  6;  V.  1. 

iv.  2. 

i.  3  ;  ii.  3. 

ii.  4,5;  iv.  5. 

ii.  2,  4. 

ii.  4. 

i.  ? ;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  2  ;  iv.  1,  3,  5 ;  v.  1 ,  2. 

iii.  5;  V.  2,  4. 

i.  5  ;  ii.  4. 

ii.  1,2;  iii.  1,  4. 

i.  1. 

i.  1  ;  V.  1. 

iii.  4. 

iv.  3. 

iv.  4,  7. 

iv.  4. 

iv.  2  ;  V.  3. 

i.  2,  4,  6,  7;  ii.  3;  iii.  2,4,5;  iv.  3;  v.  ,■: 

i.  1,  3;  ii.  1,2;  v.  5. 

ii.  4  ;  V.  3,  5. 

ii.  1,  3;   iii.  2,  6;  iv.  1,  4;  v.  1. 


ii.  4,  5  ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1,  : 


iv.  3. 

i.  2;  ii.  2,  4;  iii.  3. 
ii.  2,  4. 

i.  2;  iv.  1,  3;  v.  3. 
i.  2,  3;  ii.  1,2;  iii.  1,  2,3,  4. 
ii.  1,  6,7. 
iii.  1. 
i.  1. 
ii.  3. 
V.  3. 


i.  2;  li.  1,  7,  9;  iii.  2,  4;  iv.  1,2;  v. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 
I'ortia,  wife  to  Brutus  .... 

Posthumus,  Leoaatus,  husband  to  Imogen  . 

Priam,  King  of  Troy '  .  .  .  . 

Priest         .  .  «  .  . 

Proculeius,  friend  of  Ciesar  •  ■ 

Prospero,  the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan 
Proteus  ..,.■• 

Provost     ...  .  .  ■ 

Publius,  a  senator      .  .  .  .  • 

Publius,  son  to  Marcus  the  tribune 
Puck,  or  Robin- Goodfellow,  a  fairy 
Pyramus,  in  the  Interlude  .  .  .  . 

Queen  to  King  Richard    ..... 

Queen,  wife  to  C  mbeline    .... 

Q  ueens,  three       ...... 

Quickly,  Mrs.  ..... 

Quickly,  Mrs.,  hostess  of  a  tavern  in  Eastcheap 
Quickly,  hostess  .  .  .  .  • 

Quickly,  Pistol's  wife,  an  hostess 

Quince,  the  carpenter  .... 

Quintus,  son  to  Titus  Andronicus 

Harabures,  a  French  lord  .... 

Ratcliff,  Sir  Richard  .... 

Reapers  ...  ... 

Regan,  daughter  to  Lear       .... 

Reignier,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  titular  King  of  Naples 
Reynaldo,  servant  to  Polonius     .... 

Richard  II.,  King  .... 

Richard,  son  to  the  Duke  of  York 

Ricliard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Gloster,  son  to  tlie  Duke  of 

York. 
Richmond,  Henry,  Earl  of,  a  youtli 
Richmond,  Henry,  Earl  of,  afterwards  King  Henry  VII. 
Rivers,  Lord,  brother  to  Lady  Grey 
Rivers,  Earl,  brother  to  King  Edward's  Queen 
Robin,  page  to  Falstaff 
Roderigo,  a  Venetian  gentleman 
Rogero,  a  Sicilian  gentleman 
Romans  ..... 

Romeo,  son  to  Montague 
Rosalind,  daughter  to  the  banished  Duke    . 
Rosaline,  a  lady  attending  on  the  Princess 
Ross,  Lord     ..... 

Rosse,  a  nobleman  of  Scotland 

Rosencrantz,  a  courtier 

Rotheram,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York 

Rousillon,  Countess  of,  mother  to  Bertram 

Rugby,  servant  to  Dr.  Cajus 

Rumour        .  .  .  .  • 


Salarino,  friend  to  Antonio  and 
Salisbury,  William  Longsword,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  Earl  of  .  .  . 

Salisbury,  Earl  of       . 
Salisbury,  Earl  of  .  .  . 

Salisbury,  Earl  of  ;  of  the  York  faction 
Sampson,  servant  to  Capulet 
Sands,  Lord  .... 

Saturninus,  son  to  the  late  Emperor  of  Rome 
Say,  Lord       ... 
Scales,  Lord,  governor  of  the  Tower 
Scarus,  friend  of  Antony 
Scroop,  Sir  Stephen  .  • 

Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York 
Scroop,  Lord,  a  conspirator  against  the  King 
Sebastian,  a  young  gentleman,  brother  to  Viola 
Sebastian,  brother  to  Alouso 
Secretaries  to  Wolsey 
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J.  c.    . 

Cy.     . 
T.  C.     . 

R.  T. 
A.  C.     . 
T.     . 
G.  V.     . 

M.  M. 

.T.  C.      . 

T.  And.      . 

M.  N.  D. 

M.  N.  D.    . 

R.  S. 
Cy. 

T.  N.  K.    . 
M.  W.   . 
H.  4,  F.  P. 
H.  4,  S.  P. 
H.  F. 
M.  N.  D. 
T.  And.      . 

H.  F. 

R.  T.     . 

T.     . 

L. 

H.  6,  F  P. 

PI. 

R.  S. 

H.  6,  S.P. 

H.  6,  T.  P. 

H.  6,  T.  P. 
R.  T. 

H.  6,  T.P. 
R.  T. 
M.  W.  . 
O.     . 
W.  T.     . 
T.  And.      . 
R.J.      . 
A.L. 
L.  L.  L. 
R.  S. 
M. 
H.    . 
R.T.     . 
A.  W. 
M.  W.  . 
H.  4, S.P. 

M.  V. 
J. 

R.S. 
H.  F.    . 
H.  6,  F.  P. 
H.  6.  S.  P. 
R.J. 
H.  E.     . 
T.  And. 
H.  6,  S.P. 
H.  6,  S.  P. 
A.  C.     . 
R.S. 

H.  4,  F.  P. 
H.  F. 
T.  N.     . 
T.     . 
H.  E.      . 


APPEARANCES. 

Acti.  Sc.  2;  ii.  1,  4. 

i.  2,5;   ii.  4,  5  ;  v.  1,2,  3,  4,  5. 

ii.  2;  V.  3. 

iii.  2. 

V.  1,  2. 

i.  2  ;  iii.  1,  3  ;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1. 

i.  1,  3  ;  ii.  2,  4,  6 ;  iii.  1,  2  ;  iv.  2,  4  ;  v.  2, 

i.  3;  ii.  1,  2,  3;  iii.  1,  2;  iv.  2,  3 ;  v.  1. 

ii.  2;  iii.  1. 

iv.  3;  V.  2. 

ii.  1,  2,  3  ;  iii.  1,  2.;  iv.  1  ;  v.  2. 

iii.  1;  V.  1. 

ii.  1,  2;  iii.  4;  v.  1. 

i.  2,  6  ;  ii.  3;  iii.  1,  5. 

i.  I,  4,5. 

i.  4  ;  ii.  1,  2  ;  iii.  4,  5  ;  iv.  1,  5  ;  v.  1,  5. 

ii.  4  ;  iii.  3. 

ii.  1,4;  V.  4. 

i.  1  ,  iii.  1  ;  iv.  2. 
i.  2;  ii.  2,  4  ;  iii.  1. 

iii.  7;  iv.  2,  5. 

ii.  2;  iii.  3,  4,  5  ;  iv.  3,  4;  v.  3. 

iv.  1. 

i.  1  ;  ii.  1,  2,  4,  iii.  7;  iv.  5;  v.  1,  3. 

i.  6;  ii.  1  ;  v.  3,  4. 

ii.  1. 

i.  1,  3,  4  ;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  2,  3  ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  1,  5. 

V.  1,  2,  3. 

i.   1,   2;  ii.    1,  2,   3,    4,  6 ;  iii.   2;  iv.   1,  5, 

iv.  6. 

iv.  2,  3,  4. 


i.  3  ;  n.  2;  ill.  2,3. 

i.  1,  2,  3;  ii.  1,  3;  iv.  2;  v.  1. 

V.  2. 

V.  3. 

i.  1,  2,4,5;  ii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6  ;  iii.  1,3,5;  v.  1, 

i.  2,  3;  ii.  4;  iii.  2,  4,  5  ;  iv.  1,  3;  v.  2.4. 

ii.  1  ;  iv.  1  ;  V.  2. 

ii.  1,  3;  iii.  1. 

i.  2,  3,  4,  6 ;  ii.  4 ;  iii.  1,4;  iv.  2,  3  ;  v.  4,  7 

ii.  2;  iii.  1,  2,  3;  iv.  1,2,3,  4. 


1.4. 


i.  1,3;  ii.  2; 

ii 

i.  2,  4;  iv.  5; 

i.  4;   ii.  3;  iii. 

1,  2. 

i.  Induction. 

i.  1  ;  ii.  4,  6, 

8 

iii.  1,3;  iv. 

i.  1  ;  iii.  1; 

iv 

2,3;  V.  2,  4, 

ii.  4  ;  iii.  2,  : 

. 

iv.  3. 

i.  4. 

i.  1,3;  ii.2. 

3 

iii.  2,  3  ;  V.  1 

i.  3,  4;  ii.  1. 

i.  1,  2;  ii.  2, 

4; 

iv.4;  V.3. 

iv.  4,  7. 

iv.5. 

iii.  8;  iv.  7, 

8, 

10. 

iii.  2,  3. 

iv.  4. 

ii.2. 

ii.  1;  iii.  3; 

iv 

1 , :; ;  V.  i. 

i.  1  ;  ii.  1  ; 

ii. 

3;  V.  :. 

;  V.  3. 


INDEX.-II. 

PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

PLAYS. 

APPEARANCES 

Seleucus,  an  attendant  on  Cleopatra 

.     A.C. 

.     Actv.Sc.2. 

Sempronius,  a  flatterer  of  Timon 

T.  Ath. 

i.  2  ;  iii.  3. 

Senators,  two        .             .             .             -            . 

.     O.     . 

.     i.  3. 

Serjeant,  a  French     .... 

H.  6,  F.  P.      . 

ii.l. 

Serjeant  at  Arms               .... 

.    H.  E. 

.     i.  1. 

Servant  to  the  old  shepherd 

W.  T.   . 

iv.  3. 

Servant  of  Isidore,  one  of  Timon's  creditors 

.    T.  Ath.       . 

.     ii.2. 

Servant  to  Paris         .... 

T.C.     . 

iii.  3. 

Servant  to  Troilus             .... 

.     T.C. 

.     i.  2. 

Servant  to  Diomedes 

T.C.     . 

V.  5. 

Servant  to  Emilia             .... 

.     T.  N.K.     . 

.     ii.  2. 

Servants  to  Varro,  one  of  Timon's  creditors 

T.  Ath. 

ii.  2  ;  iii.  4. 

Servants  to  Cornwall        .... 

.     L.     . 

.     iii.  7. 

Servilius,  servant  to  Timon 

T.  Ath. 

ii.  2  ;  iii.  2,  4. 

Sexton. a  . 

.     M.A. 

.     iv.  2  ;  V.  1. 

Seyton,  an  officer  attending  on  Macbeth 

M. 

V.  3,5. 

Shadow,  a  recruit              .... 

.     H.4,  S.P. 

.     iii.  2. 

Shallow,  a  country  justice     . 

M.  W.   . 

i.  1  ;  ii.  1,3;  iii.  1,2,  4;  iv.  2 .  v.  2. 

Shallow,  a  country  justice 

.     H.4,  S.P. 

iii.  2;  V.  1,3,5. 

Shepherd,  an  old,  reputed  father  to  Perdita  . 

W.T.    . 

iii.  3;  iv.  3  ;  v.  2. 

Shepherd,  an  old,  father  to  Joan  la  Pucelle 

.     H.  6,F.  P. 

V.  4. 

Sheriff  of  Wiltshire  .... 

R.  T.     . 

V.  1. 

Shylock,  a  Jew     ..... 

.     M.V. 

i.3;  ii.5;  iii.  1,3;  iv.  1. 

Sicinius  Velutus,  a  tribune  of  the  people      . 

Cor.       . 

i.l;  ii.  1,2,3;  iii.  1,3;  iv.  2,  6  ;  v. 

1,4. 

Silence,  a  country  justice 

.    H.4,  S.P. 

.     iii.  2  ;  V.  3. 

Silius,  an  officer  in  Ventidius's  army 

A.  C.     . 

iii.  1. 

Silvia,  the  Duke's  daughter,  beloved  of  Valentine 

.     G.V. 

ii.  1,4;  iv.2,4;  v.  1,  3,  4. 

Simonides,  King  of  Pentapolis 

P. 

ii.2,  3,  5. 

Simpcox,  an  impostor      .... 

.     H.  6,  S.  P. 

ii.  1. 

Simple,  servant  to  Slender    . 

M.W.  . 

i.  1,2,4;  iii.  1;  iv.  5. 

Siivard,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  general  of  the  En 

glish     M. 

V.  4,  6,7. 

forces. 

Siward,  young,  son  to  Siward  Earl  of  Northumberla 

nd        M. 

V.  4,  7. 

Slender,  cousin  to  Shallow 

.     M.W. 

i.  1  ;  ii.3;  iii.  1,2,4;  V.  2,5. 

Smith,  the  weaver,  a  follower  of  Jack  Cade  . 

H.  6,  S.  P.       . 

iv.  2,  6,  7. 

Snare,  a  sheriFs  officer    .... 

.     H.  4,  S.  P. 

ii.  1. 

Snout,  tlie  tinker      .... 

M.  N.  D. 

i.  1  ;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  2. 

Snug,  the  joiner                .... 

.     M.  N.D.    . 

i.  1  ;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  2. 

Solanio,  friend  to  Antonio  and  Bassanio 

M.V. 

i.  1;  ii.  4,  8;  ui.  1,2;  iv.  1. 

Soldier 

.     M.    . 

i.  2. 

Solinus,  Duke  of  Ephesus      . 

C.  E.     . 

i.l;  V.  1. 

Somerset,  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of ;  afterwards  Duke 

.     H.  6,F.P. 

ii.  4  ;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  1,  4. 

Somerset,  Duke  of;  of  the  King's  party 

H.  6,  S.  P.      . 

i.  1,3;  iii.  1,2;  iv.  9;  V.  2. 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  a  lord  on  King  Henry's  side 

.     H.  6,T.  P. 

iv.  1,  2,  6;  V.  1,2,4,5. 

Somerville,  Sir  John 

H.  6,T.P.       . 

V.  1, 

Son  that  has  killed  his  father       . 

.     H.  6,T.P. 

ii.  5. 

Son  to  Clarence          .... 

R.  T.     . 

ii.2. 

Son  to  Macdulf    ..... 

.     M.    . 

iv.  2. 

Soothsayer     ..... 

J.  C.      . 

i.  2  ;  ii.  4;  iii.  1. 

Soothsayer            ..... 

.A.C. 

i.2;  ii.2. 

Southwell,  a  priest    .... 

H.  6,  S.  P.       . 

i.  4;  ii.  3. 

Speed,  a  clownish  servant  to  "Valentine 

.     G.V. 

i.l  ;  ii.  1,4,5;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  ]. 

Stafford,  Sir  Humphrey 

H.  6,  S.  P.        . 

iv.  2,  3. 

Stafford,  William               .... 

.     H.6,  S.P. 

iv.  2,  3. 

Stafford,  Lord  ;  of  the  Duke  of  York's  party 

H.  6,  T.  P.      . 

iv.  1. 

Stanley,  Sir  John              .... 

.     H.  6,  S  P. 

ii.4. 

Stanley,  Sir  William 

H.  6,  T.P.      . 

iv.  5. 

Stanley,  Lord       .             .             .             .             • 

.     R.  T. 

i.3;  ii.  1,2;  iii.  2,  4;  iv.  1,2,  4,5; 

••  3,4 

Starveling,  the  tailor 

M.N.D. 

i.  1  ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  2. 

Stephano,  servant  to  Portia 

.M.V. 

V.  1. 

Stephano,  a  drunken  butler 

T. 

ii.2;  iii.  2;  iv.  1  ;  v.  1. 

Steward,  servant  to  the  Countess  of  Rousillon 

.     A.W. 

i.  3  ;  iii.  4. 

Strangers,  three          .... 

T.  Ath. 

iii.  2. 

Strato,  a  servant  to  Brutus 

.    J.C. 

V.  3,  5. 

Suffolk,  Earl  of         ....             • 

H.6,  P.P.       . 

ii,  4;  iii.  1;  iv.  1;  v.  3,  5. 

Suffolk,  Duke  of;  of  the  King's  party 

,     H.  6,  S.  P. 

i.  1,3;  ii.  1,3;  iii.  1,2;  iv.  1  ;   v.l. 

Suffolk,  Duke  of 

H.  E. 

i.  2;  ii.  2;  iii.  2 ;  v.  1,2,4. 

Surrey,  Duke  of              .... 

.     R.  S. 

iv.  1. 

Surrey,  Earl  of         ....             . 

H.E.     . 

iii.  2;  v.  2. 

Surrey,  Enrl  of,  son  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 

.     R.T. 

V.  3. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED 

Surveyor  to  tlie  Duke  of  Buckingham 
Sylvius,  a  shepherd 

Talbot,  Lord,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 

Talbot,  John,  son  of  Lord  Talbot 

Tamora,  Queen  of  the  Goths 

Taurus,  lieutenant-general  to  Ca:sar 

Tear-sheet,  Doll 

Thaisa,  daughter  to  Simonides     . 

Thaliard,  servant  to  Antiochus 

Thersites,  a  deformed  and  scurrilous  Grecian 

Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens      . 

Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens 

Thisbe,  in  the  Interlude 

Thomas,  a  friar    . 

Thurio,  a  foolish  rival  to  Valentine 

Thyreus,  friend  of  Caesar 

Timandra,  mistress  to  Alcibiades 

Time,  as  Chorus 

Timon,  a  noble  Athenian      . 

Titania,  Queen  of  the  fairies 

Titinius,  a  friend  to  Brutus  and 

Titus,  servant  to  one  of  Timon's  creditors 

Titus  Lartius,  a  general  against  the  Voices 

Touchstone,  a  clown 

Tranio,  servant  to  Lucentio 

Travers,  domestic  of  Northumberland     . 

Trebonius,  a  conspirator  against  Julius  Caesar 

Tribune    ..... 

Trinculo,  a  jester 

Troilus,  son  to  Priam 

Tubal,  a  Jew,  friend  to  Shylock 
Tutor  to  Rutland 

Tybalt,  nephew  to  Lady  Capulet      . 
Tyrrel,  Sir  James 

Ulysses,  a  Grecian  commander 
Uncle  to  Capulet .... 
Ursula,  a  gentlewoman  attending  on  Hero 
Urswick,  Sir  Christopher,  a  priest 


Valentine  .  .  •  • 

Valentine,  a  gentleman  attending  on  the  Duke 

Valeria,  friend  to  Virgilia 

Valerius,  a  Theban  nobleman 

Varrius,  friend  of  Pompey 

Vairo,  a  servant  to  Brutus 

Vaughan,  Sir  Thomas 

Vaux  ..... 

Vaux,  Sir  Nicholas 

Venice,  Duke  of        . 

Venice,  Duke  of  ... 

Venlidius,  one  of  Timon's  false  friends 

Ventidius,  friend  of  Antony 

Verges,  a  city  officer    .... 

Vernon,  Sir  Richard 

Vernon,  of  the  White  Rose,  or  York  faction 

Vincentio,  an  old  gentleman  of  Pisa 

Vincentio,  the  Duke 

Viola,  in  love  with  the  Duke 

Violenta,  neighbour  and  friend  to  the  Widow 

Virgilia,  wife  to  Coriolanus 

Volumnia,  mother  to  Coriolanus     . 

Vohimnius,  a  friend  to  Brutus  and  Cassius 

Voltimand,  a  courtier 

Wall,  in  the  Interlude 

Walter  Whitmore      .... 
Wart,  a  recruit     .... 
Warwick,  Earl  of;  of  the  King's  party 
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PLAYS. 

APPEARANCES. 

H.  E.     . 

Acti.Sc.2. 

A.  L. 

ii.  4  ;  iii.  3  ;  iv.  3  ;  v.  2,  i. 

H.  fi,  F.  P. 

i.  4.  5;  ii.  l,iJ;  iii.  2,  3,  4;   iv.  1,2,  5,  fi,7. 

H.  6,  F.  P.       . 

iv.  5,  6,7. 

T.  And.       . 

i.  1  ;   ii.  2,  3,  4  ;   iv.  4  ;   V.  2,  3. 

A.  C.     . 

iii.  8. 

H.  4,  S.  P. 

ii.  4;  V.  4. 

P. 

ii.  2,  3,  5  ;  iii.  2,  4  ;  v.  3. 

P.     . 

i.  1,  .3. 

T.  C.     . 

ii.  1,3;  iii.  3;  v.  1,2,4,8. 

M.  N.  D.     . 

i.  1;  iv.  1;  V.  1. 

T.  N.  K. 

i.  1,4;  ii.  5;  iii.  5,6;   iv.  2  ;  v.  1,  3,  4. 

M.  N.  D.    . 

iii.  1;  V.  1. 

M.  M.  . 

i.  4. 

G.  V. 

ii.  4;  iii.  1,  2;  iv.  2;  v.  2,  4. 

A.  C.     . 

iii.  10,  11. 

T.  Ath.       . 

iv.  3. 

W.  T.    . 

iv.  Chorus. 

T.  Ath.      . 

i.  1,2;    ii.  2;  iii.  4,6;   iv.  1,  3;   v.  1,2. 

M.  N.  D. 

ii.  2,  3  ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1  ;  v.  2. 

J.  C. 

iv.  2,  3;  V.  1,3. 

T.Ath. 

iii.  4. 

Cor. 

i.  1,4,  5,7,8;  ii.  1;  iii.  1. 

A.  L.     . 

i.  2;  ii.  4;  iii.  2,3;  v.  1,3,4. 

T.  S. 

i.  1,  2  ;  ii.  1;  iii.  2;   iv.  2,  4;  v.  1,2. 

H.  4,  S.  P.        . 

i.  1. 

J.  C. 

ii.1,2;  iii.  1. 

T.  And. 

V.  3. 

T.     . 

ii.  2;  iii.  2;  iv.  1  ;  V.  1. 

T.  C.      . 

i.  1,2;  ii.  2;  iii.2j  iv.  2,  3,  4,  5  ;   v.  !.  2,3,  4 

6,  11. 

M.  V. 

iii.  1. 

H.  C,  T.  P.       . 

i.  3. 

R.J. 

i.  1,5;  iii.  1. 

R.  T.     . 

iv.  2,  3. 

T.  C. 

j.  3;   ii.  3;  iii.  3;  iv.  5  ;  v.  1,  2,5. 

R.  J.      . 

i.  5. 

M.A. 

ii.  1  ;  iii.  1,  4;  v.  2,  4. 

R.  T.  . 

iv.5. 

G.  V. 

i.  1;  ii.  1,4;  iii.  1  ;  iv.  1  ;  v.  4. 

T.  N. 

i.  1,  4. 

Cor.       . 

i.  3;  ii.  1  ;  V.  3. 

T.  N.  K. 

i.  2. 

A.  C.     . 

ii.  1. 

J.C. 

iv.3. 

R.T.     . 

iii.  3. 

H.6,  S.  P. 

iii.  2. 

H.E.     . 

ii.  1. 

M.  V. 

iv.  1. 

0. 

i.  3. 

T.  Ath.      , 

i.  2. 

A.C.     . 

ii.  2,  3;  iii.  1. 

M.  A. 

iii.  3,5;  iv.  2;  v.  1. 

H.  4,  F.P.       . 

iv.  1,3;  V.  2,5. 

H.  6,  F.  P. 

ii.4;  iii.  4;  iv.  1. 

T.  S.     . 

iv.  5;  V.  1,  2. 

M.  M. 

i.  1,  4;   ii.  3;  iii.  1,2;  iv.  1,2,3,,^., 

T.  N. 

i.  2,  4,  5;  ii.  2,4;  iii.  1,4;  v.  1. 

A.W. 

iii.  5. 

Cor.       . 

i.  3;   ii.l;  iv.  1,2;  V.  3. 

Cor. 

i.  3;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  2  ;  iv.  1,  2;  v.  3. 

J.C.      , 

V.  3,  5. 

H.    , 

i.  2;  ii.  2. 

M.  N.  D.    . 

V.  1. 

H.  6,  S.  P.       . 

IV.  1. 

II.  4,  S.P. 

iii.  2. 

H.  4.  S.  P.       . 

iii.  1  ;  iv.  1  ,  v.  2. 

PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 
Warwick,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  Earl  of       . 
Warwick,  Earl  of;  of  the  York  faction     . 
Warwick,  Earl  of;  of  the  Duke  of  York's  party 
Westminster,  Abbot  of     . 
Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  friend  to  the  King  . 
Westmoreland,  Earl  of;  of  the  King's  party 
Westmoreland,  Earl  of         . 

Westmoreland,  Earl  of;  a  lord  on  King  Henry's  side 
Widow  ..... 

Widow  of  Florence,  an  old 
Wife  to  Simpcox        .... 
Wife  to  the  Pander 

William,  a  country  fellow,  in  love  with  Audrey 
Williams,  a  soldier  in  King  Henry's  army 
Willoughby,  Lord     .... 
Winchester,  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of,  great-uncle  to 

the  King,  and  afterwards  Cardinal. 
Witches,  three     .... 
Wolsey,  Cardinal      .... 
Woodville,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
Wooer  to  the  Gaoler's  Daughter 
Worcester,  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of 

York,  Duchess  of      . 

Y'ork,  Scroop,  Archbishop  of,  an  enemy  to  the  King      . 
York,  Duke  of,  cousin  to  the  King 
York,  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of 
York,  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of 
York,  Richard  Duke  of.  son  to  Edward  IV. 
York,  Duchess  of,  mother  to  King  Edward  IV.,  Clarence, 
aad  Gloster. 


[NDEX.— II. 

PLAYS. 

APPEARANCES. 

.     H.F. 

Act  i.  Sc.  2  ;  iv.  7,  8  ;  v.  2. 

H.  6,  F.  P.       . 

i.  1;  ii.  4;  iii.  1;  iv.  1  ;  v.  4. 

.     H.  6,  S.  P. 

i.  1,3;  ii.  2;  iii.  2,  3;  v.  1,2,3. 

H.  6,  T.  P.      . 

i.  1;  ii.  1,  2,3,6     iii.  3  ;  iv.  2,  C,  S  ; 

V.  :, » 

.     R.S. 

.     iv.  1. 

H.  4,F.  P.     . 

i.  1  ;  iv.  2  ;  v.  4,  5. 

.     H.4,  S.  P. 

iv.  1,  2,3,4;  V.  2. 

H.  F.     . 

i.  2  ;  ii.  2  ;  iv.  3 ;  v.  2. 

.     H.  6,  T.  P. 

i.  1. 

T.  S.     . 

v.  2. 

.     A.  W. 

iii.  5,7;  iv.  4;  v.  1,  3. 

H.  6,  S.  P.       . 

ii.  1. 

.     P.     . 

iv.  3,  6. 

A.  L.     . 

V.  1. 

.     H.  F. 

iv.  1.7,8. 

R.  S.     . 

ii.  1,3;  iii.  1. 

H.e.F.P.  . 

i.  1,3,  5;  iii.  1;  iv.  1;  v.  1,4. 

.     M.    . 

i.  1.3;  iii.  5;  iv.l. 

H.  E.     . 

i.  1,2,4;  ii.  2,  4;  iii.  1,2. 

.     H.6,F.  P. 

i.  3. 

T.  N.  K. 

ii.l;  iv.l,  3;  v.  2. 

.     H.4,  F.P. 

i.  3;  iii.  1;  iv.  1,3;  v.  2,  5. 

R.  S. 

V.  2,  3. 

.     H.4,S.P.       . 

i.  3;  iv.  1,2. 

H.F. 

iv.  3. 

.     H.  6,  S.  P.       . 

i.  1,  3,4;  ii.  2,3;  iii.  1  ;  v.  1,  3. 

H.6,T.  P. 

i.  1,2,4. 

.     R-  T.     . 

ii.4;  iii.  1 

e,    R.  T. 

ii.  2,  4;  iv.  1,  4. 

"  This  S/iadotve 
renoivned  Shakcspear's." 


NOTICE. 

The  present  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Shakspere  comprises  the  Venus  and 
Adonis,  The  Rape  oe  Ltjckece,  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  The  Loyer's 
Complaint,  and  the  Sonnets.  The  Songs  from  the  Plays  of  Shakspere 
are  necessarily  excluded  from  this  edition,  it  being  sufficient  to  make  a 
reference  to  the  Dramas  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 


'•'ii\a1j 


\j^..  -- 


"  Villa  miielur  vulgus,  mihl  flavus  Apollo 
I'ocula  Castalia  plena  ministret  aqua." 


TO  THE 

RIGHT   HONOURABLE    HENRY   WRIOTHESLY, 

EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  AND  BARON  OF  TITCHFIELD. 


Right  Honoukable, 

I  KNOW  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolished  lines  to 
your  Lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me  for  choosing  so  strong  a 
prop  to  support  so  weak  a  burthen :  only  if  your  honour  seem  but  pleased, 
I  account  myself  highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle 
hours  till  I  have  honoured  you  with  some  graver  labour.  But  if  the  first 
heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be  sorry  it  had  so  noble  a 
godfather,  and  never  after  ear"  so  barren  a  land,  for  fear  it  yield  me  still 
so  bad  a  harvest.  I  leave  it  to  your  honourable  survey,  and  your  honour'' 
to  your  heart's  content ;  which  I  wish  may  always  answer  your  own  wish, 
and  the  world's  hopeful  expectation. 

Your  Honour's  in  all  duty, 

William  Shakespeare. 

'  Ear — plough. 

''  Honour.     As  a  duke  is  now  styled  "  your  grace,"  so  "  your  honour"  was  formerly  the  usual  mode  of 
address  to  noblemen  in  general. 
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Even  as  the  sun  with  purple-colour'd  face 
Had  ta'en  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  morn, 
Rose-cheek'd  Adonis^  hied  him  to  the  chase  ; 
Hunting  he  lov'd,  but  love  he  laugh'd  to  scorn ; 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him, 
And  like  a  bold-fac'd  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 

'  Thrice  fairer  than  myself,'  thus  she  began, 
'  The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare. 
Stain  to  all  nymphs,  more  lovely  than  a  man. 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are  ; 
Nature  that  made  thee,  with  herself  at  strife, 
Saith  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life. 

'  Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  steed, 
And  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow ; 
If  thou  wilt  deign  this  favour,  for  thy  meed 
A  thousand  honey-secrets  shalt  thou  know  : 
Here  come  and  sit,  where  never  serpent  hisses, 
And  being  set  I  '11  smother  thee  with  kisses  ; 

'  And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loath'd  satiety, 
But  rather  famish  them  amid  their  plenty, 


^  The  poem  of  '  Hero  and  Leander,'  although  Marlowe's 
portion  of  it  was  not  published  till  1598,  was  probably  well 
known  in  the  poetical  circles.  The  following  lines  are  in 
the  first  sestyad : — 

"  The  men  of  wealthy  Sestos  every  year. 
For  his  sake  whom  their  goddess  held  so  dear, 
Rose-cheek'd  Adont's,  kept  a  solemn  feast." 


Making  them  red  and  pale  with  fresh  variety, 
Ten  kisses  short  as  one,  one  long  as  twenty  : 
A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short, 
Being  wasted  in  such  time-beguiling  sport.' 

With  tliis  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm. 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood. 
And,  trembling  in  her  passion,  calls  it  balm. 
Earth's  sovereign  salve  to  do  a  goddess  good  : 
Being  so  enrag'd,  desire  doth  lend  her  force, 
Courageously  to  pluck  him  from  his  horse. 

Over  one  arm  the  lusty  courser's  rein, 
Under  her  other  was  the  tender  boy. 
Who  blush' d  and  pouted  in  a  dull  disdain, 
With  leaden  appetite,  unapt  to  toy  ; 

She  red  and  hot  as  coals  of  glowing  fire, 
He  red  for  shame,  but  frosty  in  desire. 

The  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough 
Nimbly  she  fastens  ;  (O  how  quick  is  love  !) 
The  steed  is  stalled  up,  and  even  now 
To  tie  the  rider  she  begins  to  prove  : 

Backward  she  push'd  him,  as  she  would  be 

thrust, 
And  govern'd  him  in  sti'ength,  though  not  in 
lust. 

So  soon  was  she  along,  as  he  was  down, 
Each  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  their  hips : 
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Now  doth  she  stroke  liis  cheek,  now  doth  he 

frown, 
And  'gms  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips  ; 
And  kissing  speaks,  with  lustful  language 

broken, 
'  If  thou  wilt  cliide,  thy  lips  shall  never  open.' 

He  burns  with  bashful  shame;  she  with  her 

tears 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  his  cheeks  : 
Then  with  her  windy  sighs,  and  golden  hairs, 
To  fan  and  blow  them  dry  again  she  seeks  : 
He  saith  she  is  immodest,  blames  her  'miss;" 
What  follows  more  she  murders  with  a  kiss. 

Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast. 
Tires'"  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh,  and  bone. 
Shaking  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  haste, 
Till  either  gorge  be  stuff' d,  or  prey  be  gone  ; 

Even  so  she  kiss'd  his  brow,  his  cheek,  his 
chin. 

And  where  she  ends  she  doth  anew  begin. 

Forc'd  to  content,"  but  never  to  obey. 
Panting  he  lies,  and  breatheth  in  her  face  ; 
She  feedeth  on  the  steam,  as  on  a  prey. 
And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture,  air  of  grace, 
Wishing  her  cheeks  were   gardens  full  of 

flowers. 
So  they  were   dew'd  with  such  distilling 
showers. 

Look  how  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net. 
So  fasten'd  in  her  arms  Adonis  lies  ; 
Pure  shame  and  aw'd  resistance  made  him  fret. 
Which  bred  more  beauty  in  his  angry  eyes  : 
Rain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank,'' 
Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank. 

Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats. 
For  to  a  pretty  ear  she  tunes  her  tale  ; 


^  'Miss — amiss,  fault.    So  in  Sonnet  CLI. : — 
"  Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is ; 
Yet  who  Icnows  not  conscience  is  bom  of  love  ? 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  mi/  amiss. 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove." 
t>  Tires — tears,  preys.     The  image  is  to  be  found  without 
variation  in  Henry  VI.,  Part  III.,  Act  i.,  Sc.  i. : — 

"  Reveng'd  may  she  be  on  that  hateful  duke ; 
Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire, 
Will  cost  my  crown,  and,  li/cc  an  empty  eagle. 
Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me  and  of  my  son." 
"^  Content — acquiescence. 

^  Rank — full.  Rank  is  often  used  to  express  excess  or 
violence  generally :  and  rankness  is  applied  to  a  flood,  in 
King  John,  Act  v.,  Sc.  iv. : — 

"  And  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course." 
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Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  low'rs  and  frets, 
'Twixt  crimson  shame,  and  anger  ashy  pale  ; 

Being  red,  she  loves  him  best ;   and  being 
white. 

Her  best  is  better'd  with  a  more  delight. 

Look  how  he  can,  she  cannot  choose  but  love  ; 
And  by  her  fair  immortal  hand  she  swears 
From  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remove, 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tears, 
Which  long  have  rain'd,  making  her  cheeks 

all  wet ; 
And  one  sweet  kiss  shall  pay  this  countless 
debt. 

Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin. 
Like  a  dive-dapper"  peering  through  a  wave. 
Who,  being  look'd  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in  ; 
So  offers  he  to  give  what  she  did  crave  ; 
But  when  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay, 
He  winks,  and  turns  his  lips  another  way. 

Never  did  passenger  in  summer's  heat 

More  thirst  for  drink,  than  she  for  this  good 

turn  : 
Her  help  she  sees,  but  help  she  cannot  get ; 
She  bathes  in  water,  yet  her  fire  must  burn  : 

'  O,  pity,'  'gan  she  cry,  '  flint-hearted  boy  ! 

'T  is  but  a  kiss  I  beg  ;  why  art  thou  coy  ? 

'  I  have  been  woo'd,  as  I  entreat  thee  now, 
Even  by  the  stern  and  direful  god  of  war. 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne'er  did  bow. 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes,  in  every  jar  ; 
Yet  hath  he  been  my  captive  and  my  slave. 
And  begg'd  for  that  which  thou  unask'd  shalt 
have. 

'  Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance, 
His  batter'd  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest. 
And  for  my  sake  hath  learn'd  to  sport  and 

dance, 
To  toy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest ; 
Scorning  his  churlish  drum,  and  ensign  red, 
Making  my  arms  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 

'  Thus  he  that  overrul'd  I  oversway'd. 
Leading  him  prisoner  in  a  red-rose  chain  : 


"  Dive-dapper.  One  of  the  familiar  names  of  the  dab. chick 
is  dive-dapper,  or  di-dapper ;  and  this  was  the  old  poetical 
name.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  '  I'he  Woman  Hater,'  have 
a  comparison  of  the  mutability  of  fortune  with  this  nimble 
water-bird: — "The  misery  of  man  may  fitly  be  compared 
to  a  di-dapper,  who,  when  she  is  under  water  past  our  sight, 
and  indeed  can  seem  no  more  to  us,  rises  again,  shakes  but 
herself,  and  is  the  same  she  was." 
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Strong  -  temper'd  steel  his   stronger   strength 
obey'd, 

Yet  was  he  servile  to  my  coy  disdain. 

O  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might, 
For  mastering  her  that  foil'd  the  god  of  fight ! 

'  Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine, 

(Though  mine  be  not  so  fan-,  yet  are  they  red,) 

The  kiss  shall  be  thine  own  as  weU  as  mine  : — 

What  seest  thou  in  the  ground  ?  hold  up  thy 

head ; 

Look  in  mine  eyeballs,  there  thy  beauty  lies : 

Then  why  not  lips  on  lips,  since  eyes  in  eyes  ? 

*  Art  thou  asham'd  to  kiss  ?  then  wink  again, 
And  I  will  wink,  so  shall  the  day  seem  night : 
Love  keeps  his  revels  where  there  ai'e  but  twain  ; 
Be  bold  to  play,  our  sport  is  not  in  sight : 

These  blue-vein'd  violets  whereon  we  lean 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  not  what  we  mean, 

'  The  tender  spring  upon  thy  tempting  lip 
Shows  thee  unripe ;  yet  may'st  thou  well  be 

tasted  ; 
Make  use  of  time,  let  not  advantage  slip  ; 
Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wasted  : 
Fair  flowers  that  are  not  gather' d  in  their 

prime 
Rot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time. 

'  Were  I  hard-favour'd,  foul,  or  wrinkled-old, 
Ill-nurtur'd,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  voice, 
O'er-wom,  despised,  rheumatic,  and  cold, 
Thick-sighted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking  juice. 

Then  mightst  thou  pause,  for  then  I  were  not 
for  thee  ; 

But  having  no  defects,  why  dost  abhor  me  ? 

*  Thou  canst  not  see  one  wrinkle  in  my  brow  ; 
Mine  eyes  are  gi'ey,^  and  bright,  and  quick  in 

turning ; 
My  beauty  as  tlie  spring  doth  yearly  grow, 
My  flesh  is  soft  and  plump,  my  marrow  burning ; 
My  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with  thy  hand 

felt. 
Would  in  thy  palm  dissolve,  or  seem  to  melt. 

'  Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear, 
Or,  like  a  fairy,  trip  upon  the  green. 
Or,  like  a  nymph,  with  long  dishevel!' d  hair, 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing  seen  : 


"  Grey  is  said  to  be  here  used  as  blue.    We  have  subse- 
quently — 

"  Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  upheaveth." 
But  the  e^e-lids  are  the  "  bhie  windows." 


Love  is  a  spirit  all  compact  of  fire. 

Not  gross  to  sink,  but  light,  and  will  asphe. 

'  Witness  this  primrose  bank  whereon  I  lie ; 
These  forceless  flowers  like  sturdy  trees  support 

me ; 
Two  strengthless  doves  will  draw  me  through 

the  sky. 
From  morn  to  night,  even  where  I  list  to  sport 
me : 
Is  love  so  light,  sweet  boy,  and  may  it  be 
That  tliou  shouldst  think  it  heavy  unto  thee  ? 

'  Is  thine  own  heart  to  thine  own  face  affected  ? 

Can  thy  right  hand  seize  love  upon  thy  left  ? 

Tlien  woo  thyself,  be  of  thyself  rejected, 

Steal  thine  own  freedom,  and  complain  on  theft. 
Narcissus  so  himself  himself  forsook. 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 

'  Torches  are  made  to  light,  jeAvels  to  wear. 
Dainties  to  taste,  fresh  beauty  for  the  use. 
Herbs  for  their  smell,  and  sappy  plants  to  bear  ; 
Things  growing  to   themselves  are  growth's 
abuse : 
Seeds  spring  from  seeds,  and  beauty  breedeth 

beauty, 
Thou  wast  begot, — to  get  it  is  thy  duty. 

'  Upon  the  earth's  increase  why  shouldst  thou 
feed. 

Unless  the  earth  with  thy  increase  be  fed  ? 

By  law  of  Nature  thou'drt  bound  to  breed, 

That  thine  may  live,  when  thou  thyself  art  dead ; 
And  so  in  spite  of  death  thou  dost  survive, 
In  that  thy  likeness  still  is  left  alive.' 

By  this  the  love-sick  queen  began  to  sweat, 
For,  where  they  lay,  the  shadow  had  forsook 

them, 
And  Titan,  'tu-ed''  in  the  mid-day  heat, 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them  ; 
Wishing  Adonis  had  his  team  to  guide. 
So  he  were  like  him,  and  by  Venus'  side. 

And  now  Adonis,  with  a  lazy  spright, 
And  with  a  heavy,  dark,  disliking  eye, 
His  lowering  brows  o'erwhelming  his  fair  sight, 
Like  misty  vapours  when  they  blot  the  sky, 

Souring  his  cheeks,  cries,  '  Fie,  no  more  of 
love ! 

The  sun  doth  burn  my  face ;  I  must  remove.' 

'  Ah  me,'  quoth  Venus,  '  young,  and  so  unkind  ! 
What  bare  excuses  mak'st  thou  to  begone  ! 
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I  '11  sigh  celestial  breath,  whose  gentle  -wind 
Shall  cool  the  heat  of  this  descending  sun  ; 

I  '11  make  a  shadow  for  thee  of  my  hairs  ; 

If  they  burn  too,  I  '11  quench  them  with  my 
tears. 

'  The  sun  that  shines  from  heaven  shines  but 
warm, 

And  lo,  I  lie  between  that  sun  and  thee  ; 

The  heat  I  have  from  thence  doth  little  harm, 

Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  burneth  me  : 
And  were  I  not  immortal,  life  were  done, 
Between  this  heavenly  and  earthly  sun. 

'  Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  steel. 
Nay,  more  than  flint,  for  stone  at  rain  relenteth? 
Art  thou  a  woman's  son,  and  canst  not  feel 
What 't  is  to  love  ?  how  want  of  love  tormenteth  ? 
O  had  thy  mother  borne  so  hard  a  mind. 
She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  un- 
kind." 

'  What  am  I,  that  thou  shouldst  contemn''  me 

this? 
Or  what  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit  ? 
What  were  thy  lips  the  worse  for  one  poor  kiss  ? 
Speak,  fair ;  but  speak  fan-  words,  or  else  be 
mute : 
Give  me  one  kiss,  I  '11  give  it  thee  again. 
And  one  for  interest,  if  thou  wilt  have  twain. 

'  Fie,  lifeless  picture,  cold  and  senseless  stone, 
Well-painted  idol,  image  dull  and  dead, 
Statue  contenting  but  the  eye  alone, 
Thing  like  a  man,  but  of  no  woman  bred  ; 

Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  man's  com- 
plexion. 

For  men  will  kiss  even  by  their  own  direction.' 

This    said,    impatience    chokes    her    pleading 

tongue. 
And  swelling  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause  ; 
Red  cheeks  and  fiery  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong ; 
Being  judge  in  love,  she  cannot  right  her  cause  f 
And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would 

speak. 
And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments''  break. 


*  Unkind.  Milton  applies  the  same  epithet,  in  the  same 
way,  in  his  'Doctrine  of  Divorce:'— "The  desire  and  long- 
ing to  put  oflf  an  unkindly  solitariness  by  uniting-  another 
body,  but  not  without  a  fit  soul,  to  his,  in  the  cheerful  society 
of  wedlock." 

•>  Conteonn  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  throw  aside ;  as 
Malone  explauis  it,  "Contemptuously  refuse  this  favour." 

"  Intenclm£nts— intentions.  So  in  Othello,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  n.: 
—"I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I  protest  intendment  of 
doing."  The  word  continued  to  be  used  long  after  the  time 
of  Shakspere. 
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Sometimes  she  shakes  her  head,  and  then  his 

hand. 
Now  gazeth  she  on  him,  now  on  the  ground ; 
Sometimes  her  arms  infold  him  like  a  baud ; 
She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  arms  be  bound  ; 
And  when  from  thence  lie  struggles  to  be 

gone. 
She  locks  her  lily  fingers  one  in  one. 

'  Fondling,'  she  saith,   '  since  I  have  hemm'd 

thee  here. 
Within  the  chcuit  of  this  ivory  pale, 
I  '11  be  a  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer  ; 
Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale  : 
Graze  on  my  lips  ;   and  if  those  hills  be  dry, 
Stray  lower,  where  the  pleasant  fountains 
lie. 

'  Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough. 

Sweet  bottom-grass,  and  high  delightful  plain, 

Round   rising  hillocks,    brakes    obscure    and 

rough. 
To  shelter  thee  from  tempest  and  from  rain ; 
Then  be  my  deer,  since  I  am  such  a  park  ; 
No  dog  shall  rouse  thee,  tho'  a  thousand 
bark.' 

At  tliis  Adonis  smiles  as  in  disdain. 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple : 
Love  made  those  hollows,  if  himself  were  slain, 
He  might  be  buried  in  a  tomb  so  simple ; 
Foreknowing  well  if  there  he  came  to  lie. 
Why  there  Love  liv'd  and  there  he  could 
not  die. 

These  lovely  caves,   these    round-enchanting 

pits, 

Open'd  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venus'  liking  : 

Being  mad  before,  how  doth  she  now  for  wits  ? 

Struck  dead  at  first,  what  needs  a  second  strik- 

ing? 

Poor  queen  of  love,  in  thine  own  law  forlorn. 

To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  in  scorn  ! 

Now  which  way  shall  she  turn  ?  what  shall  she 

say? 
Her  words  are  done,  her  woes  the  more  increas- 
ing. 
The  time  is  spent,  her  object  will  away, 
And  from  her  twining  arms  doth  urge  releasing  : 
'  Pity' — she  cries, — '  some  favour — some  re- 
morse ^ — ' 
Away  he  springs,  and  hasteth  to  his  liorse. 

"  Itc/iwise— tenderness. 
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But  lo,  from  forth  a  copse  that  neighbours  by, 
A  breeding  jennet,  histy,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis'  trampling  courser  doth  espy, 
And  fortli  she  rushes,  snorts,  and  neighs  aloud : 

The  strong-neck'd  steed,  being  tied  unto  a 
tree, 

Breaketh  his  rein,  and  to  her  straight  goes  he. 


Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds, 
And  now  his  woven  girtlis  he  breaks  asunder ; 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds, 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's 
thunder ; 
The  iron  bit  he  crushes  'tween  his  teeth. 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 


His  ears  up  prick'd ;  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  compass'd''  crest  now  stand  on  end;"^ 
His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  fortli  again. 
As  from  a  furnace,  vapours  doth  he  send : 
His  eye,  which  scornfully  glisters  like  fire, 
Shows  his  hot  courage  and  Ms  high  deshe. 

Sometime  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps, 
With  gentle  majesty,  and  modest  pride ; 
Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets,  and  leaps. 
As  who  should  say,  lo !  "^  thus  my  strength  is 
tried : 


^  Compassed — arch'd. 

b  Mane  is  here  used  as  a  plural  noun.  In  a  note  on 
Othello,  Act  II.,  Sc.  i.,  we  justified  the  adoption  of  a  new 
reading — 

"  The  wind-shak'd  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous  mane" — 
upon  the  belief  that  in  this  line  we  have  a  picture  which  was 
probably  suggested  in  the  noble  passage  of  Job : — "  Hast 
thou  given  the  horse  strength  ?  Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck 
with  thunder  ?"  The  passage  before  us  shows  that  the  image 
was  familiar  to  the  mind  of  Shakspere,  of  the  majesty  of  the 
war-horse  erecting  his  mane  under  the  influence  of  passion. 

'  This  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  wonderful  passage  in  Job — 
'■'  He  saith  among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha!" 


And  this  I  do  to  captivate  the  eye 
Of  the  fair  breeder  that  is  standing  by. 

What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stu-, 
His  flattering  '  holla,' "  or  his  '  Stand,  I  say?' 
What  cares  he  now  for  curb,  or  pricking  spur? 
For  rich  caparisons,  or  trapping  gay? 

He  sees  his  love,  and  nothing  else  he  sees. 
Nor  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life, 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportion'd  steed, 
His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strife, 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed ; 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one, 
In    shape,    in    courage,   colour,  pace,    and 
bone. 


'^  Holla.  Ho  is  the  ancient  interjection,  givmg  notice  to 
stop.     The   word  before    us    is   certainly   the  same  as   the 
French  hola,  and  is  explained  in  Cotgrave's  French  piction- 
ary  as  meaning  "  enough,  soft,  soft,  no  more  of  that." 
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Round-hoof'd,  short-joluted,  fetlocks  shag  and 

long, 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril 

wide, 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing 

strong. 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender 

liide : 
Look  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not 

lack. 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

Sometime  he  scuds  far  off,  and  there  he  stares ; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather  ; 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base''  he  now  prepares, 
And  whe'r   he  run,    or   fly,    they   knew    not 
whether ; 
For  thro'  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind 

sings. 
Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  feather'd 


He  looks  upon  his  love  and  neighs  unto  her  ; 
She  answers  him  as  if  she  knew  his  mind  : 
Being  proud,  as  females  are,  to  see  him  woo  her. 
She  puts  on  out\^rd  strangeness,  seems  unkind ; 

Spurns  at  his  love,  and  scorns  the  heat  he 
feels, 

Beating  his  kind  embracements  with  her  heels. 

Then,  like  a  melancholy  malecontent, 
He  vails''  his  tail,  that,  like  a  falling  plume, 
Cool  shadow  to  his  melting  buttock  lent ; 
He  stamps,  and  bites  the  poor  flies  in  his  fume : 
His  love,  perceiving  how  he  is  enrag'd, 
Grew  kinder,  and  his  fury  was  assuag'd. 

His  testy  master  goeth  about  to  take  him  ; 
When  lo,  the  unback'd  breeder,  full  of  fear. 
Jealous  of  catching,  swiftly  doth  forsake  him, 
With  her  the  horse,  and  left  Adonis  there  : 
As  they  were  mad  unto  the  wood  they  hie 

them, 
Out-stripping  crows  that  strive  to  over-fly 
them. 

All  swoln  with  chasing  down  Adonis  sits, 
Banning  his  boisterous  and  unruly  beast ; 
And  now  the  happy  season  once  more  fits. 
That  love-sick  Love  by  pleading  may  be  blest; 


"  In  the  game  of  base,  or  prison  base,  one  runs  and  chal- 
lenges another  to  pursue.  "  To  bid  the  wind  a  base"  is 
therefore  to  challenge  the  wind  to  speed.  We  have  the 
same  expression  in  the  early  play  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona : — 

"  Indeed,  /  bid  the  base  for  Proteus." 
b  rails — lowers. 
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For  lovers  say  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong, 
When  it  is  barr'd  the  aidance  of  the  tongue. 

An  oven  that  is  stopp'd,  or  river  stay'd, 
Burneth  more  hotly,  swelleth  with  more  rage  : 
So  of  concealed  sorrow  may  be  said  ; 
Free  vent  of  words  love's  fire  doth  assuage  ; 
But  when  the  heart's  attorney^  once  is  mute, 
The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit. 

He  sees  her  coming,  and  begins  to  glow. 
Even  as  a  dying  coal  revives  with  wind. 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angry  brow  ; 
Looks  on  the  dull  earth  with  disturbed  mind ; 
Taking  no  notice  that  she  is  so  nigh. 
For  all  askaunce  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 

O  what  a  sight  it  was,  wistly  to  view 

How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy  ! 

To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  hue ! 

How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy  ! 
But  now  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  flash'd  forth  fire,  as  liglitning  from  the 
sky. 

Now  was  she  just  before  him  as  he  sat. 
And  like  a  lowly  lover  down  she  kneels ; 
With  one  fair  hand  she  heaveth  up  his  hat. 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheek  feels  : 

His  tenderer  cheek  receives  her  soft  hand's 
print, 

As  apt  as  new-fallen  snow  takes  any  dint. 

O  what  a  war  of  looks  was  then  between  them  ! 

Her  eyes,  petitioners,  to  his  eyes  suing  ; 

His  eyes  saw  her  eyes  as  they  had  not  seen 

them ; 
Her  eyes  woo'd  still,   his  eyes  disdain'd  the 
wooing : 
And  all  this  dumb  play  had  his*"  acts  made 

plain 
With  tears,  which,  chorus-like,  her  eyes  did 


Full  gently  now  she  takes  him  by  the  hand, 

A  lily  prison'd  in  a  gaol  of  snow. 

Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  band  ; 

So  white  a  friend  engu-ts  so  white  a  foe : 
This  beauteous  combat,  wilful  and  unAvilling, 
Show'd  like  two  silver  doves  that  sit  a  bUling. 


"  In  Richard  III.  we  have— 

"Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words  ? 
Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes." 
The  tongue,  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  the  allorneij  to  the 
heart. 

''  His  for  iU. 
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Once  more  the  engine  of  her  tliouglits  began  : 
^  O  fairest  mover  on  this  mortal  round, 
Would  thou  wert  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man, 
Uj  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart  my 
wound ;  ^ 
For  one  sweet  look  thy  help  I  would  assure 

thee. 
Though  nothing  but  my  body's  bane  would 
cure  thee.' 

'  Give  me  my  hand,'  saith  he,  '  why  dost  thou 

feel  it?' 
'  Give  me  my  heart,'  saith  she,  '  and  thou  shalt 

have  it ; 

0  give  it  me,  lest  thy  hard  heart  do  steel  it. 
And  being  steel'd,  soft  sighs  can  never  grave  it  :^ 

Then  love's  deep  groans  I  never  shall  regard, 
Because  Adonis'  heart  hath  made  mine  hard.' 

'  For  shame,'  he  cries,  '  let  go,  and  let  me  go  ; 
My  day's  delight  is  past,  my  horse  is  gone, 
And  't  is  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  so  ; 

1  pray  you  hence,  and  leave  me  here  alone : 
For  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  busy  care, 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  from  the  mare.' 

Thus  she  replies  :  '  Thy  palfrey,  as  he  should, 
Welcomes  the  warm  approach  of  sweet  desire. 
Affection  is  a  coal  that  must  be  cool'd  ; 
Else,  suffer'd,  it  will  set  the  heart  on  fire  : 
The  sea  hath  bounds,  but  deep  desire  hath 

none, 
Therefore  no  marvel  though  thy  horse  be 
gone. 

'  How  like  a  jade  he  stood,  tied  to  the  tree. 
Servilely  master'd  with  a  leathern  rein  ! 
But  when  he  saw  his  love,  his  youth's  fair  fee. 
He  held  such  petty  bondage  in  disdain  ; 

Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his  bending 
crest. 

Enfranchising  his  mouth,  his  back,  his  breast. 

'  ^Vho  sees  his  true  love  in  her  naked  bed. 
Teaching  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  than  white. 
But,  when  his  glutton  eye  so  full  hath  fed, 
His  other  agents  aim  at  like  delight  ? 
Who  is  so  faint  that  dare  not  be  so  bold 
To  touch  the  fire,  the  weather  being  cold  ? 

'  Let  me  excuse  thy  courser,  gentle  boy  ; 
And  learn  of  him,  I  heartily  beseech  thee. 


'  Malone  explains  this  "  thy  heart  wounded  as  mine  is." 
*  Grave — engrave. 


To  take  advantage  on  presented  joy ; 

Tliough  I  were  dumb,  yet  his  proceedings  teach 
thee. 
O  learn  to  love ;  the  lesson  is  but  plain, 
And,  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again.' 

'I  know  not  love,'  quoth  he,  'nor  will  not 

know  it. 
Unless  it  be  a  boar,  and  then  I  chase  it : 
'T  is  much  to  borrow,  and  I  will  not  owe  it ; 
My  love  to  love  is  love  but  to  disgrace  it; 
For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death, 
That  laughs,  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a 
breath. 

'Who  wears  a  garment  shapeless  andunfinish'd? 
Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leaf  put  forth  ? 
If  springing  things  be  any  jot  diminish'd. 
They  wither  in  their  prime,  prove  nothing  worth : 

The  colt  that 's  back'd  and  burthen'd  being 
young 

Loseth  his  pride,  and  never  waxeth  strong. 

'  You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing ;  let  us  part, 
And  leave  this  idle  theme,  this  bootless  chat : 
Remove  your  siege  from  my  unyielding  heart ; 
To  love's  alarm  it  will  not  ope  the  gate. 

Dismiss  your  vows,  your  feigned  tears,  your 

flattery ; 
For  wliere  a  heart  is  hard,  they  make  no 
battery.' 

'  What !  canst  thou  talk,'  quoth  she,  '  hast  thou 
a  tongue  ? 

0  would  thou  hadst  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing  I 
Thy  mermaid's  voice ^  hath  done  me  double 

wrong ; 

1  had  my  load  before,  now  press'd  with  bearing : 

Melodious  discord,  heavenly  tune  harsh 
sounding, 

Ear's  deep-sweet  music,  and  heart's  deep- 
sore  wounding. 

'  Had  I  no  eyes,  but  ears,  my  ears  would  love 

That  inward  beauty  and  invisible ; 

Or,  were  I  deaf,  thy  outward  parts  would  move 

Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  sensible : 

Though  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  to  hear  nor  see, 
Yet  should  I  be  in  love,  by  touching  thee. 

'  Say  that  the  sense  of  feeling  were  bereft  me, 
And  that  I  could  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor  touch, 

*  Mermaid's  voice.  Mermaid  and  syren  were  formerly 
used  as  synonymous.  So  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  in. 
Scene  ii. : 

"  O,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note, 
To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears ; 
Sing,  syren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote." 
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Aud  nothing  but  the  very  smell  were  left  nie, 
Yet  would  my  love  to  tliee  be  still  as  much ; 
For  from  the  still' tory  of  thy  face  excelling 
Comes  breath  perfum'd,  that  breedeth  love 
by  smelling, 

'  But  O,  what  banquet  wert  thou  to  the  taste, 
Being  nurse  and  feeder  of  the  other  four  ! 
Would  they  not  wish  the  feast  might  ever  last, 
And  bid  Suspicion  double-lock  the  door  ? 
Lest  Jealousy,  that  sour  unwelcome  guest. 
Should,  by  his  stealing  in,  disturb  the  feast.' 

Once  more  the  ruby-colour'd  portal  open'd, 
Which  to  his  speech  did  honey  passage  yield  ; 
Like  a  red  morn,  that  ever  yet  betoken'd 
Wreck  to  the  seaman,  tempest  to  the  field. 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds, 
Gusts  and  foul  flaws'*    to  herdmen  and  to 
herds. 


This  ill  presage  advisedly  she  marketh  : 
Even  as  the  wind  is  liush'd  before  it  raineth^ 
Or  as  the  wolf  doth  grin  before  he  barketh, 
Or  as  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth, 
Or  like  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun. 
His  meaning  struck  her  ere  his  words  begun. 

And  at  his  look  she  flatly  falleth  down, 
For  looks  kill  love,  and  love  by  looks  reviveth : 
A  smile  recures  the  wounding  of  a  frown. 
But  blessed  bankrupt,  that  by  love  so  thriveth ! 
The  silly  boy,  believing  she  is  dead, 
Claps  her  pale  cheek,  till  clapping  makes  it 
red; 

And  all-amaz'd  brake  off  his  late  intent, 
For  sharply  he  did  think  to  reprehend  her, 
Which  cunning  love  did  wittily  prevent : 
Fair  fall  the  wit  that  can  so  well  defend  her ! 
For  on  the  grass  she  lies  as  she  were  slain, 
Till  his  breath  breatheth  life  in  her  again. 


He  wrings  her  nose,  he  strikes  her  on  the  cheeks. 
He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  pulses  hard  ; 
He  chafes  her  lips,  a  thousand  ways  he  seeks 
To  mend  the  hurt  that  his  unkindness  marr'd  ; 
He  kisses  her ;  and  she,  by  her  good  will, 
Will  never  rise  so  he  will  kiss  her  still. 


F!mvs  is  here  used  in  the 
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!  of  violent  blasts. 


The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  turn'd  to  day : 
Her  two  blue  windows"  faintly  she  upheaveth, 

"  '^  The  windows  ai-e  doubtless  the  eyelids,  but  the  epithet 
blue  is  somewhat  startlin:;.  We  must  remember  that 
Shakspere  has  described  violets  as 

"  Sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes." 
The  propriety  of  this  epithet  is  fully  noticed  by  us  in  Cym- 
beline,  Act  ri.,  Scene  li. 
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Like  the  fair  sun,  when  in  his  fresh  array 
He  cheers  the  morn,  and  all  the  world  relieveth : 
And  as  the  hright  sun  glorifi  es  the  sky, 
So  is  her  face  illuinin'd  with  her  eye ; 

Whose  beams  upon  his  hairless  face  are  fix'd, 
As  if  from  thence  they  borrow'd  all  their  shine. 
Were  never  four  such  lamps  together  mix'd, 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  brows'  repine ;" 

But  hers,  which  tliro'  the  crystal  tears  gave 
light, 

Shone  like  the  moon  in  water  seen  by  night/' 

'  O,  where  am  I  ?'  quoth  she,  '  in  earth  or  heaven, 
Or  in  the  ocean  drench'd,  or  in  the  fire  ? 
What  hour  is  this  ?  or  morn,  or  weary  even  ? 
Do  I  delight  to  die,  or  life  desii'e  ? 

But  now  I  liv'd,  and  life  was  death's  annoy ; 

But  now  I  died,  and  death  was  lively  joy. 

'  O  thou  didst  kill  me ; — kill  me  once  again : 
Thy  eyes'   shrewd   tutor,  that   hard  heart  of 

thine. 
Hath  taught  them  scornful  tricks,  and  such 

disdain 
That  they  have  murder'd  this  poor  heart  of  mine ; 
And  these  mine  eyes,  true  leaders  to  their 

queen. 
But  for  thy  piteous  lips  no  more  had  seen. 

'  Long  may  they  kiss  each  other,  for  this  cure  ! 

O  never  let  their  crimson  liveries  wear  ! 

And  as  they  last,  their  verdure  still  endure, 

To  drive  infection*^  from  the  dangerous  year  ! 
That  the  star-gazers,  having  wi-it  on  death, 
May  say  the  plague  is  banish'd  by  thy  breath. 

'  Pure  lips,  sweet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  im- 
printed. 
What  bargains  may  I  make,  still  to  be  sealing? 
To  sell  myself  I  can  be  well  contented. 
So  thou  wilt  buy,  and  pay,  and  use  good  dealing ; 
Which  purchase  if  thou  make,  for  fear  of 

slips, 
Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax-red  lips. 


*  Repine.  Used  as  a  substantive.  Chaucer  employs  pine 
in  the  same  manner. 

^  In  Shakspere's  early  plays  we  frequently  meet  the  same 
image  that  is  found  in  these  early  poems.  Thus  in  Love's 
Labour 's  Lost : — 

"  Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright 
Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep 
As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give  light ; 
Thou  shin'st  in  every  tear  that  I  do  weep." 
'^  The  custom  of  strewing  houses  with  fragrant  herbs  was 
universal  at  a  period  when  the  constant  recurrence  of  the 
plague  habituated  families  to  the  use  of  what  they  considered 
preventives.     It  was  this  cause  which  rendered  Bucklersbury 
at  simpling  time  such  a  crowded  mart. 

Poems.  D 


'  A  thousand  kisses  buys  my  lieart  from  me ; 
And  pay  them  at  thy  leisure,  one  by  one. 
What  is  ten  hundred  touches  unto  thee  ? 
Are  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone  ? 

Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should 
double,"- 

Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble  V 

'  Fair  queen,'  quoth  he,-' if  any  love  you  owe  me. 
Measure  my  strangeness^  with  my  unripe  years ; 
Before  I  know  myself  seek  not  to  know  me  ; 
No  fisher  but  the  ungrown  fry  forbears : 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks 
fast. 

Or  being  early  pluck'd  is  sour  to  taste. 

'  Look,  the  world's  comforter,  with  weary  gait. 
His  day's  hot  task  hath  ended  in  the  west : 
The  owl,  night's  herald,  shrieks, — 't  is  very  late; 
The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest; 

And  coal-black  clouds  that  shadow  heaven's 
light 

Do  summon  us  to  part,  and  bid  good  night. 

'  Now  let  me  say  ''good  night,"  and  so  say  you ; 
If  you  will  say  so,  you  shall  have  a  kiss.' 
'Good  night,'  quoth  she;   and,   ere  he  says 

'adieu,' 
The  honey  fee  of  parting  tender'd  is : 

Her  arms  do  lend  his  neck  a  sweet  embrace ; 
Incorporate  then  they  seem ;  face  grows  to 
face. 

Till,  breathless,  he  disjoin'd,  and  backward  drew 
The  heavenly  moisture,  that  sweet  coral  mouth, 
Whose  precious  taste  her  thirsty  lips  well  knew, 
Whereon  they  surfeit  yet  complain  on  drouth : 

He  with  her  plenty  press'd,  she  faint  with 
dearth, 

(Their  lips  together  glued,)  fall  to  the  earth. 

Now  quick  Desire  hath  caught  the  yielding 

prey, 
And  glutton-like  she  feeds  yet  never  fiUeth  ; 
Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obey, 
Paying  what  ransom  the  insulter  willeth  ; 
Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so 

high. 
That  she  will  draw  his  lips'  rich  treasure  dry. 

And  having  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  spoil, 
With  blindfold  fury  she  begins  to  forage; 


'^  Here  is  one  of  the  many  traces  of  Shakspere's  legal 
studies— an  allusion  to  the  penalty  for  non-payment  which 
formed  the  condition  of  a  money-bond. 

i>  Strangeness — coyness  or  bashfulness. 
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Her  face  doth  reek  and  smoke,  lier  blood  doth 

boil, 
And  careless  lust  stirs  up  a  desperate  courage  ; 
Planting  oblivion,  beating  reason  back, 
Forgetting  shame's  pure  blush,  and  honour's 
Avrack. 

Hot,  faint,  and  weary,  with  her  hard  embracing, 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tam'd  with  too  much 

handling, 
Or  as  the  fleet-foot  roe  that 's  tir'd  with  chasing, 
Or  like  the  froward  infant  still'd  with  dandling, 
He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  resisteth, 
While  she  takes  all  she  can,  not  all  she  listeth. 

What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering, 
And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression?'^ 
Things  out  of  hope  are  compass'd  oft  with  ven- 
turing, 
Chiefly  in  love,  whose  leave''  exceeds  commis- 
sion : 
Affection  faints  not  like  a  pale-fac'd  coward, 
But  then  woos  best  when  most  his  choice  is 
froward. 

When  he  did  frown,  O,  had  she  then  gave  over, 
Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had  not  suck'd. 
Foul  words  and  frowns  must  not  repel  a  lover ; 
What  though  the  rose  have  prickles,  yet 't  is 
pluck'd : 
Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast 
Yet  love  breaks  through,  and  picks  them  all 
at  last. 

For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him ; 

The  poor  fooF  prays  her  that  he  may  depart : 

She  is  resolv'd  no  longer  to  restrain  him  ; 

Bids  him  farewell,  and  look  well  to  her  heart, 
The  which,  by  Cupid's  bow  she  doth  protest, 
He  carries  thence  incaged  in  his  breast. 

'  Sweet  boy,'  she  says,  '  this  night  I  '11  Avaste  in 

sorrow, 
For  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watch. 
Tell  me,  love's  master,  shall  we  meet  to-morrow? 
Say,  shall  we?  shall  we?  Avilt  thou  make  the 
match  V 
He  tells  her,  no ;  to-morrow  he  intends 
To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  friends. 

a  The  soft  wax  upon  which  the  seal  attached  to  a  legal 
instrument  was  impressed  required  to  be  tempered  before 
the  impression  was  rnade  upon  it.  So  Falstaff  says  of  Justice 
Shallow — "  I  have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger 
and  my  thumb,  and  shortly  will  I  seal  with  him." 

b  Leave— Mcence. 

■'  No    reader    of  Shakspere   can   forget  the    pathos   with 
■which  he   has  employed  this  expression   in  another  place— 
"  And  my  poor  fool  is  hanged." 
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'  The  boar  !'  quoth  she  ;  whereat  a  sudden  pale. 
Like  lawn  being  spread  upon  the  blushing  rose. 
Usurps  her  cheeks  ;  she  trembles  at  his  tale. 
And  on  his  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  throws  : 
She  sinketh  down,  still  hanging  by  his  neck. 
He  on  her  belly  falls,  she  on  her  back. 

Now  is  she  in  the  very  lists  of  love, 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  encounter : 

All  is  imaginary  she  doth  prove. 

He  will  not  manage  her,  although  he  mount 
her ; 
That  worse  than  Tantalus'  is  her  annoy, 
To  chp  Elysium,  and  to  lack  her  joy. 

Even   as   poor   birds,    deceiv'd   with  painted 

grapes, " 
Do  surfeit  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw. 
Even  so  she  languisheth  in  her  mishaps. 
As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless  *>  berries  saw  : 
The  warm  effects  which  she   in  him  finds 

•  missing, 
She  seeks  to  kindle  with  continual  kissing. 

But  all  in  vain  ;  good  queen,  it  will  not  be  : 
She  hath  assay'd  as  much  as  may  be  prov'd  ; 
Her  pleading  hath  deserv'd  a  greater  fee  ; 
She  's  Love,  she  loves,  and  yet  she  is  not  lov'd. 

'  Fie,  fie,'  he  says,  '  you  crush  me ;  let  me  go ; 

You  have  no  reason  to  withhold  me  so.' 

'  Thou  hadst  been  gone,'  quoth  she,  'sweet boy, 

ere  this, 
But  that  thou  told'st  me  thou  wouldst  hunt  the 

boar. 
O  be  advis'd !  thou  know'st  not  what  it  is     ,  | 
With  javelin's  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore, 
Whose   tushes   never-sheath'd  he  whetteth 

still. 
Like  to  a  mortar  butcher,  bent  to  kill. 

'  On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 

Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes ; 

His  eyes  like  glowworms  shine  when  he  doth 
fret: 

His  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes ; 
Being  mov'd,  he  strikes  whate'er  is  in  his  way. 
And  whom  he  strikes  his  cruel  tushes  slay. 

'  His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  arm'd. 
Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter; 


"  The  allusion  is  to  the  picture  of  Zeuxis,  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  We  may  observe  that  there  was  no  English  transla- 
tion of  Pliny  so  early  as  the  date  of  this  poem. 

i>  Helpless— that  afford  no  help. 

"  Mortal — deadly. 
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His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harm'd ; 

Being  ireful  on  the  lion  he  will  venture : 
The  thorny  brambles  and  embracing  bushes, 
As  fearful  of  liim,  part;  through  whom  he 
rushes. 

'  Alas,  he  nought  esteems  that  face  of  thine, 
To  which  Love's  eyes  pay  tributary  gazes ; 
Nor  thy  soft  hands,  sweet  lips,  and  crystal  eyne, 
Whose  full  perfection  all  the  world  amazes ; 
Buthavingthee  atvantage  (wondrous  dread ! ) 
Would  root  these  beauties  as  he  roots  the 
mead. 

'  O,  let  him  keep  his  loathsome  cabin  still ! 
Beauty   hath    nought  to    do   with  such    foul 

fiends : 
Come  not  within  his  danger"  by  thy  will ; 
They  that  thrive  well   take  counsel  of  their 
friends. 
When  thou  did'st  name  the  boar,  not  to  dis- 
semble, 
I  fear'd  thy  fortune,  and  myjoints  did  tremble- 

'  Did'st  thou  not  mark  my  face  ?     Was  it  not 

white  ? 
Saw'st  thou  not  signs  of  fear  lurk  in  mine  eye  ? 
Grew  I  not  faint?     And  fell  I  not  downright? 
Within  my  bosom,  whereon  thou  dost  lie, 
My  boding  heart  pants,  beats,  and  takes  no 

rest, 
But,  like  an  earthquake,  shakes  thee  on  my 
breast. 

'  For  where  Love  reigns,  disturbing  Jealousy 
Doth  call  liimself  Affection's  sentinel ; 
Gives  false  alarms,  suggesteth  mutiny. 
And  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cry,   "kill,  kill ;" 
Distempering  gentle  Love  in  his  desire, 
As  air  and  water  do  abate  the  fire. 

'This  sour  informer,  this  bate-breeding''  spy. 
This  canker  that  eats  up  love's  tender  spring,"^ 
This  carry-tale,  dissentious  jealousy, 
That  sometime  true  news,  sometime  false  doth 
bring, 
Knocks  at  my  heart,  and  whispers  in  mine 

ear. 
That  if  I  love  thee  I  thy  death  should  fear : 


"  Danger — power  of  doing  harm.     So  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Act  iv.,  Scene  i. : — 

"  You  stand  within  his  danger." 
See  note  on  that  passage. 

b  ^a^p— signifies  strife.     Mrs.  Quiclcly  says  that  John  Rugby 
is  no  breed-bate. 

'  Spring— hwA  or  young  shoot. 


'  And,  more  than  so,  presenteth  to  mine  eye 
The  picture  of  an  angry-chafing  boar, 
Under  whose  sharp  fangs  on  his  back  doth  lie 
An  image  like  thyself,  all  staia'd  with  gore ; 
Whose  blood  upon  the  fresh  flowers  being- 
shed 
Dotli  make  them  droop  with  grief,  and  hang 
the  head. 

'  What  should  I  do,  seeing  thee  so  indeed, 

That  tremble  at  the  imagination  ? 

The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart 
bleed, 

And  fear  doth  teach  it  divination  : 

I  prophesy  thy  death,  my  living  sorrow. 
If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to-morrow. 

'  But  if  thou  needs  will  hunt,  be  rul'd  by  me  ; 
Uncouple  at  the  timorous  flying  hare. 
Or  at  the  fox,  which  lives  by  subtilty. 
Or  at  the  roe,  which  no  encounter  dare  : 

Pursue  these  fearful  creatures  o'er  the  downs, 
And  on  thy  well-breath'd  horse  keep  with 
thy  hounds. 

'  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot"  his  troubles, 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks''  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles: 
The  many  musits"  through  the  which  he  goes 
Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

'  Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep. 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell. 
And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keepj-^ 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell  5 

And  sometime  sorteth''  with  a  herd  of  deer ; 

Danger  deviseth  shifts  ;  wit  waits  on  fear: 

'  For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled, 
The  hot  scent-snuffing  hounds  are  driven  to 

doubt. 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out ; 
Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths :  Echo  re- 
plies, 
As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies. 


ii  Overshoot.  The  original  editions  read  overshut.  This 
reading  is  retained  by  Malone. 

b  C?-flre/«— winds.     So  in  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.  :— 
"  See  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in." 

"  Musits.  The  terra  is  explained  in  Markham's  '  Gentle, 
men's  Academy,'  1595:— "We  term  the  place  where  she 
[the  hare]  sitteth  her  form;  the  place  through  which  she 
goes  to  relief  her  musit." 

d  A'crp— dwell.  "  So)-<rt/;— consortelh. 
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'  By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  off  upon  a  liill, 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear, 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still ; 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear  ; 
And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore  sick  that  hears  the  passing-bell. 

'  Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way ; 
Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch, 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur 
stay: 
For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many 
And  being  low  never  reliev'd  by  any. 

'  Lie  quietly,  and  hear  a  little  more  ; 
Nay,  do  not  struggle,  for  thou  shalt  not  rise  : 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  boar. 
Unlike  myself  thou  hear'st  me  raoraUze,'' 

Applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so ; 

For  love  can  comment  upon  every  woe. 

'Where  did  I  leave?' — 'No   matter  where,' 

quoth  he ; 
'  Leave  me,  and  then  the  story  aptly  ends : 
The  night  is  spent.' — 'Why,  what  of  that?' 

quoth  she. 
'  I  am,'  quoth  he,  '  expected  of  my  friends  ; 
And  now  't  is  dark,  and  going  I  shall  fall.' 
'  In  night,'  quoth  she,  '  desire  sees  best  of  all. 

*  But  if  thou  fall,  O  then  imagine  this. 
The  earth  in  love  with  thee  thy  footing  trips. 
And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  of  a  kiss. 
Rich  preys  make  true  men  thieves ;  so  do  thy 
lips 


Make  modest  Dian  cloudy  and  forlorn, 
Lest  she  should  steal  a  kiss,  and  die  for- 


'  Now  of  this  dark  night  I  perceive  the  reason  : 
Cynthia  for  shame  obscures  her  silver  shine, 
Till  forging  nature  be  condemn'd  of  treason. 
For  stealing  moulds  from  heaven  that  were 
divine, 
Wherein  she  fram'd  thee  in  high  heaven's 

despite. 
To  shame  the  sun  by  day,  and  her  by  night. 

'  And  therefore  hath  she  brib'd  the  Destinies, 
To  cross  the  curious  workmanship  of  nature, 
To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities, 
And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature ; 
Making  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 
Of  mad  mischances  and  much  misery  ; 

'As  burning  fevers,  agues  pale  and  faint, 
Life-poisoning  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood,^ 
The  marrow-eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 
Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood : 

Surfeits,  imposthumes,  grief,  and  damn'd  de- 
spau-, 

Swear  Natm-e's  death  for  framing  thee  so  fair. 

'  And  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies, 
But  in  one  minute's  fight  brings  beauty  under  : 
Both  favour,  savour,  hue,  and  qualities, 
Whereat  the  impartial  gazer  late  did  wonder. 
Are  on  the  sudden  wasted,  thaw'd,  and  done,'' 
As  mountain-snow   melts  with  the  midday 
sun. 

»  fCoorf— mad.  ^  Z'li^c— destroyed. 
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*  Therefore,  despite  of  fruitless  chastity, 
Love-lacking  vestals,  and  self-loving  nuns, 
That  on  the  earth  would  breed  a  scarcity 
And  barren  deai'th  of  daughters  and  of  sons, 
Be  prodigal :  the  lamp  that  burns  by  night 
Dries  up  his  oil  to  lend  the  world  his  light. 

'  What  is  thy  body  but  a  swallowing  grave, 

Seeming  to  bury  that  posterity 

Which  by  the  rights  of  time  thou  needs  must 
have, 

If  thou  destroy  them  not  in  dark  obscurity? 
If  so,  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain, 
Sith  in  thy  pride  so  fair  a  hope  is  slain. 

'  So  in  thyself  thyself  art  made  away  ; 

A  miscliief  worse  than  civil  home-bred  strife, 

Or  theirs  whose  desperate  hands  themselves  do 
slay, 

Or  butcher-sire,  that  reaves  his  son  of  life. 
Foul  cankering  rust  the  hidden  treasure  frets, 
But  gold  that 's  put  to  use  more  gold  begets.' 

'  Nay,  then,'  quoth  Adon,  'you  will  fall  again 
Into  your  idle  over-handled  theme ; 
The  kiss  I  gave  you  is  bestow'd  in  vain. 
And  all  in  vain  you  strive  against  the  stream  ; 
For  by  this  black'd-fac'd  night,  desire's  foul 

nurse, 
Your  treatise  makes  me  like  you  worse  and 
worse. 

'  If  love  have  lent  you  twenty  thousand  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own, 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid's  songs, 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown ; 
For  know,  my  heart  stands  armed  in  mine  ear, 
And  will  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there ; 

'  Lest  the  deceiving  harmony  should  run 
Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  breast ; 
And  then  my  little  heart  were  quite  undone. 
In  his  bedchamber  to  be  barr'd  of  rest. 

No,  lady,  no ;  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan. 
But  soundly  sleeps,  while  now  it  sleeps  alone. 

*  What  have  you  urg'd  that  I  cannot  reprove? 
The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger ; 
I  hate  not  love,  but  your  device  in  love, 
That  lends  embracements  unto  every  stranger. 

You  do  it  for  increase ;  O  strange  excuse ! 

When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lust's  abuse. 

'  Call  it  not  love,  for  love  to  heaven  is  fled, 
Since  sweating  lust  on  earth  usurp'd  his  name; 


Under  whose  simple  semblance  he  hath  fed 
Upon  fresh  beauty,  blotting  it  with  blame  ; 

Which  the  hot  tyrant  stains,  and  soon  be- 
reaves, 

As  caterpillars  do  the  tender  leaves. 

'  Love  comforteth  like  sunshine  after  rain. 
But  lust's  effect  is  tempest  after  sun  ; 
Love's  gentle  spring  doth  always  fresh  remain, 
Lust's  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  be  done. 
Love  surfeits  not ;  lust  like  a  glutton  dies  : 
Love  is  all  truth  ;  lust  full  of  forged  lies. 

'  More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  say  ; 

The  text  is  old,  tlie  orator  too  green. 

Therefore,  in  sadness,  now  I  will  away ; 

My  face  is  full  of  shame,  my  heart  of  teen  ;* 
Mine  ears  that  to  your  wanton  talk  attended 
Do  burn  themselves  for  having  so  offended.' 

With  this  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  arms  which  bound  him  to  her  breast. 
And  homeward  tlu-ough  the  dark  laund''  runs 

apace ; 
Leaves  Love  upon  her  back  deeply  distress'd. 
Look  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  the  sky, 
So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venus'  eye  ; 

Which  after  him  she  darts,  as  one  on  shore 
Gazing  upon  a  late-embarked  friend. 
Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more. 
Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend  ; 
So  did  the  merciless  and  pitchy  night 
Fold  in  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight. 

Whereat  amaz'd,  as  one  that  unaware 
Hath  dropp'd  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood, 
Or  'stonish'd  as  night- wanderers  often  are. 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood; 
Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay. 
Having  lost  the  fair  discovery  of  her  way. 

And  now  she  beats  her  heart,  whereat  it  groans. 
That  all  the  neighbour-caves,  as  seeming  trou- 
bled, 
Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans ; 
Passion  on  passion  deeply  is  redoubled  : 

'  Ah  me  !'  she  cries,  and  twenty  times,  '  woe, 

woe !' 
And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  cry  so. 


a  Teen — grief. 

b  Laund — lawn.  Camden  describes  a  lawn  as  a  plain 
among  trees,  and  the  epithet  dark  confirms  this  explanation. 
We  have  such  a  scene  in  Henry  VI.,  Part  III.,  Act  ill.  :— 

"  Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we  '11  shroud  ourselves, 

For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come." 
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She,  marking  them,  begins  a  wailing  note, 

And  sings  extemp'rally  a  woeful  ditty  ; 

How  love  makes  young  men  thrall,  and  old  men 
dote; 

How  love  is  wise  in  folly,  foolish-witty : 
Her  heavy  anthem  still  concludes  in  woe. 
And  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answer*  so. 

Her  song  was  tedious,  and  outwore  the  night, 
For  lovers'  hours  are  long,  though  seeming  short : 
If  pleas'd  themselves,  others,  they  think,  delight 
In  such  like  circumstance,  with  such  like  sport : 
Their  copious  stories,  oftentimes  begun. 
End  without  audience,  and  are  never  done. 

For  Avho  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  withal. 

But  idle  sounds,  resembling  parasites. 

Like  shrill-tongued  tapsters  answering  every 

call. 
Soothing  the  humour  of  fantastic  wits? 

She  says,   '  't  is  so  :'  they  answer  all,  '  't  is 

so;' 
And  would  say  after  her,  if  she  said  '  no.' 

Lo !  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high. 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  sii  ver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty  ; 

Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold. 
The  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnish'd  gold . 

Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fair  good- morrow  : 
'  O  thou  clear  god,  and  patron  of  all  light, 
From  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth 

borrow. 
The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright. 
There  lives  a  son,  that  suck'd  an   earthly 

mother, 
May  lend  thee  light,  as  thou  dost  lend  to 
other.' 

This  said,  she  hasteth  to  a  myrtle  grove. 
Musing  the  morning  is  so  much  o'erworn. 
And  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love  : 
She  hearkens  for  his  hounds,  and  for  his  horn  : 


■>  Answer.  So  the  original.  Mr.  Dyce,  who  is  a  careful 
collator  of  copies,  prints  answers.  No  doubt,  according  to 
the  rules  of  modern  construction,  answers  is  more  correct, 
and  Malone  talks  of  Shakspere  having  fallen  into  the  error  of 
"  hasty  writers,  who  are  deceived  by  the  noun  immediately 
preceding  the  verb  being  in  the  plural  number."  We  hold 
that  to  be  a  false  refinement  which  destroys  the  landmarks 
of  an  age's  phraseology.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  '  English  Gram, 
mar,'  lays  down  as  a  rule  that  "nouns  signifying  a  multitude, 
though  they  be  of  the  singular  number,  require  a  verb  plu- 
ral." The  rule  would  appear  still  more  reasonable  when  the 
plural  is  more  apparently  expressed  in  the  noun  of  multi- 
tude, as  in  the  form  before  us — "the  choir  of  echoes." 
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Anon  she  hears  them  chant  it  lustily, 
And  all  in  haste  she  coasteth*  to  the  cry. 

And  as  she  runs,  the  bushes  in  the  way 
Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  face, 
Some  twine  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay ; 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace. 

Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do 
ache, 

Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn,  hid  in  some  brake. 

By  this  she  hears  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay. 
Whereat  she  starts,  like  one  that  spies  an  adder 
Wreath'd  up  in  fatal  folds,  just  in  his  way, 
The  fear  whereof  doth  make  him  shake  and 
shudder ; 
Even  so  the  timorous  yelping  of  the  hounds 
Appals  her  senses,  and  her  spright  confounds. 

For  now  she  knows  it  is  no  gentle  chase. 
But  the  blunt  boar,  rough  bear,  or  lion  proud, 
Because  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place. 
Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exclaim  aloud  : 
Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst. 
They  all  strain  court'sy  who  shall  cope  him 
first. 

This  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  in  her  ear, 
Through  which  it  enters  to  surprise  her  heart, 
Who,  overcome  by  doubt  and  bloodless  fear, 
With  cold-pale''  weakness  numbs  each  feeling 
part: 
Like  soldiers,  when  their  captain  once  doth 

yield. 
They  basely  fly,  and  dare  not  stay  the  field. 

Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  ecstasy ; 
Till,  cheering  up  her  senses  sore-dismay'd,'' 
She  tells  them  't  is  a  causeless  fantasy, 
And  childish  error  that  they  are  afraid ; 

Bids  them  leave  quaking,  bids  them  fear  no 
more ; — 

And  with  that  word  she  spied  the  hunted  boar; 

AVhose  frothy  mouth,  bepainted  all  with  red. 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  to- 
gether, 
A  second  fear  through  all  her  sinews  spread, 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither: 
This  way  she  runs,  and  now  she  will  no  further. 
But  back  retires,  to  rate  the  boar  for  murther. 


"  Coasteth — advanceth. 

i>  Cold-pale.  The  hyphen  denoting  the  compound  adjec- 
tive is  marked  in  the  original  edition  of  1  SnS. 

'  Snrc-dismai/d.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  edition  of 
159G.     The  original  has  all  dismayed. 
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till 


A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways  • 
She  treads  the  path  that  she  untreads  again  ; 
Her  more  than  haste  is  mated''  with  delays, 
Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  brain, 
Full  of  respect,''  yet  nought  at  all  respecting. 
In  hand  with  all  things,  nought  at  all  effect- 
ing. 

Here  kennell'd  in  a  brake  she  finds  a  hound, 
And  asks  the  weary  caitiff  for  his  master  ; 
And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound, 
'Gainst  venom'd  sores  the  only  sovereign  plas- 
ter; 
And  here  she  meets  another  sadly  scowling, 
To  whom  she  speaks,  and  he  replies  with 
howling. 

When  he  hath  ceas'd  his  ill-resounding  noise, 
Another  flap-mouth'd mourner,  black  and  grim, 
Against  the  welkin  volleys  out  his  voice ; 
Another  and  another  answer  him, 

Clapping  their  proud  tails  to  the  ground  be- 
low, 
Shaking  their  scratch'd  ears,  bleeding  as  they 
go. 

Look,  how  the  world's  poor  people  are  amaz'd 
At  aj)paritions,  signs,  and  prodigies, 


Mated — confounded. 


Eespect- 


"SVTiereon    with   fearful   eyes  they  long  have 
gaz'd. 

Infusing  them  with  dreadful  prophecies : 
So  she  at  these  sad  signs  draws  up  her  breathy 
And,  sighing  it  again,  exclaims  on  Death. 

'  Hard-favour'd  tyrant,  ugly,  meagre,  lean, 
Hateful  divorce    of  love,'   (thus    chides    she 

Death,) 
'  Grim-grinning  ghost,  earth's  worm,  what,  dost 

thou  mean 
To  stifle  beauty,  and  to  steal  his  breath, 

Who  when  he  liv'd  his  breath  and  beauty  set 
Gloss  on  the  rose,  smell  to  the  violet  ? 

'  If  he  be  dead, — O  no,  it  cannot  be. 
Seeing  his  beauty,  thou  shouldst  strike  at  it — 
O  yes,  it  may ;  thou  hast  no  eyes  to  see, 
But  hatefully  at  random  dost  thou  hit. 
Thy  mark  is  feeble  age  ;  but  thy  false  dart 
Mistakes  that  aim,  and  cleaves  an  infant's 
heart. 

'  Hadst  thou  but  bid  beware,  then  he  had  spoke. 
And  hearing  him  thy  power  had  lost  his^  power. 
The  Destinies  will  curse  thee  for  this  stroke  ; 
They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluck' st  a 
flower : 
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Love's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  fled, 
And  not  Death's  ebon  dart,  to  strike  him 
dead." 

'  Dost  thou  drink  tears,  that  thou  provok'st  such 
weeping  ? 

What  may  a  heavy  groan  advantage  thee  ? 

Why  hast  thou  cast  into  eternal  sleeping 

Those  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  see  ? 
Now  Nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortal  vigour, 
Since  her  best  work  is  ruin'd  with  thy  rigour.' 

Here  overcome,  as  one  full  of  despair. 
She  vaird*"  her  eyelids,  who,  like  sluices,  stopp'd 
The  crystal  tide  that  from  her  two  cheeks  fair 
In  the  sweet  channel  of  her  bosom  dropp'd ; 

But  through  the  floodgates  breaks  the  silver 
rain, 

And  with  his  strong  course  opens  them  again. 

O  how  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  and  borrow  ! 

Her  eyes  seen  in  the  tears,  tears  in  her  eye  ; 

Both  crystals,  where  they  view'd  each  other's 
sorrow, 

Sorrow,  that  friendly  sighs  sought  still  to  dry  ; 
But  like  a  stormy  day,  now  wind,  now  rain. 
Sighs  dry  her  cheeks,  tears  make  them  wet 


Variable  passions  throng  her  constant  woe. 
As  striving  who  should  best  become  her  grief; 
All  entertain' d,  each  passion  labours  so 
That  every  present  sorrow  seemeth  chief. 
But  none  is  best ;  then  join  they  all  together, 
Like  many  clouds  consulting  for  foul  weather. 

By  this,  far  off  she  hears  some  huntsmen  hollo  f 
A  nurse's  song  ne'er  pleas'd  her  babe  so  well : 
The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow 
This  sound  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expel ; 
For  now  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejoice, 
And  flatters  her  it  is  Adonis'  voice. 

Whereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide. 
Being  prison'd  in  her  eye,  like  pearls  in  glass  ; 
Yet  sometimes  falls  an  orient  drop  beside. 
Which  her  cheek  melts,  as  scorning  it  should 
pass, 
To  wash  the  foul  face  of  the  sluttish  ground, 
Who  is  but  drunken  when  she  seemeth  drown'd. 

^  Boswell  has  quoted  a  passage  from  Massinger's  '  Virgin 
Martyr,'  alluding,  as  Shakspere  here  does,  to  the  beautiful 
fable  of  Cupid  and  Death  exchanging  arrows  :— 

"  Strange  affection ! 
Cupid  once  more  hath  chang'd  his  shafts  with  Death, 
And  kills,  instead  of  giving  life." 

b   Vail'd — lowered. 

"  Hollo,  or  hollow,  is  not  quite  the  same  word  as  holla, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  although  the  usual  spelling 
of  this  word  in  the  passage  before  us  is  holla. 
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0  hard-believing  love,  how  strange  it  seems 
Not  to  believe,  and  yet  too  credulous! 

Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes. 
Despair  and  hope  make  thee  ridiculous  : 

The  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  unlikely. 
In  likely  thoughts  the  other  kills  thee  quickly. 

Now  she  unweaves  the   web  that  she   hath 

Avrought ; 
Adonis  lives,  and  Death  is  not  to  blame ; 
It  was  not  she  that  call'd  him  all-to'^  naught : 
Now  she  adds  honours  to  his  hateful  name  ; 
She  clepes  him  king  of  graves,  and  grave  for 

kings. 
Imperious  supreme  of  all  mortal  things. 

'No,  no,'  quoth  she,   'sweet  Death,  I  did  but 

jest; 
Yet  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear, 
Whenas  I  met  the  boar,  that  bloody  beast, 
Which  knows  no  pity,  but  is  still  severe ; 
Then,  gentle  shadow  (truth  I  must  confess), 
I  rail'd  on  thee,  fearing  my  love's  decease. 

'  'T  is  not  my   fault :  the  boar  provok'd   my 

tongue ; 
Be  wreak'd  on  him,  invisible  commander ; 
'T  is  he,  foul  creature,  that  hath  done  thee 

wrong  ; 

1  did  but  act,  he  's  author  of  thy  slander: 

Grief  hath  two  tongues,  and  never  woman  yet 
Could  rule  them  both,  without  ten  women's 
wit.' 

Thus,  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alive. 
Her  rash  suspect  she  doth  extenuate ; 
And  that  his  beauty  may  the  better  tlirive, 
With  Death  she  humbly  doth  insinuate  ; 

Tells  him  of  trophies,  statues,  tombs ;  and 
stories 

His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 

'  O  Jove,'  quoth  she,  '  bow  much  a  fool  was  I, 
To  be  of  such  a  weak  and  silly  mind. 
To  wail  his  death  who  lives,  and  must  not  die, 
Till  mutual  overthrow  of  mortal  kind ! 

For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  slain, 
And,  beauty  dead,  black  chaos  comes  again." 

'  Fie,  fie,  fond  love,  thou  art  so  full  of  fear 
As  one  with  treasure  laden,  hemm'd  with  thieves, 

a  AlUo.    Mr.  Dyce  explains  this  as  entirely,  altogether. 
•>  Shakspere   in   his   greater   works   was   not  ashamed  to 
recur  to  the  treasury  of  his  early  thoughts  : — 
"  Excellent  wretch!  Perdition  catch  my  soul. 
But  I  do  love  thee !  and  when  I  love  thee  not 
Chaos  is  come  again." 
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Trifles,  unwitnessed  with  eye  or  ear, 
Thy  coward  heart  with  tlilse  bethinking  grieves.' 
Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn, 
Whereat  she  leaps  that  was  but  late  forlorn. 

As  falcon  to  the  lure  away  she  flies ; 
The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light ; 
And  in  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 
The  foul  boar's  conquest  on  her  fair  delight ; 
Which  seen,  her  eyes,  as  murder' d  with  the 

view,^ 
Like  stars  asham'd  of  day,  themselves  with- 
di-ew. 

Or,  as  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit, 
Slirinks  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  with  pain. 
And  there,  all  smother'd  up,  in  shade  doth  sit. 
Long  after  fearing  to  creep  forth  again  : 
So,  at  his  bloody  view,  her  eyes  are  fled 
Into  the  deep  dark  cabins  of  her  head  ; 

Where  they  resign  their  office  and  their  light 
To  the  disposing  of  her  troubled  brain  ; 
Who  bids  them  still  consort  with  ugly  night. 
And  never  w^ound  the  heart  with  looks  again  ; 
"SVho,  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne, 
By  their  suggestion  gives  a  deadly  groan, 

Whereat  each  tributary  subject  quakes : 

As  when  the  wind,  imprison' d  in  the  ground, 

Struggling    for    passage,    earth's   foundation 

shakes. 
Which  with  cold  terror  doth  men's  minds  con- 
found. 
The  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  surprise, 
That  from  their  dark  beds  once  more  leap  her 
eyes; 

And,  being  open'd,  threw  unwilling  light 
Upon  the  wide  wound  that  the  boar  had  trench'd 
In  his  soft  flank ;  whose  wonted  lily  white 
With  purple  tears,  that  his  wound  wept,  was 
drench' d : 
No  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or 

weed, 
But  stole  his  blood,  and  seem'd  with  him  to 
bleed. 

This  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth ; 
Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head  ; 
Dumbly  she  passions,  franticly  she  doteth ; 
She  thinks  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead. 

Her  voice  is  stopp'd,  her  joints  forget  to  bow; 

Her  eyes  are  mad  that  they  have  wept  till  now. 

Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadfastly 
That  her  sight  dazzling  makes  the  wound  seem 
three; 
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And  then  she  reprehends  lier  mangling  eye 
That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should 
be: 
His  face  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is 

doubled ; 
For  oft  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being 
troubled. 

'  My  tongue  cannot  express  my  grief  for  one. 
And  yet,'  quoth  she,  'behold  two  Adons  dead! 
My  sighs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone. 
Mine  eyes  are  turn'd  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead; 

Heavy  heart's  lead  melt  at  mine  eyes'  red  fire ! 

So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 

'  Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lost ! 

What  face  remains  alive  that 's  worth  the  view- 
ing? 

Whose  tongue  is  music  now  ?  what  canst  thou 
boast 

Of  things  long  since,  or  anytliing  ensuing  ? 
The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and 

trim ; 
But  true-sweet  beauty  liv'd  and  died  with 
him. 

'  Bonnet  nor  veil  henceforth  no  creature  wear  ! 

Nor  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you : 

Having  no  fair''  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear ; 

The  sun  doth  scorn  you,  and  the  wind  doth  hiss 
you: 
But  when  Adonis  liv'd,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurk'd  like  two  thieves  to  rob  him  of  his  fair ; 

'  And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on. 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep  ; 
The  wind  would  blow  it  off",  and,  being  gone. 
Play  with  his  locks  ;  then  would  Adonis  weep : 
And  straight,  in  pity  of  his  tender  years, 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry 
his  tears. 

'  To  see  his  face  the  lion  walk'd  along 
Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  fear 

him: 
To  recreate  himself,  when  he  hath  sung. 
The  tiger  would  be  tame  and  gently  hear  him : 
If  he  had  spoke  the  wolf  would  leave  his 

prey, 
And  never  fright  the  sdly  lamb  that  day. 

'  When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills  ; 
When  he  was  by  the  birds  such  pleasure  took 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 

Fail' — beautv. 
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Would  bring  him  mulberries,  and  ripe-red 

cherries ; 
He  fed  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with 

berries. 


But 


grim, 


and    urchin-snouted* 


this    foul, 
boar. 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  grave, 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore : 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave  ; 
If  he  did  see  his  face,  why  then  I  know 
He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kill'd  him  so. 

'  'T  is  true,  't  is  true ;  thus  was  Adonis  slain ; 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear, 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again, 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  Mm  there  ; 


And  nuzzling  in  his  flank  tlie  loving  swine 
Sheath'd,  unaware,  the  tusk  in  his  soft  groin. 

'  Had  I  been  tooth'd  like  him  I  must  confess'  ' 
With  kissing  him  I  should  have  kill'd  him  first ; 
But  he  is  dead,  and  never  did  he  bless 
My  youth  with  his  ;  the  more  am  I  accurst.' 
With  this  she  falleth  in  the  place  she  stood, 
And  stains  her  face  with  Ms  congealed  blood. 

She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  pale  ;    ^' 
She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold ; ' 
She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale. 
As  if  they  heard  the  woeful  words  she  told : 
She  lifts  the  coffer-lids  that  close  his  eyes. 
Where,  lo !  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkness 
lies:  A 


risofi  rr«  ft;  oJ< 


;*. 
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Two  glasses  where  herself  herself  beheld 
A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect ; 
Their  virtue  lost,  wherein  they  late  excell'd, 
And  every  beauty  robb'd  of  his  effect : 

'  Wonder  of  time,'  quoth  she,  'this  is  my  spite. 
That  you  being  dead  the  day  should  yet  be 
light. 

'  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo !  here  I  prophesy, 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend ; 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy. 
Find  sweet  beginning  but  unsavoury  end  ; 

Urchin-srumtcd — with  the  snout  of  the  urchin,  or  hedge- 
hog. 
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Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low  ; 
That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his 
woe. 

'  It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud ; 
Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing  wMle  ; 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstraw'd* 
With  sweets  that  shall  the  truest  sight  be- 
guile: 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak, 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to 
speak. 

a  (ycrstrav'd — o'erstrew'd.*— 
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*  It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot, 
Teadoing  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures  ;* 
The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  trea- 
sures : 

It  shall  be  raging  mad,  and  silly  mild, 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 

*  It  shall  suspect  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 

It  shall  not  fear  where  it  should  most  mistrust ; 

It  shall  be  merciful,  and  too  severe, 

And  most  deceiving  when  it  seems  most  just ; 

Perverse  it  shall  be   where  it  shows  most 
toward, 

Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

'  It  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  events. 
And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire  ; 
Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents. 
As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire  ; 

Sith  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  desti-oy, 
They  that  love  best  then-  loves  shall  not  enjoy.' 

By  this,  the  boy  that  by  her  side  lay  kUl'd 
Was  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  sight, 
And  in  his  blood  that  on  the  ground  lay  spill' d, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up,  chequer'd  with 
white. 
Resembling  well  his  pale  cheeks,  and  the 

blood 
■Wliich  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness 
stood. 

*  Measures — grave  dances  suited  to  age. 


She  bows  her  head,  the  new  sprung  flower  to 

smell, 
Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis'  breath ; 
And  says,  within  her  bosom  it  shall  dwell, 
Since  he  himself  is  reft  from  her  by  death : 
She  crops  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breach  appears 
Green  dropping  sap,  which  she  compares  to 
tears. 

'  Poor  flower, '  quoth  she,  '  this  was  thy  father's 

guise, 
(Sweet  issue  of  a  more  sweet  smelling  sire,) 
For  every  little  grief  to  wet  his  eyes : 
To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  desire,  Y'  ■ 

And  so  't  is  thine ;  but  know,  it  is  as  good 
To  wither  in  my  breast  as  in  his  blood. 

'  Here  was  thy  father's  bed,  here  in  my  breast; 
Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  'tis  thy  right: 
Lo !  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  rest. 
My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and 
night : 
There  shall  not  be  one  minute  in  an  hour 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  love's 
flower.' 

Thus  weary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies. 

And  yokes  her  silver  doves ;  by  whose  swift  aid 

Their  mistress  mounted,   through  the  empty 

skies 
In  her  light  chariot  quickly  is  convey 'd. 
Holding  their  course  to  Paphos,  where  their 

queen 
Means  to  immure  herself,  and  not  be  seen. 


ffodj  &oiti8  ■' 
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TO  THE 

RIGHT   HONOURABLE    HENRY   WRIOTHESLY, 

EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  AND  BARON  OF  TITCHFIELD. 


The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  Lordship  is  without  end;  whereof  this 
pamphlet,  without  beginning,  is  but  a  superfluous  moiety."  The  war- 
rant I  have  of  your  honourable  disposition,  not  the  worth  of  my  untutored 
lines,  makes  it  assured  of  acceptance.  "What  I  have  done  is  yours,  what  I 
have  to  do  is  yours ;  being  part  in  all  I  have,  devoted  yours.  Were  my 
worth  greater  my  duty  would  show  greater :  meantime,  as  it  is,  it  is  bound 
to  your  Lordship,  to  whom  I  wish  long  life,  still  lengthened  with  all 
happiness. 

Your  Lordship's  in  all  duty, 

William  Shakespeare. 


*  Moiety.    In  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  and  in  Lear,  Shakspere  uses  moiety  as  it  is  here  used,  meaning  a  por- 
tion, not  a  half. 
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THE    ARGUMENT. 


Lucius  Tarquinius  (for  his  excessive  pride  surnamed  Superbus),  after  he  had  caused  his  own  father-in- 
law,  Servius  Tullius,  to  be  cruelly  murdered,  and,  contrary  to  the  Roman  laws  and  customs,  not  requiring 
or  staying  for  the  people's  suffrages,  had  possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom,  went,  accompanied  with 
his  sons  and  other  noblemen  of  Rome,  to  besiege  Ardea.  During  which  siege  the  principal  men  of  the 
army  meeting  one  evening  at  the  tent  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  the  king's  son,  in  their  discourses  after  supper, 
every  one  commended  the  virtues  of  his  own  wife ;  among  whom,  Collatinus  extolled  the  incomparable 
chastity  of  his  wife  Lucretia.  In  that  pleasant  humour  they  all  posted  to  Rome ;  and  intending  by 
their  secret  and  sudden  arrival,  to  make  trial  of  that  which  every  one  had  before  avouched,  only  Collatinus 
finds  his  wife  (though  it  were  late  in  the  night)  spinning  amongst  her  maids  :  the  other  ladies  were  all 
found  dancing  and  revelling,  or  in  several  disports.  Whereupon  the  noblemen  yielded  Collatinus  the  vic- 
tory, and  his  wife  the  fame.  At  that  time  Sextus  Tarquinius,  being  inflamed  with  Lucrece'  beauty,  yet 
smothering  his  passions  for  the  present,  departed  with  the  rest  back  to  the  camp ;  from  whence  he  shortly 
after  privily  withdrew  himself,  and  was  (according  to  his  estate)  royally  entertained  and  lodged  by 
Lucrece  at  Collatium.  The  same  night  he  treacherously  stealeth  into  her  chamber,  violently  ravished  her, 
and  early  in  the  morning  speedeth  away.  Lucrece,  in  this  lamentable  plight,  hastily  despatcheth  messen- 
gers, one  to  Rome  for  her  father,  another  to  the  camp  for  CoUatine.  They  came,  the  one  accompanied 
with  Junius  Brutus,  the  other  with  Publius  Valerius;  and,  finding  Lucrece  attired  in  mourning  habit,  de- 
manded the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  She,  first  taking  an  oath  of  them  for  her  revenge,  revealed  the  actor,  and 
whole  manner  of  his  dealing,  and  withal  suddenly  stabbed  herself.  Which  done,  with  one  consent  they  all 
vowed  to  root  out  the  whole  hated  family  of  the  Tarquins ;  and,  bearing  the  dead  body  to  Rome,  Brutus 
acquainted  the  people  with  the  doer  and  manner  of  the  vile  deed,  with  a  bitter  invective  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  king ;  wherewith  the  people  were  so  moved,  that  with  one  consent  and  a  general  acclamation 
the  Tarquins  were  all  exiled,  and  the  state  government  changed  from  kings  to  consuls. 
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From  the  besieged  Ardea  all  in  post, 
Borne  by  the  trustless  wings  of  false  desire, 
Lust-breathed  Tarquin  leaves  the  Roman  host. 
And  to  CoUatium  bears  the  lightless  fire 
Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire. 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flames  the  waist 
Of  Collatine's  fair  love,  Lucrece  the  chaste. 

Haply  that  name  of  chaste  unhapp'ly  set 
This  bateless  edge  on  his  keen  appetite  ; 
When  CoUatine  unwisely  did  not  let^ 
To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white 
Which  triumph' d  in  that  sky  of  his  delight, 

Where  mortal  stars,   as  bright  as  heaven's 
beauties, 

With  pure  aspects  did  him  peculiar  duties. 

For  he  the  night  before,  in  Tarquin's  tent, 
Unlock'd  the  treasure  of  his  happy  state, 
What  priceless  wealth  the  heavens  had  him  lent 
In  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate  ; 
Reckoning  his  fortune  at  such  high-proud  rate. 
That  kings  might  be  espoused  to  more  fame, 
But  king  nor  peer  to  such  a  peerless  dame. 


O  happiness  enjoy'd  but  of  a  few ! 
And,  if  possess'd,  as  soon  decay 'd  and  done" 
As  is  the  morning's  silver-melting  dew 
Against  the  golden  splendour  of  the  sun  ! 
An  expLr'd  date,  cancell'd  ere  well  begun  : 
Honour  and  beauty,  in  the  owner's  arms. 
Are  weakly  fortress'd  from  a  world  of  harins 

Beauty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 
The  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator  ; 
What  needeth  then  apologies  be  made 
To  set  forth  that  which  is  so  singular  ? 
Or  why  is  Collatine  the  publisher 

Of  that  rich  jewel  he  should  keep  unknown 
From  thievish  ears,  because  it  is  his  own  ? 

Perchance  his  boast  of  Lucrece'  sovereigntj^ 
Suggested  b  this  proud  issue  of  a  king  ; 
For  by  our  ears  our  hearts  oft  tainted  be  : 
Perchance  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thing. 
Braving  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting 

"  Done.    The  word  is  here  used  as  in  a  previous  passage 
of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  : — 

"  Wasted,  thaw'd,  and  done. 
As  mountain-snow  melts  with  the  mid-day  sun." 
^  Suggested— iem-pXpA. 
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His  high-pitcli'd  thoughts,  that  meaner  men 

should  vaunt, 
That  golden  hap  which  their  superiors  want. 

But  some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 
His  all-too-tiraeless  speed,  if  none  of  those : 
His  honour,  his  affairs,  his  friends,  his  state, 
Neglected  all,  with  swift  intent  he  goes 
To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  liver  glows. 
O  rash  false  heat,  wrapp'd  in  repentant  cold, 
Thy  hasty  spring  still  blasts,''  and  ne'er  grows 
old! 

When  at  Collatium  this  false  lord  arriv'd, 
Well  was  he  welcom'd  by  the  Roman  dame, 
Within  whose  face  beauty  and  virtue  striv'd 
Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  her  fame : 
When  virtue  bragg'd,  beauty  would  blush  for 
shame ; 
When  beauty  boasted  blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  stain  that  or''  with  silver  white. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled,'^ 
From  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field: 
Then  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beauty's  red, 
AVhich  virtue  gave  the  golden  age,  to  gild 
Their  silver  cheeks,  and  call'd  it  then  their  shield ; 
Teaching  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  fight, — 
When  shame  assail'd,  the  red  should  fence 
the  white. 

This  heraldry  in  Lucrece'  face  was  seen. 
Argued  bjr  beauty's  red,  and  virtue's  white: 
Of  eithei''s  colour  was  the  other  queen. 
Proving  from  world's  minority  their  right : 
Yet  their  ambition  makes  them  still  to  fight ; 
The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great. 
That  oft  they  interchange  each  other's  seat. 

This  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses 
Which  Tarquin  viewM  in  her  fair  face's  field, 
In  their  pure  ranks  his  traitor  eye  encloses  ; 
AVhere,  lestbetween  them  both  it  should  be  kill'd, 
The  coward  captive  vanquished  doth  yield 


^  Blnsis  is  here  used  as  a  verb  neuter.     It  is  so  used  in  the 
poem  ascribed  to  Raleigh,  entitled  '  The  Farewell :' — 
"Tell  age,  it  daily  wasteth; 
Tell  honour,  how  it  alters ; 
Tell  beauty,  that  it  hlasteth." 
b  Or.  The  line  usually  stands  thus  : — 

"  Virtue  would  stain  that  o'er  with  silver  white." 
The  original  has  ore.  Malone  has  suggested,  but  he  does 
not  act  upon  the  suggestion,  that  "the  word  intended  was 
perhaps  o»%  i.e.  gold,  to  which  the  poet  compares  the  deep 
colour  of  a  blush."  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
matter.  The  Imes  in  the  subsequent  stanza  complete  the 
heraldic  allusion : — 

"  Then  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beauty's  red, 
Which  virtue  gave  the  golden  age,  to  gild 
Their  silver  cheeks,  and  call'd  it  then  their  shield." 
"^  Intituled — having  a  title  to,  or  in. 
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To  those  two  armies  that  would  let  him  go, 
Rather  than  triumph  in  so  false  a  foe. 

Now   thinks  he  that  her  husband's  shallow 

tongue 
(The  niggard  prodigal  that  prais'd  her  so) 
In  that  high  task  hath  done  her  beauty  wrong, 
Which  far  exceeds  his  barren  skill  to  show : 
Therefore  that  praise  which  Collatine  doth  owe," 
Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise. 
In  silent  wonder  of  still-gazing  eyes. 

This  earthly  saint,  adored  by  this  devil, 
Little  suspecteth  the  false  worshipper ; 
For  unstain'd  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  evil; 
Birds  never  lim'd  no  secret  bushes  fear  : 
So  guiltless  she  securely  gives  good  cheer 
And  reverend  welcome  to  her  princely  guest, 
Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  harm  express'd  : 

For  that  he  colour'd  with  his  high  estate, 
Hiding  base  sin  in  plaits  of  majesty  ; 
That  nothing  in  him  seem'd  inordinate. 
Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye, 
Which,  having  all,  all  could  not  satisfy  ; 
But,  poorly  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store 
That  cloy'd  with  muchhe  pineth  still  for  more. 

But  she,  that  never  cop'd  with  stranger  eyes, 
Could  pick  no  meaning   from   their  parting '' 

looks. 
Nor  read  the  subtle-shining  secrecies 
Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books  f 
She  touch'd  no  unknown  baits,  nor  fear'd  no 
hooks ; 
Nor  could  she  moralize"^  his  wanton  sight. 
More  than  his  eyes  Avere  open'd  to  the  light. 

He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband's  fame, 
Won  in  the  fields  of  fruitful  Italy  ; 
And  decks  with  praises  Collatine's  high  name, 
Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry, 
Witli  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory  ; 
Her  joy  with  heav'd-up  hand  she  doth  ex- 
press. 
And,  wordless,  so  greets  heaven  for  his  suc- 
cess. 

Far  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  thither, 
He  makes  excuses  for  his  being  there. 
No   cloudy  show  of  stormy  blustering  weather 
Doth  yet  in  his  fair  welkin  once  appear  ; 
Till  sable  Night,  mother  of  Dread  and  Fear, 


The  object  of  praise  which  Collatine  doth 
I'arling — speak  ing. 
See  Romeo  and  .Tulipt.     Illustrations  of  Act  I, 
Moralixe — interiir  el. 
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Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  dotli  display, 
And  in  her  vanity  prison  stows  the  day. 

For  then  is  Tarquin  brought  unto  liis  bed, 
Intending^  weariness  with  heavy  spright; 
For,  after  supper,  long  he  questioned'' 
With  modest  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  night : 
Now  leaden  slumber  with  life's  strength  doth 
fight; 
And  every  one  to  rest  himself  betakp=<, 
Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  minds, 
that  wakes. 

As  one  of  which  doth  Tarquin  lie  revolving 
The  sundry  dangers  of  liis  will's  obtaining  ; 
Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving. 
Though  weak-built  hopes  persuade  him  to  ab- 
staining ; 
Despair  to  gain  doth  traffic  oft  for  gaining ; 
And  when  great  treasure  is  the  meed  pro- 

pos'd, 
Though  death  be  adjunct,  there 's  no  death 
suppos'd. 

Those  that  much  covet  are  with  gain  so  fond 
That  what  they  have  not,  that  which  they 

possess 
They  scatter  and  unloose  it  from  their  bond,"= 
And  so,  by  hoping  more,  they  have  but  less ; 
Or,  gaining  more,  the  profit  of  excess 
Is  but  to  surfeit,  and  such  griefs  sustain, 
That  they  prove  bankrupt  in  this  poor-rich 
gain. 

Tlie  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  life 
With  honour,  wealth,  and  ease,  in  waning  age  ; 
And  in  this  aim  there  is  such  thwarting  sti-ife, 
Tliat  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage ; 
As  life  for  honour  in  fell  battles'  rage  ; 

Honour  for  wealth  5  and  oft  that  wealth  doth 
cost 

The  death  of  all,  and  all  together  lost. 


■>  Intendi'ng — pretending. 

•>  Questioned— conversed. 

"  This  is  the  reading  of  the  original  edition  of  1594.     That 
of  1616  reads 

"  are  with  gain  so  fond. 
That  oft  they  have  not  that  which  they  possess ; 
They  scatter  and  unloose  it." 
Malone  adopts  the  reading  of  the  original,  and  he  thus  ex- 
plains it :  "  Poetically  speaking,  they  may  be  said  to  scatter 
what  they  have  not,  i.e.  what  they  cannot  be  trulg  said  to 
have ;  what  they  do  not  enjoi/,  though  possessed  of  it."     This 
is  clearly  a  misinterpretation.     The  reasoning  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing stanzas  is  directed  against  the  folly  of  venturing  a 
certainty  for  an  expectation,  by  which  we  "  malce  something 
nothing."     The  meaning  then,  though  obscurely  expressed,  is 
that  the  covetous  are  so  fond  of  gaining  what  they  have  not, 
that  they  scatter  and  unloose  from  their  bond  (safe  hold)  that 
which  they  possess. 


So  that  in  vent'ring  ill  we  leave  to  be 
The  things  we  are,  for  that  wliicli  we  expect ; 
And  this  ambitious  foul  infirmity, 
In  having  much,  torments  us  with  defect 
Of  that  we  have :  so  then  we  do  neglect 
The  thing  we  have,  and,  all  for  want  of  wit. 
Make  something  nothing,  by  augmenting  it. 

Such  hazard  now  must  doting  Tarquin  make, 
Pawning  his  honour  to  obtain  his  lust ; 
And  for  himself  himself  he  must  forsake  : 
Then  where  is  truth  if  there  be  no  self-trust  ? 
When  shall  he  think  to  find  a  stranger  just, 
When  he  himself  himself  confounds,*  betrays 
To  slanderous  tongues,  and  wretched  hateful 
days? 

Now  stole  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night. 
When  heavy  sleep  had  clos'd  up  mortal  eyes ; 
No  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  light, 
No  noise  but  owls'  and  wolves'  death-boding 

cries ; 
Now  serves  the  season  that  they  may  surprise 
The  silly  lambs ;  pure  thoughts  are  dead  and 

still. 
While  lust  and  murder  wake  to  stain  and 

kill.; 

And  now  tliis  lustful  lord  leap'd  from  his  bed, 

Tlii'owing  his  mantle  rudely  o'er  his  arm  ; 

Is  madly  toss'd  between  desire  and  dread ; 

Th'  one  sweetly  flatters,  th'  other  feareth  harm; 

But  honest  Fear,  bewitch'd  with  lust's  foul 
charm. 
Doth  too  too  oft  betake  him  to  retire, 
Beaten  away  by  brain-sick  rude  Desire. 

His  falchion  on  a  flint  he  softly  smiteth. 
That  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  fire  do  fly. 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lighteth, 
Which  must  be  lode-star  to  his  lustful  eye ; 
And  to  the  flame  thus  speaks  advisedly : 
'  As  from  this  cold  flint  I  enforc'd  this  fire, 
So  Lucrece  must  I  force  to  my  desire.' 

Here  pale  v/ith  fear  he  doth  premeditate 
The  dangers  of  his  loathsome  enterprise, 
And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate 
What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise ; 
Then  looking  scornfully,  he  doth  desjMse 
His  naked  armour  of  still-slaughter'd  lust, 
And  justly  thus  controls  his  thoughts  unjust : 

*  Confounds.  Malone  interprets  this  as  destroys ;  but  the 
meaiiitig  is  sufficiently  clear  if  we  accept  confounds  in  its, 
usual  sense. 
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'  Fair  torch,  burn  out  thy  h'ght,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whose  light  excelleth  thine ! 
And  die  unhallow'd  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  uncleanne9s  that  which  is  divine  ! 
Offer  pure  hicense  to  so  pure  a  shrine  : 
Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed 
That  spots  and  stains  love's  modest  snow- 
white  weed.* 

'  O  shame  to  kniglithood  and  to  shining  arms  ! 

O  foul  dishonour  to  my  household's  grave  ! 

O  impious  act,  including  ail  foul  harms  ! 

A  martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy's  slave  ;•* 

True  valour  still  a  true  respect  should  have  ; 
Then  my  digression*^  is  so  vile,  so  base, 
That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face. 

'  Yea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  survive, 

And  be  an  eyesore  in  my  golden  coat ; 

Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive,'^ 


^  Wci'd— garment.  The  word  is  more  commonly  used  in 
the  plural,  as  in  Milton's  '  Paradise  Regained  :'^ 

"  But  now  an  aged  man  in  rural  weeds." 
But  in  the  same  scene  of  Coriolanus  (Act  li,.  Scene  iii.)  we 
have  both  weed  and  weeds. 

^  Fancy''. t  slave — love's  slave. 

•^  Digression  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  transgression. 

^  Here  is  one  of  the  frequent  examples  with  which  the 
works  of  Shakspere  and  his  contemporaries  abound,  of  apply- 
ing the  usages  of  chivalry  to  the  more  remote  antiquity  of 
Gi-eece  and  Rome.  The  poem  of  Lucrece  contains  many 
such  allusions.     In  particular,  towards  the  close  we  have  this 


"Knights  by  their  oaths  should  right  poor  ladies'  harms." 
This  was  indeed  an  anticipation  of  chivalry ;  but  the  poet 
could  in  no  way  so  forcibly  express  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  avengers  of  Lucrece,  and  which  the  injured  lady 
hore  invokes,  as  by  employing  the  language  of  chivalry.  The 
use  of  the  word  ladies  in  this  line  is  as  much  an  anachronism 
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To  cipher  me  how  fondly  I  did  dote ; 

That  my  posterity,  sham'd  with  the  note, 
Shall  curse  my  bones,  and  bold  it  for  no  sin 
To  wish  that  I  their  father  had  not  been. 

'  What  win  I  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  seek  ? 

A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy : 

Who  buys  a  minute's  mirth  to  wail  a  week  ? 

Or  sells  eternity  to  get  a  toy  ? 

For  one  sweet  grape  who  will  the  vine  destroy? 
Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the  crown, 
Would  with  the  sceptre  straight  be  strucken 
down? 

'  If  CoUatinus  dream  of  my  intent 
Will  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  desperate  rage 
Post  hither,  this  vile  purpose  to  prevent  ? 
Tins  siege  that  hath  engirt  his  marriage, 
This  blur  to  youth,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage, 
This  dying  virtue,  this  surviving  shame, 
Whose  crime  will  bear  an  ever-during  blame  ? 

'  O  what  excuse  can  my  invention  make 
Vfhen  thou  shalt  charge  me  with  so  black  a 

deed? 
Will  not  my  tongue  be  mute,  my  frail  joints 

shake  ? 
IVIine  eyes  forego  their  light,  my  false  heart 

bleed  ? 
The  guilt  being  great  the  fear  doth  still  exceed ; 
And  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly, 
But,  coward-like,  with  trembling  terror  die. 

as  tliat  of  knights ;  but  what  other  words  will  express  the 
meaning  intended  ? 
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'  Had  Collatinus  kill'd  my  sou  or  sire, 
Or  lain  in  ambush  to  beti-ay  my  life, 
Or  were  lie  not  my  dear  friend,  this  desire 
Might  have  excuse  to  work  upon  his  wife  ; 
As  in  revenge  or  quittal  of  such  strife  : 
But  as  he  is  my  kinsman,  my  dear  friend, 
The  shame   and   fault  rinds  no  excuse  nor 
end. 

*  Shameful  it  is; — ay,  if  the  fact  be  known: 
Hateful  it  is; — there  is  no  hate  in  loving: 
I  '11  beg  her  love ; — but  she  is  not  her  own ;  ^ 
The  worst  is  but  denial,  and  reproving : 
My  will  is  strong,  past  reason's  weak  removing. 
Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth''  be  kept  in  awe.' 

Thus,  graceless,  holds  he  disputation 
'Tween  frozen  conscience  and  hot-burning  will, 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  dispensation. 
Urging  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still ; 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 
All  pure  effects,  and  doth  so  far  proceed. 
That  what  is  vile  shows  like  a  virtuous  deed. 

Quoth  he,  '  She  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand, 
And  gaz'd  for  tidings  in  mj  eager  eyes, 
Fearing  some  hard  news  from  the  warlike  band 
Where  her  beloved  Collatinus  lies. 
O  how  her  fear  did  make  her  colour  rise  ! 
Fu'st  red  as  roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay. 
Then  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  away.*^ 

'  And  how  her  hand,  in  my  hand  being  lock'd, 
Forc'd  it  to  tremble  with  her  loyal  fear  ; 
Which  struck  her  sad,  and  then  it  faster  rock'd, 
Until  her  husband's  welfare  she  did  hear  ; 
Whereat  she  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer, 
That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood. 
Self-love  had   never    drown'd   him   in  the 
flood. 

'  Why  hunt  I  then  for  colour  or  excuses  ? 
►  All  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth  ; 
Poor  wretches  have  remorse  in  poor  abuses ; 
Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  shadows 

dreadeth : 
Affection  is  my  captain,  and  he  leadeth ; 
And  when  his  gaudy  banner  is  display'd. 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  dismay'd. 

a  Malone  says  the  words  such  as  shameful  it  is  are  "sup- 
posed to  be  spoken  by  some  airy  monitor."  Surely  the  poet 
only  meant  to  express  that  contest  of  thoughts  which  goes 
forward  in  a  mind  distracted  between  reason  and  passion ; 
and  which  the  dramatic  poet  can  only  represent  by  soliloquy, 
as  it  is  here  represented. 

»  As  You  Like  It,  Illustrations  of  Act  HI. 

'  Took  awat/—hemg  taken  away. 


'  Then,  childish  fear,  avaunt !  debating,  die  ! 
Respect*  and  reason  wait  on  wrinkled  age  ! 
My  heart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye  : 
Sad''  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage ; 
My  part  is  youth,  and  beats  these  from  the 
stage : 
Desire  my  pilot  is,  beauty  my  prize  ; 
Then  who  fears  sinking  where  such  treasure 
lies  ?' 

As  corn  o'ergrown  by  weeds,  so  heedful  fear 

Is  almost  chok'd  by  unresisted  lust. 

Away  he  steals  with  opening  listening  ear, 

Full  of  foul  hope,  and  full  of  fond  mistrust ; 

Both  which,  as  servitors  to  the  unjust. 

So  cross  him  with  their  opposite  persuasion, 
That  now  he  vows  a  league,  and  now  in- 
vasion. 

Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sits. 
And  in  the  selfsame  seat  sits  Collatine : 
That  eye  which  looks  on  her  confounds  his  wits ; 
That  eye  which  him  beholds,  as  more  divine, 
Unto  a  view  so  false  will  not  incline ; 

But  with  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the  heart, 
Which  once  corrupted  takes  the  worser  part; 

And  therein  heartens  up  his  servile  powers. 
Who,  flatter'd  by  their  leader's  jocund  show, 
Stuff  up  his  lust,  as  minutes  fill  up  hours  ; 
And  as  their  captain,  so  their  pride  doth  grow. 
Paying  more  slavish  tribute  than  they  owe. 
By  reprobate  desu-e  thus  madly  led, 
The  Roman  lord  marcheth  to  Lucrece'  bed. 

The  locks  between  her  chamber  and  liis  will, 
Each  one  by  him  enforc'd,  retires  his  ward ; 
But  as  they  open  they  all  rate  his  ill. 
Which  drives  the  creeping  thief  to  some  regard ; 
The  threshold  grates  the  door  to  have  him  heard; 

Night-wand'ring  weasels  sliriek  to  see  him 
there ; 

They  fright  him,  yet  he  still  pursues  his  fear. 

As  each  unwilling  portal  yields  him  way, 
Through  little  vents  and  crannies  of  the  place 
The  wind  wars  with  his  torch,  to  make  him  stay, 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  face, 
Extinguishing  his  conduct '^  in  this  case  ; 

But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  desire  doth 
scorch. 

Puffs  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch : 


^  Respect— vruAence, — in  the 
looking  again. 
t>  .Sffrf— grave. 
"  Conditct — conductor. 


of  the  original  Laliii, 
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And  being  lighted,  by  tlie  light  he  spies 
Lucretia's  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks ; 
He  takes  it  from  the  rushes  Avliere  it  lies, 
And  griping  it,  the  neeld*  his  finger  pricks  : 
As  who  should  say,  this  glove  to  wanton  tricks 

Is  not  inur'd;  return  again  in  haste  ; 

Thou  seest  our  mistress'  ornaments  are  chaste. 

But  all  these  poor  forbiddings  couldnot  stay  him; 

He  in  the  worst  sense  construes  tlieir  denial: 

The  doors,  the  wind,  the  glove  that  did  delay 
him. 

He  takes  for  accidental  things  of  trial ; 

Or  as  those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial, 
Who  with  a  lingering  stay  his  course  doth  let,'' 
TUl  every  minute  pays  the  hour  his  debt. 

'  So,  so,'  quoth  he,  '  these  lets  attend  the  time, 
Like  little  frosts  that  sometime  threat  the  spring. 
To  add  a  more  rejoicing  to  the  prime, 
And  give  the  sneaped"^  bu'ds  more  cause  to  sing. 
Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing ; 

Huge   rocks,    high   winds,   strong   pirates, 
shelves  and  sands, 

The  merchant  fears,  ere  rich  at  home  he  lands.' 

Now  is  he  come  unto  the  chamber  door 
That  shuts  him  from  the  heaven  of  his  thought. 
Which  with  a  yielding  latch,  and  with  no  more. 
Hath   barr'd  him  from   the   blessed  thing  he 

sought. 
So  from  himself  impiety  hath  wrought. 
That  for  his  prey  to  pray  he  doth  begin. 
As  if  the  heaven  should  countenance  his  sin. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  unfruitful  prayer. 

Having  solicited  tlie  eternal  power. 

That  his  foul  thoughts  might  compass  his  fair 

fair, 
That  they  would  stand  auspicious  to  the  hour, 
Even  there  he  starts : — quoth  he,  '  I  must  de- 
flower ; 
The  powers  to  whom  I  pray  abhor  this  fac!^, 
How  can  they  then  assist  me  in  the  act  ? 

'  Then  Love  and  Fortune  be  my  gods,  my  guide ! 

My  will  is  back'd  with  resolution  : 

Thoughts  are  but  dreams  till  their  eftects  be  tried, 

The  blackest  sin  is  clear' d  with  absolution  ; 

Against  love's  fire  fear's  frost  hath  dissolution. 
The  eye  of  heaven  is  out,  and  misty  night 
Covers  the  shame  that  foUows  sweet  delight.' 


»  Neeld — needle. 
•>  Let — obstruct. 

"  Sncaped — checked     So  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  i., 
Scene  i. : — 

"  Biron  is  like  an  envious  sncaping  frnst 
That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring." 
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This  said,  his  guilty  hand  pluck'd  up  tlie  lateh, 
And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  opens  wide  : 
The  dove  sleeps  fast  that  this  night-owl  will 

catch ; 
Thus  treason  works  ere  traitors  be  espied. 
Who  sees  the  lurking  serpent  steps  aside  ; 
But  she,   sound  sleeping,   fearing  no  such 

thing. 
Lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  mortal  sting. 

Lito  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks,^ 
And  gazeth  on  her  yet  unstained  bed. 
The  curtains  being  close,  about  he  walks, 
Rolling  his  greedy  eyeballs  in  his  liead  : 
By  their  high  treason  is  his  heart  misled  ; 

Which  gives  the  watchword  to  his  hand  full 
soon. 

To  draw  the  cloud  that  hides  the  silver  moon. 

Look,  as  the  fan-  and  fiery-pointed  sun. 
Rushing  fi'om  forth  a  cloud,  bereaves  our  sight ; 
Even  so,  the  curtain  drawn,  his  eyes  begun 
To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light : 
Whetlier  it  is  that  she  reflects  so  bright. 

That  dazzleth  them,  or  else  some  shame  sup- 
posed ; 
But  blind  they  are,  and  keep  themselves  en- 
closed. 

O,  had  they  in  that  darksome  prison  died. 
Then  had  they  seen  the  period  of  their  ill ! 
Then  Collatine  again  by  Lucrece'  side 
In  his  clear  bed  might  have  reposed  still : 
But  they  must  ope,  this  blessed  league  to  kill ; 
And  holy-thoughted  Lucrece  to  their  sight 
Must  sell  her  joy,  her  life,  her  world's  deliglit. 

Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under, 
Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss  ; 
Who  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in  sunder, 
Swelling  on  either  side  to  want  his  bliss  ; 
Between  whose  hills  her  head  entombed  is  : 
Where,  like  a  virtuous  monument,  she  lies, 
To  be  admir'd  of  lewd  unhallow'd  eyes. 


a  StoZA-s— Malone  says,  "That  the  poet  meant  by  the  word 
stalk  to  convey  the  notion,  not  of  a   boisterous,  but  quiet 
movement,  appears  from  a  subsequent  passage : — 
'  For  in  the  dreadful  dark  of  deep  midnight 
With  shining  falchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature.'  " 
Malone  appears  from  a  subsequent  part  of  his  note  to  con- 
found stalk  with  stride.     He  says,  "  A  person  apprehensive 
of  being  discovered  naturally  takes  long  steps,  the  sooner  to 
arrive  at  his  point."     But  long  steps  are  noisy  steps ;    and 
therefore  "Tarquin's  ravishing  strides"  cannot  be  the  true 
reading  of  the  famous  passage  in  Macbeth.     But  stalk,  on 
the  contrary,  literally  means,  to  go  zrarily  or  softli/.     It  is 
the  Anglo-Saxon  stwlcan—pedetentitn  ire.     The  fowler  who 
creeps  upon  the  birds  stalks,  and  his  stal/cing-horsa  derives 
its  name  from  the  character  of  the  fowler's  movement. 
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Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  liaiid  Avas, 
Ou  the  green  coverlet ;  whose  perfect  white 
Show'd  like  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass, 
"With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night. 
Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheatli'd  their 
light, 
And  canopied  in  darkness  sweetly  lay, 
Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 


Her  hair,  like  golden  threads,  play'd  with  her 

breath ; 
O  modest  wantons  !  wanton  modesty  ! 
Sliowing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death, 
And  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality  : 
Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify, 
As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife, 
But  that  life  liv'd  in  death,  and  death  in  life. 


,^    , 


Her  breasts,  like  ivory  globes  circled  with  blue, 
A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unconquered. 
Save  of  then-  lord  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew, 
And  him  by  oath  they  truly  honoured. 
These  worlds  in  Tarquin  new  ambition  bred  : 
Who  like  a  foul  usurper  went  about 
From  this  fair  throne  to  heave  the  owner  out. 

What  could  he  see  but  mightily  he  noted  ? 
What  did  he  note  but  strongly  he  desir'd  ? 
What  he  beheld  on  that  he  firmly  doted. 
And  in  his  will  his  wilful  eye  he  tir'd.* 
Witli  more  than  admiration  he  admir'd 
Her  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin. 
Her  coral  lips,  her  snow-white  dimpled  chin. 

As  the  grim  lion  fawneth  o'er  his  prey. 
Sharp  hunger  by  the  conquest  satisfied, 
So  o'er  this  sleeping  soul  doth  Tarquin  stay, 
His  rage  of  lust  by  gazing  qualified  ; 
Slack' d,  not  suppress' d ;  for  standing  by  her 
side, 

'^  TiYd — satiated,  glutted — as  a  falcon  fires  on  his  prey. 


His  eye,  which  late  this  mutiny  restrains,' 
Unto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  his  veins  : 

And  they,  like  straggling  slaves  for  pillage 

fighting. 
Obdurate  vassals,  fell  exploits  effecting, 
In  bloody  death  and  ravishment  delighting, 
Nor  children's  tears,  nor  mother's  groans  re- 
specting, 
Swell  in  their  pride,  the  onset  still  expecting  : 
Anon  his  beating  heart,  alarum  striking. 
Gives  the  hot  charge,  and  bids  them  do  their 
liking. 

His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye. 
His  eye  commends  the  leading  to  his  hand  ; 
His  hand,  as  proud  of  such  a  dignity, 
Smoking  with  pride,  march' d  on  to  make  his 

stand 
On  her  bare  breast,  the  heart  of  all  her  land  ; 
Whose  ranks  of  blue  veins,  as  his  hand  did 

scale, 
Left  their  round  turrets  destitute  and  pale. 
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They,  mustering  to  the  quiet  cabinet 
Where  their  dear  governess  and  lady  lies, 
Do  tell  her  she  is  dreadfully  beset. 
And  fright  her  with  confusion  of  then-  cries : 
She,  much  amaz'd,  breaks  ope  her  lock'd-up 
eyes, 
Who,  peeping  forth  this  tumult  to  behold. 
Are  by  his  flaming  torch  dimm'd  and  con- 
troll'd. 

Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night 
From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  fancy  waking. 
That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghastly  sprite, 
Whose  grim  aspect  sets  every  joint  a  shaking ; 
What  terror  't  is  !  but  she,  in  worser  taking, 
From  sleep  disturbed,  heedfuUy  doth  view 
The  sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  true. 

Wrapp'd  and  confounded  in  a  thousand  fears. 
Like  to  a  new-kill'd  bird  she  trembling  lies  ; 
She  dares  not  look ;  yet,  winking,  there  appears 
Quick-shifting  antics,  ugly  in  her  eyes : 
Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries : 
Who,  angry  that  the  eyes  fly  from  tlieir  lights, 
In  darkness  daunts  them  with  more  dreadful 
sights. 

His  hand,  that  yet  remains  upon  her  breast, 
(Rude  ram,  to  batter  such  an  ivory  wall!) 
May  feel  her  heart,  poor  citizen,  distress'd. 
Wounding  itself  to  death,  rise  up  and  fall. 
Beating  her  bulk,''  that  his  hand  shakes  withal. 
This  moves  in  him  more  rage,  and  lesser  pity. 
To  make  the  breach,  and  enter  this  sweet  city. 

First,  like  a  trumpet,  doth  his  tongue  begin 
To  sound  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe, 
Who  o'er  the  white  sheet  peers  her  whiter  chin. 
The  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know, 
Which  he  by  dumb  demeanour  seeks  to  show  ; 
But  she  with  vehement  prayers  urgeth  still 
Under  what  colour  he  commits  this  Ul. 

Thus  he  replies  :  '  The  colour  in  thy  face 
(That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale, 
And  the  red  rose  blush  at  her  own  disgrace) 
Shall  plead  for  me,  and  tell  my  loving  tale : 
Under  that  colour  am  I  come  to  scale 


"•  Bulk — the  body,  the  whole  mass.  Johnson,  however,  de- 
fines the  -word  as  the  breast,  or  largest  part,  of  a  man; 
deriving  it  from  the  Dutch  bulcke.  A  passage  in  Hamlet 
employs  the  vrord  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  text  before  us : — 
"  He  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk." 
Turbervile,  who  preceded  Shakspere  about  twenty  years,  has 
this  line ; — 


'  My  liver  leapt  within  my  bulk.'" 


Thy  uever-conquer'd  fort ;  the  fault  is  thine. 
For  those  thine  eyes  betray  thee  unto  mine. 

'  Thus  I  forestall  thee,  if  thou  mean  to  chide  : 
TJiy  beauty  hath  ensnar'd  thee  to  this  night, 
Wliere  thou  with  patience  must  my  will  abide, 
jMy  will  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth's  delight, 
Wliich  I  to  conquer  sought  with  all  my  might ; 
But  as  reproof  and  reason  beat  it  dead. 
By  thy  briglat  beauty  was  it  newly  bred.    •■ 

'  I  see  what  crosses  my  attempt  will  bring ; 
I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends  ; 
I  think  the  honey  guarded  with  a  sting  : 
All  this,  beforehand,  counsel  comprehends : 
But  will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  heedful  friends  ; 
Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty. 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks,  Against  law  or 
duty. 

'  I  have  debated,  even  in  my  soul. 

What  wrong,  what  shame,  what  sorrow  I  shall 

breed ; 
But  nothing  can  Affection's  course  control, 
Or  stop  the  headlong  fury  of  his  speed. 
I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the  deed. 

Reproach,  disdain,  and  deadly  enmity  ; 

Yet  strive  I  to  embrace  mine  infamy.' 


This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade. 
Which,  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Coucheth^  the  fowl  below  with  his  wing's  shade, 
Whose  crooked  beak  threats  if  he  mount  he 

dies: 
So  under  his  insulting  falchion  lies 

Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  he  tells 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hear  falcon's 
bells.*-  ,  ,,.,. 

'  Lucrece,'  quoth  he,  '  this  night  I  must  enjoy 

thee: 
If  thou  deny,  then  force  must  work  my  way. 
For  in  thy  bed  I  purpose  to  destroy  thee  ; 
That  done,  some  worthless  slave  of  thine  I  '11 

slay. 
To  kill  thine  honour  with  thy  life's  decay ; 
And  in  thy  dead  arms  do  I  mean  to  place  him. 
Swearing  I  slew  him,  seeing  thee  embrace  him. 

'  So  thy  surviving  husband  shall  remain 

The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye  ; 

Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  this  disdain, 


"  Coucheth — causes  to  couch, 
i"  We  have  the  same  image  in  Henry  VI.,  Part  III 
"  Not  he  that  loves  him  best 
Dares  stir  a  wing  if  Warwick  shake  /its  hells  " 
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Th}^  issue  blurr'il  with  nameless  bastardy  : 
And  thou,  the  author  of  their  obloquy, 

Shalt  have  thy  trespass  cited  up  in  rhymes, 
And  sung  by  childi-en  in  succeeding  times. 

'  But  if  thou  yield  I  rest  thy  secret  friend : 
The  fault  unknown  is  as  a  thought  unacted  ; 
A  little  harm,  done  to  a  great  good  end, 
For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted. 
The  poisonous  simple  sometimes  is  compacted 

In  a  pure  compound  ;  being  so  applied 

His  venom  in  effect  is  purified. 

'Then   for   thy   husband   and  thy  children's 

sake, 
Tender    my  suit :  bequeath  not  to  then-  lot 
'  The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take, 
The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot ; 
Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,   or  bu-th-hour's 
blot :" 
For  marks  descried  in  men's  nativity 
Are  nature's  faults,  not  their  own  infamy.' 

Here  with  a  cockatrice'  dead-killing  eye 
He  rouseth  up  himself,  and  makes  a  pause ; 
While  she,  the  picture  of  pure  piety. 
Like  a  white  hind  under  the  grype's''  sharp 

claws. 
Pleads  in  a  wilderness,  where  are  no  laws. 
To  the  rough  beast  that  knows   no  gentle 

right. 
Nor  aught  obeys  but  his  foul  appetite : 

But"^  when  a  black-fac'd  cloud  tlie  world  doth 
threat. 

In  his  dim  mist  the  aspiring  mountains  hiding, 

From  earth's  dark  womb  some  gentle  gust  doth 
get, 

WTiich  blows  these  pitchy  vapours  from  then- 
biding. 

Hindering  their  present  fall  by  this  dividing ; 
So  his  unhallow'd  haste  her  words  delays, 
And  moody  Pluto  winks  while  Orpheus  plays. 


a  Tender— beed,  regard. 

>>  Birth-hour's  6fo<— corporal  blemish.  So  in  A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream : 

"  And  the  blots  of  nature's  hand 
Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand ; 
Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar, 
Nor  mark  prodigious." 
■^  Steevens  says  the  grype  is  properly  the  griffin.     But  in 
the  passage  before  us,  as  in  the  early  English  writers,  the 
word  is  applied  to  birds  of  prey,_the  eagle  especially. 

d  Malone,  who  has  certainly  made  very  few  deviations 
from  the  original  text  of  this  poem,  here  changes  hut  to  look, 
"  there  being  no  opposition  whatsoever  between  this  and  the 
preceding  passage."  An  opposition  is  however  intended. 
Lucretia  pleads  the  "rough  beast"  that  "  knows  no  right ;" 
but,  as  the  gentle  gust  divides  the  black  cloud, 

"So  his  unhallow'd  haste  her  words  delays." 
Poems.  G 


Yet,  foul  night-waking  cat,  he  doth  but  dally, 
While  in   his  holdfast  foot  the  weak  mouse 

panteth ; 
Her  sad  behaviour  feeds  his  vulture  folly, 
A  swallowing  gulf  that  even  in  plenty  wanteth : 
His  ear   her   prayers   admits,   but  his   heart 
granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining : 
Tears  harden  lust,  though  marble  wear  with 


Her  pity-pleading  eyes  are  sadly  fix'd 
In  the  remorseless  wrinkles  of  his  face  ; 
Her  modest  eloquence  with  siglis  is  mix'd. 
Which  to  her  oratory  adds  more  grace. 
She  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place,  * 
And  'midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks, 
That  twice  she  doth  begin  ere  once  she  speaks. 

She  conjures  him  by  high  almighty  Jove, 

By  knighthood,  gentry,  and  sweet  friendship's 

oath, 
By  her  untimely  tears,  her  husband's  love. 
By  holy  human  law,  and  common  troth, 
By  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  power  of  both, 
That  to  his  borrow'd  bed  he  make  retire, 
And  stoop  to  honour,  not  to  foul  desu-e. 

Quoth  she,  '  Reward  not  hospitality 

With  such  black  payment  as  thou  hast  pre- 
tended ; " 

Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee ; 

Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended  ; 

End  thy  ill  aim,  before  thy  shoot '^  be  ended  : 
He  is  no  woodman  that  doth  bend  his  bow 
To  strike  a  poor  unseasonable  doe. 

'  My  husband  is  thy  friend,  for  his  sake  spare 

me ; 
Thyself  art  mighty,  for  thine  own  sake  leave  me ; 
Myself  a  weakling,  do  not  then  ensnare  me ; 
Thou  look'st  not  like  deceit ;  do  not  deceive  me : 
My  sighs,  like  whirlwinds,  labour  hence  to  heave 

thee. 


a  Shakspere,  whose  knowledge  of  the  outward  effects  of 
the  passions  was  universal,  makes  the  terror  of  poor  Lucrece 
display  itself  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  "great  clerks" 
greeting  their  prince  with  "premeditated  welcomes."  They 
also 

"  Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences. 
Throttle  their  practis'd  accent  in  their  fears. 
And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off." 

(Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  v.,  Sc.  i.) 
b  Prciifwrferf— proposed. 

'  Slmot.  Malone  says  that  the  author  intended  this  word 
to  be  taken  in  a  double  sense,  suit  and  shoot  being  in  his  time 
pronounced  alike.  We  doubt  this.  Suit  is  not  the  word 
that  the  indignation  of  Lucrece  would  have  used;  nor  is  the 
double  sense  carried  forward  at  all. 
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If  ever  man  were  mov'd  with  woman's  moans, 
Be  moved  with  my  tears,  my  sighs,  my  groans : 

'  All  which  together,  like  a  troubled  ocean. 
Beat  at  thy  rocky  and  wreck-threatening  heart ; 
To  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion  ; 
For  stones  dissolv'd  to  water  do  convert. 
O,  if  no  harder  than  a  stone  thou  art, 

Melt  at  my  tears,  and  be  compassionate  ! 

Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 

'  In  Tarquin's  likeness  I  did  entertain  thee  ; 

Hast  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame  ? 

To  all  the  host  of  heaven  I  complain  me, 

Thou  wrong' st  his  honour,  wound'st  his  princely 
name. 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st ;  and  if  the  same 
Thou  seem'st  not  what  thou  art,  a  god,  a  kingj 
For  kings  like  gods  should  govern  everything. 

'  How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine  age, 
When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring ! 
If  in  thy  hope  thou  dar'st  do  such  outrage. 
What  dar'st  thou  not  when  once  thou  art  a  king ! 
O  be  remember'd  no  outrageous  thing, 

From  vassal  actors  can  be  wip'd  away  ; 

Then  kings'  misdeeds  cannot  be  hid  in  clay. 

'  This  deed  will  make  thee  only  lov'd  for  fear. 
But  happy  monarchs  still  are  fear'd  for  love : 
With  foul  offenders  thou  perforce  must  bear, 
When  they  in  thee  the  like  offences  prove : 
If  but  for  fear  of  this  thy  will  remove  ; 

For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book. 
Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do 
look. 

'  And  wilt  thou  be  the  school  where  Lust  shall 

learn  ? 
Must  he  in  thee  read  lectures  of  such  shame? 
Wilt  thou  be  glass,  wherein  it  shall  discern 
Authority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame. 
To  privilege  dishonour  in  thy  name  ? 

Thou  back'st  reproach  against  long-lived  laud, 
And  mak'st  fair  reputation  but  a  bawd. 

'Hast  thou  command?  by  him  that  gave  it  thee. 
From  a  pure  heart  command  thy  rebel  will : 
Draw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  iniquity, 
For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  brood  to  kill. 
Thy  princely  office  how  canst  thou  fulfil, 
When,  pattern'd  by  thy  fault,  foul  Sin  may 

say. 
He  learn'd  to  sin,  and  thou  didst  teach  the 
way  ? 
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'  Think  but  how  vile  a  spectacle  it  were  'f 

To  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another.  '  f 

Men's  faults  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear; 
Their  own  transgressions  partially  they  smother: 
This  guilt  would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy  bro- 
ther. 
O  how  are  they  wrapp'd  in  with  infamies. 
That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askaunce  their 
eyes! 

'  To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heav'd-up  hands  appeal, 
Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  relier ; 
I  sue  for  exil'd  majesty's  repeal ;  *  [■ 

Let  him  return  and  flattering  thoughts  retire  :  >' 
His  true  respect  will  'prison  false  desire. 

And  wipe  the  dim  mist  from  thy  doting  eyne. 
That  thou  slialt  see  thy  state,  and  pity  mine.' 

'  Have  done,'  quoth  he;  'my  uncontrolled  tide 
Turns  not,  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let. 
Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out,  huge  fires 
abide,  r 

And  with  the  wind  in  greater  fury  fret : 
The  petty  streams  that  pay  a  daily  debt 

To  their  salt  sovereign,  with  their  fresh  falls' 

haste,  •       \ 

Add  to  his  flow,  but  alter  not  his  taste.'      -  j 

'  Thou  art, '  quoth  she,  '  a  sea,  a  sovereign  king ; 
And  lo,  there  falls  into  thy  boundless  flood 
Black  lust,  dishonour,  shame,  misgoverning, 
Who  seek  to  stain  the  ocean  of  thy  blood. 
If  all  these  petty  ills  shall  change  thy  good, 
Thy  sea  within  a  puddle's  womb  is  hers'd, 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  sea  dispers'd. 

'  So  shall  these  slaves  be  king,  and  thou  their 
slave ; 

Thou  nobly  base,  they  basely  dignified  ; 

Thou  their  fair  life,  and  they  thy  fouler  grave ; 

Thou  loathed  in  their  shame,  they  in  thy  pride : 

The  lesser  thing  should  not  the  greater  hide  ; 
The  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub's  foot, 
But  low  slu'ubs  wither  at  the  cedar's  root. 

'  So  let  thy  thoughts,  low  vassals  to  thy  state' — 
'  No  more,'  quoth  he,  '  by  heaven,  I  wdl  not 

hear  thee : 
Yield  to  my  love ;  if  not,  enforced  hate. 
Instead  of  love's  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear 

thee; 
That  done,  despitefuUy  I  mean  to  bear  thee 
Unto  the  base  bed  of  some  rascal  groom, 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  shameful  doom.* 

°  Repeal — recal ;  from  the  French  rappeler. 
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This  said,  he  sets  the  foot  upon  the  light, 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemies  ; 
Shame  folded  up  in  blind  concealing  night. 
When  most  unseen,  then  most  doth  tyrannize. 
The  wolf  hath  seiz'd  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb  cries 

Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  con- 
troU'd 

Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips'  sweet  fold  : 

For  with  the  nightly  linen  that  she  wears 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamours  in  her  head  ; 
Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chastest  tears 
That  ever  modest  eyes  with  sorrow  shed. 
O,  that  prone^  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed! 
The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  purify. 
Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  perpetually. 

But  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thing  than  life, 
And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lose  again. 
This  forced  league  doth  force  a  further  strife, 
This  momentary  joy  breeds  months  of  pain, 
This  hot  desire  converts  to  cold  disdain  : 
Pure  Chastity  is  rifled  of  her  store. 
And  Lust,  the  thief,  far  poorer  than  before. 

Look,  as  the  full-fed  hound  or  gorged  hawk, 
Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight, 
Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk 
The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight ; 
So  surfeit- taking  Tarquin  fares  this  night : 
His  taste  delicious,  in  digestion  souring. 
Devours  his  will  that  liv'd  by  foul  devouring. 

O  deeper  sin  than  bottomless  conceit 
Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination  ! 
Drunken  desire  must  vomit  his  receipt, 
Ere  he  can  see  his  own  abomination. 
Wliile  lust  is  in  his  pride  no  exclamation 
Can  curb  his  heat,  or  rein  his  rash  desire. 
Till,  like  a  jade,  self-will  himself  doth  tire. 

And  then  with  lank  and  lean  discolour'd  cheek, 
With  heavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  strengthless 

pace. 
Feeble  desire,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek, 
Like  to  a  bankrupt  beggar  wails  his  case : 
The  flesh  being  proud,  desire  doth  fight  with 
grace, 
For  there  it  revels  ;  and  when  that  decays, 
The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prays. 

So  fares  it  with  this  faultful  lord  of  Rome, 
Who  this  accomplishment  so  hotly  chas'd  ; 

»  Prone — ^having  inclination  or  propensity,    and    so  self- 
willed,  headstrong. 


For  now  against  himself  he  sounds  this  doom, 
That  through  the  length  of  times  he  stands  dis- 

grac'd : 
Besides,  his  soul's  fair  temple  is  defac'd  ; 
To  whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares, 
To  ask  the  spotted  princess  how  she  fares. 

She  says,  her  subjects  with  foul  insurrection 
Have  batter'd  down  her  consecrated  wall, 
And  by  their  mortal  fault  brought  in  subjection 
Her  immortality,  and  make  her  thrall 
To  living  death,  and  pain  perpetual : 

Which  in  her  prescience  she  controlled  still, 
But  her  foresight  could  not  forestall  their 
will.  ^"^" 

Even  in  this  thought  through  the  dark  night  he 

stealeth, 
A  captive  victor  that  hath  lost  in  gain  ; 
Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothing  healeth. 
The  scar  that  will,  despite  of  cure,  remain. 
Leaving  his  spoil  perplex'd  in  greater  pain. 
She  bears  the  load  of  lust  he  left  behind, 
And  he  the  burthen  of  a  guilty  mind. 

He  like  a  thievish  dog  creeps  sadly  thence  ; 
She  like  a  wearied  lamb  lies  panting  there  ; 
He  scowls,  and  hates  himself  for  his  offence  ; 
She,  desperate,  with  her  nails  her  flesh  doth 

tear ; 
He  faintly  flies,  sweating  with  guilty  fear  ; 
She  stays  exclaiming  on  the  direful  night ; 
He  runs,  and  chides  his  vanish' d,  loath' d 
delight. 

He  thence  departs  a  heavy  convertite ; 

She  there  remains  a  hopeless  castaway  : 

He  in  his  speed  looks  for  the  morning  light ; 

She  prays  she  never  may  behold  the  day  ; 

'For  day,'   quoth  she,    'night's  scapes  doth 
open  lay ; 
And  my  true  eyes  have  never  practis'd  how 
To  cloak  offences  with  a  cunning  brow. 

'  They  think  not  but  that  every  eye  can  see 
The  same  disgrace  which  tliey  themselves  be- 
hold; 
And  therefore  would  they  stiU  in  darkness  be, 
To  have  their  unseen  sin  remain  untold  ; 
For  they  theii*  guilt  with  weeping  will  unfold. 
And  grave,  like  water,  that  doth  eat  in  steel. 
Upon  my  cheeks  what  helpless  shame  I  feel.' 

Here  she  exclaims  against  repose  and  rest, 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  still  be  blind. 
She  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breast, 
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And  bids  it  leap  from  thence,  where  it  may  find 
Some  purer  chest,  to  close  so  pure  a  mind. 

Frantic  with  grief  thus  breathes  she  forth  her 
spite 

Against  the  unseen  secrecy  of  night : 

'  O  comfort-killing  night,  image  of  hell ! 

Dim  register  and  notary  of  shame  ! 

Black  stage  for  tragedies  and  murders  fell ! 

Vast  sin-concealing  chaos  !  nurse  of  blame  ! 

Blind  muffled  bawd  !  dark  harbour  for  defame ! 
Grim  cave  of  death,  whispering  conspirator, 
With  close-tongued  treason  and  the  ravisher  ! 

'  O  hateful,  vaporous,  and  foggy  night, 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cureless  crime, 
Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light, 
Make  war  against  proportion'd  course  of  time ! 
Or  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  sun  to  climb 
His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed. 
Knit  poisonous  clouds  about  his  golden  head. 

'  With  rotten  damps  ravish  the  morning  air ; 
Let  their  exhal'd  unwholesome  breaths  make 

sick 
The  life  of  purity,  the  supreme  fair, 
Ere  lie  arrive  his  weary  noontide  prick ;  '^ 
And  let  thy  misty  vapours  march  so  thick. 


1  Xocmlidc  prick- 
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-the  point  of  noon. 


ol  jbyjU  «:  aixiJaiiluO.loi 
i!T 

That  in  their  smoky  ranks  his  smother'd  light, 
May  set  at  noon,  and  make  perpetual  night, 

'  Were  Tarquin  night  (as  he  is  but  night's  child),., 
Tlie  silver-shining  queen  he  would  distain  ;        ,.  , 
Her  twinkling  handmaids  too,  by  him  defil'd, 
Through  night's  black  bosom  should  not  peep 

again ;  ^  ^ 

So  should  I  have  copartners  in  my  pain  : 
And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage,   , 
As  palmers'  chat  makes  short  their  pilgrim- 


'  Where''  now  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me, 
To  cross  their  arms,  and  hang  their  heads  with 

mine, 
To  mask  their  brows,  and  hide  their  infamy ; 
But  I  alone  alone  must  sit  and  pine. 
Seasoning  the  earth  with  showers  of  silver  brine, 
Mingling  my' talk  with  tears,  my  gi-ief  Avith 

groans, 
Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moans. 

'  O  night,  thou  furnace  of  foul-reeking  smoke, 
Let  not  the  jealous  day  behold  that  face 
Which  underneath  thy  black  all-hiding  cloak 
Immodestly  lies  martyr'd  with  disgrace ! 
Keep  still  possession  of  thy  gloomy  place, 
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That  all  the  faults  which  in  thy  reign  are 

made 
May  likewise  be  sepulchred^  m  thy  shade! 

'  Make  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tale  day ! 
The  light  will  show,  character' d''  iu  my  brow, 
The  story  of  sweet  chastity's  decay, 
The  impious  breach  of  holy  wedlock  vow : 
Yea,  the  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 
To  'cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books, 
AVill   quote  °  my  loathsome  trespass  in  my 
looks. 

'  The  nurse,  to  still  her  child,  will  tell  my  story, 
And  fright  her   crying  babe  with  Tarquin's 

name ; 

The  orator,  to  deck  his  oratory, 

Will  couple  my  reproach  ^'  Tarquin's  shame : 

Feast-finding  minstrels,  tuning  my  defame. 

Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line, 

How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  I  Collatine. 

'  Let  my  good  name,  that  senseless  reputation, 
For  Collatine's  dear  love  be  kept  unspotted : 
If  that  be  made  a  theme  for  disputation. 
The  bi'anches  of  another  root  are  rotted. 
And  undeserv'd  reproach  to  him  allotted. 
That  is  as  clear  from  this  attaint  of  mine, 
As  I,  ere  this,  was  pure  to  Collatine. 

'  O  unseen  shame  !  invisible  disgrace ! 
O  unfelt  sore !  crest-wounding,  private  scar ! 
Reproach  is  stamp'd  in  Collatinus'  face. 
And  Tarquin's  eye  may  read  the  mot  ^  afar. 
How  he  in  peace  is  wounded,  not  in  war. 
Alas,  how  many  bear  such  shameful  blows, 
Which  not  themselves  but  he  that  gives  them 
knows ! 

*  If,  Collatine,  thine  honour  lay  in  me, 
From  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft. 
My  honey  lost,  and  I,  a  drone-like  bee, 
Have  no  perfection  of  my  summer  left. 
But  robb'd  and  ransack'd  by  injurious  theft : 
In  thy  weak  hive  a  wandering  wasp  hath  crept, 
And  suck'd  the  honey  which  thy  chaste  bee 
kept. 

*  Sepulchred.  IVIilldh  uses  thie  word  with  the  same  accent 
ia  his  lines  on  Shakspere: — 

"  And  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  does  lie, 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die." 

•>  Character' d.  Here  again  is  an  accentuation  different 
from  the  present,  but  which  is  common  to  all  Shakspere's 
contemporaries.  Malone  has  observed  that  this  is  still  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  he  adds,  with  great 
truth,  that  much  of  tiie  pronunciation  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
age  is  yet  retained  in  Ireland. 

•^  Qitote — observe. 

i  Mot— motlo. 


'  Yet  am  I  guilty  of  thy  honour's  wrack,'— 
Yet  for  thy  honour  did  I  entertain  him  ;** 
Coming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  back, 
For  it  had  been  dishonour  to  disdain  him  : 
Besides  of  weariness  he  did  complain  him. 
And  talk'd  of  vu-tue: — O,  unlook'd  for  evil. 
When  virtue  is  profan'd  in  such  a  devil ! 

'  Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud  ? 
Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows'  nests '.' 
Or  toads  infect  fair  founts  with  venom  mud  ? 
Or  tyrant  folly  lurk  in  gentle  breasts  ? " 
Or  kings  be  breakers  of  their  own  behests  ? 
But  no  perfection  is  so  absolute. 
That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

'  The  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  gold 

Is  plagued  with  cramps,  and  gouts,  and  painful 

fits, 
And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold, 
But  like  still-pining  Tantalus  he  sits, 
And  useless  barns  the  harvest  of  his  wits ; 
Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain 
But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 

'  So  then  he  hath  it,  "when  he  cannot  use  it, 
And  leaves  it  to  be  master'd  by  his  young. 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it : 
Their  father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  strong, 
To  hold  their  cursed-blessed  fortune  long. 
The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  sours, 
Even  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ours. 

'  Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring ; 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious 

flow^ers ; 
The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing ; 
What  vu-tue  breeds  iniquity  devours  : 
We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours, 


a  Wrack.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  '  Disquisition  on  the  Tem- 
pest,' pointed  out  the  necessity  of  restoring  to  Shakspere's 
text  the  old  word  wrack,  instead  of  the  modern  ivrcck.  He 
asks,  "  What  could  editors,  who  proceed  upon  principles 
which  lead  to  such  a  substitution,  do  with  this  couplet  of  the 
Lucrece : — ■ 

'  O,  this  dread  night,  wouldst  thou  one  hour  come  back, 
I  could  prevent  this  storm,  and  shun  thy  wrack!'" 
In  this  particular  instance  they  have  preserved  the  original 
word;  but  in  that  before  us,  where  wrack  is  equally  required 
to  rhyme  with  back,  they  have  substituted  toreck.  Even 
Mr.  Dyce  herein  copies  Malone  without  alteration.  This  is 
probably  mere  carelessness;  but  it  shows  the  danger  of  tam- 
pering with  an  original  reading. 

b  This  is  again  an  instance  of  the  dramatic  crowding  of 
thought  upon  thought,  and  making  one  thought  answer  and 
repel  the  other,  which  render  Shakspere's  soliloquies  such 
matchless  revelations  of  the  heart.  Malone,  not  perceiving 
this  dramatic  power,  changes  gidlty  to  guiltless  ;  because  the 
idea  of  the  first  line  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the 
second. 

"  Folly  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  wickedness ;  and  gentle 
in  that  of  well-born. 
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But  ill-annexed  Opportunity 

Or  kills  his  life,  or  else^his  quality. 

*  O  Opportunity !  thy  guilt  is  great : 

'T  is  thou  that  execut'st  the  traitor's  treason ; 

Thou  sett'st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may 

get; 
Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  'point' st  the  season ; 
'T  is  thou  that  spurn' st  at  right,  at  law,  at  reason; 
And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spy 

him, 
Sits  Sin,  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by 

him. 

'  Thou  mak'st  the  vestal  violate  her  oath ; 

Thou  blow'st  the  fire  when  temperance  is  thaw'd ; 

Thou  smother'st  honesty,  tliou  murther'st  troth ; 

Thou  foul  abetter !  thou  notorious  bawd  ! 

Tiiou  plan  test  scandal,  and  displacest  laud  : 
Thou  ravisher,  thou  traitor,  thou  false  thief. 
Thy  honey  turns  to  gall,  thy  joy  to  grief! 

'  Thy  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame, 

Thy  private  feasting  to  a  public  fast ; 

Thy  smoothing^  titles  to  a  ragged''  name  ; 

Thy  sugar'd  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taste : 

Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  last. 
How  comes  it  then,  vile  Opportunity, 
Being  so  bad,  such  numbers  seek  for  thee  ? 

'  When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  suppliant's 

friend. 
And  bring  him  where  his  suit  may  be  obtain'd? 
When  wilt  thou  sorf^  an  hour  great  strifes  to 

end? 
Or  free    that  soul  which    wretchedness   hath 

chain'd  ? 
Give  physic  to  the  sick,  ease  to  the  pain'd  ? 
The  poor,  lame,  blind,  halt,  creep,  cry  out  for 

thee  ; 
But  they  ne'er  meet  with  Opportunity. 

'  The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps  ; 
The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds ; 
Justice  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps  ; 
Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds  ;  ^ 
Thou  grant' st  no  time  for  charitable  deeds : 


°-  Smoothing — flattering. 

^  Ragged  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  contemptible.  It 
means  something  brolsen,  torn,  and  therefore  worthless. 
See  Note  on  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,  Act  i.,  Scene  i. 

°  Sort — assign,  appropriate.     So  in  Richard  III. : — 
"  But  I  will  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee." 

<l  The  constant  allusions  of  the  Elizabethan  poets  to  that 

familiar  terror  the  plague  show   how  completely  the    evil, 

whether  present  or  absent,  was  associated  with  the  habitual 

thoughts  of  the  people.     Advice  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
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Wrath,    envy,  treason,  rape,  and   murder's 

rages, 
Thy  heinous  hours  wait  on  them  as  their 

pages. 

*  When  truth  and  virtue  have  to  do  with  thee 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid ; 
They  buy  thy  help :  but  Sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee, 
He  gratis  comes  ;  and  thou  art  well  appay'd^ 
As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 
My  Collatine  would  else  have  come  to  me 
When  Tarquin  did,  but  he  was  stay'd  by  thee. 

'  Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft ; 

Guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation ;  7  > 

Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shift ; 

Guilty  of  incest,  that  abomination  : 

An  accessary  by  thine  inclination 

To  all  sins  past,  and  all  that  are  to  come, 
From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom. 

'  Mis-shapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  night, 
Swift  subtle  post,  carrier  of  grisly  care. 
Eater  of  youth,  false  slave  to  false  delight, 
Base  watch  of  woes,  sin's  packhorse,  virtue's 

snare ; 
Thou  nursest  all,  and  murtherest  all  that  are. 

O  hear  me  then,  injurious,  shifting  Time  ! 

Be  guilty  of  my  death,  since  of  my  crime.  (I 

'  Why  hath  thy  servant.  Opportunity, 
Betray'd  the  hours  thou  gav'st  me  to  repose  ? 
Cancell'd  my  fortunes  and  enchained  me 
To  endless  date  of  never-ending  woes  ? 
Time's  office  is  to  fine  ^  the  hate  of  foes ; 
To  eat  up  errors  by  opinion  bred, 
Not  spend  the  dowry  of  a  lawful  bed. 

'  Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings,     ,-; 
To  unmask  falsehood,  and  bring  truth  to  light, 
To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  aged  things, 
To  wake  the  morn,  and  sentinel  the  night, 
To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right ; 
To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours^ 
And  smear  with  dust  their  glittering  golden 
towers : 

'  To  fill  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments, 

To  feed  oblivion  with  decay  of  things, 

To  blot  old  books,  and  alter  then*  contents, 


government,  municipal  or  civil ;  and  the  line  too  correctly 
describes  the  carelessness  of  those  in  high  places,  who  abated 
not  their  feasting  and  their  revelry  while  pestilence  was 
doing  its  terrible  work  around  them. 

.1  ^ppayV— satisBed,  pleased.  Well  appayrd,  ill  appayed, 
are  constantly  used  by  Chaucer  and  other  ancient  writers. 

b   Tojinc — to  bring  an  end. 
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To  pluck  tlie  quills  from  ancient  raveus'  wings, 
To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  claerisb  springs ;" 
To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammer'd  steel. 
And  turn  the  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  wheel ; 

'To  show  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter, 
To  make  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  child, 
To  slay  the  tiger  that  doth  live  by  slaughter, 
To  tame  the  unicorn  and  lion  wild, 
To  mock  the  subtle,  in  themselves  beguil'd ; 
To   cheer   the  ploughman  with  increaseful 

crops. 
And  waste  huge  stones  with  little  water- 
drops. 

'  Why  work'st  thou  mischief  in  thy  pilgrimage. 
Unless  thou  couldst  return  to  make  amends  ? 
One  poor  retiring''  minute  in  an  age 
Would  purchase    thee    a  thousand   thousand 

friends, 
Lending  him  wit  that  to  bad  debtors  lends  : 
O,  this  dread  night,  would'st  thou  one  hour 

come  back, 
I  could  prevent  this  storm,  and  shun  thy 

wrack ! 

'  Thou  ceaseless  lackey  to  eternity, 

With   some  mischance   cross   Tarquin   in  his 

flight : 
Devise  extremes  beyond  extremity, 
To  make  him  curse  this  cursed  crimeful  night : 
Let  ghastly  shadows  his  lewd  eyes  affright, 
And  the  dire  thought  of  his  committed  evil 
Shape  every  bush  a  hideous  shapeless  devil. 

'  Disturb  his  hours  of  rest  with  restless  trances, 
Afflict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedi-id  groans ; 
Let  there  bechance  liim  pitiful  mischances, 
To  make  him  moan,  but  pity  not  his  moans : 
Stone  him  with  harden' d  hearts,  harder  than 
stones ; 
And  let  mild  women  to  him  lose  their  mildness. 
Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wildness. 

'  Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  hair,*^ 
Let  him  have  time  against  himself  to  rave, 
Let  him  have  time  of  Time's  help  to  despair. 
Let  him  have  time  to  live  a  loathed  slave, 
Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orts  to  crave  ; 
And  time  to  see  one  that  by  alms  dotli  live 
Disdain  to  him  disdained  scraps  to  give. 


.Sprm^s— shoots,  saplings.    Time,  which  dries  up  the  old 
oak's  sap,  cherishes  the  young  plants. 

*>  Retiring  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  coming  back  again. 
"  Curled  hair  is  the  character!' tic  of  Tarquin,  as  it  was  of 
all  men  of  high  rank  in  Shakspere's  time.     Perhaps  it  im- 
plied a  notion  of  luxuriousness.     In  this  way  we  have  "  the 
curled  Antony ;"  and  in  Othello 

"The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation." 


'  Let  him  have  time  to  see  his  friends  his  foes, 
And  merry  fools  to  mock  at  him  resort ; 
Let  him  liave  time  to  mark  how  slow  time  goes 
In  time  of  sorrow,  and  how  swift  and  short 
His  time  of  folly  and  his  time  of  sport : 
And  ever  let  his  unrecalling"  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  the  abusing  of  his  time. 

'  O  Time,  thou  tutor  both  to  good  and  bad, 
Teach  me  to  curse  him  that  thou  taught' st  this 

ill! 
At  his  own  shadow  let  the  thief  run  mad  ! 
Himself  himself  seek  every  hour  to  kill ! 
Such    wretched   hands   such  wretched    blood 
should  spill : 
For  who  so  base  would  such  an  office  have 
As  slanderous  death's-man  to  so  base  a  slave  ? 

'  The  baser  is  he,  coming  from  a  king. 
To  shame  his  hope  with  deeds  degenerate. 
The  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honour'd,  or  begets  him  hate  ; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 
The  moon  being  clouded  presently  is  miss'd. 
But  little  stars  may  hide  them  when  they 
list. 

'  The  crow  may  bathe  his  coal-black  wings  in 

mire, 
And  unperceiv'd  fly  with  the  filth  away. 
But  if  the  like  the  snow-v/hite  swan  desire, 
The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay. 
Poor  grooms  are  sightless  night,  kings  glorious 
day. 
Gnats  are  unnoted  wheresoe'er  they  fly. 
But  eagles  gaz'd  upon  with  every  eye. 

'  Out,  idle  words,  servants  to  shallow  fools  ! 

Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators ! 

Busy  yourselves  in  skill-contending  schools, 

Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debaters ; 

To  trembling  clients  be  you  mediators : 
For  me,  I  force  i*  not  argument  a  straw, 
Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law. 

'  In  vain  I  rail  at  Opportunity, 
At  Time,  at  Tarquin,  and  uncheerful  night ; 
In  vain  I  cavil  with  my  infamy. 
In  vain  I  spurn  at  my  confirm'd  despite : 
This  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  right. 
The  remedy  indeed  to  do  me  good. 
Is  to  let  forth  my  foul,  defiled  blood. 

a  Unrecalling — not  to  be  recalled.     The  elder  writers  use 
the  participle  with  much  more  licence  than  we  do. 
•>  Force  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  value  or  regard. 
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*  Poor  hand,  why  quiver'stthou  at  this  decree  ? 
Honour  thyself  to  rid  me  of  this  shame ; 
For  if  I  die  my  honour  lives  in  thee, 
But  if  I  live  thou  liv'st  in  my  defame  : 
Since  thou  couldst  not  defend  thy  loyal  dame, 
And  was  afear'd  to  scratch  her  wicked  foe, 
Kill  both  thyself  and  her  for  yielding  so.' 

This  said,  from  her  betumbled  couch  she  starteth. 
To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death  : 
But  this  no-slaughter-house  no  tool  iraparteth, 
To  make  more  vent  for  passage  of  her  breath. 
Which  thronging  through  her  lips  so  vanisheth 
As  smoke  from  Mtna.,  that  in  air  consumes, 
Or  thatwhich  from  discharged  cannon  fumes. 

'  In  vain,'  quoth  she,  '  I  live,  and  seek  in  vain 
Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  life. 
I  fear'd  by  Tarquin's  falchion  to  be  slain. 
Yet  for  the  self-same  purpose  seek  a  knife  : 
But  when  I  fear'd  I  was  a  loyal  wife : 

So  am  I  now  : — O  no,  that  cannot  be  ; 

Of  that  true  type  hath  Tarquin  rifled  me. 


'  O  !  that  is  gone  for  which  I  sought  to  livey' 
And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die.     ' 
To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least  I  give 
A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery ;  '^  ' 

A  dying  life  to  living  infamy  ; 

Poor  helpless  help,  the  treasure  stolen  away. 
To  burn  the  guiltless  casket  where  it  lay  ! 

'  Well,  well,  dear  Collatine,  thou  shalt  not  know 

The  stained  taste  of  violated  troth ; 

I  will  not  wrong  thy  true  affection  so^  ,,,1 

To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath  ; 

This  bastard  gi-aff  shall  never  come  to  growth : 
He  shall  not  boast  who  did  thy  stock  pollute 
That  thou  art  doting  father  of  his  fruit. 

'  Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thought. 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  state  ; 
But  thou  shalt  know  thy  interest  was  not  bought 
Basely  with  gold,  but  stolen  from  forth  thy  gate. 
For  me,  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  fate, 

And  with  my  trespass  never  will  dispense, 
Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forc'd  offence.. 


'  I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint. 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly-coin'd  excuses ; 
My  sable  gi-ound  of  sin  I  will  not  paint, 
To  hide  the  truth  of  tliis  false  night's  abuses ; 
My  tongue  shall  utter  all ;  mine  eyes  like  sluices, 
As   from  a    mountain-spring   that  feeds  a 

dale, 
Shall  gush  pure  streams  to  purge  ray  impure 
tale.' 
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By  this,  lamenting  Philomel  had  ended 
The  well-tun'd  warble  of  her  nightly  sorrow, 
And  solemn  night  with  slow-sad  gait  descended 
To  ugly  hell ;  wlieivlo,  the  blushing  morrow 
Lends  light  to  allftiir  eyes  that  light  will  borrow : 
But  cloudy  Lucrece  shames  herself  to  see, 
And  therefore  still  in  niaht  would  cloister'd  be. 


"  An  allusion  to  the  badges  which  servants 
families  of  rank  wore  on  their  liveries. 
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Revealing  day  tlirougli  every  cranny  spies, 
And   seems   to  point  her  out  where  she  sits 

weeping ; 
To  whom  she  sobbing  speaks  :  *  O  eye  of  eyes, 
Why  pryest  thou  through  my  window?  leave  thy 

peeping ; 
Mock  with  thy  tickling  beams  eyes  that  are 

sleeping : 
Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  piercing 

light. 
For  day  hath  nought  to  do  what 's  done  by 

night.' 

Thus  cavils  she  with  everything  she  sees : 

True  grief  is  fond*  and  testy  as  a  child, 

^¥ho  wayward  once,  his  mood  with   nought 

agrees. 
Old  woes,  not  infant  sorrows,  bear  them  mild  ; 
Continuance  tames  the  one  ;  the  other  wild, 
Like  an  unpractis'd  swimmer  plunging  still 
With  too  much  labour  drowns  for  want  of 
skill. 

So  she,  deep-drenched  in  a  sea  of  care, 
Holds  disputation  with  each  thing  she  views, 
And  to  herself  all  sorrow  doth  compare ; 
No  object  but  her  passion's  strength  renews ; 
And  as  one  shifts,  another  straight  ensues : 

Sometime  her  grief  is  dumb  and  hath  no 
words ; 

Sometime  't  is  mad,  and  too  much  talk  affords. 

The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning's  joy 

Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody. 

For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy  ; 

Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company ; 

Grief  best  is  pleas' d  with  griefs  society: 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  suffic'd 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathiz'd. 

'T  is  double  death  to  drown  in  ken  of  shore  ; 
He  ten  times  pines  that  pines  beholding  food  ; 
To  see  the  salve  doth  make  the  wound  ache 

more; 
Great  grief  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it 

good; 
Deep  woes  roU  forward  like  a  gentle  flood, 
Who,    being  stopp'd,  the  bounding   banks 

o'erflows : 
Grief  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  knows. 

'You  mockingbirds,'  quoth  she,  'your  tunes 

entomb 
Within  your  hollow-swelling  feather' d  breasts, 
And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb  ! 


(My  restless  discord  loves  no  stops  nor  rests  ; 
A  woeful  hostess  brooks  not  merry  guests :) 

Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears  ; 

Distress  likes  dumps''  when  time  is  kept  with 


'  Come,  Philomel,  that  sing'st  of  ravishment, 
Make  thy  sad  grove  in  my  dishevell'd  hair. 
As  the  dank  earth  weeps  at  thy  languishment, 
So  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear, 
And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear : 

For  burthen-wise  I  '11  hum  on  Tarquin  still. 

While  thou  on  Tereus  descant' st  better  skill." 

'  And  whiles  against  a  thorn  thou  bear'st  thy 

part. 
To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking,  wretched  I, 
To  imitate  thee  well,  against  my  heart 
Will  fix  a  sharp  knife,  to  affright  mine  eye  ; 
Who,  if  it  wink,  shall  thereon  fall  and  die. 
These  means,  as  frets  upon  an  instrument. 
Shall  tune  our  heartstrings  to  true  languish- 
ment. 

'  And  for,   poor  bird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the 

day, 
As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold. 
Some  dark  deep  desert,  seated  from  the  way, 
That  knows  nor  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold, 
We  will  find  out ;  and  there  we  will  unfold 
To  creatures  stern  sad  tunes,  to  change  their 

kinds : 
Since  men  prove  beasts  let  beasts  bear  gentle 

minds.' 

As  the  poor  frighted  deer,  that  stands  at  gaze, 
Wildly  determining  which  way  to  fly. 
Or  one  encompass'd  with  a  winding  maze, 
That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  readily ; 
So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutiny, 

To  live  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  better. 
When  life  is  sham'd,  and  Death  reproach's 
debtor. 

'To  kill  myself,'  quoth  she,  'alack!  whatwere  it, 
But  with  my  body  my  poor  soul's  pollution? 
They  that  lose  half  with  greater  patience  bear  it 
Than  they  whose  whole  is  swallow'  d  in  confusion . 
That  mother  tries  a  merciless  conclusion 

Who,  having  two  sweet  babes,  when  death 
takes  one, 

Will  slay  the  other,  and  be  nurse  to  none. 

»  Z)Mwm— melancholy  airs. 

b  Better  skill.     We  must  probably  here   understand  irM 
better  skill. 
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'  My  body  or  my  soul,  wliich  was  the  dearer? 
When  the  one  pure,  tlie  other  made  divine. 
Whose  love  of  either  to  myself  was  nearer  ? 
When  both  were  kept  for  heaven  and  CoUatine. 
Ah  me !  the  bark  peel'd  from  the  lofty  pine, 

His  leaves  will  wither,  and  his  sap  decay ; 

So  must  my  soul,  her  bark  being  peel'd  away. 

*  Her  house  is  sack'd,  her  quiet  interrupted, 

Her  mansion  batter'd  by  the  enemy ; 

Her  sacred  temple  spotted,  spoil'd,  corrupted, 

Grossly  engirt  with  daring  infamy  : 

Then  let  it  not  be  call'd  impiety 

If  in  this  blemish' d  fort  I  make  some  hole 
Through  Avhich  I  may  convey  this  troubled 
soul. 

'  Yet  die  I  will  not  till  my  CoUatine 
Have  heard  the  cause  of  my  untimely  death  ; 
That  he  may  vow,  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine. 
Revenge  on  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breath. 
My  stained  blood  to  Tarquin  I  '11  bequeath, 
AVhich  by  him  tainted  shall  for  him  be  spent. 
And  as  his  due  writ  in  my  testament. 

'  My  honour  I  '11  bequeath  unto  the  knife 
That  wounds  my  body  so  dishonoured. 
'T  is  honour  to  deprive  dishonour'd  life ; 
The  one  will  live,  the  other  being  dead : 
So  of  shame's  ashes  shall  my  fame  be  bred  ; 
For  in  my  death  I  murther  shameful  scorn : 
My  shame  so  dead,  mine  honour  is  new-born. 

'  Dear  lord  of  that  dear  jewel  I  have  lost. 
What  legacy  shall  I  bequeath  to  thee  ? 
My  resolution,  Love,  shall  be  thy  boast. 
By  whose  example  thou  revicng'd  mayst  be. 
How  Tarquin  must  be  used,  read  it  in  me ; 
Myself,  thy  friend,  will  kUl  myself,  thy  foe, 
And,  for  my  sake,  serve  thou  false  Tarquin  so. 

'  This  brief  abridgment  of  my  will  I  make  : 

My  soul  and  body  to  the  skies  and  ground  ; 

My  resolution,  husband,  do  thou  take  ; 

Mine  honour  be  the  knife's   that  makes  my 
wound ; 

My  shame  be  his  that  did  my  fame  confound ; 
And  all  my  fame  that  lives  disbui'sed  be 
To  those  that  live,  and  think  no  shame  of  me. 

'Thou,  CoUatine,  shalt  oversee  this  willj^ 
How  was  I  overseen  that  thou  shalt  see  it ! 
My  blood  shall  wash  the  slander  of  mine  ill : 


="  The  executor  of  a  will  was  sometimes  called  the  over- 
seer j  but  our  ancestors  often  appointed  overseers  as  well  as 
executors.  Shakspere's  own  will  contains  such  an  appoint- 
ment. 
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My  life's  foul  deed  my  life's  fair  end  shall  free  it. 
Faint  not  faint  heart,  but  stoutly  say,  "  so  be  it. " 

Yield  to  my  hand;  my  hand  shall  conquer 
thee; 

Thou  dead,  both  die,  and  both  shall  victors  be.' 

This  plot  of  death  when  sadly  she  had  laid, 
And  wip'd  the  brinish  pearl  from  her  bright  eyes, 
With  untun'dtongueshe  hoarsely  caU'dher  maid. 
Whose  swift  obedience  to  her  mistress  hies ; 
For  fleet-wing'd  duty  with  thought's  feathers 
flies. 
Poor  Lucrece'  cheeks  unto  her  maid  seem  so 
As  winter  meads  when  sun  doth  melt  their 


Her  mistress  she  doth  give  demure  good-morrow,, 

With  soft-slow  tongue,  true  mark  of  modesty, 

And  sorts  a  sad  look  to  her  lady's  soitow,        /] 

(For  why?  her  face  wore  sorrow's  livery,)      ^j 

But  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously  'j 

Why  her  two  suns  were  cloud -eclipsed  so, 

Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  over-wash'd  viith 

woe. 

But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  sun  being  set,* 
Each  flower  moisten'd  like  a  melting  eye;  ,,  j 
Even  so  the  maid  with  swelling  di'ops  'gan.wefc^ 
Her  circled  eyne,  enforc'd  by  sympathy  ,y 


Of  those  fair 


set  in  her  mistress' 


/fl 


Who  in  a  salt-wav'd  ocean  quench  their  light,  < 
Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy 
night. 

A  pretty  while  these  pretty  creatures  stand, 
Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling  :        '- 
One  justly  weeps  ;  the  other  takes  in  hand 
No  cause,  but  company,  of  her  drops  spilling:' 
Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing ; 
Grieving  themselves  to  guess  at  others'  smarts. 
And  then  they  drown  their  eyes,  or  break 
their  hearts. 

For  men  have  marble,  women  waxen  minds, 
And  therefore  are  they  form'd  as  marble  will ;'' 
The  weak  oppress'd,  the  impression  of  strange 
kinds 


In  the  folio  edition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  well  as  in 
the  quarto  of  1597,  ^\•e  find  the  line — 

"  When  the  sun  sets,  the  em't/i  doth  drizzle  dew." 
Here  the  image  completely  agrees  with  that  in  the  text 
before  us.  But  in  the  undated  quarto,  which  the  modern 
editors  follow,  we  have  "the  air  doth  drizzle  dew."  Science 
was  long  puzzled  to  decide  whether  the  earth  or  the  air  pro- 
duced dew ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  accurate  experi- 
ments of  modem  times  to  show  that  the  earth  and  the  air 
must  unite  to  produce  this  efl'ect  under  particular  circum- 
stances of  temperature  and  radiation.  The  correction  of  the.* 
undated  edition  of  Itomeo  and  Juliet  was  certainly  unneces- 
sary. 

>>  Marble  here  stand   for  men,  whose  minds  have  just  been 
compared  to  marble. 
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Is  forin'd  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill : 
Then  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill, 
No  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  evil^ 
Wherein  is  stamp'd  the  semblance  of  a  devil. 

Their  smoothness,   like  a  goodly  champaign 

plain, 
Lays  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creep  ; 
In  men,  as  in  a  rough-grown  grove,  remain 
Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep  : 
Through  ciystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep : 
Though  men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold  stern 

looks, 
Poor  women' s  faces  are  their  own  faults'  books. 

No  man  inveigh  against  the  wither'd  flower, 
But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flower  liath 

kiU'd  ! 
Not  that  devour'd,  but  that  which  doth  devour 
Is  worthy  blame.     O,  let  it  not  be  hikr 
Poor  women's  faults  that  they  are  so  fulfiU'd* 
With  men's  abuses !    those  proud  lords,  to 

blame. 
Make  weak-made  women   tenants  to  their 
shame. 

The  precedent  whereof  in  Lucrece  view, 
Assail'd  by  night  with  circumstances  strong 
Of  present  death,  and  shame  that  might  ensue 
By  that  her  death,  to  do  her  husband  wrong : 
Such  danger  to  resistance  did  belong. 

That  dying  fear  through  all  her  body  spread ; 

And  who  cannot  abuse  a  body  dead  ? 

By  this,  mdd  patience  bid  fair  Lucrece  speak 
To  the  poor  counterfeit*^  of  her  complaining : 
'  My  g^'lj'  quoth  she,  '  on  what  occasion  break 
Those  tears  from  thee,  that  down  thy  cheeks  are 

raining  ? 
If  thou  dost  weep  for  gi-ief  of  my  sustaining. 
Know,  gentle  wench,  it  small  avails  my  mood : 
If  tears  could  help  mine  own  would  do  me 
good. 

'  But  tell  me,  girl,  when  went' — (and  there  she 

stay'd 
Till  after  a  deep  groan)  'Tarquin  from  hence?' 
'  Madam,  ere  I  was  up,'  replied  the  maid, 
'  The  more  to  blame  my  sluggard  negligence : 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  far  can  dispense  ; 
Myself  was  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day, 
And,  ere  I  rose,  was  Tarquin  gone  away. 


t.^  Hild— held.     Such  a  change   for  the  sake  of  rhyme   Is 
frequent  in  Spenser. 

•>  /V^'rf— completely  filled. 

'  Counterfeit.     A  likeness  or  copy. 


'  But,  lady,  if  your  maid  may  be  so  bold. 
She  would  request  to  know  your  heaviness.' 
'  O  peace !'  quoth  Lucrece ;  '  if  it  should  be  told. 
The  repetition  cannot  make  it  less ; 
For  more  it  is  than  I  can  well  express : 

And  that  deep  torture  may  be  call'd  a  hell, 
When  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  tell. 

'  Go,  get  me  hither  paper,  ink,  and  pen — 
Yet  save  that  labour,  for  I  have  them  here. 
What  should  I  say?— One  of  my  husband's  men 
Bid  thou  be  ready,  by  and  by,  to  bear 
A  letter  to  my  lord,  my  love,  my  dear ;  ; ' 

Bid  him  with  speed  prepare  to  carry  it : 
The  cause  craves  haste,  and  it  will  soon  be 
writ.' 

Her  maid  is  gone,  and  she  prepares  to  write. 
First  hovering  o'er  the  paper  with  her  quill : 
Conceit  and  grief  an  eager  combat  fight ;  ; 

What  wit  sets  down  is  blotted  straight  with  will ; 
This  is  too  curious-good,  this  blunt  and  ill : 
Much  hke  a  press  of  people  at  a  door, 
Throng  her  inventions,  which  shall  be  before. 

At  last  she  thus  begins :— '  Thou  worthy  lord 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee, 
Health  to  thy  person!  next  vouchsafe  to  afford 
(If  ever,  love,  thy  Lucrece  thou  wilt  see) 
Some  present  speed  to  come  and  visit  me  : 
So  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief;'' 
My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are 
brief.' 

Here  folds  she  up  the  tenor  of  her  woe, 
Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly. 
By  this  short  schedule  Collatine  may  know 
Her  gi-ief,  but  not  her  grief's  true  quality ; 
She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery. 

Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gross  abuse. 
Ere  she  with  blood  had  stain'd  her  stain'd 


Besides,  the  life  and  feeling  of  her  passion 
She  hoards,  to  spend  when  he  is  by  to  hear  her ; 
When  sighs,  and  groans,  and  tears  may  grace 

the  fashion 
Of  her  disgrace,  the  better  so  to  clear  her 
From  that  suspicion  which  the  world  might  bear 

her. 


^  The  simplicity  of  this  letter  is  exquisitely  beautiful; 
and  its  pathos  is  deeper  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
scarcely  raised  above  the  tone  of  ordinary  correspondence. 

"  So  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief" 
is  such  a  formula  as   we   constantly  find   in  ancient  corre- 
spondence.    In  the  '  Paston  Letters'  we  have  such  conclusions 
as  this :  "  Written  at  ■ ■  when  I  was  not  well  at  ease." 
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To  shun  this  blot,  she  would  not  blot  the  letter 
With  words,  till  action  might  become  them 
better. 

To  see  sad  sights  moves  more  than  hear  them 

told; 
For  then  the  eye  interprets  to  tlie  ear 
The  heavy  motion »  that  it  doth  behold, 
When  every  part  a  part  of  woe  doth  bear. 
'T  is  but  a  part  of  sorrow  that  we  hear : 

Deep  sounds  ^  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow 

fords, 
And  sorrow  ebbs,  being  blown  with  wind  of 
words. 

Her  letter  now  is  seal'd,  and  on  it  writ, 

'  At  Ardea  to  my  lord  with  more  than  haste  :' 

Tlie  post  attends,  and  she  dehvers  it, 


Charging  the  soui--fac'd  groom  to  hie  as  fastufi 
As  lagging  fowls  before  the  nortliern  blast.    , ,  /v 

Speed  more  than  speed  but  dull  and  slow  sl|er 
deems :  ,';i 

Extremity  still  urgeth  such  extremes.         ■.  .r-, 

The  homely  villein  court' sies  to  her  low  ; 
And  blusliing  on  her,  with  a  steadfast  eye 
Receives  the  scroll,  without  or  yea  or  no,    ;  ^  A 
And  forth  with  bashful  innocence  doth  hie.   lO 
But  they  whose  guilt  within  their  bosoms  lief 
Imagine  every  eye  beholds  their  blame  ;       ' 
For  Lucrece  thought  he  blush'd  to  see  her 
shame  5 


When,  silly  groom  !  God  wot,  it  was  defect 

Of  spirit,  life,  and  bold  audacity. 

Such  harmless  creatures  have  a  true  respect 


I    jiiiivb   iJiiA 
'Ifferl 
">  ^iw^b  9>lxJ 

t  I  ft  rao'9  ImA 
riiif  91IT 

—  jh))8 
>....l,iiilT 


To  talk  in  deeds,  while  others  saucily 
Promise  more  speed,  but  do  it  leisurely  : 
Even  so,  this  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age 
Pawn'd  honest  looks,  but  laid  no  words  to 
gage. 

"  Mofa'ow— [!umb  show. 

>>  Sounds.  Malone  proposes  to  rea.d  floods.  This  Steeveiis 
resists,  and  says  that  soujtd  is  such  a  part  of  the  sea  as  may 
be  sounded.  To  this  Malone  replies  that  a  sound  cannot  be 
deep,  and  therefore  sounds  is  not  here  intended.  A  sound 
is  a  bay  or  frith  ;  and  Dampier,  who  is  better  authority  than 
the  commentators  on  nautical  matters,  mentions  a  sound  as 
"  large  and  deep."  The  stillness  -of  a  sound,  in  consequence 
of  being  land-locked,  testifies  to  the  correctness  of  the  poet's 
image. 
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His  kindled  duty  kindled  her  mistrust,  !' 

That  two  red  fires  in  both  their  faces  blaz'd ;   ' ' 
She  thought  he  blush'd  as  knowing  Tarquin's 

lust,  * 
And,    blushing    with     him,    wistly    on     him 

gaz'd ; 
Her  earnest  eye  did  make  him  more  amaz'd : 
The  more  she  saw  the  blood  his  cheeks  re- 
plenish, 
Tlie  more  slie  thought  he  spied  in  her  some 
blemish. 
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But  long  she  tliluks  till  he  return  agaui, 
And  yet  the  duteous  vassal  scarce  is  gone. 
The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain, 
For  now  't  is  stale  to  sigh,  to  weep,  and  gi-oan : 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,  moan  tired  moan, 
That  she  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  stay, 
Pausing  for  means  to  mourn  some  newer  way. 

At  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy; 
Before  the  wliich  is  drawn*  the  power  of  Greece, 
For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy, 
Threat'ning  cloud^kissing  Ilion  with  annoy ; 
Whicli  the  conceited''  painter  drew  so  proud, 
As  heaven  (it  seem'd)  to  kiss  the  turrets  bow'd. 

A  thousand  lamentable  objects  there, 
In  scorn  of  Nature,  Art  gave  lifeless  life  : 
Many  a  dry  drop  seem'd  a  weeping  tear, 
Shed  for  the  slaughter'd  husband  by  the  wife: 
The  red  blood  reek'd  to  show  the  painter's  strife; 

And  dying   ej^es  gleam'd  forth  their  ashy 
lights, 

Like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 

There  might  you  see  the  labouring  pioneer 
Begrim'd  with  sweat,  and  smeared  all  with  dust ; 
And  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  appear 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loopholes  thrust, 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  lust : 
Such  sweet  observance  in  this  work  was  had, 
That  one  might  see  those  far-off  eyes  look  sad. 

In  great  commanders  grace  and  majesty 
You  might  behold,  triumphing  in  their  faces  ; 
In  youth,  quick  bearing  and  dexterity  ; 
And  here  and  there  the  painter  interlaces 
Pale   cowards,    marching  on  with   trembling 
paces ; 
Which  heartless  peasants  did  so  well  resemble, 
That  one  would  swear  he  saw  them  quake  and 
tremble. 

In  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  O  what  art 
Of  physiognomy  might  one  behold  ! 
The  face  of  either  'cipher'd  cither's  heart ; 
Their  face  their  manners  most  expressly  told  : 
In  Ajax'  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  roll'd ; 
But  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent 
Show'd  deep  regard  and  smiling  government. 

There  pleading  might  you  see  grave  Nestor 

stand, 
As  't  were  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight ; 
Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand 


P..1-, 


Drawn.  Drawn  out  into  the  field. 
Conceited — ingenious,  imaginative. 
H2 


Tliat  it  beguil'd  attention,  charm'd  the  sight : 
In  speech,  it  seem'd,  his  beard  all  silver  white 
Wagg'd  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did 

fly 

Thin  winding  breath,  which  purl'd  up''  to  the 
sky. 

About  hira  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces. 
Which  seem'd  to  swallow  up  his  sound  advice ; 
All  jointly  listening,  but  with  several  graces, 
As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice  ; 
Some  high,  some  low,  the  painter  was  so  nice: 
The  scalps  of  many,  almost  hid  beliind, 
To  jump  up  higher  seem'd  to  mock  the  mind. 

Here  one  man's  hand  lean'd  on  another's  head. 
His  nose  being  shadow'd  by  his  neighbour's  ear; 
Here  one  being  throng'd  bears  back,  all  boll'n^ 

and  red ; 
Another  smother'd  seems  to  pelt^  and  swear  ; 
And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  rage  they  bear, 
As,  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words. 
It  seem'd   they  would  debate   with  angry 
swords. 

For  much  imaginary  work  was  there  ; 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind,'' 
That  for  Achilles'  image  stood  his  spear, 
Grip'd  in  an  armed  hand  ;  himself,  behind, 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind : 
A  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  a  leg,  a  head. 
Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 

And  from  the  walls  of  strong-besieged  Troy 
When  their  brave  hope,  bold  Hector,  march'd 

to  field. 
Stood  many  Trojan  mothers,  sharing  joy 
To   see    their  youthful   sons   bright   weapons 

wield  ; 
And  to  their  hope  they  such  odd  action  yield. 
That  through  tlieir  light  joy  seemed  to  appear 
(Like  bright  tilings  stain' d)  a  kind  of  heavy 

fear. 

And,  from  the  strond  of  Dardan  where  they 

fought. 
To  Siniois'  reedy  banks,  the  red  blood  ran. 
Whose  waves  to  imitate  the  battle  sought 


'  '"  Pm-Vd.  The  meaning  of  pari  as  applied  to  a  sound  is 
familiar  to  all.  Bacon  in  speaking  of  the  sound  of  a  pipe, 
mentions  "a  sweet  degree  of  sibilation  or  purling."  Thus, 
in  the  passage  before  us,  the  thin  winding  breath  of  Nestor, 
the  soft  flowing  words,  purl'd  up  to  the  sky.  But  the  com- 
mentators believe  that  purl'd  here  expresses  motion  and  not 
sound ;  and  Steevens  proposes  to  substitute  curl'ri. 

i>  Boll'n — swollen. 

c  Pelt— to  be  clamorous,  to  discharge  hasty  words  as  pellets. 

■i  Kind — natural. 
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With  swelling  ridges  ;  and  their  ranks  began 
To  break  upon  the  galled  shore,  and  than" 
Retire  again,  till  meeting  greater  ranks 
They  join,  and  shoot  their  foam  at  Siraois' 
banks. 

To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Lucrece  come, 
To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  stel'd." 
Many  she  sees  where  cares  have  carved  some, 
But  none  where  all  distress  and  dolour  dwell'd, 
Till  she  despairing  Hecuba  beheld. 

Staring  on  Priam's  wounds  with   her  old 

eyes, 
Which  bleeding  under  Pyrrhus'  proud  foot 
lies. 

In  her  the  painter  had  anatomiz'd 

Time's  ruin,  beauty's  wrack,  and  grim  care's 

reign ; 
Her  cheeks  with  chaps  and  wrinkles  were  dis- 

guis'd ; 
Of  what  she  was  no  semblance  did  remain : 
Her  blue  blood,  chang'd  to  black  in  every  vein, 
Wanting  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes 

had  fed, 
Show'd  life  imprison'd  in  a  body  dead. 

On  this  sad  shadow  Lucrece  spends  her  eyes. 
And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldame's  woes, 
Who  nothing  wants  to  answer  her  but  cries, 
And  bitter  words  to  ban  her  cruel  foes : 
The  painter  was  no  God  to  lend  her  those ; 

And  therefore   Lucrece  swears  he  did  her 
wrong. 

To  give  her  so  much  grief,  and  not  a  tongue. 

'  Poor  instrument,'  quoth  she,  '  without  a  sound, 
I  '11  tune  thy  woes  with  my  lamenting  tongue: 
And  drop  sweet  balm  in  Priam's  painted  wound. 


"  Than  used  for  then.    This  is  another  example  (we  had 
one  before  in  hild)  of  changing  a  termination  for  the  sake  of 
rhyme.     In  Fairfax's  '  Tasso '  there  is  a  parallel  instance  :— 
"Time  was,  (for  each  one  hath  his  doting  time, 
These  silver  locks  were  golden  tresses  than,) 
That  country  life  I  hated  as  a  crime, 

And  from  the  forest's  sweet  contentment  ran." 
•>  Stel'd,     A  passage  in  the  twenty-fourth  Sonnet  may  ex- 
plain the  lines  in  the  text : — 

"  Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter  and  hath  steVd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart." 
The  word  stcrd  in  both  instances  has  a  distinct  association 
with  something  painted ;  but  to  stcll  is  interpreted  as  to  fix, 
from  stell,  a  fixed  place  of  abode.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
word  is  connected  in  Shakspere's  mind  with  the  word  stile, 
the  pencil  by  which  forms  nre  traced  and  copied.  The  appli- 
cation does  not  appear  forced,  when  we  subsequently  find  the 
poet  using  the  expression  of  "'■  pencilled  pensiveness."  We 
constantly  use  the  term  stile  as  applied  to  painting ;  but  we 
all  know  that  stile,  as  describing  the  manner  of  delineating 
forms,  is  derived  from  the  instrument  by  which  characters 
were  anciently  luritlen.  Stel'd  is  probably  then  stifd,  the 
word  being  slightly  changed  to  suit  the  rhyme. 
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And  rail  on  Pyrrhus  that  hath  done  him  wrong. 

And  with  my  tears  quench  Troy  that  burns  so 

long; 

And  with  my  knife  scratch  out  the  angry  eyes 

Of  all  the  Greeks  that  are  thine  enemies.      » 

'  Show  me  the  strumpet  that  began  this  stir, 
That  with  my  nails  her  beauty  I  may  tear. 
Thy  heat  of  lust,  fond  Paris,  did  incur 
This  load  of  wrath  that  burning  Troy  doth  bear ; 
Thy  eye  kindled  the  fire  that  burneth  here : 
And  here  in  Troy,  for  trespass  of  thine  eye, 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  dame,  and  daughter, 
die. 

'  Why  should  the  private  pleasure  of  some  one 
Become  the  public  plague  of  many  mo  ?" 
Let  sin,  alone  committed,  light  alone  , :  |' 

Upon  his  head  that  hath  transgressed  so.  i 

Let  guiltless  souls  be  freed  from  guilty  woe: ,  y 

For  one's  offence  why  should  so  many  fall,. 

To  plague  a  private  sin  in  general  ? 

'  Lo,  here  weeps  Hecuba,  here  Priam  dies, 
Here  manly  Hector  faints,  here  Troilus  swounds; '' 
Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  lies. 
And  friend  to  friend  gives  unadvised*^  wounds, 
And  one  man's  lust  these  many  lives  confounds :'' 
Had  doting  Priam  check'd  his  son's  desire, 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  fame,  and  not  with 
fire.' 

Here  feelingly  she  weeps  Troy's  painted  woes  : 
For  sorrow,  like  a  heavy-hanging  bell, 
Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes  ; 
Then  little  strength  rings  out  the  doleful  knell : 
So  Lucrece  set  a-work  sad  tales  doth  tell 

To  pencill'd  pensiveness  and  colour'd  sorrow; 

She  lends  them  words,  and  she  their  Ipoks 
doth  borrow. 

She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  painting,  round, 
And  whom  she  finds  forlorn  she  doth  lament: 
At  last  she  sees  a  wretched  image  bound, 
That  piteous  looks  to  Phrygian  shepherds  lent ; 
His  face,  though  full  of  cares,  yet  show'd  con- 
tent: 
Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  swains  he 

goes, 
So  mild  that  Patience  seem'd  to  scorn  his 
woes. 


"  Mo — more. 

•>  Simunds — swoons.    It  is'probable  that  the  word  was  s 
usually  pronounced.     In  Drayton  swound  rhymes  to  wound. 
"^   Unadvised — unknowing. 
<!  Certfbunds  i.s  here  used  in  the  sense  of  destroys. 
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In  him  tke  painter  labonr'd  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceit,  and  give  the  harmless  show 
An  humble  gait,  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  still, 
A  brow  unbent,  that  seem'd  to  welcome  woe  ; 
Cheeks  neither  red  nor  pale,  but  mingled  so 
That  blushing  red  no  guilty  instance  gave, 
Nor  ashy  pale  the  fear  that  false  hearts  have. 

But,  like  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil, 
He  entertain'd  a  show  so  seeming  just. 
And  therein  so  ensconc'd  his  secret  evil. 
That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust 
False-creeping  craft  and  perjury  should  thrust 
Into  so  bright  a  day  such  black-fac'd  storms. 
Or  blot  with  hell-born  sin  such  saint-like 
forms. 

The  well-skill'd  workman  this  mild  image  drew 
For  perjur'd  Sinon,  whose  enchanting  story 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  slew  ; 
"Whose  words,  like  wildfire,  burnt  the  shining 

glory 
Of  rich-built  Ilion,  that  the  skies  were  sorry. 
And  little  stars  shot  from  their  fixed  places. 
When  their  glass  fell  wherein  they  view' d  their 
faces.'' 

This  picture  she  advisedly ''  perus'd, 
And  chid  the  painter  for  his  wondrous  skill; 
Saying,  some  shape  in  Sinon's  was  abus'd. 
So  fair  a  form  lodg'd  not  a  mind  so  ill ; 
And  still  on  him  she  gaz'd,  and  gazing  still, 
Such  signs  of  truth  in  his  plain  face  she  spied. 
That  she  concludes  the  picture  was  belied. 

'  It  cannot  be,'  quoth  she, '  that  so  much  guile' — 
( She  would  have  said)  '  can  lurk  in  such  a  look ;' 
ButTarquin's  shape  came  in  her  mind  the  while, 
And  from  her  tongue  'can  lurk'  from  'cannot' 

took; 
'  It  cannot  be'  she  in  that  sense  forsook, 
And  turn'd  it  thus :   '  It  cannot  be,  I  find, 
But  such  a  face  should  bear  a  wicked  mind  : 

'  For  even  as  subtle  Sinon  here  is  painted, 

So  sober-sad,  so  weary,  and  so  mild, 

(As  if  with  grief  or  travail  he  had  fainted,) 


*  Malone  objpcts  to  this  image  of  Priam's  palace  being  the 
n)irror  in  which  ihe  fixed  stars  beheld  themselves.  Boswell 
has  answered  Malone  by  quoting  Lydgate's  description  of  the 
same  wonderful  edifice  : — 

"That  verely  when  so  the  snnne  shone 
Upon  the  golde  meynt  amonge  the  stone. 
They  gave  a  Ivght  withouten  any  were. 
As  doth  Apollo  in  his  mid-day  sphere." 
i"  Advhcdly — attentively. 


To  me  came  Tarquin  armed;  so  beguil'd"  i     ?' 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defil'd  ; 

With  inward  vice :  as  Priam  him  did  cherisli, 
So  did  I  Tarquin  ;  so  my  Troy  did  perish. 

'  Look,  look,  how  listening  Priam  wets  his  eyes, 
To  see  those  borrow'd  tears  that  Sinon  sheds.  ; 
Priam,  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wise  ? 
For  every  tear  he  falls '^  a  Trojan  bleeds  ; 
His  eye  drops  fire,  no  water  thence  proceeds  : 

Those  round  clear  pearls  of  his  that  move  thy 
pity 

Are  balls  of  quenchless  fire  to  burn  thy  city. 

'  Such  devils  steal  effects  from  lightless  hell ; 
For  Sinon  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold, 
And  in  that  cold  hot-burning  fire  doth  dwell ; 
These  contraries  such  unity  do  hold 
Only  to  flatter  fools,  and  make  them  bold  ; 
So    Priam's  trust  false  Sinon's  tears   doth 

flatter, 
That  he  finds  means  to  burn  his  Troy  with 
water. ' 

Here,  all  enrag'd,  such  passion  her  assails, 
That  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breast. 
She  tears  the  senseless  Sinon  with  her  nails. 
Comparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest 
Whose  deed  hath  made  herself  herself  detest ; 

At  last  she  smilingly  with  this  gives  o'er  ; 

'Fool!  fool!'  quoth  she,   'his  wounds  wtil 
not  be  sore.' 

Thus  ebbs  and  flows  the  current  of  her  sorrow. 

And  time  doth  weary  time  with  her  complain- 
ing. 

She  looks  for  night,  and  then  she  longs  for 
morrow. 

And  both  she  thinks  too  long  with  her  remain- 
ing: 

Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow's  sharp  sus- 
taining. 
Though  woe  be  heavy  yet  it  seldom  sleeps  ; 
And  they  that  watch  see  time  how  slow  it 
creeps. 

Which  all  this  time  hath  overslipp'd  her  thought, 
That  she  with  painted  images  hath  spent ; 
Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 
By  deep  surmise  of  others'  detriment ; 
Losing  her  woes  in  shows  of  discontent. 


"  So  heguiVd.     The  original  has  to  beguiVd.     Beguiled 
maslced  with  fraud.     In  The  Merchant  of  Venice  we  have — 
"  Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea." 
b  Ffl«4'— lets  fall. 
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It  easeth  some,  though  none  it  ever  cur'd, 
To  think  their  dolour  others  have  endur'd. 

But  now  the  mindful  messenger,  come  back, 
Brings  home  his  lord  and  other  company  ; 
Who  finds  his  Lucrece  clad  in  mourning  black ; 
And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 
Blue  circles  stream'd,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky. 
These  water-galls  ■*  in  her  dim  element 
'Foretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 

Which  when  her  sad-beholding  husband  saw, 

Amazedly  in  her  sad  face  he  stares : 

Her  eyes,  though  sod  in  tears,  look'd  red  and 

raw, 
Her  lively  colour  kill'd  with  deadly  cares. 
He  hath  no  power  to  ask  her  how  she  fares, 
But  stood  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance, 
Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other's 
chance. 

At  last  he  takes  her  by  the  bloodless  hand. 
And  thus  begins :  '  What  uncouth  ill  event 
Hath  thee  befallen,  that  thou  dost  trembling 

stand  ? 
Sweet  love,  what  spite  hath  thy  fair  colour 

spent  ? 
Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd  in  discontent  ? 
Unmask,  dear  dear,  this  moody  heaviness. 
And  tell  thy  grief,  that  we  may  give  redress.' 

Three  times  with  sighs  she  gives  her  sorrow  fire 
Ere  once  she  can  discharge  one  word  of  woe : 
At  length  address'd''  to  answer  his  desire, 
She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know 
Her  honour  is  ta'en  prisoner  by  the  foe  ; 
While  Collatine  and  his  consorted  lords 
With  sad  attention  long  to  hear  her  words. 

And  now  this  pale  swan  in  her  watery  nest 
Begins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  ending : 
'  Few  words,'  quoth  she,  '  shall  fit  the  trespass 

best, 

Where  no  excuse  can  give  the  fault  amending : 

In  me  more  woes  than  words  are  now  depending ; 

And  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  long, 

To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tired  tongue. 

'  Then  be  this  all  the  task  it  hath  to  say : — 
Dear  husband,  in  the  interest  of  thy  bed 
A  stranger  came,  and  on  that  pillow  lay 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  rest  thy  weary  head ; 
And  what  wrong  else  may  be  imagined 


*  IValcr-gnlh.    Steevens  says  the  word  is  current 
the  shepherds  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
b  Addrcss'd — prepared. 
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By  foul  enforcement  might  be  done  to  me, 
From  that,  alas !  thy  Lucrece  is  not  free. 

'  For  in  the  dreadful  dead  of  dark  midnight, 
With  shining  falchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creatui'e,  with  a  flaming  liglit, 
And  softly  cried.  Awake,  thou  Roman  dame, 
And  entertain  my  love ;  else  lasting  shame 
On  thee  and  tliine  this  night  I  will  inflict, 
If  thou  my  love's  desire  do  contradict.         •  '; 

'  For  some  hard-favour'd  groom  of  thine,  quoth 

he. 
Unless  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  will, 
I  '11  murder  straight,  and  then  I'll  slaughter  thee. 
And  swear  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfil 
The  loathsome  act  of  lust,  and  so  did  kill 
The  lechers  in  their  deed :  this  act  will  be 
My  fame,  and  thy  perpetual  infamy. 

'  With  this  I  did  begin  to  start  and  cry. 
And  then  against  my  heart  he  set  his  sword, 
Swearing,  unless  I  took  all  patiently 
I  should  not  live  to  speak  another  word : 
So  should  my  shame  still  rest  upon  record, 
And  never  be  forgot  in  mighty  Rome 
The   adulterate   death  of  Lucrece  and  her 
groom. 

'  Mine  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  weak, 
And  far  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear : 
My  bloody  judge  forbade  my  tongue  to  speak  ; 
No  rightful  plea  might  plead  for  justice  there: 
His  scarlet  lust  came  evidence  to  swear 

That  my  poor  beauty  had  purloin'd  his  eyes. 
And  when  the  judge  is  robb'd,  the  prisoner 
dies. 

'  O  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excuse ! 

Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find ; 

Though  my  gross  blood  be  stain'd  with  this 
abuse, 

Imm.aculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind ; 

That  was  not  forc'd ;  that  never  was  inclin'd 
To  accessary  yieldings,  but  still  pure 
Doth  in  her  poison'd  closet  yet  endure.' 

Lo  here,  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  loss. 
With  head  declin'd,  and  voice  damm'd  up  with 

woe, 
With  sad-set  eyes,  and  wretched  arms  across, 
From  lips  new-waxen  pale  begins  to  blow 
The  grief  away  that  stops  his  answer  so  : 
But  Avretched  as  he  is  he  strives  in  vain  ; 
AVhat  he  breathes  out  his  breath  drinks  i(]> 
again. 
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As  through  an  arch  the  violent  roaring  tide 
Outruns  the  eye  that  doth  behold  liis  haste ; 
Yet  in  the  eddy  boundeth  in  his  pride 
Back  to  the  strait  that  forc'd  him  on  so  fast ; 
In  rage  sent  out,  recall'd  in  rage,  being  past : 
Even  so  he  sighs,  his  sorrows  make  a  saw, 
To  push  grief  on,  and  back  the  same  grief 
y     draw. 

Which  speechless  woe  of  his  poor  she  attendeth, 
And  liis  untimely  frenzy  thus  awaketh : 
'  Dear  lord,  thy  sorrow  to  my  sorrow  lendeth 
Another  power ;  no  flood  by  rauiing  slaketh. 
My  woe  too  sensible  thy  passion  maketh 
More  feeling-painful :  let  it  then  sufl!ice 
To  drown  one  woe,  one  pair  of  weeping  eyes. 

'  And  for  my  sake,  when  I  might  charm  thee  so. 
For  she  that  was  thy  Lucrece,  — now  attend  me ; 
Be  suddenly  revenged  on  my  foe. 
Thine,  mine,  his  own ;  suppose  thou  dost  defend 

me. 
From  what  is  past:  the  help  that  thou  shalt 
lend  me 
Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  traitor  die  ; 
For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity. 

*  But  ere  I  name  him,  you,  fair  lords,'  quoth  she, 
(Speaking  to  those  that  came  with  Collatine) 
'  Shall  plight  your  honourable  faiths  to  me, 
With  swift  pursuit  to  venge  this  wrong  of  mine ; 
For  'tis  a  meritorious  fair  design 

To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  arms : 
Knights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor 
ladies'  harms.' 

At  this  request,  with  noble  disposition 
Each  present  lord  began  to  promise  aid. 
As  bound  in  knighthood  to  her  imposition. 
Longing  to  hear  the  hateful  foe  bewray'd. 
But  she,  that  yet  her  sad  task  hath  not  said. 
The  protestation  stops.    '  O  speak,'  quoth  she, 
'  How  may  this  forced  stain  be  wip'd  from  me  ? 

'  What  is  the  quality  of  mine  offence. 
Being  constrain'd  with  dreadful  circumstance  ? 
May  my  pure  mind  with  the  foul  act  dispense. 
My  low-declined  honour  to  advance  ? 
May  any  terms  acquit  me  from  this  chance  ? 

The  poison'd  fountain  clears  itself  again  ; 

And  why  not  I  from  this  compelled  stain?' 

With  this,  they  all  at  once  began  to  say, 
Her  body's  stain  her  mind  untainted  clears ; 
While  with  a  joyless  smile  she  turns  away 


The  face,  that  map  which  deep  impression  bears 
Of  hard  misfortune,  carv'd  in  it  with  tears. 

'  No,  no,'  quoth  she,  *  no  dame,  hereafter 
living. 

By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excuse's  giving.' 

Here  with  a  sigh,  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
She  throws  forth  Tarquin's  name :  '  He,  he,' 

she  says, 
But  more  than  '  he'  her  poor  tongue  could  not 

speak ; 
Till  after  many  accents  and  delays. 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  assays, 
She  utters  this :   '  He,  he,  fair  lords,  'tis  he,  '' 
That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  to 

me.' 

Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast 
A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheath'd : 
That  blow  did  baU  it  from  the  deep  unrest 
Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  breath'd : 
Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  clouds  bequeath'd 

Her  winged  sprite,  and  through  her  wounds 
doth  fly 

Life's  lasting  date  from  cancell'd  destiny. 

Stone-still,  astonish'd  with  this  deadly  deed. 
Stood  Collatine  and  all  his  lordly  crew  ; 
Till  Lucrece'  father,  that  beholds  her  bleed. 
Himself  on  her  self-slaughter'd  body  threw  ; 
And  from  the  purple  fountain  Brutus  drew 
The  murderous  knife,  and  as  it  left  the  place, 
Her  blood,  in  poor  revenge,  held  it  in  cliase ; 

And  bubbhng  from  her  breast,  it  doth  divide 
In  two  slow  rivers,  that  the  crimson  blood 
Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side. 
Who  like  a  late-sack'd  island  vastly  °  stood 
Bare  and  unpeopled,  in  this  fearful  flood. 
Some  of  her  blood  still  pure  and  red  remain'd, 
And  some  look'd  black,  and  that  false  Tar- 
quin  stain'd. 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  black  blood  a  watery  rigoP  goes. 
Which  seems  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  place  : 
And  ever  since,  as  pitying  Lucrece'  woes. 
Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shows  ; 
And  blood  untainted  still  doth  red  abide, 
Blushing  at  that  which  is  so  putrefied. 

'  Daughter,  dear  daughter,'  old  Lucretius  cries, 
'  That  life  was  mine  which  thou  hast  here  de- 

priv'd. 
If  in  the  child  the  father's  image  lies, 


I'astli/ — like  a  waste. 
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Where  shall  I  live  now  Lucrece  is  unliv'd? 

Thou  wast  not  to  tliis  end  from  me  deriv'd. 
If  childi-en  predecease  progenitors, 
We  are  their  offspring,  and  they  none  of  ours. 

'  Poor  broken  glass,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  age  new  born ; 
But  now  that  fair  fresh  mirror,  dim  and  old, 
Shows  me  a  barebon'd  deatli  by  time  outworn  ; 
O,  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  hast  torn  ! 
And  shiver'd  all  the  beauty  of  my  glass. 
That  I  no  more  can  see  what  once  I  was. 

'  O  time,  cease  thou  thy  course,  and  last  no  longer. 
If  they  surcease  to  be  that  should  survive. 
Shall  rotten  death  make  conquest  of  the  stronger, 
And  leave  the  faltering  feeble  souls  alive  ? 
The  old  bees  die,  the  young  possess  their  hive : 
Then  live,  sweet  Lucrece,  live  again,  and  see 
Thy  father  die,  and  not  thy  father  thee !' 

By  this  starts  Collatine  as  from  a  dream. 
And  bids  Lucretius  give  his  soitoav  place  ; 
And  then  in  key-cold"  Lucrece'  bleeding  stream 
He  falls,  and  bathes  the  pale  fear  in  his  face, 
And  counterfeits  to  die  with  her  a  space  ; 
TiU  manly  shame  bids  him  possess  his  breath, 
And  live,  to  be  revenged  on  her  death. 

Tlie  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 
Hath  serv'd  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue ; 
WIio,  mad  that  sorrow  should  his  use  control, 
Or  keep  him  from  heart- easing  words  so  long. 
Begins  to  talk ;  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 

Weak  words,  so  thick  come,  in  his  poor  heart's 
aid, 

That  no  man  could  distinguish  what  he  said. 

Yet  sometime  Tarquin  was  pronounced  plain. 
But  through  his  teeth,  as  if  the  name  he  tore. 
This  windy  tempest,  till  it  blow  up  i-ain, 
Held  back  his  sorrow's  tide,  to  make  it  more ; 
At  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  give  o'er  : 
Then  son  and  father  weep  with  equal  strife. 
Who  should  weep  most  for  daughter  or  for 
wife. 

The  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his, 
Yet  neither  may  possess  the  claim  they  lay. 
The  father  says,  '  She 's  mine.'  '  O,  mine  she  is, 

a  Key-cold.     So  in  Richard  III.,  Act  i.,  Scene  ii. : — 
"  Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king." 
See  Note  on  that  passage ;  which,  however,  we  do  not  strictly 
adhere  to,  conceiving,  upon  some  discussion  of  the  matter 
with  a  friend,  that  key-cold  simply  means  told  as  a  key. 


Replies  her  husband :  '  do  not  take:  away  v/^o  '^ 
My  sorrow's  interest;  let  no  mourner. say i  i,;,^, 
He  Aveeps  for  her,  for  she  was  only  mine,.   ,  j  | 
And  only  must  be  wail'd  by  Collatine.' 

'0,'  quoth  Lucretius,  '  I  did  give  that  life  ,,/, 
Which  she  too  early  and  too  late"  hath  spill'd.' 
'Woe,  woe,'   quoth  Collatine,   'she  was  ray 

wife, 
I  ow'd  her,  and  'tis  mine  that  she  hath  kill'd.' 
'  My  daughter '  and  '  my  wife '  with  clamours 

fill'd 
The  dispers'd  air,  who,  holding  Lucrece'  life, 
Answer'd  their  cries,  '  my  daughter'  and  '  my 

wife.' 

Brutus,  who  pluck'd  the  knife  from  Lucrece' 

side. 
Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  woe, 
Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride. 
Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  his  folly's  show. 
He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  silly  jeering  idiots  are  with  kings, 
For  sportive  words,and  uttering  foolish  things. 

But  now  he  throws  that  shallow  habit  by, 
Wherein  deep  policy  did  liim  disguise  ; 
And  arm'd  his  long-hid  wits  advisedly, 
To  check  the  tears  in  CoUatinus'  eyes. 
'  Thou  wronged  lord  of  Rome,'  quoth  he,  'arise ; 
Let  my  unsounded  self,  suppos'd  a  fool, 
Now  set  thy  long-experienc'd  wit  to  school. 

'  Why,  Collatine,  is  woe  the  cure  for  woe? 

Do  wounds  help  wounds,  or  grief  help  grievous 
deeds  ? 

Is  it  revenge  to  give  thyself  a  blow. 

For  his  foul  act  by  whom  thy  fair  wife  bleeds  ? 

Such  childish  humour  from  weak  minds  pro- 
ceeds : 
Thy  wretched  wife  mistook  the  matter  so. 
To  slay  herself,  that  should  have  slain  her 
foe. 

'  Courageous  Roman,  do  not  steep  thy  heart 
In  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentations. 
But  kneel  with  me,  and  help  to  bear  tliy  part. 
To  rouse  our  Roman  gods  with  invocations, 
That  they  will  suft'er  these  abominations, 
(Since  Rome  herself  in  them  doth  stand  dis- 

grac'd,) 
By  our  strong  arms  from  forth  her  fair  streets 
chas'd. 

"  Too  late — too  recently. 
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'  Now,  by  the  Capitol  that  we  adore, 

Aiul  by  tliis  chaste  blood  so  unjustly  stain'd, 

By  heaven's  fair  sun  that  breeds  the  fat  earth's 

store, 

By  all  our  country  rights  in  Rome  maintain'd, 

And  by  chaste  Lucrece'  soul  that  late  com- 

plain'd* 

Her  wrongs  to  us,  and  by  this  bloody  knife. 

We  will  revenge  the  death  of  this  true  wife.' 

This  said,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  liis  breast, 
And  kiss'd  the  fatal  knife  to  end  his  vow ; 
And  to  liis  protestation  urg'd  the  rest, 


*  Complaiii'd  was  formerly  used  without  a  subjoined  pre- 
position. 
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Who,  wondering  at  liim,  did  his  words  allow  :° 

Then  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow ; 

And  that  deep  vow  which  Brutus  made  before, 

He  doth  again  repeat,  and  that  they  swore. 

When  they  had  sworn  to  this  advised  doom, 
They  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Lucrece  thence  ; 
To  show  her  bleeding  body  thorough  Rome, 
And  so  to  publish  Tarquin's  foul  offence : 
Which  being  done  with  speedy  diligence, 
The  Roman's  plausibly  ••  did  give  consent 
To  Tarquin's  everlasting  banishment.    ■  ' ' 


a  AUov* — approve, 
b  Plausibly — with  expressions  of  a; 
tion.     Plausivcly,  applausively. 
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TO 

THE  ONLY  BEGETTER  OF  THESE  ENSUING  SONNETS, 
Mr.  W.  H., 

ALLHAPPINESS, 

AND 

THAT   ETERNITY   PROMISED    BY   OUR    EVER- LIVING   POET, 

WISHETH 

THE    WELL-WISHING    ADVENTURER 
IN    SETTIKG   FORTH, 

T.  T. 


SONNETS. 


From  fairest  creatures  we  desire  increase, 
That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die, 
But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease, 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory : 
But  thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Feed'st  thy  light's  flame  with  self-substantial 

fuel, 
Making  a  famine  where  abundance  lies, 
Thyself  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament, 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring. 
Within  tliine  own  bud  buriest  thy  content. 
And,  tender  churl,  mak'st  waste  in  niggarding. 
Pity  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be, 
To  eat  the  world's  due,  by  the  grave  and 
thee. 


When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field. 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gaz'd  on  now, 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed,*  of  small  worth  held : 
Then  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies, 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days  ; 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep  sunken  eyes, 
Were  an  all-eating  shame  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserv'd  thy  beauty's  use, 
If  thou  couldst  answer — 'This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse — ' 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine  ! 
This  were  to  be  new-made  when  thou  art  old. 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it 
cold. 

»  W^uerf— garment. 
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Look  in  thy  glass,  and  tell  the  face  thou  viewest, 
Now  is  the  time  that  face  should  form  another  ; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest, 
Thou   dost  beguile   the  world,  unbless   some 

mother. 
For  where  is  she  so  fair  whose  unear'd  *  womb 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry? 
Or  who  is  he  so  fond ''  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  self-love,  to  stop  posterity? 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime  : 
So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see. 
Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time. 
But  if  thou  live,  remember'd  not  to  be. 
Die  single,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee. 


Unthrifty  loveliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  legacy  ? 
"Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lend, 
And  being  frank  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  give  ? 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  suras,  yet  canst  not  live  ? 
For  having  traffic  with  thyself  alone. 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive. 
Then  how,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone, 
What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave  ? 
The  unus'd  beauty  must  be  tomb'd  with  thee, 
Which,  used,  lives  thy  executor  to  be. 


Those  hours  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 
The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell, 
Will  play  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same. 
And  that  unfair "=  which  fairly  doth  excel; 
For  never- resting  time  leads  summer  on 
To  hideous  winter,  and  confounds  him  there  ; 
Sap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite 

gone. 
Beauty  o'ersnow'd,  and  bareness  everywhere  : 
Then,  were  not  summer's  distillation  left, 
A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass. 
Beauty's  efi"ect  with  beauty  were  bereft. 
Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was. 

But  flowers  distill'd,  though  they  with  winter 
meet, 

Leese'^  but  their  show;  their  substance  still 
lives  sweet. 


Unear'd— mploughed.  i>  Fond— fooUsh. 

Unfair — a  verb — deprive  of  fairness,  of  beauty. 
Leese — loose. 
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Then  let  not  winter's  ragged  hand  deface 
In  thee  thy  summer,  ere  thou  be  distill'd : 
Make  sweet  some  phial ;  treasure  thou  some  place 
With  beauty's  treasure,  ere  it  be  self-kill'd. 
That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury. 
Which  happies"  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan  ; 
That 's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee. 
Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one ; 
Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art. 
If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigur'd  thee  : 
Then  what  could  death  do  if  thou  shoulds  t  depart. 
Leaving  thee  living  in  posterity? 

Be  not  self-will'd,  for  thou  art  much  too  fair 
To  be  Death's  conquest,  and  make  worms  thine 
heir. 


Lo,  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight, 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty ; 
And  having  climb'd  the  steep-up  heavenly  hill, 
Resembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age, 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still. 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgi-image ; 
But  when  from  high-most  pitch,  with  weary  car, 
Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  from  the  day. 
The  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way: 
So  thou,  thyself  outgoing  in  thy  noon, 
Unlook'd  on  diest,  unless  thou  get  a  son. 


Music  to  hear,  whyhear'st  thou  music  sadly  ?'' 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  lov'st  thou  that  which  thou  receiv'st  not 

gladly? 
Or  else  receiv'st  with  pleasure  thine  annoy? 
If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds, 
By  unions  married,  do  offend  thine  ear. 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
In  singleness  the  pai-ts  that  thou  shouldst  bear. 
Mark  how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another. 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering  ; " 
Resembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother, 
Who,  all  in  one,  one  pleasing  note  do  sing  : 

Whose  speechless  song,  being  many,  seeming- 
one. 

Sings  this  to  thee, '  thou  single  wilt  prove  none.' 


a  Happies — makes  happy. 

b  Maione  thus  explains  this  passage:—"  O  thou  whom  to 
hear  is  music,  why  hear'st  thou,"  &c. 

■=  If  two  strings  are  tuned  in  perfect  unison,  and  one  only 
is  struck,  a  very  sensible  vibration  takes  place  in  the  other. 
This  is  called  sympathetic  vibration. 


SONNETS. 


Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye 

That  thou  eonsum'st  thyself  in  single  life  ? 

Ah !  if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die, 

The  world  will  wail  thee,   like  a   makeless^ 

wife  : 
The  world  will  be  thy  widow,  and  still  weep 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind, 
When  every  private  Avidow  well  may  keep, 
By  children's   eyes,    her  husband's   shape   in 

mind. 
Look,  what  an  unthrift  in  the  world  doth  spend 
Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  the  world  enjoys  it ; 
But  beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end, 
And  kept  unus'd,  the  user  so  destroys  it. 
No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits, 
That  on  himself  such  murderous  shame  com- 
mits. 


For  shame !  deny  that  thou  bear'st  love  to  any. 
Who  for  thyself  art  so  unprovident. 
Grant  if  thou  wilt  thou  art  belov'd  of  many. 
But  that  thou  none  lov'st  is  most  evident ; 
For  thou  art  so  possess'd  with  murderous  hate, 
That  'gainst  thyself  thou  stick'st  not  to  con- 
spire, 
Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate, 
Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 
O  change  thy  thought,  that  I  may  change  my 

mind ! 
Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodg'd  than  gentle  love  ? 
Be,  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind. 
Or  to  thyself,  at  least,  kind-hearted  prove  ; 
Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me. 
That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee. 


As  fast  as  thou  shalt  wane,  so  fast  thou  grow'st 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  which  thou  departest ; 
And  that  fresh  blood  which  youngly  thou  be- 

stow'st, 
Thou  mayst  call  thine,  when  thou  from  youth 

convertest. 
Herein  lives  wisdom,  beauty,  and  increase  ; 
Without  this  folly,  age,  and  cold  decay : 
If  all  were  minded  so  the  times  should  cease. 
And  threescore  years  would  make  the  world 

away. 
Let  those  whom  Nature  hath  not  made  for  store. 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish : 


i  Makeless—maXeless.     Make  and  mate  are  synonymous  in 
our  elder  writers. 


Look  whom  she  best  endow'd,  she  gave  thee 

more  ; 
Which  bounteous  gift  thou  shouldst  in  bounty 
cherish ; 
She  carv'd  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby 
Thou  should'st  print  more,  nor  let  that  copy 
die. 


When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time, 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night ; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime, 
And  sable  curls,  all"  silver'd  o'er  with  white ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves. 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard  ; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make, 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go, 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake. 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow  ; 

And  nothing  'gainst  Time's  scythe  can  make 
defence 

Save  breed,  to  brave  him  when  he  takes  thee 
hence. 


O  that  you  were  yourself !  but,  love,  you  are 
No  longer  yours  than  you  yourself  here  live : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare. 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give. 
So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease 
Find  no  determination  :  then  you  were 
Yourself  again,  after  yourself's  decease, 
When  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  should 

bear. 
Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay, 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter's  day, 
And  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  cold  ? 

O  !  none  but  uuthrifts: — Dear  my  love,  you 
know 

You  had  a  father  ;  let  your  son  say  so. 


Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck ; 
And  yet  methinks  I  have  astronomy, 
But  not  to  tell  of  good  or  evil  luck, 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  season's  quality : 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell, 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind, 
Or  say  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well. 
By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find : 

»  A/l.    The  original  has  or. 
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But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive, 
And  (constant  stars)  in  them  I  read  such  art, 
As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive, 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst  convert : 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate. 
Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and  date. 

XV. 

When  I  consider  every  thing  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment, 
That  this  huge  state  presenteth  nought  but 

shows 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment ; 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase, 
Cheered  and  check'd  even  by  the  selfsame  sky ; 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease. 
And  wear  then*  brave  state  out  of  memory ; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight, 
Where  wasteful  time  debateth  with  decay, 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night ; 
And,  all  in  war  with  Time,  for  love  of  you, 
As  he  takes  from  you,  I  engraft  you  new. 


But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 
Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant,  Time  ? 
And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 
With  means  more   blessed   than  my    barren 

rhyme  ? 
Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours  ; 
And  many  maiden  gardens,  yet  unset, 
With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  your"  living 

flowers. 
Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit :  i* 
So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repau-, 
Which  this,  Time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen. 
Neither  in  inward  worth,  nor  outward  fair,  "^ 
Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 

To  give  away  yourself  keeps  yourself  still ; 

And  you  must  live,  drawn  by  your  own  sweet 
skill. 


Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come. 
If  it  were  fill'd  with  your  most  high  deserts  ? 
Though  yet.  Heaven  knows,  it  is  but  as  a  tomb 
Which  hides  your  life,  and  shows  not  half  your 

parts. 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes. 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces, 

"  Your.  The  ordinary  reading  is  you,  Malone  conceiving 
that  your  in  the  original  is  an  error  of  the  press. 

"°  Counterfeit— portrait. 

<=  Fair— hea.uty.  The  word  is  used  in  tlie  same  sense  in 
the  18th  Sonnet. 


The  age  to  come  would  say,  tliis  poet  lies, 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touch'd  earthly 

faces. 
So  should  my  papers,  yellow'd  with  their  age. 
Be  scorn'd,  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than 

tongue ; 
And  your  true  rights  be  term'd  a  poet's  rage, 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song  : 
But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time, 
You  should  live  twice; — in  it,  and  in  my 

rhyme. 

XVIII. 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  ? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate  : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date  : 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven^  shines, 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd  ; 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines. 
By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  un- 

trimm'd;*" 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade, 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 
Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wander'st  in  his  shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest ; 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see. 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

XIX. 

Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws, 
And  make  the  eartli  devour  her  own  sweet 

brood ; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger's  jaws. 
And  burn  the  long-liv'd  phoenix  in  her  blood  ; 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons,  as  thou  fleet'st. 
And  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world,  and  all  her  fading  sweets ; 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime  : 
O  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love's  fair  brow, 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow, 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 

Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time :    despite  thy 
wrong. 

My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 

XX. 

A  woman's  face,  with  nature's  own  hand  painted. 
Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion; 
A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 
With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  women's  fashion ; 

"  So  in  Richard  II. : — 

"When  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world." 
>>   Unlrimm'd — undccoratcd. 
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An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in 

rolling, 
Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth  ; 
A  man  in  hue,  all  hues  in  liis  controlling. 
Which  steals  men's  eyes,  and  women's  souls 

amazeth. 
And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created ; 
Till  Nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a-doting. 
And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated, 
By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 
But  since  she  prick'd  thee  out  for  women's 

pleasure. 
Mine  be  thy  love,  and  thy  love's  use  their 
treasure. 


So  is  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  muse, 
Stirr'd  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse  ; 
Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use. 
And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse ; 
Making  a  couplement*  of  proud  compare. 
With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich 

gems. 
With  April's  first-born  flowers,  and  all  things 

rare 
That  heaven's  air  in  his  huge  rondure  ^  hems. 
O  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write. 
And  then  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fair 
As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so  bright 
As  those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  air : 
Let  them  say   more  that  like  of   hearsay 

well; 
I  will  not  praise,  that  purpose  not  to  sell. 


My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old, 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date  ; 
But  when  in  thee  time's  furrows  I  behold. 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate. 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart. 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  in  me  ; 
How  can  I  then  be  elder  than  thou  art  ? 
O  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  so  wary, 
As  I  not  for  myself  but  for  thee  will ; 
Bearing  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ill. 

Presume  not  on   thy  heart  when  mine   is 
slain ; 

Thou   gav'st  me  thine,  not   to   give  back 
again. 

1  Couplement — union.    So  in  Spenser : 

"  Allied  with  bands  of  mutual  couplement." 
*>  Rondure — circumference. 


As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage. 
Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part. 
Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage, 
Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  his  own 

heart ; 
So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say 
The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite, 
And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  decay, 
O'ercharg'd  with  burthen  of  mine  own  love's 

might. 
O  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast; 
Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  recompence 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more 
express' d. 
O  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ : 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  fine  wit. 


Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath 

stell'd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table^  of  my  heart ; 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  't  is  held, 
And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art. 
For  through  the  painter  must  you  see  his  skill, 
To  find  where  your  true  image  pictur'd  lies, 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still. 
That  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine  eyes. 
N  0  w  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have  done ; 
Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for 

me 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the 

sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee  ; 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art, 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the 
heart. 


Let  those  who  are  in  favour  with  their  stars. 
Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast, 
Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 
Unlook'd  for  joy  in  that  I  honour  most. 
Great  princes'  favourites  their  fair  leaves  spread 
But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye  ; 
And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried, 
For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 

•^  Table— &o  in  All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well  :— 
"  'T  was  pretty,  though  a  plague 
To  see  him  every  hour ;   to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 
In  our  heart's  table." 
Table,  though  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  a   picture, 
more  commonly  means  the  tabular  surface  upon  which  a 
picture  is  painted. 
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The  painful  warrior  famoused  for  fight,* 
After  a  thousand  victories  once  foil'd, 
Is  from  the  book  of  honour  razed  quite, 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toil'd : 
Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  belov'd 
Where  I  may  not  remove,  nor  be  remov'd. 

XXVI. 

Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 
Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit. 
To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage, 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit. 
Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 
May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting  words   to 

show  it ; 
But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 
In  thy  soul's  thought,  all  naked,  will  bestow  it : 
Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  by  moving, 
Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect, 
And  puts  apparel  on  my  tatter'd  loving. 
To  show  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect : 
Then  may  I  dare  to  boast  how  I  do  love  thee, 
TiU  then,  not  show  my  head  where   thou 
mayst  prove  me. 


"  Fight.  The  original  has  worth.  Theobald,  who  saw 
that  the  alternate  rhyme  is  invariably  preserved  in  the  other 
Sonnets,  proposed  to  make  one  of  two  changes ;  to  rea.AJight 
instead  of  worth,  or  forth  instead  of  quite.  We  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  either  change ;  but  as  the  first  has  been 
adopted  in  all  modern  editions  we  will  not  attempt  to  disturb 
the  received  reading,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  some  error 
is  involved  in  the  original. 


Weary  with  toil,  I  haste  me  to  my  bed. 
The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tir'd ; 
But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head. 
To  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work  's  ex- 

pir'd: 
For  then  my  thoughts  (from  far  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee, 
And  keep  my  drooping  eyelids  open  wide, 
Looking  on  darkness  which  the  blind  do  see  : 
Save  that  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view. 
Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night. 
Makes  black  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  face 
new. 

Lo,  thus,  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my 
mind. 

For  thee,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  find. 


How  can  I  then  return  in  happy  plight. 
That  am  debarr'd  the  benefit  of  rest  ? 
When  day's  oppression  is  not  eas'd  by  night, 
But  day  by  night  and  night  by  day  oppress'd  ? 
And  each,  though  enemies  to  cither's  reign. 
Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me, 
The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
How  far  I  toil,  still  farther  off  from  thee. 
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I  tell  the  day,  to  please  him,  thou  art  bright. 
And  dost  him  grace  when  clouds  do  blot  the 

heaven : 
So  flatter  1  the  swart-complexion'd  night ; 
When  sparkling  stars  twire"  not,  thou  gild'st 
the  even. 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer, 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  grief's  length 
seem  strono^er. 


When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 
And  trouble  deaf  Heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featur'd  like  him, like  him  with  friends  possess'd, 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  think  on  thee, — and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's 

gate;b 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd  such  wealth 

brings, 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with 

kings. 


When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  times' 

waste : 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unus'd  to  flow. 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless*^ 

night. 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since  cancell'd  woe, 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish'd  sight.'' 


a  Twire.  Malone  proposed  to  read  tivirl,  and  Steevens 
conjectured  that  twire  means  quire.  Gifford,  in  a  note  upon 
Ben  Jonson's  'Sad  Shepherd,'  explains  that  in  the  passage 
before  us  the  meaning  is  "  when  the  stars  do  not  gleam  or 
appear  at  intervals."  He  adds,  "  Twire  should  not  have 
been  suffered  to  grow  obsolete,  for  we  have  no  word  now  in 
use  that  can  take  its  place,  or  be  considered  as  precisely  sy- 
nonymous with  it  in  sense:  leer  and  twinkle  are  merely 
shades  of  it."  Gifford  quotes  several  passages  from  Jonson 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion. 
But  there  are  four  lines  in  Drayton's  'Polyolbion'  which 
contain  a  parallel  use  of  the  word : — 
"  Suppose  'twixt  noon  and  night  the  sun  is  half-way  wrought, 

('JTie  shadows  to  be  large,  by  his  descending  brought,) 

Who  with  a  fervent  eye  looks  through  the  twiring  glades, 

And  his  dispersed  rays  coramixeth  with  the  shades." 

•>  See  Cymbeline,  Illustrations  of  Act  ii. 

*=  Dateless — endless — having  no  certain  time  of  expiration. 

d  If  we  understand  expense  to  be  used  as  analogous  to 
passing  away,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  line.  What  we 
expend  is  gone  from  us ;  and  so  the  poet  moans  the  expense 
of  many  a  vanished  sight.  Malone  thinks  that  sight  is  used 
for  sigh;  but  this  is  certainly  a  very  strained  conjecture. 

POE.MS.  K 


Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone. 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan, 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend. 
All  losses  are  restor'd,  and  sorrows  end. 

XXXI. 

Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts, 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead  ; 
And  there  reigns  love  and  all  love's  loving  parts, 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  buried. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious*  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  from  mine  eye. 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  remov'd,  that  hidden  in  thee  lie  ! 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live. 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone, 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give  j 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone  : 
Their  images  I  lov'd  I  view  in  thee, 
And  thou  (all  they)  hast  all  the  all  of  me. 


If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day. 
When  that  churl  Deatli  my  bones  with  dust  shall 

cover. 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover, 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time ; 
And  though  they  be  outstripp'd  by  every  pen, 
Reserve''  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme. 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
O  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought ! 
'  Had  my  friend's  muse  grown  with  this  grow- 
ing age, 
A  dearer  bu-th  than  this  his  love  had  brought, 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage  : 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove, 
Theirs  for  their  style  I  '11  read,  his  for  his  love.' 

XXXIII. 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green. 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchymy  ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack"  on  his  celestial  face, 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide. 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace : 


^  Obsequious — funereal. 

b  Reserve — the  same  as  preserve.    In  Pericles  we  have — 
'•  Reserve  that  excellent  complexion." 

^  Rack.  Tooke,  in  his  full  discussion  of  the  meaning  of 
this  word  ('Diversions  of  Purley,'  Part  II.,  Chap.  IV.), 
holds  that  rack  means  "merely  that  which  is  reeked i"  and 
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Even  so  my  sun  one  early  morn  did  shine 
Witli  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow  ; 
But  out!  alack !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine, 
The  region  cloud  hath  niask'd  him  from  me  now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth ; 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's 
sun  staineth." 

XXXIV. 

Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day. 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  cloak, 
To  let  base  clouds  o'ertake  me  in  my  way, 
Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke  ? 
^T  is  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou 

break. 
To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face, 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak, 
That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  dis- 
grace: 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief ; 
Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss : 
The  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 
To  him  that  bears  the  strong  offence's  cross.'' 
Ah!  but  those  teai's  are  pearl  which  thy  love 

sheds, 
And  they  are  rich,  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. 

XXXV. 

No  more  be  griev'd  at  that  which  thou  hast 

done: 
Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud  ; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun, 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this. 
Authorising  thy  trespass  with  compare. 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss,"^ 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are  : 
For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense, 
(Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate,) 
And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence  : 
Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate, 
That  I  an  accessory  needs  must  be 
To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourly  robs  from  me. 


that  in  all  the  instances  of  its  use  by  Shakspere  the  word 
signifies  vapour.     He   illustrates   the  passage  before  us  by 
quoting  the  lines  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  where  the 
Prince  in  some  degree  justifies  his  course  of  profligacy  : — 
"Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun. 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  ckmds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world. 
That  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself. 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wonder'd  at. 
By  breaking  through  the/ozti  aTid  ugly  mists 
Of  vapours,  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him." 
"■  Stain  and  staineth  are  here  used  with  the  signification  of 
a  verb  neuter.     Suns  of  the  world  may  be  stained  as  heaven's 
sun  is  stained. 

t"  Cross.    The  original  has  loss — evidently  a  mistake.     Ma- 
lone  substituted  cross. 

■^  Amiss— iimXi. 
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XXXVI. 

Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain. 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one : 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain. 
Without  thy  help,  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect, 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable"  spite. 
Which  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect, 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight. 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee. 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame  ; 
Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honour  me. 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name  : 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort. 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

XXXVII. 

As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 
To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth. 
So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest •*  spite, 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth  ; 
For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit, 
Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more. 
Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 
I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store  : 
So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despis'd. 
Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance 

give, 
That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  suffic'd, 
And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 

Look  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee  ; 

This  wish  I  have;  then  ten  times  happy  me! 

XXXVIII. 

How  can  my  muse  want  subject  to  invent, 
While  thou  dost  breathe,  that  pour'st  into  my 

verse 
Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 
For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse  ? 
O,  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me 
Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy  sight ; 
For  who 's  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee. 
When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light  ? 
Be  thou  the  tenth  muse,  ten  times  more  in  worth 
Than  those  old  nine  which  rhymers  invocate  ; 
And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 
Eternal  numbers  to  outlive  long  date. 

If  my  slight  muse  do  please  these  curious 
days. 

The  pain  be  mine,  but  thine  shall  be  the 
praise. 


Separable — separating. 
Dearest.    So  in  Hamlet : — 

"  Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  Heaven!" 


SONNETS. 


O,  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sing, 
When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me  ? 
What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  bring? 
And  what  is 't  but  mine  own,  when  I  praise  thee  ? 
Even  for  this  let  us  divided  Uve, 
And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one, 
That  by  this  separation  I  may  give 
That  due  to  thee,  which  thou  deserv'st  alone. 
0  absence,  what  a  torment  wouldst  thou  prove, 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love, 
(Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth  de- 
ceive,) 

And  that  thou  teachest  how  to  make  one 
twain, 

By  praising  liim  here,  who  doth  hence  remain ! 

XL. 

Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yea,  take  them  all ; 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst  before? 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  maysttrue  love  call ; 
All  mine  was  thine,  before  thou  hadst  this  more. 
Then  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  receivest, 
I  cannot  blame  thee  for  *  my  love  thou  usest ; 
But  yet  be  blam'd,  if  thou  thyself  deceivest 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  refusest. 
I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief. 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty  ; 
And  yet,  love  knows,  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong,  than  hate's  known  injury. 
Lascivious  grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shows, 
Kill  me  with  spites ;  yet  we  must  not  be  foes. 

XLI. 

Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart, 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  well  befits, 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won. 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assail'd  ; 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevail'd  ? 
Ah  me !  but  yet  thou  mightst  my  seat  forbear, 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth, 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  two-fold  truth ; 
Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee, 
Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me. 

XLII. 

That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief, 
And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  lov'd  her  dearly ; 

a  For  here  signifies  because. 


That  she  hath  tliee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 
A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 
Loving  offenders,  tlius  I  Avill  excuse  ye  : — 
Tliou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  knew'st  I  love 

her ; 
And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me, 
Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her. 
If  I  lose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain, 
And,  losing  her,  my  friend  hath  found  that  loss; 
Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain, 
And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross  : 

But  here 's  the  joy ;  my  friend  and  I  are  one  ; 

Sweet  flattery !  then  she  loves  but  me  alone. 


When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see, 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected ;  ^ 
But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee. 
And,  darkly  bright,  are  bright  in  dark  directed ; 
Then  thou  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make 

bright, 
How  would  thy  shadow's  form  form  happy  show 
To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light, 
When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so ! 
How  would  (I  say)  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day, 
When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay  ? 
All  days  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee, 
And  nights,   bright  days,  when  dreams  do 
show  thee  me.'' 


If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought. 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way  ; 
For  then,  despite  of  space,  I  would  be  brought 
From  limits  far  remote,  where  thou  dost  stay. 
No  matter  then,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  remov'd  from  thee. 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land. 
As  soon  as  think  the  place  where  he  would  be. 
But  ah !  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  thought, 
To  leaplargelengthsof  mileswhenthou  artgone, 
But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought, '^ 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan  ; 
Receiving  nought  by  elements  so  slow 
But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  cither's  woe  : 


'  Unrespected—xyaregaiAGd.        b  Thee  me~Vhee  to  me. 

"  A  passage  in  Henry  V.  explains  this  :— "  He  is  pure  air 
and  fire;  and  the  dull  elements  of  earth  and  water  never 
appear  in  him."  The  thought  is  continued  in  the  first 
line  of  the  45th  Sonnet,  in  which  Sonnet  we  also  find  "  My 
life  being  made  of  four."  This  was  the  theory  of  life  in 
Shakspere's  time ;  and  Sir  Toby,  in  Twelfth  Night,  speaks 
learnedly  when  he  says,  "  Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the 
four  elements?"  Shakspere,  however,  somewhat  laughs  at 
the  theory  when  he  makes  Sir  Andrew  reply,  "  Faith,  so  they 
say,  but  I  think  it  rather  consists  of  eating  and  drinking." 
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XLV. 

The  other  two,  slight  air  and  purging  fire, 
Are  both  with  thee,  wlierever  I  abide  ; 
The  first  my  thought,  the  other  my  desire, 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide. 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee, 
My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinksdown  to  death,oppress'd  with  melancholy ; 
Until  life's  composition  be  recur'd 
By  those  swift  messengers  return'd  from  thee, 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assur'd 
Of  thy  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me  : 
This  told,  I  joy  ;  but  then  no  longer  glad, 
I  send  them  back  again,  and  straight  grow  sad. 

XLVI. 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war, 
How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight ; 
Mine  eye  my  heart  thy "  picture's  sight  would 

bar. 
My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right. 
My  heart  doth  plead  that  thou  in  liim  dost  lie, 
(A  closet  never  pierc'd  with  crystal  eyes,) 
But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny. 
And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  lies. 
To  'cide ''  tins  title  is  impannelled 
A  questc  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart ; 
And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 
The  clear  eye's  moiety,**  and  the  dear  heart's 
part: 
As  thus ;  mine  eye's  due  is  thine  outward  part, 
And  my  heart's  right  thine  inward  love  of 
heart. 

XLVII. 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took, 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other : 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famish'd  for  a  look, 
Or  heart  in  love  with  sighs  himself  doth  smother, 
With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast. 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart : 
Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest, 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part : 
So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love. 
Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me  ; 
For  thou  not  farther  than  my  thoughts  canst 

move, 
And  I  am  still  with  them,  and  they  with  thee  ; 

"  Thy.  The  original  has /tor  y  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  same  typographical  error  occurs  four  times  in  this  one 
Sonnet — a  pretty  convincing  proof  that  no  competent  or 
authorised  person  superintended  the  publication.  Errors  of 
tliis  sort  are  very  frequent  in  the  original ;  but  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  notice  them  when  there  can  be  no 
doulit  of  the  meaning. 

•>  'Cidc  Malone  explains  that  this  is  a  contraction  of  dc- 
c'ulc.     The  original  reads  side. 

''  Qursl — inquest  or  jury.  i  Moiety — portion. 
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Or  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight 
Awakes  my  heart  to  heart's  and  eye's  delight.- 

XLVITI. 

How  careful  was  I  when  I  took  my  way, 
Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thrust, 
That,  to  mj'  use,  it  might  unused  stay 
From  hands  of  falsehood,  in  sure  wards  of  trust ! 
But  thou,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are. 
Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief, 
Thou,  best  of  dearest,  and  mine  only  care, 
Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thief. 
Thee  have  I  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest. 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  feel  thou  art, 
Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast, 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  mayst  come  and 
part; 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stolen  I  fear. 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear." 

XLIX. 

Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come, 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 
Whenas''  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
Call'd  to  that  audit  by  advis'd  respects  ; 
Against  that  time,  when  thou  shalt  strangely 

pass, 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye, 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was, 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity ; 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  <=  me  here 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert. 
And  this  ray  hand  against  myself  uprear. 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part : 

To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of 
laws, 

Since,  why  to  love,  I  can  allege  no  cause. 

L. 

How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way, 
When  what  I  seek — my  weary  travel's  end — 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
'  Thus  far  the  miles  are  measur'd  from  thy 

friend !' 
The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe, 
Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  weight  in  me. 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  lov'd  not  speed,  being  made  from  thee : 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide, 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan, 
More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side  ; 
For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my  mind, 
My  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind. 

»  The  same  thought  is  in  Venus  and  Adonis : — 
"  Rich  preys  make  true  men  thieves." 
i>  /rAcnas— when.  "^  Ensconce — fortify. 
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Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence 
Of  my  dull  bearer,  Avhen  from  thee  I  speed  : 
From  where  tliou  art  Avhy  should  I  haste  me 

thence  ? 
Till  I  return,  of  postmg  is  no  need, 
O  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find, 
When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slow? 
Then  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the  wind; 
In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know : 
Then  can  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace  ; 
Therefore  desire,  of  perfect  love  being  made. 
Shall  neigh  (no  dull  flesh)  in  his  fiery  race  ; 
But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade  ; 
Since  from  thee  going  he  went  wilful  slow. 
Towards  thee  I  '11  run,  and  give  him  leave  to 

go- 


So  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 
Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-locked  treasure. 
The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey, 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 
Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare, " 
Since  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set, 


Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are. 
Or  captain  a  jewels  in  the  carcanet.  '• 
So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you,  as  my  chest, 
Or  as  the  wardi'obe  which  the  robe  doth  hide. 
To  make  some  special  instant  special-blest, 
By  new  unfolding  his  imprison'd  pride. 

Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives  scope. 
Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lack'd,  to  hope. 

LIII. 

What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made. 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend  ? 
Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one's  shade, 
And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 
Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit*^ 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you  ; 
On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set, 
And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new  : 
Speak  of  the  spring,  and  foizon  of  the  year ;  '^ 
The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  show. 
The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear, 
And  you  in  every  blessed  shape  we  know. 
In  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part, 
But  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  constant 
heart. 


[  Broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry.'] 


»  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  thought  in  Henry    IV., 
Part  I.  :— 

"  My  state. 
Seldom  but  sumptuous,  show'd  like  a  feast, 
And  won  by  rareness  much  solemnity." 


="  Captain— used  adjectirely  for  chief. 
^  Carcanet — necklace. 
"=  Counterfeit — portrait. 

d  Foizon  is  plenty ;  andthe  foiwn  of  the  i/ear  is  the  antumn, 
or  plentiful  season. 
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O  how  mucb  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem, 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give ! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-blooms"  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  dis- 
closes : 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show, 
They  live  unwoo'd,  and  unrespected  fade ; 
Die  to  themselves.     Sweet  roses  do  not  so  ; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made : 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 
When  that  shall  fade,  by  ^  verse  distils  your 
truth. 

LV. 

Not  marble,  not  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme ; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  unswept  stone,  besmear'd  with  sluttish 

time. 
When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn, 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry. 
Nor  Mars  liis  sword  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall 

burn 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth ;  your  praise  shall  still  find 

room, 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise, 
You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 

LVI. 

Sweet  love,  renew  thy  force ;  be  it  not  said, 
Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  appetite, 
Which  but  to-day  by  feeding  is  allay'd, 
To-morrow  sharpen'd  in  his  former  might : 
So,  love,  be  thou  ;  although  to-day  thou  fill 
Thy  hungry  eyes,  even  till  they  wink  with 

fulness. 
To-morrow  see  again,  and  do  not  kill 
The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dulness. 
Let  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 
Which  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted-new 
Come  daily  to  the  banks,  that,  when  they  see 
Return  of  love,  more  blest  may  be  the  view  ; 
Or  call  it  winter,  which,  being  full  of  care, 
Makes  summer's  welcome  thrice  more  wish'd, 
more  rare. 

a  Canker-hlooms^ihe  flowers  of  the  canker  or  dog-rose, 
b  Bi/.    The  word  of  the  original  is  altered  by  Malone  to 
mi/.    The  change  is  certainly  not  wanted. 
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Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  ? 
I  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend, 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour, 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  you, 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour, 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu ; 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought 
Where  you  may  be,  or  your  affairs  suppose. 
But,  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  nought, 
Save,  where  you  are  how  happy  you  make  those : 
So  true  a  fool  is  love,  that  in  your  will 
(Though  you  do  anything)  he  thinks  no  ill. 

LVI  II. 

That  God  forbid,  that  made  me  first  your  slave, 
I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  plea- 
sure, 
Or  at  your  hand  the  account  of  hours  to  crave, 
Being  your  vassal,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure ! 
O,  let  me  suffer  (being  at  your  beck) 
The  imprison'd  absence  of  your  liberty. 
And  patience,  tame  to  suff'erance,  bide  each  check 
Without  accusing  you  of  injury. 
Be  where  you  list ;  your  charter  is  so  strong, 
That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time  : 
Do  what  you  will,  to  you  it  doth  belong 
Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 

I  am  to  Avait,  though  waiting  so  be  hell ; 

Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well. 

LIX. 

If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that  which  is 
Hath  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  beguil'd. 
Which  labouring  for  invention  bear  amiss 
The  second  burthen  of  a  former  child ! 
O,  that  record  could  with  a  backward  look, 
Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun. 
Show  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book. 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done  ! 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame ; 
AVhether  we  are  mended,  or  whe'r='  better  they, 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
O !  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise. 


Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled 

shore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 

"  fKAe')-— whether. 
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Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  be- 
fore, 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light," 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown'd, 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight, 
And  Time,  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 
And  delves  the  parallels''  in  beauty's  brow  ; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth. 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow. 
And  yet,  to  times  in  hope,  my  verse  shall 

stand. 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

LXI. 

Is  it  thy  will  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night  ? 
Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken, 
While  shadows,  like  to  thee,  do  mock  my  sight  ? 
Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 
So  far  from  home,  into  my  deeds  to  pry  ; 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me. 
The  scope  and  tenor  of  thy  jealousy  ? 
O  no  !  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  great; 
It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake ; 
Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat. 
To  play  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake  : 

For  thee  watch  I,  whUst  thou  dost  wake 
elsewhere. 

From  me  far  off,  with  others  all- too-near. 


Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye, 
And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part  j 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy, 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Methinks  no  face  so  gracious'  is  as  mine, 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account. 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define, 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 
But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 
Beated'^  and  chopp'd  with  tann'd  antiquity, 
Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read, 
Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity. 

'T  is  thee  (myself)  that  for  myself  I  praise. 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days. 


a  Main  of  light.  As  the  main  of  waters  would  signify  the 
great  body  of  waters,  so  the  7nain  of  light  signifies  the  mass 
or  flood  of  light,  into  which  a  new-bom  child  is  launched. 

b  Parallels.  We  have  exactly  the  same  idea  in  the  2nd 
Sonnet: 

"When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow. 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field." 

«  Gracious — ^beautiful. 

d  Seated.  So  in  the  old  copy;  and  it  has  been  followed 
by  Malone.  He  suggests  that  the  true  word  may  be  bated  ; 
but  he  receives  heated  as  the  participle  of  the  verb  to  beat. 


LXIII. 

Against  my  love  shall  be,  as  I  am  now. 

With  Time's  injurious  hand  crush'd  and  o'erworn  ; 

When  hours  have  drain'd  his  blood,  and  fiU'd 

liis  brow 
With  lines  and  wrinkles ;  when  his  youthful 

morn 
Hath  travell'd  on  to  age's  steepy  night  ;* 
And  all  those  beauties,  whereof  now  he  's  king, 
Are  vanishing  or  vanish'd  out  of  sight. 
Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring ; 
For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 
Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife, 
That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 
My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life. 
His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen, 
And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them,  still  green. 

LXIV. 

When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defac'd 
The  rich-proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-ras'd, 
And  brass  eternal,  slave  to  mortal  rage ; 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore. 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  wat'ry  main, 
Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with  store ; 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay ; 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate — 
That  time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 

This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot 
choose 

But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

XXV. 

Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless 

sea, 
But  sad  mortality  o'ersways  their  power. 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea. 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 
O,  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 
Agamst  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days, 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout. 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  time  decays  ? 
O  fearful  meditation !  where,  alack ! 
Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  lie 

hid?" 


»  Steepy  night.  It  has  been  proposed  to  read  sleepy  night; 
but  in  the  7th  Sonnet  we  have  the  same  notion  of  man 
climbing  up  the  hill  of  age ;  and  here  the  idea  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  antithesis  of  mor7i  and  night. 

b  In  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Ulysses  says— 

"Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
In  which  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion." 
Time's  chest  and  Time's  wallet  are  the  same ;  they  are  the 
depositories  of  what  was  once  great  and  beautiful,  passed 
away,  perished,  and  forgotten. 
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Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot 

back  ? 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid? 
O  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might, 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine 
bright. 

LXVI. 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry,— 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  born. 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity, 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn, 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplac'd, 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted. 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgrac'd, 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled, 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority, 
And  folly  (doctor-like)  controlling  skill, 
And  simple  truth  miscall'd  simplicity," 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill : 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be 
gone, 

Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

LXVII. 

Ah !  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live. 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety, 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve. 
And  lace ''  itself  with  his  society  ? 
Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek, 
And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue? 
Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 
Roses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true? 
Why  should  he  live  now  Nature  banki-upt  is, 
Beggar'd  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins  ? 
For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his, 
And,  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 

O,  him  she  stores,  to  show  what  wealth  she 
had 

In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. 

LXVIII. 

Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  outworn. 
When  beauty  liv'd  and  died   as  flowers   do 

now. 
Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  "^  were  borne. 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow  ; 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away, 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head. 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay  :'^ 

a  Simplicily  is  here  used  for  folly, 
b  Lace — embellish — ornament. 
c  Fair — beauty. 

^  See  Merchant  of  Venice,  Illustrations  of  Act  iii. 
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In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen, 
Without  all  ornament,  itself,  and  true, 
Making  no  summer  of  another's  green, 
Robbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new  ; 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  nature  store. 
To  show  false  Art  what  beauty  was  of  yore. 

LXIX. 

Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth 

view 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can 

mend : 
All  tongues  (the  voice  of  souls)  give  thee  that 

due,^ 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend . 
Thine  outward   thus  with  outward   praise  is 

crown'd ; 
But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine 

own. 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound, 
By  seeing  farther  than  the  eye  hath  shown. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind, 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds  ; 
Then  (churls)   their  thoughts,  although  their 

eyes  were  kind. 
To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds: 
But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show. 
The  solve'' is  this, — that  thou  dost  common 

grow. 


That  thou  art  blam'd  shall  not  be  thy  defect, 
For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair ; 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect," 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 
So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 
Thy  wortli  the  greater,  being  woo'd  of  time  ; 
For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love, 
And  thou  present'st  a  pure  unstained  prime. 
Thou  hast  pass'd  by  the  ambush  of  young  days, 
Either  not  assail'd,  or  victor  being  charg'd  ; 
Yet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  thy  praise, 
To  tie  up  envy,  evermore  enlarg'd : 


»  Due.  The  original  has  end.  Tyrwhitt  sagaciously  made 
the  change  ;  knowing  that  such  a  typographical  error  is  not 
unfrequent  The  separate  letters  drop  out  at  the  press; 
and  the  workman,  who  does  not  stand  upon  niceties,  puts 
them  together  again  after  his  own  fashion.  By  the  inversion 
of  the  u  a  pretty  metamorphosis  of  due  into  end  is  made ; 
and  such  feats  of  legerdemain  are  performed  with  a  dexterity 
which,  however  satisfactory  to  the  operator,  is  not  the  most 
agreeable  part  of  an  author's  experience,  if  he  should  ever 
indulge  himself  with  the  perusal  of  his  own  writings  after 
they  have  passed  the  printer. 

i>  Solve.  The  original  has  solyc.  Malone  reads  solve  in  the 
sense  of  solution.  We  have  no  parallel  example  of  the  use  of 
solve  as  a  noun. 

*=  S2ts/)ec<— suspicion.  So  in  King  Henry  IV.,  Part  II. : — 
"  If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  me." 
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If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask'd  not  thy  show, 
Then  thou  alone  kiusdoms  of  hearts  shouldst 


LXXI. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
O  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse, 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay  : 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan, 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

LXXII. 

O,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  liv'd  in  me,  that  you  should  love 
After  my  death, — dear  love,  forget  me  quite. 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove ; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie, 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I 
Than  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart : 
O,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this, 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue, 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is, 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  sham'd  by  that  which  I  bring  forth, 
And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing 
worth. 

LXXIII. 

That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds 

sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire, 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie. 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 
This  thou  perceiv'st  wliich  makes  thy  love 

more  strong, 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere 

long: : 


LXXIV. 

But  be  contented :  when  that  fell  arrest 

Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away. 

My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest, 

Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay. 

When  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 

The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 

The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his 

due ; 
My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me : 
So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  tlie  dregs  of  life, 
The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead ; 
The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife. 
Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 

The  Avorth  of  that,  is  that  which  it  contains, 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 

I.XXV. 

So  are  you  to  my  thoughts,  as  food  to  life, 
Or  as  sweet-season'd  showers  are  to  the  ground ; 
And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 
As  'twixt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found : 
Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon 
Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure ; 
Now  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone, 
Then  better'd  that  the  world  may  see  my  plea- 
sure: 
Sometime  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight. 
And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look ; 
Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight, 
Save  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took. 
Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day, 
Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away. 

LXXVI. 

Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride  ? 
So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 
Why,  v/ith  the  time,  do  I  not  glance  aside 
To  new-found   methods    and    to    compounds 

strange  ? 
Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same, 
And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed,* 
That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name, 
Showing  their  bu'th,  and  where  they  did  pro- 
ceed? 
O  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you. 
And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument ; 
So  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new. 
Spending  again  what  is  already  spent ; 
For  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old. 
So  is  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told. 


»  A  noted  weed— a.  dress  known  and  famil 
always  the  same. 


through  being 
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LXXVII. 

Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear, 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste ; 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear, 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  mayst  thou  taste. 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show, 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory  ; 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  mayst  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain, 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nurs'd,  deliver'd  from  thy  brain, 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look, 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 

LXXVIII. 

So  oft  have  I  invok'd  thee  for  my  muse, 

And  found  such  fan*  assistance  in  my  verse, 

As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use, 

And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 

Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to 

sing, 
And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly, 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  learned's  wing. 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 
Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compile, 
Whose  influence  is  thine,  and  born  of  thee : 
In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style. 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be ; 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance. 


Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid. 
My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace ; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decay'd, 
And  my  sick  muse  doth  give  another  place. 
I  grant,  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen  ; 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent. 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again. 
He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behaviour ;  beauty  doth  he  give, 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek ;  he  can  afford 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Then  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say, 
Since  what  he  owes  thee  thou  thyself  dost  pay. 

LXXX. 

O,  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name. 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might, 
To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your  fame ! 

78 


But  since  your  worth  (wide  as  the  ocean  is) 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear, 
My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his. 
On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat. 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride ; 
Or,  being  wreck' d,  I  am  a  worthless  boat. 
He  of  tall  building,  and  of  goodly  pride : 
Then  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away. 
The  worst  was  this; — my  love  was  my  decay. 

LXXXI. 

Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make, 
Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten ; 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take, 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have, 
Though  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die  : 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave. 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read  ; 
And  tongues  to  be,  your  being  shall  rehearse, 
When  all  the  breathers  of  tliis  world  are  dead ; 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breathes, — even  in  the 
mouths  of  men. 

LXXXII. 

I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  muse, 
And  therefore  mayst  without  attaint  o'er  look 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 
Of  their  fail*  subject,  blessing  every  book. 
Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue. 
Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise ; 
And  therefore  art  enforc'd  to  seek  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days. 
And  do  so,  love  ;  yet  when  they  have  devis'd 
What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend. 
Thou  truly  fau-  wert  truly  sympathiz'd 
In  true  plain  words,  by  thy  true-telling  friend ; 
And  their  gross  painting  might  be  better  us'd 
Where  cheeks  need  blood  ;  in  thee  it  is  abus'd. 

ixxxiii. 
I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need, 
And  therefore  to  your  fair  no  painting  set. 
I  found,  or  thought  I  found  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt : 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report 
That  you  yourself,  being  extant,  well  might  show 
How  far  a  modern"  quill  doth  come  too  short. 
Speaking  of  worth,  what  worth  in  you  doth  grow. 

=>  iUorff/M—tiite— common. 
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This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute, 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  being  dumb ; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty  being  mute, 
When  others  would  give  life,  and  bring  a  tomb. 
There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 

Lxxxrv. 
^Yho  is  it  that  says  most?  which  can  say  more 
Than  this  rich  praise, — that  you  alone  are  you? 
In  whose  confine  immured  is  the  store 
Wliich  should  example  where  your  equal  grew  ? 
Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell, 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory; 
But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can  tell 
That  you  are  you,  so  dignifies  his  story, 
Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ, 
Not  making  worse  what  nature  made  so  clear. 
And  such  a  counterpart  shall  fame  his  wit. 
Making  his  style  admired  everywhere. 

You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse, 
Being  fond  on  praise,  which  makes   your 
praises  worse. 

LXXXV. 

My  tongue-tied  muse  in  manners  holds  her  still, 
While  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  compil'd. 
Reserve*  their  character  with  golden  quill, 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  muses  fil'd. 
I  think  good  thoughts,  while  others  write  good 

words. 
And,  like  unletter'd  clerk,  still  cry  '  Amen ' 
To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords. 
In  polish'd  form  of  well-refined  pen. 
Heai'ing  you  prais'd,  I  say,  "T  is  so,  't  is  true,' 
And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more ; 
But  that  is  in  my  thought,  whose  love  to  you, 
Though  words  come  hindmost,  holds  his  rank 
before. 
Then  others  for  the  breath  of  words  respect. 
Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in  effect. 

LXXXVI. 

Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse. 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all-too-precious  you, 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inhearse. 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew? 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead  ? 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 
He,  nor  that  aff'able  familiar  ghost 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence, "^ 

*  Reserve  is  here  again  used  for  preserve. 
•>  Steevens  conjectures  that  this  is  an  allusion  to  Dr.  Dee's 
pretended  intercourse  with  a  familiar  spirit. 


As  victors,  of  my  silence  cannot  boast ; 

I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence. 

But  when  your  countenance  fil'd*  up  his  line, 
Then  lack'd  I  matter  ;  that  enfeebled  mine. 

LXXXVII. 

Farewell !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing, 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate : 
The  charter  of  thy  wortli  gives  thee  releasing ; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting  ? 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving  ? 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting, 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  thou  gav'st,  thy  own  worth  then  not 

knowing. 

Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gav'st  it,  else  mistaking ; 

So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing. 

Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 

Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter, 

In  sleep  a  king,  but,  waking,  no  such  matter. 

LXXXVIII. 

When  thou  shalt  be  dispos'd  to  set  me  light, 
And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  scorn. 
Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I  '11  fight, 
And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art  for- 
sworn: 
With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted, 
Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 
Of  faults  conceal' d,  wherein  I  am  attainted; 
That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  glory: 
And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too  ; 
For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 
The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do, 
Doing  thee  vantage,  double-vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong, 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 

LXXXIX. 

Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence  : 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt ; 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill. 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change. 
As  I  '11  myself  disgrace  :  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle,''  and  look  sti-ange; 

0-  Fil'd— g3.ve  the  last  polish.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  verses  on 
Shakspere,  speaks  of  his 

"  Well-torned  and  true-filed  lines." 

<>  Strangle.  Malone  gives  several  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  verb;  and  Steevens  adds,  "This  uncouth  phrase  seems 
to  have  been  a  favourite  with  Shakspere."  Why  is  any 
word  called  uncouth  which  expresses  a  meaning  more  clearly 
and  forcibly  than  any  other  word  ?  The  miserable  affecta- 
tion  of  the  last   age,   in  rejecting  words  that  in  sound  ap. 


SONNETS. 


Be  absent  from  thy  walks ;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet-beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell ; 
Lest  I  (too  much  profane)  should  do  it  wrong, 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 
For  thee,  against  myself  I  'U  vow  debate. 
For  I  must  ne'er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate. 


Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now  ; 
Now  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross, 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow, 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss : 
Ah !  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scap'd  this 

sorrow, 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquer'd  woe  ; 
Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow, 
To  linger  out  a  purpos'd  overthrow. 
If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last, 
When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite, 
But  in  the  onset  come ;  so  shall  I  taste 
At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might ; 

And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem 
woe, 

Compar'd  with  loss  of  thee  will  not  seem  so. 

xci. 
Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill. 
Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force ; 
Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill ; 
Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their 

horse ; 
And  every  humour  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure, 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest ; 
But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure, 
All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me, 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments' 

cost. 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be ; 
And,  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast. 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  mayst  take 
All  this  away,  and  me  most  wretched  make. 


But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away, 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine  ; 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay. 
For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine. 
Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs. 
When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 
I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 
Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend. 

peared  not  to  harmonise  with  the  mincing  prettiness  of  polite 
conversation,  emasculated  our  language;  and  it  will  take 
some  time  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  nervousness. 


Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind, 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie. 
O  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 
Happy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die  ! 

But  what 's  so  blessed-fair  that  fears  no  blot  ? — 
Thou  mayst  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not: 

XCIII. 

So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true, 
Like  a  deceived  husband ;  so  love's  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  alter'd-new; 
Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place  : 
For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye. 
Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 
In  many's  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
Is  writ,  in  moods  and  frowns  and  wrinkles 

strange ; 
But  Heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell ; 
Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  be , 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweetness 
tell. 
How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow. 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show  ? 

xciv. 
They  that  have  power  to  hurt  and  will  do  none, 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show, 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone, 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow  ; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  Heaven's  graces. 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces, 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die  ; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet. 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity : 

For  sweetest  things  turnsourestby  their  deeds : 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 


How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame, 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose. 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name  ! 
O,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose ! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days, 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport, 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise ; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
O,  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee ! 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot, 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair,  that  eyes  can  see ! 

Take  heed,  dear  heart,  ofthis  large  privilege  ; 

The  hardest  knife  ill-used  doth  lose  liis  edse. 
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Some  say,  thy  fault  is  youth,  some  wantonness  ; 
Some  say,  thy  grace  is  youth  and  gentle  sport ; 
Both  grace  and  faults  are  lov'd  of  more  and  less : 
Thou  mak'st  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort. 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteem'd  ; 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 
To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deem'd. 
How  many  lambs  might  the  stern  wolf  betray, 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate  ! 
How  many  gazers  mightst  thou  lead  away, 
If  thou  wouldst  use  tlie  streng-th  of  all  thy  state ! 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort. 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

XCVII. 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  t]^e,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year! 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen ! 
What  old  December's  bareness  everywhere  ! 
And  yet  this  time  remov'd^  was  summer's  time ; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime, 
Like  widow'd  wombs  after  their  lords'  decease: 


Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfather'd  fruit ; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee. 
And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute  ; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  't  is  with  so  dull  a  cheer, 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter 's 
near. 

XCVIII. 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 
When  proud-pied  April,    dress'd    in    all  his 

trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything. 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with 

him. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they 

grew  : 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away, 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play : 


["Proud-pied  April."] 


XCIX. 

The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide  ; — 
Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet 

that  smells. 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?  The  purple  pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells, 

^  Malone  explains  this  as,  "This  time  in  which  I  was  re- 
mote or  absent  from  thee." 


In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dy'd. 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand. 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stolen  thy  hair : 
The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand, 
One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair ; 
A   third,   nor  red  nor  white,    had  stolen  of 

both. 
And  to  his  robbery  had  annex'd  thy  breath ; 
81 
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But  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see, 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stolen  from  thee. 

c. 

Where  art  thou.  Muse,  that  thou  forgett'st  so 

long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might? 
Spend'st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song, 
Darkening  thy  power,  to  lend  base  subjects  light? 
Return,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent ; 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 
Rise,  restive  Muse,  my  love's  sweet  face  survey, 
If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there ; 
If  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay, 
And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  everywhere. 

Give  my  love  fame  faster  than  Time  wastes  life; 

So  thou  prevent'st  his  scythe  and  crooked 
knife. 

CI. 

O  truant  Muse,  what  shall  be  thy  amends 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dy'd  ? 
Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends ; 
So  dost  thou  too,  and  therein  dignified. 
Make  answer.  Muse :  wilt  thou  not  haply  say, 
'  Truth  needs  no  colour  with  his  colour  fix'd. 
Beauty  no  pencil,  beauty's  truth  to  lay  ; 
But  best  is  best,  if  never  intermix'd  ?' — 
Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thou  be  dumb? 
Excuse  not  silence  so  ;  for  it  lies  in  thee 
To  make  him  much  outlive  a  gilded  tomb. 
And  to  be  prais'd  of  ages  yet  to  be. 

Then  do  thy  office.  Muse  ;  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  long:  hence  as  he  shows 


My  love  is  strengthen'd,  though  moi'e  weak  in 

seeming ; 
I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear  ; 
That  love  is  merchandiz'd,  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  everywhere. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring, 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays  ; 
As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing, 
And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days  : 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the 

night. 
But  that  wild  music  burthens  every  bough, 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  de- 
light. 
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Therefore,    like  her,   I   sometime  hold   my 

tongue, 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

cm. 
Alack !  what  poverty  my  muse  brings  forth, 
That  having  such  a  scope  to  show  her  pride, 
The  argument,  all  bare,  is  of  more  worth, 
Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside. 
O  blame  me  not  if  I  no  more  can  write ! 
Look  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  face 
That  over-goes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 
Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  disgrace. 
Were  it  not  sinful  then,  striving  to  mend. 
To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well  ? 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend, 
Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 

And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  can 
sit, 

Your  own  glass  shows  you,  when  you  look 
in  it. 


To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old, 
For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  eyed, 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.     Three  winters' 

cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers' 

pride ; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turn'd 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen  ; 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  burn'd. 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  are  green. 
Ah !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand, 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceiv'd ; 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth 

stand. 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceiv'd. 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred, 
Ere  you  were  born,  was  beauty's  summer 

dead. 

cv. 
Let  not  my  love  be  call'd  idolatry, 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show, 
Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be, 
To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  so. 
Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind, 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence  ; 
Therefore  my  verse,  to  constancy  confin'd, 
One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  difference. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  argument, 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  words  ; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent, 
Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope 
affords. 


SONNETS. 


Fair,  kind,  and  true,  lia\'e  often  liv'd  alone, 
Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. 


^Yhen  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights, 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme, 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights, 
Then  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best, 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  express'd 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring ; 
And,  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes, 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing : 

For  we,  which  now  behold   these  present 
days, 

Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to 
praise. 


Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come. 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control, 
Suppos'd  as  forfeit  to  a  confin'd  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endur'd. 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage  ; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assur'd, 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  sub- 
scribes,^ 
Since  spite  of  him  I  '11  live  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument. 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are 
spent. 

cviir. 
What 's  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  character, 
Which  hath  not  figur'd  to  thee  my  true  spirit  ? 
What 's  new  to  speak,  what  now''  to  register. 
That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit  ? 
Nothing,  sweet  boy ;  but  yet,  like  prayers  divine, 
I  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  very  same ; 
Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine, 
Even  as  when  first  I  hallow'd  thy  fair  name. 
So  that  eternal  love  in  love's  fresh  case 
Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age. 
Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place. 
But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page  ; 

=  Subscribes— suhmils-.  acknowledges  as  a  superior. 

b  Now.  So  the  original,  but  altered  by  Malone  to  ncii'. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Dyce  in  thinking  the  alteration  unne- 
cessary. 


Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred. 
Where  time  and  outward  form  would  show  it 
dead. 


O,  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart. 
Though  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify ! 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart. 
As  from  my  soul,  which  in  thy  breast  dost  lie : 
That  is  my  home  of  love  :  if  I  have  rang'd. 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again  ; 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchang'd, — 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reign'd 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood. 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd. 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good  ; 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call. 
Save  thou,  my  rose  ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 


Alas,  't  is  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 
And  made  myself  a  motley  ^  to  the  view, 
Gor'db  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is 

most  dear, 
Made  old  offences  of  affections  new. 
Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  above, 
These  blenches °  gave  my  heart  another  youth, 
And  worst  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 
Now  all  is  done,  have''  what  shall  have  no  end : 
Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 
A  God  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confin'd. 

Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the 

best, 
Even  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loving  breast. 


O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide. 
Than  public    means,    which   public   manners 
breeds. 

a  Motley.  Jaques,  in  As  You  Like  It,  exclaims,  "  Invest 
me  in  my  ■motley."  Motley  was  the  dress  of  the  domestic 
fool,  or  jester;  and  thus  the  buffoon  himself  came  to  be 
called  a  -nwtley.  Jaques,  addressing  Touchstone,  says,  "  Will 
you  be  married,  Motley  f" 

b  Gor'd — wounded.     In  Hamlet  we  have — 

"  I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace 
To  keep  my  name  ungor^d." 
<:  Blenches— Ae\ia.t\ons. 

A  Have.  This  is  the  word  of  the  old  copy.  The  reading 
of  all  modern  editions  is  — 

"  Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end," 
Malone  says  the  original  reading  is  unintelligible.  His  conjectu- 
ral reading,  which  Tyrwhitt  recommended,  appears  to  us  more 
so.  "  Now  all  is  done"  clearly  applies  to  the  blenches,  the  worse 
essays  ;  but  the  poet  then  adds,  "  have  thou  what  shall  have 
no  end  "—my  constant  aflfection,  my  undivided  friendship. 
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Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand, 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand : 
Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew'd  ; 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell,!'  'gainst  my  strong  infection  ; 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think. 
Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye. 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 


Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my  brow ; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill, 
So  you  o'ergreen  my  bad,  my  good  allow  ?^ 
You  are  my  all-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your 

tongue ; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive. 
That  my   steel'd  sense   or   changes,  right   or 

wrong.c 
In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  other's  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 
Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense : — 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred, 
That  all  the  world    besides  methinks   are 
dead.'^ 

CXIII. 

Since  I  left  you,  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind ; 
And  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about 
Doth  part  his  function,  and  is  partly  blind, 
Seems  seeing,  but  effectually  is  out ; 
For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 
Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  latch  f 
Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part, 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch  ; 


a  Eysell — vinegar, 
b  Allotv — approve. 

« This  passage  is  obscure,  and  there  is  probably  some 
slight  misprint.  Steevens  says,  with  his  usual  amenity, 
"  The  meaning  of  this  purblind  and  obscure  stuff  seems  to 
be — '  You  are  the  only  person  vfho  has  the  power  to  change 
my  stubborn  resolution,  either  to  what  is  right,  or  to  what  is 
wrong.'"  We  have  little  doubt  that  something  like  this  is 
the  meaning;  but  why  has  not  this  great  conjectural  critic, 
instead  of  calling  out  "  purblind  and  obscure  stuff,''  tried  his 
hand  at  some  slight  emendation  f  He  is  venturous  enough 
when  the  text  is  clear.    We  might  read  thus : 

"  That  my  steel'd  sense  so  changes  right  er  wrong ;" 
or  we  might  read,  as  Malone  has  proposed,  "E'er  changes." 
d  This  line  presents  in  the  old  copy  one  of  the  many  ex- 
amples of  how  little  the  context  was  heeded.  We  there  find— 

"  That  all  the  world  besides  me  thinks  y'  are  dead,'' 
Malone  changes  this  to — • 

"That  all  the  world  besides  methinks  they  are  dead." 
We  adopt  Mr.  Dyce's  better  reading. 

e  Eatch.     The     original     has     lack.     Malone     substituted 
latch,  which  signifies  to  lay  hold  of. 
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For  if  it  see  the  rud'st  or  gentlest  sight, 
The  most  sweet  favour,"  or  defornied'st  creature, 
The  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night. 
The  crow,  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your  fea- 
ture. 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you, 
My  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine  untrue.'' 

cxiv. 
Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown'd  with 

you, 
Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flatterj^, 
Or  whether  shall  I  say  mine  eye  saith  true. 
And  that  your  love  taught  it  this  alchymy, 
To  make  of  monsters  and  things  indigest 
Such  cherubins  as  your  sweet  self  resemble, 
Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best. 
As  fast  as  objects  to  his  beams  assemble  ? 
O,  't  is  the  first ;  't  is  flattery  in  my  seeing, 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up  : 
Mine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  gust  is 

'greeing. 
And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cup : 
If  it  be  poison'd,  't  is  the  lesser  sin 
That  mine  eye  loves  it,  and  doth  first  begin. 


Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ,  do  lie  ; 
Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  love  you  dearer ; 
Yet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why 
My    most  full  flame  should   afterwards   burn 

clearer. 
But  reckoning  time,  whose  million'd  accidents 
Creep  in  'twixt  vows,  and  change  decrees  of 

kings. 
Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharp'st  intents, 
Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering 

things ; 
Alas!  why,  fearing  of  Time's  tyranny, 
Might  I  not  then  say,  '  Now  I  love  you  best,' 
When  I  was  certain  o'er  incertainty. 
Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest  ? 
Love  is  a  babe  ;  then  might  I  not  say  so, 
To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  still  doth 

grow  ? 

CXVI. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.     Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove  : 


a  Favcmr — countenance. 

b  Untrue  is  here  used  as  a  substantive.    So  in  Measure  for 
Measure — 

"  Say  what  you  can,  ray  false  outweighs  your  true." 
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O  no  ;  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken  ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth  's  unknown,  although  his  height 
be  taken. 

Love  's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and 
cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  prov'd, 
I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  lov'd. 

CXVII, 

Accuse  me  thus ;  that  I  have  scanted  all 
Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay ; 
Forgot  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call, 
Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day ; 
That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds, 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear-purchas'd 

right ; 
That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 
Which  should  ti-ansport  me  farthest  from  your 

sight. 
Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down, 
And  on  just  proof  surmise  accumulate. 
Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown, 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken'd  hate : 
Since  my  appeal  says,  I  did  strive  to  prove 
The  constancy  and  virtue  of  your  love. 

CXVIII. 

Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen. 
With  eager"  compounds  we  our  palate  urge  ; 
As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen. 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness,  when  we  purge ; 
Even   so,   being   fuU    of   your  ne'er-cloying 

sweetness. 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  frame  my  feeding, 
And,  sick  of  welfare,  found  a  kind  of  meetness 
To  be  diseas'd,  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  policy  in  love,  to  anticipate 
The  ills  that  were  not,  grew  to  faults  assured. 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthful  state, 
WMch,  rank  of  goodness,  would  by  iU  be  cured. 
But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true. 
Drugs  poison  him  that  so  feU  sick  of  you. 


What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Siren  tears, 
DistiU'd  from  limbecs  foul  as  hell  within. 
Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears, 
StUl  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win  ! 


Eager— sour ;  the  French  aigre. 
M 


What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed. 
Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never! 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been 

fitted,* 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever ! 
O  benefit  of  ill !  now  I  find  true 
That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better ; 
And  ruin'd  love,  when  it  is  built  anew. 
Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far 

greater. 
So  I  return  rebuk'd  to  my  content. 
And  gain  by  ill  thrice  more  than  I  have  spent 


That  you  were  once  unkind,  befriends  me  now, 
And  for  that  sorrow,  which  I  then  did  feel, 
Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  bow. 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammer'd  steel. 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken. 
As  I  by  yours,  you  have  pass'd  a  heU  of  time ; 
And  I,  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  suffer' d  in  your  crime. 
O  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remember'd'' 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits, 
And  soon  to  you,  as  you  to  me,  then  tender'd 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosoms  fits  ! 

But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee  ; 

Mine  ransoms  yours,  and  yours  must  ransom 
me. 


'T  is  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteem'd. 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being, 
And  the  just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deem'd 
Not  by  our  feeling,  but  by  others'  seeing. 
For  why  should  others'  false  adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 
Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies. 
Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think 

good  ? 
No. — I  am  that  I  am ;  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own : 
I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be 

bevel  f 
By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be 

shown ; 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain, — 
All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness  reign. 

CXXII. 

Thy  gift,  thy  tables,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  character' d  with  lasting  memory, 


^  i='/rted— subjected  to  fits.  b  Remember'd— reminded. 

"=  Bevel — bent  in  an  angle. 
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Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain, 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity  : 
Or  at  the  least  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist ; 
Till  each  to  raz'd  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  niiss'd. 
That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold,* 
Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score  ; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold, 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more  : 
To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee, 
Were  to  import  forgetfulness  in  me. 

CXXIII. 

No !  Time,  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change: 
Thy  pyramids  built  up  with  newer  might 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange ; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight. 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old; 
And  rather  make  them  born  to  our  desire. 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 
Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy. 
Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past ; 
For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie, 
Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste  : 
This  J  do  vow,  and  this  shall  ever  be, 
I  will  be  true,  despite  thy  scythe  and  thee : 

CXXIV. 

If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state. 
It  might  for  Fortune's  bastard  be  unfather'd, 
As  subject  to  Time's  love,  or  to  Time's  hate. 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowers 

gather'd. 
No,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident ; 
It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  falls 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent. 
Whereto  the  inviting  time  our  fashion  calls : 
It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic, 
Which  works  on  leases  of  short-number'd  hours, 
But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic, 
That  it  nor  grows  with  heat,  nor  drowns  with 
showers. 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time. 
Which  die  for  goodness,   who  have  liv'd  for 
crime. 


Were  it  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy. 
With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring, 
Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity, 
Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruinino-  ? 

a  Malone  says,  "  That  poor  retention  is  tlie  table-book  given 
to  him  by  his  friend,  incapable  of  retaining,  or  rather  of  con- 
taining, so  much  as  the  tablet  of  the  brain." 


Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favour 
Lose  all,  and  more,  by  paying  too  much  rent, 
For  compound  sweet  foregoing  simple  savour, 
Pitiful  thrivers,  in  their  gazing  spent? 
No  ; — let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart, 
And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free. 
Which  is  not  mix'd  with  seconds,  *  knows  no 

art. 
But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 

Hence,  thou  suborn'd  informer !  a  true  soul, 
When  most  impeach'd,  stands  least  in  thy 
control. 

cxxvi. 
O  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  Time's  fickle  glass,  his  sickle,  hour ; 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  show'st 
Thy  lovers  withering,  as  thy  sweet  self  grow'st ! 
If  Nature,  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack, 
As  thou  goest  onwards,  still  will  pluck  thee 

back. 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  time  disgrace,  and  wretched  minutes  kill. 
Yet  fear  her,  O  thou  minion  of  her  pleasure  ; 
She  may  detain,  but  not  still  keep  her  trea- 
sure : 
Her  audit,  though  delay'd,  auswer'd  must  be, 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee. 

CXXVII. 

In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair, 
Or  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name ; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  successive  heir, 
And  beauty  slander'd  with  a  bastard  shame : 


"  Seconds.  Mr.  Dyce  considers  this  word  a  misprint.  The 
only  note  on  the  passage  in  the  variorum  editions  is  that  of 
Steevens  : — "  I  am  just  informed  by  an  old  lady  that  seconds 
is  a  provincial  term  for  the  second  kind  of  flour,  which  is  col- 
lected after  the  smaller  bran  is  sifted.  That  our  author's 
oblation  was  pure,  unmixed  with  baser  matter,  is  all  that  he 
meant  to  say."  Mr.  Dyce  calls  this  note  "  preposterously 
absurd."  Steevens,  however,  knew  what  he  was  doing.  He 
mentions  the  flour,  as  in  almost  every  other  note  upon  the 
Sonnets,  to  throw  discredit  upon  compositions  with  which  he 
could  not  sympathise.  He  had  a  sharp,  cunning,  pettifogging 
mind ;  and  he  knew  many  prosaic  things  well  enough.  He 
knew  that  a  second  in  a  duel,  a  seconder  in  a  debate,  a 
secondary  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  meant  one  next  to  the 
principal.  The  poet's  friend  has  his  chief  oblation;  no 
seconds,  or  inferior  persons,  are  mixed  up  with  his  tribute 
of  affection. 

In  the  copy  of  the  Sonnets  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  formerly 
belonging  to  Malone  (and  which  is  bound  in  the  same  volume 
with  the  'Lucrece,'  &c.),  is  a  very  cleverly  drawn  caricature 
representing  Shakspere  addressing  a  periwig-pated  old  fellow 
in  these  lines : — 

"  If  thou  couldst.  Doctor,  cast 
l"he  water  of  my  Sonnets,  find  their  disease, 
Or  purge  my  Editor  till  he  understood  them, 
I  would  applaud  thee." 
Under  this  Malone  has  written,  "  Mr.  Steevens  borrowed  this 
volume  from  me  in  1779,  to  peruse  the  '  Rape  of  Lucrece,'  in 
the  original  edition,  of  which  he  was  not  possessed.     When 
he  returned  it  he  made  this  drawing.     I  was  then  confined  by 
a  sore  throat,  and  attended  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  apothecary, 
of  whom  the  above  figure,  whom  Shakspeare  addresses,  is  a 
caricature." 


SONNETS. 


For  since  eachhandhath  put  on  nature's  power, 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrow'd  face, 
Sweet  beaut\'  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour. 
But  is  profan'd,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace. 
Therefore  my  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black. 
Her  eyes  so  suited  ;  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such,  who,  not  born  fair,  no  beauty  lack. 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem  -. 
Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  woe. 
That  every  tongue  says,  beauty  should  look  so. 


How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play'st. 
Upon  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  SAveet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  sway 'st 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds. 
Do  I  envy'  those  jacks, "  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand, 
Whilst  my  poor  lips,  which  should  that  hai-vest 

reap, 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand ! 
To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips, 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait, 
Making  dead  wood  more  bless'd  than  living  lips. 
Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this. 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss. 


The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 
Is  lust  in  action  ;  and  till  action,  lust 
Is  perjur'd,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame, 
Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust ; 
Enjoy 'd  no  sooner,  but  despised  straight; 
Past  reason  hunted  ;  and  no  sooner  had, 
Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallow'd  bait. 
On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad  : 
Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so  ; 
Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme ; 
A  bliss  in  proof, — and  prov'd,  a  very  woe  ; 
Before,  a  joy  propos'd  ;  behind,  a  dream: 

All  this  the  world  well   knows;   yet  none 
knows  well 

To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  heU. 


My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun  ; 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red : 
If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun ; 
If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 


a  JcKks.  The  small  hammers,  moved  by  the  keys,  which 
strike  the  strings  of  a  virginal.  In  the  comedy  of  '  Ram 
Alley '  we  have — 

"  Where  be  these  rascals  that  skip  up  and  down 
Like  virginal  jacks  ?" 


I  have  seen  roses  damask'd,  red  and  white, 
But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks ; 
And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 
Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 
I  love  to  hear  her  speak, — yet  well  I  know 
That  music  hatli  a  far  more  pleasing  sound  ; 
I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go, — 
My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the 
ground ; 
And  yet,  by  Heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. 


Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art. 

As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them 

cruel ; 
For  well  thou  know'st  to  my  dear  doting  heart 
Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 
Yet,  in  good  faith,  some  say  that  thee  behold, 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love 

groan : 
To  say  they  err,  I  dare  not  be  so  bold. 
Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 
And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear, 
A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  face, 
One  on  another's  neck,  do  witness  bear 
Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgment's  place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds. 
And   thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  pro- 
ceeds. 


Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pitying  me. 

Knowing  thy  heart,  torment  me  with  disdain  ; 

Have  put  on  black,  and  loving  mourners  be. 

Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain. 

And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 

Better  becomes  the  gi'ey  cheeks  of  the  east, 

Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even 

Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west. 

As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face : 

O,  let  it  then  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 

To  mourn  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee 

grace, 
And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part. 

Then  will  I  swear  beauty  herself  is  black. 
And  all  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack. 

CXXXIII. 

Beshrew  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to 

groan 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and 

me. 
Is  't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone. 
But  slave  to  slavery  ray  sweet'st  friend  must  be? 
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Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken, 

And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engross'd  ; 

Of  him,  myself;  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken ; 

A  torment  thrice  three-fold  thus  to  be  cross'd. 

Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward. 

But  then  my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor  heart 
bail; 

Who  e'er  keeps  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard ; 

Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  gaol  : 
And  yet  thou  wilt ;  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee, 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me. 

cxxxiv. 

So  now  I  have  confess' d  that  he  is  thine, 
And  I  myself  am  mortgag'd  to  thy  will ; 
Myself  I  '11  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still  : 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free, 
Por  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  is  kind  ; 
He  learn'd  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  me, 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  bind. 
The  statute  *  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take, 
Thou  usurer,  that  putt'st  forth  all  to  use. 
And  sue  a  friend,  came  debtor  for  my  sake ; 
So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 

Him  have  I  lost ;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me ; 

He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free. 

cxxxv. 
Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  will, 
And  will  to  boot,  and  will  in  over-plus  : 


More  than  enough  am  I  that  vex  thee  still, 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious, 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine  ? 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious. 
And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  shine  ? 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still. 
And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store  ; 
So  thou,  being  rich  in  will,  add  to  thy  will 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  will  more. 

Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseechers  kill ; 

Think   all  but  one,    and   me  in  that  one 
Will. 

CXXXVI. 

If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near, 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  Will, 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there  ; 
Thus  far  for  love,  my  love-suit,  sweet,  fulfil. 
Will  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love. 
Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one, 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove  ; 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckon'd  none. 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold. 
Though  in  thy  stores'  account  I  one  must  be  ; 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 
That  nothing  me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee ; 

Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that 
still. 

And  then  thou  lov'st  me, — for  my  name  is 
Will. 
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CXXXVII. 

Thou  blind  fool,  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine 

eyes, 
That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see  ? 
They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies, 
Yet  what  the  best  is,  take  the  worst  to  be. 
If  eyes,  corrupt  by  over-partial  looks. 
Be  anchor'd  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride. 
Why  of  eyes'  falsehood  hast  thou  forged  hooks, 
Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tied  ? 
Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several 

plot,* 
Wliich  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  com- 
mon place  ? 
Or  mine  eyes,  seeing  this,  say  this  is  not, 
To  put  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  face  ? 

In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  have 

err'd, 
And  to  this  false  plague  are  they  now  trans- 
ferr'd. 

CXXXVIII. 

When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies ; 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutor'd  youth. 
Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subtilties. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young. 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the 

best, 
Simply  I  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue ; 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  supprest. 
But  wherefore  says  she  not  she  is  unjust  ? 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old  ? 
O,  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust, 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told : 
Therefore  I  lie  with  her,  and  she  with  me, 
And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  flatter'd  be.*" 


O,  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong 
That  thy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart ; 

»  See  note  on  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  i. 
•>  There  are  many  variations  in  the  copy  of  this  Sonnet  as 
originally  published  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  The  differ- 
ences are  of  that  character  which  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  author,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  wrote  it  out  a 
second  time  from  memory.  The  variations  are  certainly  not 
those  of  a  transcriber : — 

"  When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies. 
That  she  might  thinlt  me  some  untutor'd  youth. 
Unskilful  in  the  world's  iaXse  forgeries. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young, 
Although  1  know  my  years  be  past  the  best, 
/  smiling  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue. 
Outfacing  faults  in  love  with  love's  ill  rest. 
But  wherefore  says  my  love  that  she  is  young  f 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old  ? 
O,  love's  best  habit  is  a  soothing  tongue. 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told. 
Therefore  /  'II  lie  with  love,  and  love  with  me, 
Since  that  our  faults  in  love  thus  smother'd  be." 


Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye,  but  with  thy 
tongue ; 

Use  power  with  power,  and  slay  me  not  by  art. 

TeU  me  thou  lov'st  elsewhere ;  but  in  my  sight, 

Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside. 

What  need'st  thou  wound  with  cunning,  when 
thy  might 

Is  more  than  my  o'erpress'd  defence  can  'bide? 

Let  me  excuse  thee :  ah  !  my  love  well  knows 

Her  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies  ; 

And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foes 

That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries  : 
Yet  do  not  so  ;  but  since  I  am  near  slain. 
Kill  me  outright  with  looks,  and  rid  my 
pain. 


Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 
My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  dis- 
dain ; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  express 
The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were, 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so  ; 
(As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near. 
No  news   but   health   from    their    physicians 

know ;) 
For,  if  I  should  despair,  I  should  grow  mad, 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee : 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad, 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 
That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied. 
Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud 
heart  go  wide. 


In  faith  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes, 
For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note ; 
But 't  is  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  despise, 
Who  in  despite  of  view  is  pleased  to  dote. 
Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue's  tune  de- 
lighted ; 
Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone. 
Nor  taste  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 
To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone  : 
But  my  five  wits,  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee. 
Who  leaves  unsway'd  the  likeness  of  a  man. 
Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to  be : 
Only  my  plague  thus  far  I  count  my  gain, 
That  she  that  makes  me  sin,  awards  me  pain. 

CXLII. 

Love  is  my  sin,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate, 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving: 


SONNETS. 


O,  but  with   mine  compare  thou   thine   own 

state, 
And  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  not  reproving  ; 
Or,  if  it  do,  not  from  those  lips  of  thine, 
That  have  profan'd  their  scarlet  ornaments, 
And  seal'd  false  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  mine ; 
Robb'd  others'  beds'  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee  : 
Root  pity  in  thy  heart,  that,  when  it  grows, 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 

If  thou  dost  seek  to  have  what  thou   dost 
hide, 

By  self-example  mayst  thou  be  denied ! 


Lo,  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feather'd  creatures  broke  away, 
Sets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  all  swift  de- 
spatch 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay  ; 
Whilst  her  neglected  chUd  holds  her  in  chace, 
Cries  to  catch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  face, 
Not  prizing  her  poor  infant's  discontent ; 
So  runn'st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee, 
Whilst  I  thy  babe  chase  thee  afar  behind ; 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  me. 
And  play  the  mother's  part,  kiss  me,  be  kind  : 

So  will  I  pray  that  thou  mayst  have  thy 
Will, 

If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  ciying  still. 


Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair. 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  =»  me  still ; 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair, 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  colour'd  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side, 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil, 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 
And  whether  that  my  angel  be  turn'd  fiend, 
Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  dhectly  tell ; 
But,  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  friend, 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell. 

Yet  this  shall  I  ne'er   know,   but  live  in 
doubt. 

Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out.*" 


«  Suggest — tempt. 

■^  The  variations  in  the  copy  of  this  Sonnet  in  The  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim  are  very  slight.  In  the  eighth  line,  instead 
oi  foul  pride,  we  have  fm'r  pride  j  in  the  eleventh,  instead  of 
from  me,  we  have  to  me ;  in  the  thirteenth,  instead  of  Yet 
this  shall  I  ne'er  know,  we  have  The  truth  I  shall  rwt  know. 
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CXLV. 

Those  lips  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make 
Breath'd  forth  the  sound  that  said,  '  I  hate,' 
To  me  that  languish'd  for  her  sake : 
But  when  she  saw  my  woeful  state. 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come, 
Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 
Was  used  in  giving  gentle  doom ; 
And  taught  it  thus  anew  to  greet : 
'  I  hate'  she  alter'd  with  an  end. 
That  follow'd  it  as  gentle  day 
Doth  follow  night,  who  like  a  fiend 
From  heaven  to  hell  is  flown  away. 
'  I  hate '  from  hate  away  she  threw. 
And  sav'd  my  life,  saying — 'not  you.' 

CXLV  I. 

Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 
Fool'd  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array,* 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease. 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this^excess. 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?     Is  this  thy  body's  end? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  ^servant's  loss, 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross ; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more : 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  Death,  that  feeds  on 

men. 
And,  Death  once  dead,  there 's  no  more  dying 

then. 

CXLVII. 

My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 
For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease  ; 
Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill, 
The  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 
My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love. 
Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept, 
Hath  left  me,  and  I  desperate  now  approve 
Desire  is  death,  which  physic  did  except. 
Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  cure, 
And  frantic  mad  with  evermore  unrest ; 
My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  mad  men's 

are. 
At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  express'd ; 


»  In  the  original  copy  we  have  the  following  reading  :— 
■'  Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth. 
My  sinful  earth  these  rebel  powers  that  thee  array." 
The  received  reading  is  a  conjectural  emendation  by  Ma- 
lone.     When  the  change  in  a  text  must  rest  wholly  on  con. 
jecture,  and  some  change  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  change  which  has  been  established  is  in  most 
cases  better  than  any  improvement. 
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For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee 

bright, 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night. 

CXLVIII. 

O  me !  what  eyes  hath  love  put  in  my  head, 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight ! 
Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgment  fled, 
That  censures*  falsely  what  they  see  aright  ? 
If  that  be  fair  whereon  my  false  eyes  dote, 
What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so  ? 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's :  no. 
How  can  it  ?  O  how  can  Love's  eye  be  true. 
That  is  so  vex'd  with  watching  and  with  tears? 
No  marvel  then  though  I  mistake  my  view  ; 
The  sun  itself  sees  not,  till  heaven  clears. 

O  cunning  Love  !  with  tears  thou  keep'st  me 
blind. 

Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  faults  should 
find. 

CXLIX. 

Canst  thou,  O  cruel !  say  I  love  thee  not, 
When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  partake  ?  ^ 
Do  I  not  think  on  thee,  when  I  forgot 
Am  of  myself,  all  tyrant,  for  thy  sake  ? 
Who  hateth  thee  that  I  do  call  my  friend  ? 
On  whom  frown'st  thou  that  I  do  fawn  upon  ? 
Nay  if  thou  low'rst  on  me,  do  I  not  spend 
Revenge  upon  myself  with  present  moan  ? 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect. 
That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise, 
When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect. 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes  ? 
.  But,  love,  hate  on,  for  now  I  know  thy  mind ; 
Those  that  can  see  thou  lov'st,  and  I  am  blind. 

CL. 

O,  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful 

might. 
With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway  ? 
To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight. 
And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the 

day? 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill, 
That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill, 
That  in  my  mind,  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  ? 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more. 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  ? 
O,  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor, 
With  others  thou  shouldst  not  abhor  my  state ; 
If  thy  unworthiness  rais'd  love  in  me, 
More  worthy  I  to  be  belov'd  of  thee. 

"  Censures— }\idges,  estimates. 

i>  Partake — take  part.     A  partaker  was  a  confederate. 


Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is; 
Yet  who  knows  not,  conscience  is  born  of  love  ? 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss,'' 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove. 
For  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason  ; 
My  soul  dotli  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love ;   flesh  stays  no  farther  rea- 
son; 
But,  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphant  prize.     Proud  of  this  pride, 
He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be. 
To  stand  in  thy  affairs,  fall  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it  that  I  call 
Her — love,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and 
fall. 


In  loving  thee  thou  know'st  I  am  forsworn, 
But  thou  art  twice  forsworn,  to  me  love  swear- 
ing; 
In  act  thy  bed-vow  broke,  and  new  faith  torn, 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 
But  why  of  two  oaths'  breach  do  I  accuse 

thee. 
When  I  break  twenty  ?  I  am  perjur'd  most ; 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee. 
And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost : 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kind- 
ness. 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy  ; 
And,  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness. 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they 
see; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair :  more  perjur'd  I, 
To  swear,  against  the  truth,  so  foul  a  lie ! 

CLIII. 

Cupid  laid  by  his  brand,  and  fell  asleep : 
A  maid  of  Dian's  this  advantage  found. 
And  his  love-kindling  fire  did  quickly  steep 
In  a  cold  valley-fountain  of  that  ground ; 
Which  borrow'd  from  this  holy  fire  of  love 
A  dateless  lively  heat,  still  to  endure. 
And  grew  a  seething  bath,  which   yet  men 

prove 
Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure. 
But  at  my  mistress'  eye  Love's  brand  new-fir'd, 
The  boy  for  trial  needs  would  touch  my  breast ; 
I,  sick  withal,  the  help  of  bath  desir'd, 
And  thither  hied,  a  sad  distemper'd  guest, 
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But  found  no  cure:  the  bath  for  my  help 

lies 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire, — my  mistress' 

eyes. 


The  little  love-god,  lying  once  asleep 
Laid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brand, 
Whilst  many  nymphs  that  vow'd  chaste  life  to 

keep 
Came  tripping  by ;  but  in  her  maiden  hand 


The  fairest  votary  took  up  that  fire 

Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  had  warm'd  j 

And  so  the  general  of  hot  desire 

Was  sleeping  by  a  virgin  hand  disarm'd. 

This  brand  she  quenched  in  a  cool  well  by, 

Which  from  Love's  fire  took  heat  perpetual, 

Growing  a  bath  and  healthful  remedy 

For  men  diseas'd ;  but  I,  my  mistress'  thrall, 

Came  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I 
prove, 

Love's  fire  heats  water,''  water  cools  not  love. 
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The  original  edition  of  this  collection  of  poems  bore 
the  following  title:  '  Shake-speare's  Sonnets. 
Never  before  imprinted.  At  London,  by  G.  Eld, 
for  T.  T.,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Wright, 
dwelling  at  Christ  Church-gate.  1609.'  The  vo- 
lume is  a  small  quarto.  In  addition  to  the  Sonnets 
it  contains,  at  the  end,  '  A  Lover's  Complaint.  By 
William  Shake-speare.'  In  this  collection  the 
Sonnets  are  numbered  from  i.  to  cliv.,  and  they  fol- 
low in  their  numerical  order,  as  in  the  text  we  have 
presented  to  our  readers.  But,  although  this  ar- 
rangement  of  the  Sonnets  is  now  the  only  one 
adopted  in  editions  of  Shakspere's  Poems,  another 
occasionally  prevailed  up  to  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation of  Steevens's  fac-simile  reprint  of  the  Sonnets 
in  1766.  An  interval  of  thirty-one  years  elapsed 
between  the  publication  of  the  volume  by  T.  T. 
(Thomas  Thorpe)  in  1609,  and  the  demand  for  a 
reprint  of  these  remarkable  poems.  In  1640  ap- 
peared '  Poems,  written  by  Wil.  Shake-speare,  Gent. 
Printed  at  London  by  Tho.  Cotes,  and  are  to  be  sold 
by  John  Benson.'  This  volume,  in  duodecimo,  con- 
tains the  Sonnets,but  in  a  totally  different  order,  the 
original  arrangement  not  only  being  departed  from, 
Poems.  N 


but  the  lyrical  poems  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  sometimes  a  single 
Sonnet,  sometimes  two  or  three,  and  more  rarely 
four  or  five,  distinguished  by  some  quaint  title.  No 
title  includes  more  than  five.  In  the  editions  of  the 
Poems  which  appeared  during  a  century  afterwards, 
the  original  order  of  the  Sonnets  was  adopted  in  some 
—that  of  the  edition  of  1640  in  others.  Lintot's,  in 
1709,  for  example,  adheres  to  the  original ;  Curll's, 
in  1710,  follows  the  second  edition.  Cotes,  the 
printer  of  the  second  edition,  was  also  the  printer  of 
the  second  edition  of  the  plays.  That  the  principle 
of  arrangement  adopted  in  this  edition  was  altoge- 
ther arbitrary,  and  proceeded  upon  a  false  concep- 
tion of  many  of  these  poems,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  believing ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  within 
twenty-four  years  of  Shakspere's  death  an  opinion 
should  have  existed  that  the  original  arrangement 
was  also  arbitrary,  and  that  the  Sonnets  were  essen- 
tially that  collection  of  fragments  which  Meres  de- 
scribed in  1598,  when  he  wrote,  "  As  the  soul  of 
Euphorbus  was  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras,  so 
the  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and 
honey-tongued  Shakespeare  :  witness  his  Venus  and 
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Adonis,  his  Lucrece,  his  sugared  Sonnets  among 
his  private  friends."  Upon  the  question  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  Sonnets  depend  many  important  con- 
siderations with  reference  to  the  life  and  personal 
character  of  the  poet ;  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore, 
in  this  place  to  examine  that  question  with  propor- 
tionate care. 

The  Sonnets  of  Shakspere  are  distinguished  from 
the  general  character  of  that  class  of  poems  by  the 
continuity  manifestly  existing  in  many  successive 
stanzas,  which  form,  as  it  were,  a  group  of  flowers 
of  the  same  hue  and  fragrance.  Mr.  Hallam  has 
justly  explained  this  peculiarity  : — 

"  No  one  ever  entered  more  fully  than  Shak- 
speare  into  the  character  of  this  species  of  poetry, 
which  admits  of  no  expletive  imagery,  no  merely 
ornamental  line.  But,  though  each  Sonnet  has  ge- 
nerally its  proper  unity,  the  sense — I  do  not  mean 
the  grammatical  construction — will  sometimes  be 
found  to  spread  from  one  to  another,  independently 
of  that  repetition  of  the  leading  idea,  like  variations 
of  an  air,  which  a  series  of  them  frequently  exhibits, 
and  on  account  of  which  they  have  latterly  been 
reckoned  by  some  rather  an  integral  poem  than  a 
collection  of  Sonnets.  But  this  is  not  uncommon 
among  the  Italians,  and  belongs,  in  fact,  to  those  of 
Petrarch  himself." 

But,  although  a  series  may  frequently  exhibit  a 
"  repetition  of  the  leading  idea,  like  variations  of 
an  air,"  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  to  be 
therefore  considered  "  rather  an  integral  poem  than 
a  collection  of  Sonnets."  In  the  edition  of  1640  the 
"variations"  were  arbitrarily  separated,  in  many 
cases,  from  the  "  air ;"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  in  the  earlier  edition  of 
1609  these  verses  were  intended  to  be  presented  as 
*'  an  integral  poem."  Before  we  examine  this  mat- 
ter let  us  inquire  into  some  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  original  publication. 

The  first  seventeen  Sonnets  contain  a  "  leading 
idea"  under  every  form  of  "variation."  They  are 
an  exhortation  to  a  friend,  a  male  friend,  to  marry. 
Who  this  friend  was  has  been  the  subject  of  infinite 
discussion.  Chalmers  maintains  that  it  was  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  that  there  was  no  impropriety  in 
Shakspere  addressing  the  queen  by  the  masculine 
pronoun,  because  a  queen  is  a  prince ;  as  we  still 
say  in  the  Liturgy,  "  our  queen  and  governor."  The 
reasoning  of  Chalmers  on  this  subject,  which  may 
be  found  in  his  '  Supplementary  Apology,'  is  one  of 
the  most  amusing  pieces  of  learned  and  ingenious 
nonsense  that  ever  met  our  view.  We  believe  that 
we  must  very  summarily  dismiss  Queen  Elizabeth. 
But  Chalmers  with  more  reason  threw  over  the  idea 
that  the  dedication  of  the  bookseller  to  the  edition 
of  1609  implied  the  person  to  whom  the  Sonnets 
were  addressed.  T.  T.,  who  dedicates,  is,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  Thomas  Thorpe,  the  publisher. 
W^  H.,  to  whom  the  dedication  is  addressed,  was, 
according  to  the  earlier  critics,  an  humble  person. 
He  was  either  William  Harte,  the  poet's  nephew,  or 
William  Hews,  some  unknown  individual ;  but 
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Drake  said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  person  addressed 
in  some  of  the  Sonnets  themselves  was  one  of  rank ; 
and  he  maintained  that  it  was  Lord  Southampton. 
"  VV.  H."  he  said,  ought  to  have  been  H.  VV. — 
Henry  Wriothesly.  But  Rlr.  Boaden  and  Mr. 
Brown  have  recently  affirmed  that  "  W.  H."  is  Wil- 
liam Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  in  his  youth 
and  his  rank,  exactly  corresponded  with  the  person 
addressed  by  the  poet.  The  words  "begetter  of 
these  Sonnets,"  in  the  dedication,  must  mean,  it  is 
maintained,  the  person  who  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  their  being  written — to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
But  he  was  "  the  only  begetter  of  these  Sonnets." 
The  latter  portion  of  the  Sonnets  arc  unquestionably 
addressed  to  a  female,  which  at  once  disposes  of  the 
assertion  that  he  was  the  only  begetter,  assuming 
the  "  begetter"  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  ins2nrer. 
Chalmers  disposes  of  this  meaning  of  the  word  very 
cleverly:  "  W.  H.  was  the  bringer  forth  of  the  Son- 
nets. Beget  is  derived  by  Skinner  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  begettan,  obtinere.  Johnson  adopts  this  deri- 
vation and  sense  :  so  that  begetter,  in  the  quaint 
language  of  Thorpe  the  bookseller.  Pistol  the  an- 
cient, and  such  affected  persons,  signified  the  ob- 
tainer :  as  to  get  and  getter,  in  the  present  day, 
mean  obtain  and  obtainer,  or  to  procure  and  the 
procurer."  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,'  it  is 
held  that,  when  the  bookseller  wishes  Mr.  W.  H. 
"  that  eternity  promised  by  our  ever-living  poet," 
he  means  promised  hiin.  This  inference  we  must 
think  is  somewhat  strained.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
material  question  to  examine  is  this — are  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Sonnets,  putting  aside  those  which 
manifestly  apply  to  a  female,  or  females,  addressed 
to  one  male  friend?  Or  are  these  the  "sugared 
Sonnets"  scattered  among  many  "private  friends?" 
When  Meres  printed  his  '  Palladis  Tamia,'  in  1598, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakspere's  Sonnets,  then 
existing  only  in  manuscript,  had  obtained  a  reputa- 
tion in  the  literary  and  courtly  circles  of  that  time. 
Probably  the  notoriety  which  Meres  had  given  to 
the  "sugared  Sonnets"  excited  a  publisher,  in  1599, 
to  produce  something  which  should  gratify  the  ge- 
neral curiosity.  In  that  year  appeared  a  collection 
of  poems  bearing  the  name  of  Shakspere,  and  pub- 
lished by  W.  Jaggard,  entitled  '  The  Passionate  Pil- 
grim.' This  little  collection  contains  two  Sonnets 
which  are  also  given  in  the  larger  collection  of  1609. 
They  are  those  numbered  cxxxviii.  and  cxliv.  in 
that  collection.  In  the  modern  reprints  of  The  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim  it  is  usual  to  omit  these  two  Son- 
nets without  explanation,  because  they  have  been 
previously  given  in  the  larger  collection  of  Sonnets. 
But  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  in 
1599  two  of  the  Sonnets  of  the  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  published  in  1609  were  printed  ;  and  that  one 
of  them  especially,  that  numbered  cxliv.,  has  been 
held  to  form  an  important  part  of  the  supposed 
"  integral  poem."  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  the  other  Sonnets  which  appear  to  relate  to  the 
same  persons  as  are  referred  to  in  the  144th  Sonnet 
were  also  in  existence.      Further,  the  publication  of 
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these  Sonnets  in  1599  tends  to  remove  the  impres- 
sion that  might  be  derived  from  the  tone  of  some  of 
those  in  the  larger  collection  of  1609, — that  they 
were  written  when  Shakspere  had  passed  the  middle 
period  of  life.  For  example,  in  the  73rd  Sonnet  the 
poet  refers  to  the  autumn  of  his  years,  the  twilight 
of  his  day,  the  ashes  of  his  youth.  In  the  138th, 
printed  in  1599,  he  describes  himself  as  "  past  the 
best" — as  "  old."  He  was  then  thirty-five.  Dante 
was  exactly  this  age  when  he  described  himself  in 
"  the  midway  of  this  our  mortal  life."  In  these  re- 
markable particulars,  therefore, — the  mention  of  two 
persons,  real  or  fictitious,  who  occupy  an  important 
position  in  the  larger  collection,  and  in  the  notice 
of  thepoet'sage, — the  two  Sonnets  of  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  are  strictly  connected  with  those  published 
in  1609,  of  which  they  also  form  a  part ;  and  they 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  obtained  for 
publication  out  of  the  scattered  leaves  floating  about 
amongst  "  private  friends."  The  publication  of  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim  was  unquestionably  unauthor- 
ised and  piratical.  The  publisher  got  all  he  could 
which  existed  in  manuscript ;  and  he  took  two 
poems  out  of  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  which  was 
printed  only  the  year  before.  In  1609,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  believing  that  the  same  process  was 
repeated  ;  that  without  the  consent  of  the  writer  the 
hundred  and  fifty-four  Sonnets — some  forming  a 
continous  poem,  or  poems ;  others  isolated,  in  the 
subjects  to  which  they  relate,  and  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed — were  collected  together 
without  any  key  to  their  arrangement,  and  given  to 
the  public.  Believing  as  we  do  that  "  W.  H.,"  be 
he  who  he  may,  who  put  these  poems  in  the  hands 
of  "  T.  T.,"  the  publisher,  arranged  them  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner  (of  which  there  are  many 
proofs),  we  believe  that  the  assumption  of  continuity, 
however  ingeniously  it  may  be  maintained,  is  alto- 
gether fallacious.  Where  is  the  difficulty  of  ima- 
gining, with  regard  to  poems  of  which  each  separate 
poem,  sonnet,  or  stanza,  is  either  a  "leading  idea," 
or  its  "  variation,"  that,  picked  up  as  we  think  they 
were  from  many  quarters,  the  supposed  connexion 
must  be  in  many  respects  fanciful,  in  some  a  result 
of  chance,  mixing  what  the  poet  wrote  in  his  own 
person,  either  in  moments  of  elation  or  depression, 
with  other  apparently  continuous  stanzas  that  painted 
an  imaginary  character,  indulging  in  all  the  warmth 
of  an  exaggerated  friendship,  in  the  complaints  of  an 
abused  confidence,  in  the  pictures  of  an  unhallowed 
and  unhappy  love  ;  sometimes  speaking  with  the  real 
earnestness  of  true  friendship  and  a  modest  estima- 
tion of  his  own  merits;  sometimes  employing  the 
language  of  an  extravagant  eulogy,  and  a  more  ex- 
travagant estimation  of  the  powers  of  the  man  who 
was  writing  that  eulogy?  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  in  the  leisure  hours,  we  will  say,  of  William 
Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  William  Shakspere, 
the  poet  should  have  undertaken  to  address  to  the 
youth  an  argument  why  he  should  marry.  Without 
believing  the  Earl  to  be  the  W.  H,  of  the  Dedication, 
we  know  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Shakspere.  There 
is  nothing   in   the   first   seventeen    Sonnets  which 


might  not  have  been  written  in  the  artificial  tone  of 
the  Italian  poetry,  in  the  working  out  of  this  scheme. 
Suppose,  again,  that  in  other  Sonnets  the  poet,  in  the 
same  artificial  spirit,  complains  that  the  friend  has 
robbed  him  of  his  mistress,  and  avows  that  he  for- 
gives the  falsehood.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  which 
might  not  have  been  written  essentially  as  a  work  of 
fiction, — received  as  a  work  of  fiction, — handed  about 
amongst  "private  friends"  without  the  slightest 
apprehension  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  expo- 
sition of  the  private  relations  of  two  persons  sepa- 
rated in  rank  as  they  probably  were  in  their  habit- 
ual intimacies, — of  very  different  ages, — the  one  an 
avowedly  profligate  boy,  the  other  a  matured  man. 
But  this  supposition  does  not  exclude  the  idea  that 
the  poet  had  also,  at  various  times,  composed,  in  the 
same  measure,  other  poems,  truly  expressing  his 
personal  feelings, — with  nothing  inflated  in  their 
tone,  perfectly  simple  and  natural,  offering  praise, 
expressing  love  to  his  actual  friends  (in  the  language 
of  the  time  "  lovers"),  showing  regret  in  separation, 
dreading  unkindness,  hopeful  of  continued  affection. 
These  are  also  circulated  amongst  "private  friends." 
Some  "  W.H."  collects  them  together,  ten,  or  twelve, 
or  fifteen  years  after  they  have  been  written ;  and  a 
publisher,  of  course,  is  found  to  give  to  the  world  any 
productions  of  a  man  so  eminent  as  Shakspere.  But 
who  arranged  them  ?  Certainly  not  the  poet  him- 
self: for  those  who  believe  in  their  continuity  must 
admit  that  there  are  portions  which  it  is  impossible 
to  regard  as  continuous.  In  the  same  volume  with 
these  Sonnets  was  published  a  most  exquisite  narra- 
tive poem,  A  Lover's  Complaint.  The  form  of  it 
entirely  prevents  any  attempt  to  consider  it  auto- 
biographical. The  Sonnets,  on  the  contrary,  are 
personal  in  their  form  ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be 
assumed  that  they  are  all  personal  in  their  relation 
to  the  author.  It  is  impossible  to  be  assumed  that 
they  could  have  been  printed  with  the  consent  of  the 
author  as  they  now  stand.  If  he  had  meant  in  all  of 
them  to  express  his  actual  feelings  and  position,  the 
very  slightest  labour  on  his  part — a  few  words  of 
introduction  either  in  prose  or  verse — would  have 
taken  those  parts  which  he  would  have  naturally  de- 
sired to  appear  like  fiction,  and  which  to  us  even 
now  look  like  fiction,  out  of  the  possible  range  of 
reality.  The  same  slight  labour  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  classed  amongst  the  real,  apart  from  the 
artificial,  those  Sonnets  which  he  would  have  desired 
to  stand  apart,  and  which  appear  to  us  to  stand  apart, 
as  the  result  of  real  moods  of  the  poet's  own  mind. 
It  is  our  intention,  without  at  all  presuming  to 
think  that  we  have  discovered  any  real  order  in 
which  these  extraordinary  productions  may  be  ar- 
ranged, to  offer  them  to  the  reader  upon  a  principle 
of  classification,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  does  not 
attempt  to  reject  the  idea  that  a  continuous  poem, 
or  rather  several  continuous  poems,  may  be  traced 
throughout  the  series,  nor  adopt  the  belief  that  the 
whole  can  be  broken  up  into  fragments  ;  but  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  no  violence  to  the  meaning 
of  the  author  by  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  continuity,  sometimes  obvious  enough,  but 
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at  other  times'  maintained  by  links  as  fragile  as  the 
harness  of  Queen  Mab's  chariot : — 

"  Her  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web, 
Her  collars  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams." 

The  reader  will  have  the  text  of  the  first  edition 
before  him ;  and  he  will  be  enabled  at  every  step  to 
judge  whether  the  original  arrangement,  to  which 
we  must  constantly  refer,  was  a  systematic  or  an 
arbitrary  one. 


I. 

The  earliest  productions  of  a  youthful  poet  are 
commonly  Love- Sonnets,  or  Elegies  as  they  were 
termed  in  Shakspere's  time.  The  next  age  to  that 
of  the  schoolboy  is  that  of 

"the  lover. 

Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 

Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow." 
We  commence  our  series  with  three  Sonnets  which 
certainly  bear  the  marks  of  juvenility,  when  com- 
pared with  others  in  this  collection,  as  distinctly 
impressed  upon  them  as  the  character  of  the  poet's 
mind  at  different  periods  of  his  life  is  impressed 
upon  Love's  Labour 's  Lost  and  Macbeth  . — 

Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  will. 
And  will  to  boot,  and  will  in  over-plus ; 
More  than  enough  am  I  that  vex  thee  still, 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious, 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine  ? 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious. 
And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  shine  ? 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still. 
And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store ; 
So  thou,  being  rich  in  will,  add  to  thy  will 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  will  more. 

Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseechers  kill ; 

Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  Will. — 135. 

If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near. 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  Will, 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there  ; 
Thus  far  for  love,  my  love-suit,  sweet,  fulfil. 
Will  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love. 
Ay,  fill  it  full  of  wills,  and  my  will  one, 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove ; 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckon'd  none. 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold. 
Though  in  thy  stores'  account  I  one  must  be  ; 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 
That  nothing  me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee : 
Make  but  ray  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  still. 
And  then  thou  lov'st  me, — for  my  name  is  Will, 

—136. 
Lo,  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feather'd  creatures  broke  away. 
Sets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  all  swift  despatch 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay ; 
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Whilst  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chace, 
Cries  to  catch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  face, 
Not  prizing  her  poor  infant's  discontent ; 
So  runn'st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee, 
Whilst  I  thy  babe  chase  thee  afar  behind  ; 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  me, 
And  play  the  mother's  part,  kiss  me,  be  kind  : 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  mayst  have  thy  Will, 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  crying  still. 

—143. 

The  figures  which  we  subjoin  to  each  Sonnet 
show  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  collection 
of  1609.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  our  reprint  of 
that  text,  he  will  see  where  these  Sonnets,  through 
each  of  which  the  same  play  upon  the  poet's  name 
is  kept  up  with  a  boyish  vivacity,  are  found. 
The  two  first  follow  one  of  those  from  which  Mr. 
Brown  derives  the  title  of  what  he  calls  "  The  Sixth 
Poem,"  being  "  To  his  Mistress,  on  her  Infidelity."* 
Mr.  Brown,  however,  qualifies  the  dissimilarity  of 
tone  by  the  following  admission : — "  All  the  stanzas 
in  the  preceding  poems  (to  Stanza  126)  are  retained 
in  their  original  order  ;  the  printers,  without  disturb- 
ing the  links,  having  done  no  worse  than  the  joining 
together  of  five  chains  into  one.  But  I  suspect  the 
same  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  this  address  to 
his  mistress.  Indeed,  I  farther  suspect  that  some 
stanzas,  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  body  of  it."  The  stanzas  to  which 
Mr.  Brown  objects  are  the  135th  and  136th  just 
given.  But  let  us  proceed.  The  poet  now  sings  the 
praise;  of  those  eyes  which  so  took  his  brother-poet, 
Phineas  Fletcher : — 

"  But  most  I  wonder  how  iha.t  jetty  ray. 
Which  those  two  blackest  suns  do  fair  display, 
Should  shine  so   bright,  and  night  should  make  so 
sweet  a  day." 

We  know  not  the  colour  of  Anne  Hathaway 's  eyes  ; 
but  how  can  we  affirm  that  the  following  three 
Sonnets  were  not  addressed  to  her  ? — 

In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair, 
Or,  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  successive  heir, 
And  beauty  slander'd  with  a  bastard  shame : 
For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power. 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrow'd  face. 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour. 
But  is  profan'd,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace. 
Therefore  my  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black, 
Her  eyes  so  suited ;  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such,  who,  not  born  fair,  no  beauty  lack, 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem : 
Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  woe, 
That  every  tongue  says  beauty  should  look  so. 

—127. 


*  Shakspeare's  Autobiographical  Poems,  p.  96.  . 
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Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art. 
As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them  cruel : 
For  well  thou  know'st  to  my  dear  doting  heart 
Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 
Yet,  in  good  faith,  some  say  that  thee  behold, 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love  groan : 
To  say  they  err,  I  dare  not  be  so  bold. 
Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 
And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear, 
A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  face, 
One  on  another's  neck,  do  witness  bear 
Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgment's  place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds. 
And  thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  proceeds. 

—131. 

Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pitying  me, 

Knowing  thy  heart,  torment  me  with  disdain ; 

Have  put  on  black,  and  loving  mourners  be. 

Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain. 

And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 

Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  east. 

Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even. 

Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west, 

As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face  : 

O,  let  it  then  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 

To  mourn  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee  grace. 

And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part. 

Then  will  I  swear  beauty  herself  is  black, 

And  all  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack. — 132. 

But  the  two  last  immediately  precede  the  Sonnet 
beginning 

"  Beshrew  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to  groan 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and  me ;" — 

and  so  the  lady  of  the  "  mourning  eyes"  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  tale  of  treachery  and  sin.  The  line  of 
the  131st  Sonnet, 

"  In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds" 

may  be  held  to  imply  something  atrocious.  The 
two  first  lines,  however,  show  of  what  the  poet-lover 
complains  : — 

"  Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art. 

As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them  cruel." 

The  128th  Sonnet  has  never  been  exceeded  in  airy 
elegance,  even  by  the  professed  writers  of  amatory 
poems : — 

How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play'st. 
Upon  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  sway'st 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds. 
Do  I  envy  those  jacks,  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand, 
WTiilst  my  poor  lips,  which  should  that  harvest  reap, 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand  !." 


To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips, 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait. 
Making  dead  wood  more  bless'd  than  living  lips. 
Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this,  , 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss. — 128. 

The  130th,  too,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  vers  de 
societe  that  a  Suckling,  or  a  Moore,  could  have 
produced : — 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun  ; 

Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red  : 

If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun  ; 

If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 

I  have  seen  roses  damask'd,  red  and  white. 

But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks  ; 

And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 

Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 

I  love  to  hear  her  speak, — yet  well  I  know 

That  music  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound  ; 

I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go, — 

My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the  ground  j 
And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. — 130. 

And  of  what  character  is  the  129th  Sonnet,  which 
separates  these  two  playful  compositions  ?  It  is  a 
solemn  denunciation  against  unlicensed  gratifica- 
tions— a  warning 

"  To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  hell." 

If  we  are  to  bring  those  Sonnets  in  apposition  where 
the  "  leading  idea"  is  repeated,  we  shall  have  to  go 
far  back  to  find  one  that  will  accord  with  the 
130th:— 

So  is  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  muse, 

Stirr'd  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse  ; 

Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use. 

And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse  ; 

Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare, 

With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  'and  sea's  rich  gems, 

With  April's  first-born  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 

That  heaven's  air  in  his  huge  rondure  hems. 

O  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write. 

And  then  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fair 

As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so  bright 

As  those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  air : 

Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hearsay  well ; 

I  will  not  praise,  that  purpose  not  to  sell. — 21. 

This  is  the  21st  Sonnet;  and  it  has  as  much  the 
character  of  a  love-sonnet  as  any  we  have  just  given. 
The  tyranny  of  which  the  poet  complains  in  the 
131st  Sonnet  forms  the  subject  of  the  three  follow- 
ing .— 

O,  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong 
That  thy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart ; 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye,  but  with  thy  tongue  j 
Use  power  with  power,  and  slay  me  not  by  art. 
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Tell  me  thou  lov'st  elsewhere ;  but  in  my  sight, 
Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside. 
What  need'st  thou  wound  with  cunning,  when  thy 

might 
Is  more  than  my  o'erpress'd  defence  can  'bide  ? 
Let  me  excuse  thee :  ah  !  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  my  enemies  ; 
And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foes, 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries : 
Yet  do  not  so ;  but  since  I  am  near  slain. 
Kill  me  outright  with  looks,  and  rid  my  pain. 

—139. 

Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 
My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  disdain  ; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  express 
The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were, 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so ; 
(As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near, 
No  news  but  health  from  their  physicians  know  ;) 
For,  if  I  should  despair,  I  should  grow  mad, 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee : 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad, 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 
That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied. 
Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud  heart 
go  wide. — 140. 

Canst  thou,  O  cruel !  say  I  love  thee  not, 
When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  partake  ? 
Do  I  not  think  on  thee,  when  I  forgot 
Am  of  myself,  all  tyrant,  for  thy  sake  ? 
Who  hateth  thee  that  I  do  call  my  friend  ? 
On  whom  frown'st  thou  that  I  do  fawn  upon  ? 
Nay  if  thou  low'rst  on  me,  do  I  not  spend 
Revenge  upon  myself  with  present  moan  ? 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect, 
That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise. 
When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect. 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes  ? 

But,  love,  hate  on,  for  now  I  know  thy  mind ; 

Those  that  can  see  thou  lov'st,  and  I  am  blind. 

—149. 

And  yet  the  tyranny  is  meekly  borne  by  the  lover : — 
Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  ? 
I  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend. 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world -without-end  hour, 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  you, 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour. 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu  ; 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought 
Where  you  may  be,  or  your  affairs  suppose. 
But,  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  nought. 
Save,  where  you  are  how  happy  you  make  those  : 
So  true  a  fool  is  love,  that  in  your  will 
(Though  you  do  anything)  he  thinks  no  ill.— 57. 
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That  God  forbid,  that  made  me  first  your  slave, 

I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure. 

Or  at  your  hand  the  account  of  hours  to  crave, 

Being  your  vassal,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure  ! 

O,  let  me  suffer  (being  at  your  beck) 

The  imprison'd  absence  of  your  liberty. 

And  patience,  tame  to  sufferance,  bide  each  check 

Without  accusing  you  of  injury. 

Be  where  you  list ;  your  charter  is  so  strong, 

That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time : 

Do  what  you  will,  to  you  it  doth  belong 

Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 

I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  hell ; 

Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well. — 58. 

The  Sonnets  last  given  are  the  57th  and  58th.  These 
are  especially  noticed  by  Mr.  Brown  as  evidence  that 
the  person  to  whom  he  considers  the  Sonnets  are 
addressed — W.  H. — was  "  a  man  of  rank."  He 
adds,  "  Reproach  is  conveyed  more  forcibly,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  with  more  kindness,  in  their  strained 
humility,  than  it  would  have  been  by  direct  expos- 
tulation." The  reproach,  according  to  Mr.  Brown, 
is  for  the  "coldness"  which  the  noble  youth  had 
evinced  towards  his  friend.  The  "  coldness"  is  im- 
plied in  these  stanzas,  and  in  that  which  precedes 
them : — 

Sweet  love,  renew  thy  force ;  be  it  not  said 
Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  appetite. 
Which  but  to-day  by  feeding  is  allay'd, 
To-morrow  sharpen'd  in  his  former  might ; 
So,  love,  be  thou ;  although  to-day  thou  fill 
Thy  hungry  eyes,  even  till  they  wink  with  fulness 
To-morrow  see  again,  and  do  not  kill 
The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dulness. 
Let  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 
Which  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted-new 
Come  daily  to  the  banks,  that,  when  they  see 
Return  of  love,  more  bless'd  may  be  the  view  ; 
Or  call  it  winter,  which,  being  full  of  care. 
Make's    summer's    welcome   thrice   more  wish'd, 
more  rare. — 56. 

We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  three  Sonnets 
are  addressed  to  a  female.  It  appears  to  us  that  a 
line  in  the  57th  is  decisive  upon  this  : — 

"  When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu." 

The  lady  was  the  mistress,  the  lover  the  servant,  in 
the  gallantry  of  Shakspere's  time.  In  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  '  Scornful  Lady'  we  have,  "  Was  I 
not  once  your  mistress,  and  you  my  servant?"  The 
three  stanzas,  56,  57,  58,  are  completely  isolated 
from  what  precedes  and  what  follows  them ;  and 
therefore  we  have  no  hesitation  in  transposing  them 
to  this  class. 

We  are  about  to  give  a  Sonnet  which  Mr.  Brown 
thinks  "  should  be  expunged  from  the  poem."  We 
should  regret  to  lose  so  pretty  and  playful  a  love- 
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Those  lips  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make 

Breath'd  forth  the  sound  that  said  /  hate. 

To  me  that  languish 'd  for  her  sake  : 

But  when  she  saw  my  woeful  state, 

Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come. 

Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 

Was  used  in  giving  gentle  doom  ; 

And  taught  it  thus  anew  to  greet ; 

/  Iiate  she  alter'd  with  an  end. 

That  foUow'd  it  as  gentle  day 

Doth  follow  night,  who  like  a  fiend 

From  heaven  to  hell  is  flown  away. 
I  hate  from  hate  away  she  threw, 
And  sav'd  my  life,  saying — 7iot  you. — 145. 

It  is,  however,  strangely  opposed  to  the  theory  of 
continuity  :  for  it  occurs  between  the  Sonnet  which 
first  appeared  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim — 

"  Two  loves  I  have,  of  comfort  and  despair" — 

and  the  magnificent  lines  beginning 

"  Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth." 

This  sublime  Sonnet  Mr.  Brown  would  also  ex- 
punge. This  is  a  hard  sentence  against  it  for  being 
out  of  place.  We  shall  endeavour  to  remove  it 
to  fitter  company. 

We  have  now  very  much  reduced  the  number  of 
stanzas  which  Mr.  Brown  assigns  to  the  Si,xth  Poem, 
entitled  by  him,  "To  his  Mistress,  on  her  Infidelity." 
There  are  only  twenty-six  stanzas  in  this  division  of 
Mr.  Brown's  Six  Poems  ;  for  he  rejects  the  Sonnets 
numbered  153  and  154,  as  belonging  "to  nothing 
but  themselves."  They  belong,  indeed,  to  the  same 
class  of  poems  as  constitute  the  bulk  of  those  printed 
in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  But,  being  printed  in 
the  collection  of  1609,  they  oflfer  very  satisfactory 
evidence  that  "the  begetter"  of  the  Sonnets  had  no 
distinct  principle  of  connexion  to  work  upon.  He 
has  printed,  as  already  mentioned,  two  Sonnets 
which  had  previously  appeared  in  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim.  But  if  they  were  taken  out  from  the  larger 
collection  no  one  could  say  that  its  continuity  would 
be  deranged.  There  are  other  Sonnets,  properly  so 
called,  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  which,  if  they 
were  to  be  added  to  the  larger  collection,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  inserting  them,  so  as  to  be 
as  continuous  as  the  two  which  are  common  to  both 
works.  We  have  no  objection  to  proceed  with  our 
analytical  classification  without  including  the  two 
Sonnets  on  "  the  little  love-god ;"  because,  if  we 
were  attempting  here  to  present  all  Shakspere's 
love-verses  which  exist  in  print,  not  being  in  the 
plays,  we  should  have  to  insert  six  other  poems 
which  are  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

What,  then,  have  we  left  of  the  Sonnets  from  the 
127th  to  the  152nd  which  may  warrant  those  twenty- 
six  stanzas  being  regarded  (with  two  exceptions 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Brown  himself)  as  a  continuous 
poem,  to  be  entitled,  "  To  his  Mistress,  on  her  Infi- 
delity"? We  have,  indeed,  a  "leading  idea,"  and  a 
very  distinct  one,  of  some  delusion,  once  cherished 


by  the  poet,  against  the  power  of  which  he  struggles, 
and  which  his  better  reason  finally  rejects.  But  the 
complaint  is  not  wholly  that  of  the  infidelity  of  a 
mistress ;  it  is  that  the  love  which  he  bears  towards 
her  is  incompatible  with  his  sense  of  duty,  and  with 
that  tranquillity  of  mind  which  belongs  to  a  pure 
and  lawful  affection.  This  "  leading  idea"  is  ex- 
pressed in  ten  stanzas,  which  we  print  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur.  They  are  more  or  less  strong 
and  direct  in  their  allusions  ;  but,  whether  the  situa- 
tion which  the  poet  describes  be  real  or  imaginary — 
whether  he  speak  from  the  depth  of  his  own  feelings, 
or  with  his  wonderful  dramatic  power — there  are  no 
verses  in  our  language  more  expressive  of  the  tor- 
ments of  a  passion  based  upon  unlawfulness.  Throes 
such  as  these  were  somewhat  uncommon  amongst 
the  gallants  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  : — 

The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 
Is  lust  in  action  ;  and  till  action,  lust 
Is  perjur'd,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame, 
Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust ; 
Enjoy'd  no  sooner,  but  despised  straight ; 
Past  reason  hunted  ;  and  no  sooner  had. 
Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallow'd  bait. 
On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad : 
Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so ; 
Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme  ; 
A  bliss  in  proof, — and  prov'd,  a  very  woe  ; 
Before,  a  joy  propos'd ;  behind,  a  dream  ; 

All  this  the  world  well  knows :  yet  none  knows 
well 

To  shun  the  heaven,  that  leads  men  to  this  hell . 

—129. 

Thou  blind  fool.  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine  eyes, 
That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see? 
They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies, 
Yet  what  the  best  is,  take  the  worst  to  be. 
If  eyes  corrupt  by  over-partial  looks. 
Be  anchor'd  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride, 
Why  of  eyes'  falsehood  hast  thou  forged  hooks, 
Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tied  ? 
Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot, 
Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  common 

place  ? 
Or  mine  eyes,  seeing  this,  say  this  is  not. 
To  put  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  face  ? 

In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  have  err'd, 
And  to  this  false  plague  are  they  now  transferr'd. 

—137. 

When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies ; 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutor'd  youth. 
Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subtilties. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young. 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  best, 
Simply  I  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue ; 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  suppress'd. 
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But  wherefore  says  she  not  she  is  unjust? 

And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old? 

O,  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust, 

And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told : 
Therefore  I  lie  with  her,  and  she  with  me. 
And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  flatter'd  be — 138. 

In  faith  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes. 
For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note ; 
But 't  is  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  despise, 
Who  in  despite  of  view  is  pleas'd  to  dote. 
Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue's  tune  delighted  ; 
Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone, 
Nor  taste  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 
To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone  : 
But  my  five  wits,  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee, 
Who  leaves  unsway'd  the  likeness  of  a  man. 
Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to  be : 
Only  my  plague  thus  far  I  count  my  gain. 
That  she  that  makes  me  sin  awards  me  pain. 

—141. 

Love  is  my  sin,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate. 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving  : 
O,  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own  state. 
And  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  not  reproving ; 
Or  if  it  do,  not  from  those  lips  of  thine. 
That  have  profan'd  their  scarlet  ornaments. 
And  seal'd  false  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  mine  ; 
Robb'd  others'  beds'  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee  : 
Root  pity  in  thy  heart,  that,  when  it  grows, 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 

If  thou  dost  seek  to  have  what  thou  dost  hide. 
By  self-example  mayst  thou  be  denied  ! — 142. 

My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 

For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease  ; 

Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill, 

The  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 

My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love. 

Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept, 

Hath  left  me,  and  I  desperate  now  approve, 

Desire  is  death,  which  physic  did  except. 

Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care, 

And  frantic  mad  with  evermore  unrest; 

My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  mad  men's  are. 

At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  express'd  ; 

For  I  have  sworn  thee   fair,  and  thought   thee 
bright. 

Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night. 

—147. 

O  me !  what  eyes  hath  love  put  in  my  head. 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight? 
Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgment  fled, 
That  censures  falsely  what  they  see  aright? 
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If  that  be  fair  whereon  my  false  eyes  dote, 
What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so  ? 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's :  no, 
How  can  it  ?     O  how  can  Love's  eye  be  true. 
That  is  so  vex'd  with  watching  and  with  tears? 
No  marvel  then  though  I  mistake  my  view ; 
The  sun  itself  sees  not  till  heaven  clears. 

O   cunning    Love!   with   tears   thou  keep'st  me 
blind. 

Lest  eyes  well- seeing  thy  foul  faults  should  find. 

—148. 

O,  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful  might. 
With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway  ? 
To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight, 
And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the  day  ? 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill, 
That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill. 
That  in  my  mind  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  ? 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more. 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  ? 
O,  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor. 
With  others  thou  shouldst  not  abhor  my  state  ; 
If  thy  unworthiness  rais'd  love  in  me. 
More  worthy  I  to  be  belov'd  of  thee. — 150. 

Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is ; 
Yet  who  knows  not  conscience  is  born  of  love  ? 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss, 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove. 
For  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason ; 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love  ;  flesh  stays  no  farther  reason. 
But,  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphant  prize.     Proud  of  this  pride. 
He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be, 
To  stand  in  thy  affairs,  fall  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it  that  I  call 
Her — love,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and  fall. 

—151. 

In  loving  thee  thou  know'st  I  am  forsworn. 
But  thou  art  twice  forsworn,  to  me  love  swearing ; 
In  act  thy  bed-vow  broke,  and  new  faith  torn, 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 
But  why  of  two  oaths'  breach  do  I  accuse  thee, 
When  I  break  twenty  ?     I  am  perjur'd  most : 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee, 
And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost ; 
For  I  have  sworn  deep   oaths   of  thy   deep  kind- 
ness. 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy  ; 
And,  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness, 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see ; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair :  more  perjur'd  I, 
To  swear,  against  the  truth,  so  foul  a  lie ! — 152. 
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We  have  only  three  Sonnets  left,  out  of  the  twenty- 
six  stanzas,  in  which  we  may  find  any  allusion  to  the 
"infidelity"  of  the  poet's  "mistress."  They  are 
these  : — 

Beshrew  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to  groan 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and  me  ! 
Is  't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone. 
But  slave  to  slavery  my  sweet'st  friend  must  be  ? 
Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken, 
And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engross'd ; 
Of  him,  myself,  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken  ; 
A  torment  thrice  three-fold  thus  to  be  eross'd. 
Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward, 
But  then  my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor  heart  bail ; 
Who  e'er  keeps  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard ; 
Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  jail : 
And  yet  thou  wilt ;  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee, 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me. — 133. 

So  now  I  have  confess'd  that  he  is  thine. 
And  I  myself  am  mortgag'd  to  thy  will ; 
Myself  I  '11  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still : 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free, 
For  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  is  kind ; 
He  learn'd  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  me. 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  bind. 
The  statute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take. 
Thou  usurer,  that  putt'st  forth  all  to  use. 
And  sue  a  friend,  came  debtor  for  my  sake ; 
So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 

Him  have  I  lost ;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me  ; 

He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free. — 134. 

Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair. 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still ; 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair. 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  colour'd  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Terapteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side. 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil. 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 
And  whether  that  my  angel  be  turn'd  fiend. 
Suspect  I  may,  but  not  directly  tell ; 
But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  friend, 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell. 

Yet  this  shall  I  ne'er  know,  but  live  in  doubt. 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. — 144. 

The  144th,  we  must  again  point  out,  was  printed  in 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  1599.  This  Sonnet, 
then,  referring,  as  it  appears  to  do,  to  private  cir- 
cumstances of  considerable  delicacy,  was  public 
enough  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  piratical  book- 
seller, ten  years  before  the  larger  collection  in  which 
it  a  second  time  appears  was  printed.  But  in  that 
larger  collection  the  poet  accuses  the  friend  as  well 
as  the  mistress.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  six  Sonnets,  in  which  this  accusation 
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appears  existed  in  1599,  or  what  was  the  extent  of 
their  publicity;  but  by  their  publication  in  1609  we 
are  enabled  to  compare  "the  better  angel"  with 
"  the  worser  spirit ." — 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye,   ] 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green. 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchymy  ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face. 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide. 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace  : 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  morn  did  shine. 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow ; 
But  out  I  alack !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine. 
The  region  cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth  ; 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's  sun 
staineth.— 33. 

Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day. 

And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  cloak. 

To  let  base  clouds  o'ertake  me  in  my  way, 

Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke  ? 

'T  is  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou  break. 

To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face. 

For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak. 

That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  disgrace : 

Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief; 

Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss : 

The  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 

To  him  that  bears  the  strong  oifence's  cross. 

Ah  !  but  those  tears  are  pearl  which  thy  love  sheds. 
And  they  are  rich,  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. — 34. 

No  more  be  griev'd  at  that  which  thou  hast  done  : 
Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud  ; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun, 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this. 
Authorising  thy  trespass  with  compare, 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss. 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are  : 
For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense, 
(Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate,) 
And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence  : 
Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate. 

That  I  an  accessory  needs  must  be 

To    that    sweet    thief   which   sourly    robs    from 
me.— 35. 

Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yea,  take  them  all ; 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst  before  ? 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  mayst  true  love  call ; 
All  mine  was  thine  before  thou  hadst  this  more. 
Then  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  receivest, 
I  cannot  blame  thee,  for  my  love  thou  usest ; 
But  yet  be  blam'd,  if  thou  thyself  deceivest 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  refusest. 
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I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief, 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty  ; 
And  yet,  love  knows,  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong  than  hate's  known  injury. 
Lascivious  grace,  in  v\4iom  all  ill  well  shows, 
Kill  me  with  spites ;  yet  we  must  not  be  foes. — 40. 

Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits, 
When  1  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart, 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  well  befits, 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won. 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assail'd  ; 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevail'd? 
Ah  me  !  but  yet  thou  mightst  my  seat  forbear. 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth. 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  twofold  truth ; 
Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee. 
Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me. — 41. 

That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief. 

And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  lov'd  her  dearly ; 

That  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 

A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 

Loving  ofl'enders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye  : — 

Thou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  knew'st  I  love  her; 

And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me. 

Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her. 

If  1  lose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain, 

And  losing  her,  my  friend  hath  found  that  loss ; 

Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain. 

And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross : 

But  here  's  the  joy  ;  my  friend  and  I  are  one  ; 

Sweet  flattery  1  then  she  loves  but  me  alone. — 42. 

It  is  probably  to  the  same  friend  that  the  following 
mild  reflections  upon  the  general  faults  of  his  cha- 
racter are  addressed  : — 

They  that  have  power  to  hurt  and  will  do  none, 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show. 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone. 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow ; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces, 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense  ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces. 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die  ; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet, 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity  : 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds ; 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. — 94. 

How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame. 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose. 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name  ! 
O,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose  ! 
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That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days, 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport. 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise  ; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
O  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got. 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee  ! 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot. 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair  that  eyes  can  see  ! 

Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege  ; 

The  hardest  knife  ill-used  doth  lose  his  edge. — 95. 

Some  say,  thy  fault  is  youth,  some  wantonness; 
Some  say,  thy  grace  is  youth  and  gentle  sport ; 
Both  grace  and  faults  are  lov'd  of  more  and  less  : 
Thou  mak'st  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort. 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteem'd  ; 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 
To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deem'd. 
How  many  lambs  might  the  stern  wolf  betray, 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate  ! 
How  many  gazers  mightst  thou  lead  away. 
If  thou  wouldst  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  state  ! 
But  do  not  so ;    I  love  thee  in  such  sort. 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. — 96. 

But  the  poet,  true  to  his  general  principle  of  morals, 
holds  that  forgiveness  should  follow  upon  repented 
transgressions : 

Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen, 
With  eager  compounds  we  our  palate  urge : 
As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen, 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness,  when  we  purge ; 
Even  so,  being  full  of  your  ne'er-cloying  sweetness. 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  frame  my  feeding. 
And,  sick  of  welfare,  found  a  kind  of  meetness 
To  be  diseas'd  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  policy  in  love,  to  anticipate 
The  ills  that  were  not,  grew  to  faults  assur'd. 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthful  state. 
Which,  rank  of  goodness,  would  by  ill  be  cur'd. 
But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true. 
Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you. — 118. 

What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Siren  tears, 
Distill'd  from  limbecs  foul  as  hell  within. 
Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears, 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win  ! 
What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed, 
Wliilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never  ! 
How  have  mine  eyes  out^of  their  spheres  been  fitted, 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever  ! 
O  benefit  of  ill !  now  I  find  true 
That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better; 
And  ruin'd  love,  when  it  is  built  anew, 
Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far  greater. 
S«  I  return  rebuk'd  to  my  content. 
And  gain  by  ill  thrice  more  than  I  have  spent. 

—  119. 
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That  you  were  once  unkind,  befriends  me  now. 
And  for  that  sorrow,  which  I  then  did  feel, 
Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  bow, 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammer'd  steel. 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken. 
As  I  by  yours,  you  have  pass'd  a  hell  of  time  : 
And  I,  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  sufFer'd  in  your  crime. 
O  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remember'd 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits. 
And  soon  to  you,  as  you  to  me,  then  tender'd 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosoms  fits ! 

But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee ; 

Mine  ransoms  yours,  and  yours  must  ransom  me. 

—120. 


II. 

We  have  thus  selected  all  the  Sonnets,  or  stanzas, 
that  appear  to  have  reference  to  the  subject  of  love, 
— whether  those  which  express  the  light  playfulness 
of  affection,  the  abiding  confidence,  the  distracting 
doubts,  the  reproaches  for  pride  or  neglect,  the  fierce 
jealousies,  the  complaints  that  another  is  preferred. 
Much  of  this  may  be  real,  much  merely  dramatic. 
But  it  appears  to  us  that  it  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  to  have  maintained  that  these  fragments 
relate  to  a  particular  incident  of  the  poet's  life — the 
indulgence  of  an  illicit  love,  with  which  the  equally 
illicit  attachment  of  a  youthful  friend  interfered — un- 
less there  had  been  a  forced  association  of  the  whole 
series  of  Sonnets  with  that  youthful  friend  to  whom 
the  first  seventeen  Sonnets  are  clearly  addressed. 
Mr.  Brown  groups  the  Sonnets  from  the  27th  to  the 
Soth  as  the  "  Second  Poem,"  which  he  entitles, 
•  To  his  Friend — who  had  robbed  him  of  his  mis- 
tress— forgiving  him.'  Now,  literally,  the  Sonnets 
we  have  already  given,  the  33rd,  34th,  35th,  40th, 
41st,  and  42nd,  are  all  that  within  these  limits  can 
be  held  to  have  reference  to  such  a  subject.  The 
27th  and  28th  Sonnets  have  not  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  this  supposed  injury  ;  and  we  shall  pre- 
sently endeavour  to  show  that  they  have  been  wrested 
from  their  proper  place.  The  29th,  30th,  31st,  and 
32nd  are  Sonnets  of  the  most  confiding  friendship, 
full  of  the  simplest  and  therefore  the  deepest  pathos, 
and  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  classing  amongst 
those  which  are  strictly  personal — >those  to  which 
the  lines  of  Wordsworth  apply  : — 

"Scorn  not  the  Sonnet:  Critic,  you  have  frown'd 
Mindless  of  its  just  honours.     With  this  key 
Shakspere  unlock'd  his  heart." 

The  following  exquisite  lines  are  familiar  to  most 
poetical  students :  — 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf  Heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate. 


Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possess'd. 
Desiring  this  man's  art.  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  think  on  thee, — and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate  ; 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd,  such  wealth  brings. 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

—29. 

WTien  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  ray  dear  times'  waste : 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow, 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 

And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since  cancell'd  woe. 

And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish 'd  sight. 

Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone. 

And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 

The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan. 

Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend. 
All  losses  are  restor'd,  and  sorrows  end. — 30. 

Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts, 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead  ; 
And  there  reigns  love  and  all  love's  loving  parts. 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  buried. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  from  mine  eye. 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  remov'd,  that  hidden  in  thee  lie? 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live, 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone, 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give  ; 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone : 
Their  images  I  lov'd  I  view  in  thee. 
And  thou  (all  they)  hast  all  the  all  of  me. — 31. 

If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day, 

When  that  churl    Death  my  bones  with  dust  shall 

cover. 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover. 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time ; 
And  though  they  be  outstripp'd  by  every  pen. 
Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme. 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
O  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought ! 
Had   my   friend's   muse  grown  with    this  growing 

age, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought, 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage : 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove, 
Theirs  for  their  style  I  '11  read,  his  for  his  love. 

—  32. 
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Immediately  succeeding  these  are  the  three  stanzas 
we  have  alread}'  quoted,  in  which  the  poet  is  held  to 
accuse  his  friend  of  having  robbed  him  of  his  mis- 
tress. In  these  stanzas  the  friend  is  spoken  of  in 
connexion  with  a  "sensual  fault,"  a  "trespass," 
&c.  But  in  those  which  follow,  the  "  bewailed  guilt" 
belongs  to  the  poet — the  "  worth  and  truth"  to  his 
friend.  Surely  these  are  not  continuous.  In  the 
36th,  37th,  38th,  and  39th  Sonnets,  we  have  the  ex- 
pression of  that  deep  humility  which  may  be  traced 
through  many  of  these  remarkable  compositions, 
and  of  which  we  find  the  first  sound  in  the  29th 
Sonnet : — 

Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain. 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one  : 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain. 
Without  thy  help,  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect. 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite. 
Which,  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect. 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight. 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee. 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame  ; 
Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honour  mo, 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name : 
But  do  not  so  ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

—36. 

As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 

To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth. 

So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite, 

Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth  ; 

For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit. 

Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more. 

Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 

I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store  ; 

So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despis'd, 

Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give. 

That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  suffic'd. 

And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 

Look  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee  ; 

This  wish  I  have  ;  then  ten  times  happy  me  ! — 37. 

How  can  my  muse  want  subject  to  invent, 

While   thou    dost    breathe,    that   pour'st   into   my 

verse 
Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 
For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse  ? 
O,  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me 
Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy  sight ; 
For  who  's  so  dumb  that  caimot  write  to  thee. 
When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light? 
Be  thou  the  tenth  muse,  ten  times  more  in  worth 
Than  those  old  nine  which  rhymers  invocate  ; 
And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 
Eternal  numbers  to  outlive  long  date. 

If  my  slight  muse  do  please  these  curious  days, 
Thepainbe  mine, but  thine  shallbe  the  praise. — 38. 
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O,  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sing, 
When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me  ? 
What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  bring  ? 
And  what  is  't  but  mine  own,  when  I  praise  thee  ? 
Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live. 
And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one. 
That  by  this  separation  I  may  give 
That  due  to  thee  which  thou  deserv'st  alone. 
O  absence,  what  a  torment  wouldst  thou  prove, 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love, 
(Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth  deceive,) 
And  that  thou  teachest  how  to  make  one  twain, 
By  praising  him  here,  who  doth  hence  i 


The  40th,  41st,  and  42nd  Sonnets  return  to  the  com- 
plaint of  his  friend's  faithlessness.  Surely,  then, 
the  Sonnets  we  have  just  quoted  must  be  interpo- 
lated. The  43rd  is  entirely  isolated  from  what  pre- 
cedes and  what  follows.  But  in  the  39th  we  have 
allusions  to  "  separation"  and  "  absence  ;"  and  in 
the  44th  we  return  to  the  subject  of  "injurious  dis- 
tance." With  some  alterations  of  arrangement  we 
can  group  nine  Sonnets  together,  which  form  a 
connected  epistle  to  an  absent  friend,  and  which 
convey  those  sentiments  of  real  affection  which 
can  only  be  adequately  transmitted  in  language 
and  imagery  possessing,  as  these  portions  do,  the 
charm  of  nature  and  simplicity.  The  tone  of  truth 
and  reality  is  remarkably  contrasted  with  those 
artificial  passages  which  have  imparted  their  cha- 
racter to  the  whole  series  in  the  estimation  of 
many  :  — 

How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way. 
When  what  I  seek, — my  weary  travel's  end, — 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
'  Thus  far  the  miles  are  measur'd  from  thy  friend  !' 
The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe. 
Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  weight  in  me. 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  lov'd  not  speed,  being  made  from  thee  : 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide, 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan. 
More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side ; 
For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my  mind, 
My  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind. — 50. 

Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence 

Of  my  dull  bearer,  when  from  thee  I  speed  : 

From  where  thou  art  why  should  I  haste  me  thence? 

Till  I  return,  of  posting  is  no  need. 

O,  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find. 

When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slow  ? 

Then  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the  wind  ; 

In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know  : 

Then  can  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace  ; 

Therefore  desire,  of  perfect  love  being  made, 

Shall  neigh  (no  dull  flesh)  in  his  fiery  race  ; 

But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade  ; 
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Since  from  thee  going  he  went  wilful  slow, 
Towards  thee  I  '11  run,  and  give  him  leave  to  go. 

—51. 

So  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  hlessed  key 
Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-locked  treasure, 
The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey. 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 
Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare, 
Since  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set. 
Like  stones  of  M'orth  they  thinly  placed  are. 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet. 
So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you  as  my  chest. 
Or  as  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doth  hide. 
To  make  some  special  instant  special  bless'd. 
By  new  unfolding  his  imprison'd  pride. 

Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives  scope, 
Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lack'd,  to  hope. — 52. 

Weary  with  toil,  I  haste  me  to  my  bed. 
The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tir'd ; 
But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head. 
To  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work  's  expir'd  ; 
For  then  my  thoughts  (from  far  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee, 
And  keep  my  drooping  eyelids  open  wide, 
Looking  on  darkness  which  the  blind  do  see  : 
Save  that  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view. 
Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night. 
Makes    black    night   beauteous,    and   her   old   face 
new. 
Lo,  thus,  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my  mind. 
For  thee,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  find. — 27. 

How  can  I  then  return  in  happy  plight. 
That  am  debarr'd  the  benefit  of  rest? 
When  day's  oppression  is  not  eas'd  by  night, 
But  day  by  night  and  night  by  day  oppress'd  ? 
And  each,  though  enemies  to  cither's  reign. 
Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me, 
The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
How  far  I  toil,  still  farther  off  from  thee. 
I  tell  the  day,  to  please  him,  thou  art  bright, 
And  dost  him  grace  when  clouds  do  blot  the  heaven  : 
So  flatter  I  the  swart-complexion'd  night ; 
When  sparkling    stars   twire  not,   thou  gild'st  the 
even. 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer. 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  grief's  length  seem 
stronger. — 28. 

Is  it  thy  will  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night  ? 
Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken. 
While  shadows,  like  to  thee,  do  mock  my  sight? 
Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 
So  far  from  home,  into  my  deeds  to  pry ; 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me. 
The  scope  and  tenor  of  thy  jealousy  ? 


O  no  !  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  i 

It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye 

Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat. 

To  play  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake  : 

For  thee  watch  I,  whilst  thou  dost  wake  elsewhere, 
From  me  far  off,  with  others  all-too-near. — 61. 

When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see, 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected : 
But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee, 
And,  darkly  bright,  are  bright  in  dark  directed ; 
Then  thou  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make  bright , 
How  would  thy  shadow's  form  form  happy  show 
To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light. 
When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so  ? 
How  would  (I  say)  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day, 
When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay? 
All  days  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee. 
And  nights,  bright  days,  when  dreams  do  show 
thee  me. — 43. 

If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought, 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way; 
For  then,  despite  of  space,  I  would  be  brought 
From  limits  far  remote,  where  thou  dost  stay. 
No  matter  then,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  remov'd  from  thee, 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land. 
As  soon  as  think  the  place  where  he  would  be. 
But  ah  I  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  thought, 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gone. 
But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought, 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan  ; 
Receiving  nought  by  elements  so  slow 
But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  either's  woe  : — 44. 

The  other  two,  slight  air  and  purging  fire. 
Are  both  with  thee,  wherever  I  abide ; 
The  first  my  thought,  the  other  my  desire. 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide. 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee, 
My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone. 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppress'd  with  melancholy; 
Until  life's  composition  be  recur 'd 
By  those  swift  messengers  return'd  from  thee. 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assur'd 
Of  thy  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me  : 
This  told,  I  joy ;  but  then  no  longer  glad, 
I  send  them  back  again,  and  straight  grow  sad. 

—45. 

The  transpositions  we  have  made  in  the  arrange- 
ment are  justified  by  the  consideration  that  in  the 
original  text  the  50th,  51st,  and  52nd  Sonnets  are 
entirely  isolated  ;  that  the  27th  and  28th  are  also 
perfectly  unconnected  with  what  precedes  and  what 
follows;  that  the  61st  stands  equally  alone;  and 
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that  the  43rd,  44th,  and  45th  are  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion. We  have  now  a  perfect  little  poem  describing 
the  journey — the  restless  pilgrimage  of  thought — 
the  desire  for  return. 

The  thoughts  of  a  temporary  separation  lead  to 
the  fear  that  absence  may  produce  estrangement : — 

How  careful  was  I,  when  I  took  my  way, 
Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thrust. 
That,  to  my  use,  it  might  unused  stay 
From  hands  of  falsehood,  in  sure  wards  of  trust  1 
But  thou,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are. 
Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief, 
Thou,  best  of  dearest,  and  mine  only  care, 
Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thief. 
Thee  have  I  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest. 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  feel  thou  art. 
Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast, 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  mayst  come  and  part ; 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stolen  I  fear, 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear. — 48. 

The  sentiment  is  somewhat  differently  repeated  in 
a  Sonnet  which  is  entirely  isolated  in  the  place 
where  it  stands  in  the  original : — 

So  are  you  to  my  thoughts,  as  food  to  life, 
Or  as  sweet-season 'd  showers  are  to  the  ground  ; 
And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 
As  'twixt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found  : 
Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon  ; 
Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure  ; 
Now  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone. 
Then  better'd  that  the  world  may  see  my  pleasure  : 
Sometime,  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight. 
And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look ; 
Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight. 
Save  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took. 
Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day. 
Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away. — 75. 

But  the  49th  Sonnet  carries  forward  the  dread  ex- 
pressed in  the  48th  that  his  friend  will  "  be  stolen," 
into  the  apprehension  that  coldness,  and  neglect, 
and  desertion  may  one  day  ensue  : — 

Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come. 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 
Whenas  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
Call'd  to  that  audit  by  advis'd  respects  ; 
Against  that  time,  when  thou  shalt  strangely  pass, 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye. 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was. 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity ; 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert. 
And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear. 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part : 

To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  laws, 
Since,  why  to  love,  I  can  allege  no  cause. — 49. 
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This  Sonnet  is  also  completely  isolated  ;  but  much 
further  on,  according  to  the  original  arrangement, 
we  find  the  idea  here  conveyed  of  that  self-sacrificing 
humility  which  will  endure  unkindness  without  com- 
plaint, worked  out  with  exquisite  tenderness  : — 

When  thou  shalt  be  dispos'd  to  set  me  light. 
And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  Scorn, 
Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I  '11  fight. 
And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art  forsworn. 
With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted, 
Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 
Of  faults  conceal'd,  wherein  I  am  attainted  ; 
That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  glory : 
And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too  ; 
For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 
The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do, 
Doing  thee  vantage,  double-vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong. 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. — 88. 

Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence  : 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt ; 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill. 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change, 
As  I  '11  myself  disgrace  :  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange ; 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks ;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet-beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell ; 
Lest  I  (too  much  profane)  should  do  it  wrong. 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 
For  thee,  against  myself  I  '11  vow  debate. 
For  I  must  ne'er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate. — 89. 

Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now  ; 

Now,  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross, 

Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 

And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after  loss  : 

Ah  !  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scap'd  this  sorrow, 

Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquer 'd  woe  ; 

Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow, 

To  linger  out  a  purpos'd  overthrow. 

If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last. 

When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite. 

But  in  the  onset  come ;  so  shall  I  taste 

At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might ; 

And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe, 
Compar'd  with  loss  of  thee  will  not  seem  so. — 90. 

Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill. 
Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force  ; 
Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill ; 
Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  horse  ; 
And  every  humour  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure. 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest ; 
But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure. 
All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 
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Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me, 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments'  cost, 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be  ; 
And  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast. 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  mayst  take 
All  this  away,  and  me  most  wretched  make. — 91. 

But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away. 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine  ; 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay, 
For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine. 
Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs. 
When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 
I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 
Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend. 
Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind, 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie. 
O  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 
Happy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die  1 

But  what  's  so  blessed-fair  that  fears  no  blot  ? — 
Thou  mayst  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not : — 92. 

So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true, 
Like  a  deceived  husband ;  so  love's  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  alter'd-new ; 
Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place : 
For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye. 
Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 
In  many's  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
Is  writ,  in  moods  and  frowns  and  wrinkles  strange  ; 
But  Heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell ; 
Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  be, 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweetness  tell. 
How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow. 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show  ! — 93. 

Separated  from  the  preceding  stanzas  by  three  Son- 
nets, the  94th,  95th,  and  96th,  which  we  have 
already  given — (they  are  those  in  which  a  friend  is 
mildly  upbraided  for  the  defects  in  his  character) — 
we  have  a  second  little  poem  on  Absence.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  anything  more  perfect  in  our  own 
or  any  other  language  : — 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year  ! 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen  ! 
What  old  December's  bareness  everywhere ! 
And  yet  this  time  remov'd  was  summer's  time ; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime. 
Like  widow'd  wombs  after  their  lord's  decease : 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfather'd  fruit ; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee. 
And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute ; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  't  is  with  so  dull  a  cheer. 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter  's  near. 

—97. 


From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 
When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim, 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 
Yet,  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell, 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew  : 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose  ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away, 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play : — 98. 

The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide  : — 

Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that 

smells. 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?     The  purple  pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells. 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  died. 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand. 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stolen  thy  hair  : 
The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand. 
One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair  ; 
A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both, 
And  to  his  robbery  had  annex'd  thy  breath ; 
But  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 

More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see, 

But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stolen  from  thee. — 99. 

But  this  poem  is  quite  unconnected  with  what  pre- 
cedes it.  It  is  placed  where  it  is  upon  no  principle 
of  continuity.  Are  we  then  to  infer  that  the  friend 
whose  "shame"  is  "like  a  canker  in  the  budding 
rose"  is  the  person  who  is  immediately  afterwards 
addressed  as  one  from  whom  every  flower  had  stolen 
"sweet  or  colour?"  If  we  read  these  three  stanzas 
without  any  impression  of  their  connexion  with 
something  that  has  gone  before,  we  shall  irresistibly 
feel  that  they  are  addressed  to  a  female.  They 
point  at  repeated  absences ;  and  why  may  they  not 
then  be  addressed  to  the  poet's  first  love?  The 
Earl  of  Southampton,  or  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to 
whom  the  series  of  Sonnets  are  held  all  to  refer,  ex- 
cept when  they  specially  address  a  dark-haired  lady 
of  questionable  character,  would  not  have  been 
greatly  pleased  to  have  been  complimented  on  the 
sweetness  of  his  breath,  or  the  whiteness  of  his  hand. 
The  Sonnets  which  are  unquestionably  addressed  to 
a  male,  although  they  employ  the  term  "  beauty  "  in 
a  way  which  we  cannot  easily  comprehend  in  our 
own  days,  have  always  reference  to  manly  beauty. 
The  comparisons  in  the  above  Sonnets  as  clearly 
relate  to  female  beauty.  They  are  precisely  the 
same  as  Spenser  uses  m  one  of  his  Amoretti, — the 
64th  ;  which  thus  concludes  : — 

"  Such  fragrant  flowers  do  give  most  odorous  smell. 
But  her  sweet  odour  did  them  all  excel." 
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It  appears  to  us  that  in  both  the  poems  on  Absence, 
in  the  stanzas  which  anticipate  neglect  and  coldness, 
and  in  others  which  we  have  given  and  are  about  to 
give,  we  must  not  be  too  ready  to  connect  their 
images  with  the  person  who  is  addressed  in  the  first 
seventeen  Sonnets  ;  or  be  always  prepared  to  "seize 
a  clue  which  innumerable  passages  give  us,"  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hallam,  "and  suppose  that  they  allude 
to  a  youth  of  high  rank  as  well  as  personal  beauty 
and  accomplishment."*  The  chief  characteristic  of 
those  passages  which  clearly  apply  to  that  "  un- 
known youth"  is,  as  it  appears  to  us,  extravagance 
of  admiration  conveyed  in  very  hyperbolical  lan- 
guage. Much  that  we  have  quoted  offers  no  example 
of  the  justness  of  Mr.  Hallam's  complaint  against 
these  productions  : — "  There  is  a  weakness  and  folly 
in  all  excessive  and  misplaced  affection,  which  is 
not  redeemed  by  the  touches  of  nobler  sentiments 
that  abound  in  this  long  series  of  Sonnets."  It 
would  be  difficult,  we  think,  to  find  more  forcible 
thoughts  expressed  in  more  simple,  and  therefore 
touching  language,  than  in  the  following  continuous 
verses.  They  comprise  all  the  Sonnets  numbered 
from  109  to  125,  with  the  exception  of  118,  119, 
120,  121,  three  of  which  we  have  already  printed  as 
belonging  to  another  subject  than  the  poet's  con- 
stancy of  affection ;  and  one  of  which  we  shall  give 
as  an  isolated  fragment :  — 

0,  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart. 
Though  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify ! 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart. 
As  from  my  soul  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie : 
That  is  my  home  of  love  :  if  I  have  rang'd. 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again  ; 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchang'd, — 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reign'd 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood, 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd. 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call. 
Save  thou,  my  rose  ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. — 109. 

Alas,  't  is  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view, 

Gor'd  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most 
dear, 

Made  old  offences  of  affections  new. 

Most  true  it  is  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 

Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  above. 

These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 

And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 

Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end  : 

Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 

On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 

A  God  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confin'd. 

Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best. 
Even  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loving  breast. 

—110. 

*  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  503. 
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O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide, 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand. 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand : 
Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew'd  ; 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell,  'gainst  my  strong  infection  ; 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think. 
Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye, 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me — 111. 

Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my  brow ; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill. 
So  you  o'er-green  my  bad,  my  good  allow? 
You  are  my  all-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your  tongue  ; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive. 
That  my  steel'd  sense  or  changes,  right  or  wrong. 
In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  other's  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 
Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense  :— 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred. 
That  all  the  world  besides  methinks  are  dead. 

—112. 

Since  I  left  you,  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind ; 
And  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about 
Doth  part  his  function,  and  is  partly  blind, 
Seems  seeing,  but  effectually  is  out ; 
For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 
Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  latch  ; 
Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part, 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch ; 
For  if  it  see  the  rud'st  or  gentlest  sight, 
The  most  sweet  favour,  or  deformed'st  creature. 
The  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night. 
The  crow,  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your  feature. 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you, 
My  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine  untrue. 

—113. 

Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown'd  with  you, 

Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery, 

Or  whether  shall  I  say  mine  eye  saith  true. 

And  that  your  love  taught  it  this  alchymy. 

To  make  of  monsters  and  things  indigest 

Such  cherubims  as  your  sweet  self  resemble, 

Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best, 

As  fast  as  objects  to  his  beams  assemble? 

O,  't  is  the  first ;  't  is  flattery  in  my  seeing. 

And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up ; 

Mine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  gust  is  'greeing, 

And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cup : 
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If  it  be  poison'd,  't  is  the  lesser  sin 

That  mine  eye  loves  it,  and  doth  first  begin.  — 114. 

Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ,  do  lie, 
Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  love  you  dearer ; 
Yet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why 
My  most  full  flame  should  afterwards  burn  clearer. 
But  reckoning  time,  whose  million'd  accidents 
Creep  in  'twixt  vows,  and  change  decrees  of  kings. 
Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  shai-p'st  intents, 
Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering  things  ; 
Alas  !  why,  fearing  of  time's  tyranny. 
Might  I  not  then  say,  '  Now  I  love  you  best,' 
When  I  was  certain  o'er  incertainty. 
Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest  ? 
Love  is  a  babe  ;  then  might  I  not  say  so. 
To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  still  doth  grow  ? 

—115. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments.     Love  is  not  love 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove  : 

O  no ;  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken  ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worth  's   unknown,  although  his  height  be 
taken. 

Love  's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come  ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  prov'd, 
I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  lov'd. — 116. 

Accuse  me  thus  ;  that  I  have  scanted  all 
Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay  ; 
Forgot  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call. 
Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day  ; 
That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds. 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear-purchas'd  right ; 
That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 
Which    should   transport   me  farthest    from    your 

sight. 
Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down. 
And  on  just  proof,  surmise  accumulate. 
Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown. 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken'd  hate  : 
Since  my  appeal  says,  I  did  strive  to  prove 
The  constancy  and  virtue  of  your  love 117. 

Thy  gift,  thy  tables,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  character'd  with  lasting  memory. 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain, 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity  : 
Or  at  the  least  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist ; 
Till  each,  to  raz'd  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  miss'd. 
Poems.  P 


That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold, 
Nor  need  I  tallies,  thy  dear  love  to  score ; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold. 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more  ; 
To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee. 
Were  to  import  forgetfulness  in  me — 122. 

No  !  Time,  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change  : 
Thy  pyramids  built  up  with  newer  might. 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange  ; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight. 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old ; 
And  rather  make  them  born  to  our  desire. 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 
Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy, 
Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past ; 
For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie, 
Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste  : 
This  I  do  vow,  and  this  shall  ever  be, 
I  will  be  true,  despite  thy  scythe  and  thee  : — 123. 

If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state. 
It  might  for  fortune's  bastard  be  unfather'd, 
As  subject  to  time's  love,  or  to  time's  hate. 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowers  ga- 

ther'd. 
No,  it  was  budded  far  from  accident ; 
It  suff'ers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  falls 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent, 
Whereto  the  inviting  time  our  fashion  calls : 
It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic. 
Which  works  on  leases  of  short-number'd  hours, 
But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic. 
That  it  nor  grows  with  heat,    nor  drowns  with 
showers. 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time. 
Which  die  for  goodness,  who  have  lived  for  crime. 

—  124. 

Were  it  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy. 
With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring. 
Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity. 
Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruining? 
Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favour 
Lose  all,  and  more,  by  paying  too  much  rent. 
For  compound  sweet  foregoing  simple  savour. 
Pitiful  thrivers,  in  their  gazing  spent  ? 
No  ; — let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart. 
And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free, 
Which  is  not  mix'd  with  seconds,  knows  no  art, 
But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 

Hence,  thou  suborn'd  informer  !  a  true  soul. 
When  most  impeach'd,  stands  least  in  thy  control. 

—  125. 

Dr.  Drake,  in  maintaining  that  the  Sonnets,  from 
the  1st  to  the  126th,  were  addressed  to  Lord  South- 
ampton, has  alleged,  as  "one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  this  position,"  the  fact  "  that  the  language 
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of  the  Dedication  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  and  that 
of  the  26th  Sonnet,  are  almost  precisely  the  same." 
If  the  reader  will  turn  to  this  Dedication,  he  will  at 
once  see  the  resemblance.  "  The  love  I  dedicate  to 
your  lordship  is  without  end,"  shows  that,  in  the 
Sonnets  as  in  the  works  of  contemporary  writers, 
the  perpetually  recurring  terms  of  love  and  lover 
were  meant  to  convey  the  most  profound  respect  as 
well  as  the  strongest  affection.  In  that  age  friend- 
ship was  not  considered  as  a  mere  conventional  in- 
tercourse for  social  gratification.  There  was  depth 
and  strength  in  it.  It  partook  of  the  spiritual  energy 
which  belonged  to  a  higher  philosophy  of  the  affec- 
tions than  now  presides  over  clubs  and  dinner- 
parties. "  My  friend,"  or  "  my  lover,"  meant  some- 
thing more  than  one  who  is  ordinarily  civil,  returns 
our  calls,  and  shakes  hands  upon  great  occasions. 
Lord  Southampton,  in  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
grave  Lord  Chancellor,  calls  Shakspere  "  my  espe- 
cial friend."  To  Lord  Southampton  Shakspere 
dedicates  "love  without  end."  This  26th  Sonnet, 
we  have  little  doubt,  is  also  a  dedication,  accom- 
panying some  new  production  of  the  mighty  dra- 
matist, in  accordance  with  his  declaration,  "  What 
I  have  done  is  yours,  what  I  have  to  do  is  yours, 
being  part  in  all  I  have  devoted  yours  :" — 

Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 

Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit. 

To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage, 

To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit. 

Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 

May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting  words  to  show  it ; 

But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 

In  thy  soul's  thought,  all  naked,  will  bestow  it : 

Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  by  moving. 

Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect. 

And  puts  apparel  on  my  tatter'd  loving. 

To  show  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect : 

Then  may  I  dare  to  boast  how  I  do  love  thee. 
Till  then,  not  show  my  head  where  thou  mayst 
prove  me. — 26. 

The  Sonnet  which  precedes  this  has  also  the  marked 
character  of  the  same  respectful  affection ;  and,  like 
the  26th,  in  all  probability  accompanied  some  offer- 
ing of  friendship : 

Let  those  who  are  in  favour  with  their  stars 
Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast. 
Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 
Unlook'd  for  joy  in  that  I  honour  most. 
Great  princes'  favourites  their  fair  leaves  spread. 
But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye  ; 
And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried, 
For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 
The  painful  warrior  famoused  for  fight, 
After  a  thousand  victories  once  foil'd. 
Is  from  the  book  of  honour  razed  quite. 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toil'd : 
Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  belov'd, 
Where  I  may  not  remove,  nor  be  remov'd. — 25. 
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Again,  the  23rd  Sonnet  is  precisely  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. All  these  appear  to  us  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  poems  which  surround  them — little  gems, 
perfect  in  themselves,  and  wanting  no  setting  to  add 
to  their  beauty  : — 

As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage, 
Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part. 
Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage. 
Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  his  own  heart ; 
So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say 
The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite, 
And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  decay, 
O'ercharg'd  with  burthen  of  mine  own  love's  might. 
O  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presages  of  my  speaking  breast ; 
Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  recompence. 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more  express'd. 
O  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ : 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  fine  wit. — 23. 

Between  the  23rd  and  25th  Sonnets,  which  we  have 
just  given — remarkable  as  they  are  for  the  most  ex- 
quisite simplicity  of  thought  and  diction — occurs  the 
following  conceit : — 

Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath  stell'd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart ; 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  't  is  held. 
And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art. 
For  through  the  painter  must  you  see  his  skill, 
To  find  where  your  true  image  pictur'd  lies, 
V/hich  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still, 
That  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine  eyes. 
Now  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have  done  ; 
Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for  me 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the  sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee  ; 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art, 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the  heart. 

—24. 

But,  separated  by  a  long  interval,  we  find  two  varia- 
tions of  the  air,  entirely  out  of  place  where  they 
occur.  Can  we  doubt  that  these  three  form  one 
little  poem  of  themselves  ? — 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war. 
How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight ; 
Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture's  sight  would  bar, 
My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right. 
My  heart  doth  plead,  that  thou  in  him  dost  lie, 
(A  closet  never  pierc'd  with  crystal  eyes,) 
But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny. 
And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  lies. 
To  'cide  this  title  is  impannelled 
A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart ; 
And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 
The  clear  eye's  moiety,  and  the  dear  heart's  part : 
As  thus  ;  mine  eye's  due  is  thine  outward  part. 
And  my  heart's  right  thine  inward  love  of  heart. 

—46. 
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Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took, 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other  : 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famish'd  for  a  look, 
Or  heart  in  love  with  sighs  himself  doth  smother. 
With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast, 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart : 
Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest. 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part : 
So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love, 
Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me  ; 
For  thou  not  farther  than  my  thoughts  canst  move, 
And  I  am  still  with  them,  and  they  with  thee  ; 
Or  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight 
Awakes  my  heart  to  heart's  and  eye's  delight. — 47. 

The  77th  Sonnet  interrupts  the  continuity  of  a 
poem  which  we  shall  presently  give,  in  which  the 
writer  refers,  with  some  appearance  of  jealousy,  to 
an  "alien  pen."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
Sonnet  is  completely  isolated.  It  is  clearly  intended 
to  accompany  the  present  of  a  note-book  : — 

Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear. 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste  ; 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear. 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  mayst  thou  taste. 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show, 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory  ; 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  mayst  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain, 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nurs'd,  deliver'd  from  thy  brain. 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look. 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book. — 77. 

The  76th  to  the  87th  Sonnets  (omitting  the  77th 
and  81st)  have  been  held  to  refer  to  a  particular 
event  in  the  poetical  career  of  Shakspere.  He  ex- 
presses something  like  jealousy  of  a  rival  poet — a 
"  better  spirit."  By  some,  Spenser  is  supposed  to  be 
alluded  to;  by  others,  Daniel.  But  we  do  not  ac- 
cept these  stanzas  as  a  proof  that  William  Herbert  is 
the  person  always  addressed  in  the  Sonnets,  for 
the  alleged  reason  that  Daniel  was  patronised  by 
the  Pembroke  family,  and  that,  in  1601,  he  dedicated 
a  book  to  William  Herbert,  to  which  Shakspere  is 
held  to  allude  in  the  82nd  Sonnet,  by  the  expres- 
sion "  dedicated  words."  This  is  Mr.  Boaden's 
theory.  One  of  the  Sonnets  supposed  also  to  refer 
to  William  Herbert  as  "a  man  right  fair"  was  pub- 
lished in  1599,  when  the  young  nobleman  was  only 
19  years  of  age.  But  in  the  stanzas  which  relate  to 
some  poetical  rivalry,  real  or  imaginary,  the  person 
addressed  has 

"  added  feathers  to  the  leamed's  wing. 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty." 

He  is 

"as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue." 

The  praises  of  the  "lovely  boy,"  be  he  William  Her- 


bert or  not,  are  always  confined  to  his  personal  ap- 
pearance and  his  good  nature.  There  is  a  quiet 
tone  about  the  following  which  separates  them  from 
the  Sonnets  addressed  to  that  "  unknown  youth ;" 
and  yet  they  may  be  as  unreal  as  we  believe  most 
of  those  to  be: — 

Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride  ? 
So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 
Why,  with  the  time,  do  I  not  glance  aside 
To  new-found  methods  and  to  compounds  strange  ? 
Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same. 
And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed. 
That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name. 
Showing  their  birth,  and  where  they  did  proceed  ? 
O  know,  sweet  love ,  I  always  write  of  you, 
And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument; 
So  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new, 
Spending  again  what  is  already  spent : 
For  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old, 
So  is  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told — 76. 

So  oft  have  I  invok'd  thee  for  my  muse. 
And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  verse. 
As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use, 
And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 
Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to  sing. 
And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly, 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  learned's  wing. 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 
Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compile. 
Whose  influence  is  thine,  and  born  of  thee  : 
In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style, 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be  ; 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance. — 78. 

Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid. 
My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace  ; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decay'd. 
And  my  sick  muse  doth  give  another  place. 
I  grant,  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen  ; 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent. 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again. 
He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behaviour ;  beauty  doth  he  give 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek  ;  he  can  afford 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Then  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say, 
Since  what  he  owes  thee  thou  thyself  dost  pay. 

—79. 

0,  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write. 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name. 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might. 
To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your  fame  I 
But  since  your  worth  (wide,  as  the  ocean  is,) 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear, 
My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his, 
On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Ill 
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Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat, 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride  ; 
Or,  being  wreck 'd,  I  am  a  worthless  boat, 
He  of  tall  building,  and  of  goodly  pride: 
Then  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away, 
The  worst  was  this  ; — my  love  was  my  decay. 


I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  muse. 
And  therefore  mayst  without  attaint  o'erlook 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 
Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  every  book. 
Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue, 
Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise  ; 
And  therefore  art  enforc'd  to  seek  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days. 
And  do  so,  love ;  yet  when  they  have  devis'd 
What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend, 
Thou  truly  fair  wert  truly  sympathiz'd 
In  true  plain  words,  by  thy  true-telling  friend ; 
And  their  gross  painting  might  be  better  us'd 
Where  cheeks  need  blood ;  in  thee  it  is  abus'd. 


-82. 


I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need, 
And  therefore  to  your  fair  no  painting  set. 
I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt ; 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report, 
That  you  yourself,  being  extant,  well  might  show 
How  far  a  modern  quill  doth  come  too  short, 
Speaking  of  worth,  what  worth  in  you  doth  grow. 
This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute, 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  being  dumb  ; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty  being  mute, 
When  others  would  give  life,  and  bring  a  tomb. 
There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. — 83. 

Who  is  it  that  says  most  ?  which  can  say  more 
Than  this  rich  praise, — that  you  alone  are  you? 
In  whose  confine  immured  is  the  store 
Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew. 
Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell. 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory  ; 
But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can  tell 
That  you  are  you,  so  dignifies  his  story, 
Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ, 
Not  making  worse  what  nature  made  so  clear. 
And  such  a  counterpart  shall  fame  his  wit. 
Making  his  style  admired  everywhere. 

You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse. 
Being  fond  on  praise,  which  makes  your  praises 
worse. — 84. 

My  tongue-tied  muse  in  manners  holds  her  still, 
While  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  compil'd. 
Reserve  their^charactcr  with  golden  quill. 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  muses  fil'd. 
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I  think  good  thoughts,  while  others  write  good  words, 
And,  like  unletter'd  clerk,  still  cry  '  Amen ' 
To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  aflFords, 
In  polish'd  form  of  well-refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  prais'd,  I  say, '  'T  is  so,  't  is  true,' 
And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more ; 
But  that  is  in  my  thought,  whose  love  to  you. 
Though  words  come  hindmost,  holds  his  rank  before. 
Then  others  for  the  breath  of  words  respect. 
Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in  eflFect. — 85. 

Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse. 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all-too-precious  you. 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inhearse. 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew  ' 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead' 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 
He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence, 
As  victors,  of  my  silence  cannot  boast ; 
I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence. 

But  when  your  countenance  fil'd  up  his  line. 
Then  lack'd  I  matter:  that  enfeebled  mine. — 8P 

Farewell !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing, 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate  ; 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing ; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting? 
And  for  that  riches  whei'e  is  my  deserving? 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting. 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  thou  gav'st,  thy  own  worth  then  not  knowing, 
Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gav'st  it,  else  mistaking ; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing. 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter. 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking  no  such  matter. — 87. 

We  cannot  trace  the  connexion  of  the  121st  Son- 
net with  what  precedes  and  what  follows  it.  It  may 
stand  alone — a  somewhat  impatient  expression  of 
contempt  for  the  opinion  of  the  world,  which  too 
often  galls  those  most  who,  in  the  consciousness  of 
right,  ought  to  be  best  prepared  to  be  indifferent  to 
it:  — 

'T  is  better  to  be  vile,  than  vile  esteem'd. 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being, 
And  the  just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deem'd 
Not  by  our  feeling,  but  by  others'  seeing. 
For  why  should  others'  false  adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood? 
Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies, 
Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think  good  ? 
No. — I  am  that  I  am  ;  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own  : 
I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  bevel ; 
By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shown ; 
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Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain, — 

All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness  reign. — 121. 

Lastly,  of  the  Sonnets  entirely  independent  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  series,  the  following,  already 
mentioned,  furnishes  one  of  the  many  proofs  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  produce  that  the  original 
arrangement  was  in  many  respects  an  arbitrary 
one  : — 

Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 
Fool'd  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array, 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess. 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?     Is  this  thy  body's  end  ? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss. 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store  ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross  ; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more  : 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men, 
And,  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then. 

—146. 


III. 

We  have  thus,  with  a  labour  which  we  fear  may 
be  disproportionate  to  the  results,  separated  those 
parts  of  this  series  of  poems  which  appeared  to  be 
manifestly  complete  in  themselves,  or  not  essen- 
tially connected  with  what  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  "leading  idea"  which  prevails  throughout  the 
collection.  It  has  been  said,  with^great  eloquence, 
"  It  is  true  that,  in  the  poetry  as  well  as  in  the  fic- 
tions of  early  ages  we  find  a  more  ardent  tone  of 
affection  in  the  language  of  friendship  than  has  since 
been  usual ;  and  yet  no  instance  has  been  adduced 
of  such  rapturous  devotedness,  such  an  idolatry  of 
admiring  love,  as  the  greatest  being  whom  nature 
ever  produced  in  the  human  form  pours  forth  to 
some  unknown  youth  in  the  majority  of  these  Son- 
nets."* The  same  accomplished  critic  further 
speaks  of  the  strangeness  of  "  Shakspere's  humilia- 
tion in  addressing  him  (the  youth)  as  a  being  before 
whose  feet  he  crouched,  whose  frown  he  feared, 
whose  injuries,  and  those  of  the  most  insulting  kind 
— the  seduction  of  the  mistress  to  whom  we  have 
alluded — he  felt  and  bewailed  without  resenting." 
We  should  agree  with  Mr.  Hallam,  if  these  circum- 
stances were  manifest,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  beauties  of  these  Sonnets,  the  pleasure  of 
their  perusal  would  be  much  diminished.  But  we 
believe  that  these  impressions  have  been  in  a  great 
degree  produced  by  regarding  the  original  arrange- 
ment as  the  natural  and  proper  one — as  one  sug- 
gested by  the  dependence  of  one  part  upon  another, 
in  a  poem  ^sentially  continuous.  Mr.  Hallam,  with 
these  impressions,  adds,  somewhat  strongly,  "  it  is 
impossible  not  to  wish  that  Shakspere  had  never 
*  Hallam,  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  lii.  p.  .502. 


written  them."  Let  us,  however,  analyse  what  we 
have  presented  to  the  reader  in  a  different  order  than 
that  of  the  original  edition : — 


wm 

Black  eyes 

The  virginal 

False  compare 

Tyranny         .... 

Slavery 

Coldness  .... 

/  hate  not  you        ... 
The  little  love-god  (not  reprinted) 
Love  and  hatred 
Infidelity         .... 
Injury  .... 

A  friend's  faults     . 
Forgiveness    .... 


Confiding  friendsh  ip 

Humility 

Absence 

Estrangement 

A  second  absence    . 

Fidelity 

Dedications 

The  picture 

The  note-book 

Rivalry 

Reputation     . 

The  soul 


We  have  thus  as  many  as  104  Sonnets  which,  if  they 
had  been  differently  arranged  upon  their  original 
publication,  might  have  been  read  with  undimi- 
nished pleasure,  as  far  as  regards  the  strangeness  of 
their  author's  humiliation  before  one  unknown  youth, 
and  have  therefore  left  us  no  regret  that  he  had 
written  them.  If  we  are  to  regard  a  few  of  these 
as  real  disclosures,  with  reference  to  a  "  dark-haired 
lady  whom  the  poet  loved,  but  over  whose  relations 
to  him  there  is  thrown  a  veil  of  mystery,  allowing 
us  to  see  little  except  the  feeling  of  the  parties — that 
their  love  was  guilt," — we  are  to  consider,  what  is 
so  justly  added  by  the  writer  from  whom  we  quote, 
that  "  much  that  is  most  unpleasing  in  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  those  magnificent  lyrics  is 
removed  by  the  air  of  despondency  and  remorse 
which  breathes  through  those  which  come  most 
closely  on  the  facts."*  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  in  an  age  when  the  Italian  models  of  poetry 
were  so  diligently  cultivated,  imaginary  loves  and 
imaginary  jealousies  were  freely  admitted  into  verses 
which  appeared  to  address  themselves  to  the  reader 
in  the  personal  character  of  the  poet.  Regarding  a 
poem,  whether  a  sonnet  or  an  epic,  essentially  as  a 
work  oiart,  the  artist  was  not  careful  to  separate  his 
own  identity  from  the  sentiments  and  situations  which 
he  delineated — any  more  than  the  pastoral  poets  of 
the  next  century  were  solicitous  to  tell  their  readers 
that  their  Corydons  and  Phyllises  were  not  absolutely 
themselves  and  their  mistresses.      The  'Amoretti' 


*  Edinburgh  Revicv 


vol,  Ix.xi.  p.  466. 
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of  Spenser,  for  example,  consisting  of  eighty-eight 
Sonnets,  is  also  a  puzzle  to  all  those  who  regard 
such  productions  as  necessarily  autobiographical. 
These  poems  were  published  in  1596  ;  in  several  pas- 
sages a  date  is  tolerably  distinctly  marked,  for  there 
are  lines  which  refer  to  the  completion  of  the  first 
six  Books  of  the  '  Fairy  Queen,'  and  to  Spenser's 
appointment  to  the  laureatship — "  the  badge  which 
I  do  bear."  And  yet  they  are  full  of  the  complaints  of 
an  unrequited  love,  and  of  a  disdainful  mistress,  at 
a  period  when  Spenser  was  married,  and  settled  with 
his  family  in  Ireland.  Chalmers  is  here  again  ready 
with  his  solution  of  the  difficulty.  They  were  ad- 
dressed, as  well  as  Shakspere's  Sonnets,  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  We  believe  that,  taken  as  works  of  art, 
having  a  certain  degree  of  continuity,  the  Sonnets  of 
Spenser,  of  Daniel,  of  Drayton,  of  Shakspere,  al- 
though in  many  instances  they  might  shadow  forth 
real  feelings,  and  be  outpourings  of  the  inmost 
heart,  were  presented  to  the  world  as  exercises  of 
fancy,  and  were  received  by  the  world  as  such.  The 
most  usual  form  which  such  compositions  assumed 
was  that  of  love-verses.  Spenser's  '  Amoretti '  are 
entirely  of  this  character,  as  their  name  implies. 
Daniel's,  which  are  fifty- seven  in  number,  are  all  ad- 
dressed to  "  Delia ;"  Drayton's,  which  he  calls 
"  Ideas,"  are  somewhat  more  miscellaneous  in  their 
character.  These  were  the  three  great  poets  of 
Shakspere's  days.  Spenser's  '  Amoretti '  was  first 
printed  in  1595;  Daniel's  '  Delia' in  1592  ;  Drayton's 
'  Ideas'  in  1594.  This  was  about  the  period  of  the 
publication  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  and  the  Lu- 
crece,  when  Shakspere  had  taken  his  rank  amongst 
the  poets  of  his  time — independent  of  his  dramatic 
rank.  He  chose  a  new  subject  for  a  series  of  Sonnets  ; 
he  addressed  them  to  some  youth,  some  imaginary 
person,  as  we  conceive ;  he  made  this  fiction  the  ve- 
hicle for  stringing  together  a  succession  of  brilliant 
images,  exhausting  every  artifice  of  language  to  pre- 
sent one  idea  under  a  thousand  different  forms — 
"  varying  to  other  words  ; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent." 
Coleridge,  with  his  usual  critical  discrimination, 
speaking  of  the  Italian  poets  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  and  glancing  also  at  our  own  of  the 
same  period,  says,  "  In  opposition  to  the  present  age, 
and  perhaps  in  as  faulty  an  extreme,  they  placed  the 
essence  of  poetry  in  the  art.  The  excellence  at 
which  they  aimed  consisted  in  the  exquisite  polish 
of  the  diction,  combined  with  perfect  simplicity."  * 
This,  we  apprehend,  is  the  characteristic  excellence 
of  Shakspere's  Sonnets ;  displaying,  to  the  careful 
reader,  "  the  studied  position  of  words  and  phrases, 
so  that  not  only  each  part  should  be  melodious  in 
itself,  but  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole." 
He  sought  for  a  canvas  in  which  this  elaborate  co- 
louring, this  skilful  management  of  light  and  shade, 
might  be  attempted,  in  an  address  to  a  young  man, 
instead  of  a  scornful  Delia  or  a  proud  Daphne  ;  and 
he  commenced  with  an  exhortation  to  that  young 
man  to  marry.  To  allow  of  that  energy  of  language 
*  BiograpUia  Literaria,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
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which  would  result  from  the  assumption  of  strong 
feeling,  the  poet  links  himself  with  the  young  man's 
happiness  by  the  strongest  expressions  of  friend- 
ship— in  the  common  language  of  that  day,  love. 
We  say,  advisedly,  the  poet ;  for  it  is  in  this  cha- 
racter that  the  connexion  between  the  two  friends 
is  preserved  throughout ;  and  it  is  in  this  character 
that  the  personal  beauty  of  the  young  man  is  made 
a  constantly  recurring  theme.  With  these  imperfect 
observations,  we  present  the  continuous  poem  which 
appears  in  the  first  nineteen  Sonnets  : — 

From  fairest  creatures  we  desire  increase. 
That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die, 
But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease. 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory  : 
But  thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Feed'st  thy  light'st  flame  with  self-substantial  fuel. 
Making  a  famine  where  abundance  lies, 
Thyself  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament. 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring. 
Within  thine  own  bud  buriest  thy  content. 
And,  tender  churl,  mak'st  waste  in  niggarding. 
Pity  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be. 
To  eat  the  world's  due,  by  the  grave  and  thee. — K 

When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow. 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field. 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gaz'd  on  now, 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed,  of  small  worth  held: 
Then  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies. 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days  ; 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep  sunken  eyes, 
Were  an  all-eating  shame,  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserv'd  thy  beauty's  use. 
If  thou  could'st  answer — '  This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse — ' 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine  ! 

This  were  to  be  new-made  when  thou  art  old. 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it  cold. 

—2. 
Look  in  thy  glass,  and  tell  the  face  thou  viewest. 
Now  is  the  time  that  face  should  form  another ; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest. 
Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  unbless  some  mother. 
For  where  is  she  so  fair,  whose  unear'd  womb 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry  ? 
Or  who  is  he  so  fond  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  self-love,  to  stop  posterity? 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime  : 
So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see, 
Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time. 
But  if  thou  live  remember'd  not  to  be. 
Die  single,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee. — 3. 

Unthrifty  loveliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  legacy  ? 
Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lend. 
And,  being  frank,  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 
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Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  give  1 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  sums,  yet  canst  not  live  ? 
For  having  traffic  with  thyself  alone, 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  receive. 
Then  how,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone, 
\Miat  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave  ? 

Thy  unused  beauty  must  be  tomb'd  with  thee. 
Which,  used,  lives  thy  executor  to  be. — 4. 

Those  hours,  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 

The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell, 

W  ill  play  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same, 

And  that  unfair  which  fairly  doth  excel  ; 

For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 

To  hideous  winter,  and  confounds  him  there ; 

Sap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone, 

Beauty  o'ersnow'd,  and  bareness  everywhere  : 

Then,  were  not  summer's  distillation  left, 

A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass, 

Beauty's  eifect  with  beauty  were  bereft. 

Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was. 

But  flowers   distill'd,   though  they   with  winter 
meet, 

Leese  but  their  show ;  their  substance  still  lives 
sweet. — 5. 

Then  let  not  winter's  ragged  hand  deface 
In  thee  thy  summer,  ere  thou  be  distill'd : 
Make  sweet  some  phial ;  treasure  thou  some  place 
With  beauty's  treasure,  ere  it  be  self-kill'd. 
That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury. 
Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan ; 
That  's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee. 
Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one  ; 
Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art. 
If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigur'd  thee  : 
Then,  what  could  Death  do  if  thou  shouldst  de- 
part, 
Leaving  the  living  in  posterity  ? 

Be  not  self-will'd,  for  thou  art  much  too  fair 
To  be  Death's  conquest,  and  make  worms  thine 
heir. — 6. 

Lo,  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight. 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty; 
And  having  climb'd  the  steep-up  heavenly  hill, 
Resembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age. 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still. 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage  ; 
But  when  from  high-most  pitch,  with  weary  car, 
Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  from  the  day, 
The  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way  : 
So  thou,  thyself  outgoing  in  thy  noon, 
Unlook'd  on  diest,  unless  thou  get  a  son. — 7. 


Music  to  hear,  why  hear'st  thou  music  sadly? 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  lov'st  thou  that  which  thou  receiv'st  not  gladly  ? 
Or  else  receiv'st  with  pleasure  thine  annoy  ? 
If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds. 
By  unions  married,  do  offend  thine  ear, 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
In  singleness  the  parts  that  thou  shouldst  bear. 
Mark  how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another. 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering ; 
Resembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother, 
Who  all  in  one,  one  pleasing  note  do  sing : 

Whose    speechless    song,    being   many,    seeming 
one, 

Sings  this  to  thee,  '  Thou  single  wilt  prove  none.' 


Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye, 
That  thou  consum'st  thyself  in  single  life  ? 
Ah  !  if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die, 
The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makeless  wife  : 
The  world  will  be  thy  widow,  and  still  weep, 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind, 
When  every  private  widow  well  may  keep. 
By  children's  eyes,  her  husband's  shape  in  mind. 
Look,  what  an  unthrift  in  the  world  doth  spend. 
Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  the  world  enjoys  it : 
But  beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end. 
And  kept  unus'd,  the  user  so  destroys  it. 
No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits. 
That  on  himself  such  murderous  shame  commits. 


For  shame  !  deny  that  thou  hear'st  love  to  any. 
Who  for  thyself  art  so  unprovident. 
Grant,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  art  belov'd  of  many, 
But  that  thou  none  lov'st  is  most  evident; 
For  thou  art  so  possess'd  with  murderous  hate, 
That  'gainst  thyself  thou  stick 'st  not  to  conspire ; 
Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate. 
Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 
O  change  thy  thought  that  I  may  change  my  mind ! 
Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodg'd  than  gentle  love  ? 
Be  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind. 
Or  to  thyself,  at  least,  kind-hearted  prove  ; 
Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me, 
That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee 10. 

As  fast  as  thou  shalt  wane,  so  fast  thou  grow'st 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  which  thou  departest ; 
And  that  fresh  blood  which  youngly  thou  bestow'st. 
Thou  mayst  call  thine,  when  thou  from  youth  con- 

vertest. 
Herein  lives  wisdom,  beauty,  and  increase ; 
Without  this,  folly,  age,  and  cold  decay: 
If  all  were  minded  so,  the  times  should  cease, 
And  threescore  years  would  make  the  world  away. 
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Let  those  whom  Nature  hath  not  made  for  store. 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish : 
Look,  whom  she  best  endow'd,  she  gave  thee  more  ; 
Which   bounteous   gift    thou    shouldst    in    bounty 
cherish : 
She  carv'd  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby 
Thou  shouldst  print  more,  nor  let  that  copy  die. 

—11. 

When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time. 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night ; 
WTien  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime. 
And  sable  curls,  all  silver'd  o'er  with  white  ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves, 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves. 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard  ; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make, 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go, 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake. 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow ; 

And  nothing  'gainst  Time's  scythe  can  make  de- 
fence, 

Save  breed,  to  brave  him  when  he   takes   thee 
hence. — 12. 

O  that  you  were  yourself!  but,  love,  you  are 
No  longer  yours  than  you  yourself  here  live  : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare, 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give. 
So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease 
Find  no  determination  :  then  you  were 
Yourself  again,  after  yourself's  decease, 
When   your  sweet  issue  your   sweet  form   should 

bear. 
Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay. 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter's  day, 
And  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  cold  ? 

0!    none    but  unthrifts : — Dear    my    love,    you 

know 
You  had  a  father ;  let  your  son  say  so. — 13. 

Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck  ; 
And  yet  methinks  I  have  astronomy. 
But  not  to  tell  of  good  or  evil  luck, 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  season's  quality: 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell. 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind. 
Or  say,  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well, 
By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find : 
But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive, 
And  (constant  stars)  in  them  I  read  such  art, 
As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive. 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst  convert : 
Or  else  of  thee  this  1  prognosticate. 
Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and  date. 

—14. 
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When  I  consider  everything  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment, 
That  this  huge  state  presenteth  nought  but  shows 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment ; 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase, 
Cheer'd  and  check'd  ever  by  the  selfsame  sky ; 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease. 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory  ; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight, 
Where  wasteful  time  debateth  with  decay. 
To  change^your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night ; 
And,  all  in  war  with  time,  for  love  of  you. 
As  he  takes  from  you,  I  engraft  you  new. — 15. 

But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 
Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant,  Time  ? 
And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 
With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren  rhyme  ? 
Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours  ; 
And  many  maiden  gardens,  yet  unset, 
With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  you  living  flowers. 
Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit : 
So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair. 
Which  this.  Time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen. 
Neither  in  inward  worth,  nor  outward  fair. 
Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 

To  give  away  yourself,  keeps  yourself  still ; 

And  you  must  live,  drawn  by  your  own  sweet  skill. 

—16. 

Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come. 
If  it  were  fill'd  with  your  most  high  deserts? 
Though  yet  Heaven  knows  it  is  but  as  a  tomb 
Which    hides   your   life,  and   shows   not  half  your 

parts. 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes, 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces. 
The  age  to  come  would  say,  this  poet  lies. 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touch 'd  earthly  faces. 
So  should  my  papers,  yellow'd  with  their  age. 
Be  scorn'd  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue  ; 
And  your  true  rights  be  term'd  a  poet's  rage. 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song : 

But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time, 
You  should  live  twice  ; — in  it,  and  in  my  rhyme. 

—  17. 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day? 

Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate  : 

Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 

And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date  : 

Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines. 

And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd ; 

And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines, 

By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  untrimm'd  ; 

But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade. 

Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 

Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wander'st  in  his  shade. 

When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest ; 
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So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 

So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. — 18, 

Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws, 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet  brood ; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger's  jaws, 
And  burn  the  long-liv'd  phoenix  in  her  blood  ; 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons,  as  thou  fleets, 
And  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world,  and  all  her  fading  sweets; 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime  : 
O  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love's  fair  brow. 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen  ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow, 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 

Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time : ,  despite  thy  wrong, 
My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. — 19. 

That  this  series  of  Sonnets,  powerful  as  they  are, 
displaying  not  only  the  most  abundant  variety  of 
imagery,  but  the  greatest  felicity  in  making  the 
whole  harmonious,  constitutes  a  poem  ambitious 
only  of  the  honours  of  a  work  of  Art,  is  we  think 
manifest.  If  it  had  been  addressed  to  a  real  person 
no  other  object  could  have  been  proposed  than  a 
display  of  the  most  brilliant  ingenuity.  In  the 
next  age  it  would  have  been  called  an  exquisite 
"  copy  of  verses."  But  in  the  next  age,  probably — 
certainly  in  our  own — the  author  would  have  been 
pronounced  arrogant  beyond  measure  in  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  immortality  of  his  rhymes.  There  is 
a  show  of  modesty,  indeed,  in  the  expressions 
"barren  rhyme"  and  "pupil  pen;"  but  that  is 
speedily  cast  off,  and  "eternal  summer"  is  promised 
through  "eternal  lines;"  and 

"  So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee." 

Regarding  these  nineteen  Sonnets  as  a  continuous 
poem,  wound  up  to  the  climax  of  a  hyperbolical  pro- 
mise of  immortality  to  the  object  whom  it  addresses, 
we  receive  the  20th  Sonnet  as  the  commencement  of 
another  poem  in  which  the  same  idea  is  retained. 
The  poet  is  bound  to  the  youth  by  ties  of  strong 
affection ;  but  nature  has  called  upon  the  possessor 
of  that  beauty 


Which  steals  men's  i 


and  women's  souls  amazeth," 


to  cultivate  closer  ties.  This  Sonnet,  through  an 
utter  misconception  of  the  language  of  Shakspere's 
time,  has  produced  a  comment  sufficiently  odious 
to  throw  an  unpleasant  shade  over  much  which  fol- 
lows. The  idea  which  it  contains  is  continued  in 
the  53rd  Sonnet ;  and  we  give  the  two  in  con- 
nexion : — 

A  woman's  face,  with  nature's  own  hand  painted, 
Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion  ; 
A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 
With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  women's  fashion  ; 
Poems.  Q 


An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in  rolling. 

Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth  ; 

A  man  in  hue,  all  hues  in  his  controlling. 

Which,  steals  men's  eyes,  and  women's  souls  amazeth. 

And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created ; 

Till  Nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a-doting. 

And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated, 

By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 

But  since  she  prick 'd  thee  out  for  women's  plea- 
sure, 

Mine  be  thy  love,  and  thy  love's  use  their  trea- 
sure  20. 

What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made. 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend? 
Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one's  shade, 
And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 
Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you  : 
On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set, 
And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new  : 
Speak  of  the  spring  and  foizon  of  the  year ; 
The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  show, 
The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear. 
And  you  in  every  blessed  shape  we  know. 
In  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part, 
But  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  constant  heart. 

—53. 

Between  the  20th  Sonnet  and  the  53rd  occur,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  a  number  of  fragments  which  we 
have  variously  classified ;  and  which  seem  to  have 
no  relation  to  the  praises  of  that  "  unknown  youth" 
who  has  been  supposed  to  preside  over  five-sixths 
of  the  entire  series  of  verses.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  the  "  begetter"  of  the  Sonnets  was  not  able  to 
beget,  or  obtain,  all ;  and  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able hiatus  between  the  20th  Sonnet  and  the  second 
hyperbolical  close,  which  he  filled  up  as  well  as  he 
could,  from  other  "  sugared  sonnets  amongst  pri- 
vate friends:" — 

O  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem. 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give  ! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses  : 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show, 
They  live  unwoo'd  and  unrespected  fade  ; 
Die  to  themselves.      Sweet  roses  do  not  so  ; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made  : 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 
When  that  shall  fade,  by  verse  distils  your  truth. 

—54. 

Not  marble,  not  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme  ; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  unswept  stone,  besmear'd  with  sluttish  time. 
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When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn, 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry, 
Nor  Mars  his  sword  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  burn 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all  oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth ;  your  praise  shall  still  find  room, 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise. 
You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. — 55. 

Wherever  we  meet  with  these  magnificent  pro- 
mises of  the  immortality  which  the  poet's  verses  are 
to  bestow,  we  find  them  associated  with  that  per- 
sonage, the  representative  at  once  of  "  Adonis"  and 
of  "  Helen,"  who  presents  himself  to  us  as  the  unreal 
coinage  of  the  fancy.  In  many  of  the  lines  which 
we  have  given  in  the  second  division  of  this  inquiry, 
the  reader  will  have  noticed  the  affecting  modesty, 
the  humility  without  abasement,  of  the  great  poet 
comparing  himself  with  others.  Here  Shakspere 
indeed  speaks.  For  example,  take  the  whole  of  the 
32nd  Sonnet.  We  should  scarcely  imagine,  if  the 
poem  were  continuous  as  Mr.  Brown  believes,  that 
the  last  stanza  of  the  second  portion  of  it  in  his 
classification  would  conclude  with  these  lines  : — 

"  Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme." 

They  contrast  remarkably  with  the  tone  of  the  32nd 
Sonnet, — 

"These poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover." 
Meres   has    a    passage :  "  As    Ovid    saith    of  his 
works — 

'  Jamque  opus  exegi  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignis, 
Nee  poterit  ferrum,  nee  edax  abolere  vetustas ;' 

and  as  Horace  saith  of  his, 

'  Exegi  raonumentum  a;re  perennius,'  &c. ; 

so  say  I  severally  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's,  Spenser's, 
Daniel's,  Drayton's,  Shakespeare's,  and  Warner's 
works."  What  Ovid  and  Horace  said  is  imitated  in 
the  55th  Sonnet.  But  we  greatly  doubt  if  what 
Meres  would  have  said  of  Shakspere  he  would  have 
said  of  himself,  except  in  some  assumed  character, 
to  which  we  have  not  the  key.  Ben  Jonson,  to 
whom  a  boastful  spirit  has  with  some  justice  been 
objected,  never  said  anything  so  strong  of  his  own 
writings  ;  and  he  wrote  with  too  much  reliance,  in 
this  and  other  particulars,  upon  classical  examples. 
But  Jonson  was  not  a  writer  of  Sonnets,  which, 
pitched  in  an  artificial  key,  made  this  boastful  tone 
a  constituent  part  of  the  whole  performance.  The 
man,  who  never  once  speaks  of  his  own  merits  in 
the  greatest  productions  of  the  human  intellect, 
when  he  put  on  the  imaginary  character  in  which  a 
poet  is  weaving  a  fiction  out  of  his  supposed  per- 
sonal relations,  did  not  hesitate  to  conform  himself 
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to  the  practice  of  other  masters  of  the  art.  Shak- 
spere here  adopted  the  tone  which  Spenser,  Daniel, 
and  Drayton  had  adopted.  The  parallel  appears  to 
us  very  remarkable  ;  and  we  must  beg  the  indul- 
gence of  our  readers  while  we  present  them  a  few 
passages  from  each  of  these  writers. 

And  first  of  Spenser.  His  27th  Sonnet  will  fur- 
nish an  adequate  notion  of  the  general  tone  of  his 
'  Amoretti,'  and  of  the  self-exaltation  which  appears 
to  belong  to  this  species  of  poem  : — 

"  Fair  Proud !  now  tell  me,  why  should  fair  be  proud, 
Sith  all  the  world's  glory  is  but  dross  unclean. 
And  in  the  shade  of  death  itself  shall  shroud. 
However  now  thereof  ye  little  ween! 
That  goodly  idol,  now  so  gay  beseen. 
Shall  doff  her  flesh's  borrow'd  fair  attire  ; 
And  be  forgot  as  it  had  never  been  ; 
That  many  now  much  worship  and  admire! 
Ne  any  then  shall  after  it  inquire, 
Ne  any  mention  shall  thereof  remain. 
But  what  this  verse,  that  never  shall  expire. 
Shall  to  you  purchase  with  her  thankless  pain ! 
Fair!  be  no  longer  proud  of  that  shall  perish, 
But  that,  which  shall  you  make  immortal,  cherish." 

And  the  69lh  Sonnet  is  still  more  like  the  model 
upon  which  Shakspere  formed  his  55th  : — 

"  The  famous  warriors  of  the  antique  world 
Used  trophies  to  erect  in  stately  wise, 
In  which  they  would  the  records  have  enroll'd 
Of  their  great  deeds  and  valorous  emprise. 
What  trophy  then  shall  I  most  fit  devise. 
In  which  I  may  record  the  memory 
Of  my  love's  conquest,  peerless  beauty's  prize, 
Adorn'd  with  honour,  love,  and  chastity  ? 
Even  this  verse,  vow'd  to  eternity. 
Shall  be  thereof  immortal  monument ; 
And  tell  her  praise  to  all  posterity, 
That  may  admire  such  world's  rare  wonderment ; 
The  happy  purchase  of  my  glorious  spoil. 
Gotten  at  last  with  labour  and  long  toil." 

Spenser's  75th  Sonnet  also  thus  closes  : — 

"  My  verse  your  virtues  rare  shall  eternize. 
And  in  the  heavens  write  yourrglorious  name. 

Where,  when  as  Death  shall  all  the  world  subdue. 
Our  love  shall  live,  and  later  life  renew." 

Of  Daniel's  Sonnets,  the  41st  and  42nd  furnish 
examples  of  the  same  tone,  though  somewhat  more 
subdued  than  in  Shakspere  or  Spenser  : — 

"  Be  not  displeas'd  that  these  ray  papers  should 
Bewray  unto  the  world  how  fair  thou  art  ; 
Or  that  my  wits  have  show'd  the  best  they  could. 
(The  chastest  flame  that  ever  warmed  heart!) 
Think  not,  sweet  Delia,  this  shall  be  thy  shame. 
My    muse    should    sound    thy    praise    with    mournful 

warble ; 
How  many  live,  the  glory  of  whose  name 
Shall  rest  in  ice,  when  thine  is  grav'd  in  marble! 
Thou  mayst  in  after  ages  live  esteem 'd, 
Unburied  in  these  lines,  reserv'd  in  pureness ; 
These  shall  entomb  those  eyes,  that  have  redeem'd 
Me  from  the  vulgar,  thee  from  all  obscureness. 
Although  ray  careful  accents  never  mov'd  thee. 
Yet  count  it  no  disgrace  that  I  have  lov'd  thee." 
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"  Delia,  these  eyes,  that  so  admire  thine, 
Have  seen  those  walls  which  proud  ambition  reav'd 
To  check  the  world;  how  they  entomb'd  have  lien 
Within  themselves,  and  on  them  ploughs  have  ear'd. 
Yet  never  found  that  barbarous  hand  attain'd 
The  spoil  of  fame  deserv'd  by  virtuous  men  ; 
Whose  glorious  actions  luckily  hadgain'd 
The  eternal  annals  of  a  happy  pen. 
And  therefore  grieve  not  if  thy  beauties  die  ; 
Though  time  do  spoil  thee  of  the  fairest  veil 
That  ever  yet  cover'd  mortality ; 
And  must  enstar  the  needle  and  the  rail. 
That  grace  which  doth  more  than  enwoman  thee, 
Lives  in  my  lines,  and  must  eternal  be." 

But  Drayton,  if  he  display  not  the  energy  of 
Shakspere,  the  fancy  of  Spenser,  or  the  sweetness  of 
Daniel,  is  not  behind  either  in  the  extravagance  of 
his  admiration,  or  his  confidence  in  his  own  power. 
The  6th  and  the  44th  "  Ideas"  are  sufficient  exam- 
ples : — 

"  How  many  paltry,  foolish,  painted  things. 
That  now  in  coaches  trouble  every  street. 
Shall  be  forgotten,  whom  no  poet  sings. 
Ere  they  be  well  wrapp'd  in  their  winding-sheet! 
When  I  to  thee  eternity  shall  give, 
WTien  nothing  else  remaineth  of  these  days, 
And  queens  hereafter  shall  be  glad  to  live 
Upon  the  alms  of  thy  superfluous  praise; 
Virgins  and  matrons,  reading  these  my  rhymes. 
Shall  be  so  much  delighted  with  thy  story. 
That  they  shall  grieve  they  liv'd  not  in  these  times. 
To  have  seen  thee,  their  sex's  only  glory : 

So  thou  Shalt  fly  above  the  vulgar  throng. 

Still  to  survive  in  my  immortal  song." 

"  Whilst  thus  my  pen  strives  to  eternize  thee. 
Age  rules  my  lines  with  wrinkles  in  my  face, 
Where,  in  the  map  of  all  my  misery, 
Is  modell'd  out  the  world  of  ray  disgrace  ; 
Whilst,  in  despite  of  tyrannizing  rhymes, 
Medea-like,  I  make  thee  young  again. 
Proudly  thou  scorn'st  my  world-outwearing  rhymes. 
And  murther'st  virtue  with  thy  coy  disdain ; 
And  though  in  youth  my  youth  untimely  perish, 
To  keep  thee  from  oblivion  and  the  grave, 
Ensuing  ages  yet  my  rhymes  shall  cherish. 
Where  I  entomb'd  my  better  part  shall  save  ; 

And  though  this  earthly  body  fade  and  die. 

My  name  shall  mount  upon  eternity." 

We  now  proceed  to  what  appears  another  continu- 
ous poem  amongst  Shakspere's  Sonnets,  addressed 
to  the  same  object  as  the  first  nineteen  stanzas  were 
addressed  to,  and  devoted  to  the  same  admiration  of 
his  personal  beauty.  The  leading  idea  is  now  that 
of  the  spoils  of  Time,  to  be  repaired  only  by  the 
immortality  of  verse  : — 

Where  art  thou.  Muse,  that  thou  forgett'st  so  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might  ? 
Spend'st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song. 
Darkening  thy  povcer,  to  lend  base  subjects  light? 
Return,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent ; 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem, 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 


Rise,  restive  Muse,  my  love's  sweet  face  survey, 

If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there  ; 

If  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay, 

And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  everywhere. 

Give  my  love  fame  faster  than  Time  wastes  life  ; 

So  thou  prevent'st  his  scythe  and  crooked  knife. 

—100. 

0  truant  Muse,  what  shall  be  thy  amends, 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dy'd  ? 
Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends  ; 
So  dost  thou  too,  and  therein  dignified. 
Make  answer,  Muse  :  wilt  thou  not  haply  say, 
'  Truth  needs  no  colour  with  his  colour  fix'd, 
Beauty  no  pencil,  beauty's  truth  to  lay  ; 

But  best  is  best,  if  never  intermix'd  ? 

Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thou  be  dumb  ? 

Excuse  not  silence  so ;  for  it  lies  in  thee 

To  make  him  much  outlive  a  gilded  tomb, 

And  to  be  prais'd  of  ages  yet  to  be. 

Then  do  thy  office.  Muse  ;   I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  long  hence  as  he  shows  now. 

—101. 

My  love  is  strengthen'd,  though  more  weak  in  seem- 
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1  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear ; 
That  love  is  merchandis'd  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  everywhere. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring, 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 

As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing. 
And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days  : 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night, 
But  that  wild  music  burthens  every  bough. 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 
Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue, 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. — 102. 

Alack  I  what  poverty  my  muse  brings  forth, 
That  having  such  a  scope  to  show  her  pride. 
The  argument,  all  bare,  is  of  more  worth, 
Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside. 
O  blame  me  not  if  I  no  more  can  write  I 
Look  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  face 
That  overgoes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 
Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  disgrace. 
Were  it  not  sinful  then,  striving  to  mend, 
To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well  ? 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend, 
Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell  ; 

And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  can  sit, 
Your  own  glass  shows  you,  when  you  look  in  it. 

—103. 

To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old. 
For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  eyed. 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.     Three  winters'  cold 
Have  from  the  forest  shook  three  summers'  pride  ; 
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Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turn'd, 

In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen, 

Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  burn'd, 

Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  are  green. 

Ah  !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand. 

Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceiv'd  ! 

So    your    sweet    hue,    which    methinks    still    doth 

stand. 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceiv'd. 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred. 
Ere  you  were  born,  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 

—104. 

Let  not  my  love  be  called  idolatry, 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show, 
Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be, 
To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  so. 
Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind, 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence  ; 
Therefore  my  verse,  to  constancy  confin'd. 
One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  difference. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  argument. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  words  ; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent. 
Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope  affords. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  have  often  liv'd  alone, 
Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. — 105. 

When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights. 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme. 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights, 
Then  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best. 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  express'd 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring ; 
And,  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes. 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing  : 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 

—  106. 

Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come, 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control, 
Suppos'd  as  forfeit  to  a  confin'd  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endur'd. 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage ; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assur'd. 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  subscribes. 
Since  spite  of  him  I  '11  live  in  his  poor  rhyme. 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument. 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent. 

—107. 
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What 's  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  character, 
Which  hath  not  figur'd  to  thee  my  true  spirit  ? 
What  's  new  to  speak,  what  now  to  register. 
That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit? 
Nothing,  sweet  boy ;  but  yet,  like  prayers  divine, 
I  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  very  same ; 
Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine. 
Even  as  when  first  I  hallow'd  thy  fair  name. 
So  that  eternal  love  in  love's  fresh  case 
Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age. 
Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place. 
But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page ; 

Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred. 
Where  ^time   and   outward  form  would  show  it 
dead.— 108. 

If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that  which  is 
Hath  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  beguil'd, 
Which  labouring  for  invention  bear  amiss 
The  second  burthen  of  a  former  child  ! 
0,  that  record  could  with  a  backward  look, 
Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun, 
Show  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book. 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done  ! 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame  ; 
Whether  we  are  mended,  or  whe'r  better  they. 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
O  !  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise. 

—59. 

Like    as   the   waves    make    towards    the    pebbled 

shore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end  ; 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before, 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light. 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown'd, 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight. 
And  Time  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow ; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth, 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow. 
And  yet,  to  times  in  hope,  my  verse  shall  stand. 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. — 60. 

Of  these  eleven  stanzas  nine  are  consecutive  in  the 
original,  being  numbered  100  to  108.  The  other 
two,  the  59th  and  60th,  are  certainly  isolated  in  the 
first  arrangement ;  but  the  idea  of  the  108th  glides 
into  the  59th,  and  closes  appropriately  with  the  60th. 
But  there  is  a  short  poem  which  stands  completely 
alone  in  the  original  edition,  the  126th;  and  it  is 
remarkable  for  being  of  a  different  metrical  character, 
wanting  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Sonnet  in 
its  number  of  lines.  Its  general  tendency,  however, 
connects  it  with  those  which  we  have  just  given: — 
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0  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  Time's  fickle  glass,  his  sickle,  hour; 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  show'st 
Thy  lovers  withering,  as  thy  sweet  self  grow'st ! 
If  Nature,  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack, 
As  thou  goest  onwards,  still  will  pluck  thee  back, 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  time  disgrace,  and  wretched  minutes  kill. 
Yet  fear  her,  O  thou  minion  of  her  pleasure  ; 
She  may  detain,  but  not  still  keep  her  treasure : 
Her  audit,  though  delay'd,  answer'd  must  be, 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee. — 126. 

There  is  an  enemy  as  potent  as  Time,  who  cuts 
down  the  pride  of  youth  as  the  flower  of  the  field. 
That  enemy  is  Death ;  and  the  poet  most  skilfully 
presents  the  images  of  mortality  to  his  "  lovely  boy" 
in  connexion  with  the  decay  of  the  elder  friend.  In 
this  portion  of  the  poem  there  is  a  touching  simplicity, 
which,  however,  is  intermingled  with  passages  which, 
denoting  that  the  Poet  is  still  speaking  in  character, 
take  the  stanzas,  in  some  degree,  out  of  the  range  of 
the  real : — 

My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old. 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date  ; 
But  when  in  thee  Time's  furrows  I  behold, 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate. 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart. 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  in  me  ; 
How  can  I  then  be  elder  than  thou  art  ? 
O  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  so  wary, 
As  I  not  for  myself  but  for  thee  will ; 
Bearing  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ill. 

Presume  not  on  thy  heart  when  mine  is  slain  ; 

Thou  gav'st  me  thine,  not  to  give  back  again. — 22. 

Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye. 
And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part ; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy, 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Methinks  no  face  so  gracious  is  as  mine, 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account, 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define. 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 
But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 
Beated  and  chopp'd  with  tann'd  antiquity. 
Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read. 
Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity. 

'T  is  thee  (myself)  that  for  myself  I  praise, 
Painting  ray  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days. — 62. 

Against  my  love  shall  be,  as  I  am  now. 

With  Time's  injurious  hand  crush'd  and  o'erworn  ; 

When  hours  have  drain'd  his  blood,   and  fill'd  his 

brow 
With  lines  and  wrinkles ;  when  his  youthful  morn 
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Hath  travell'd  on  to  age's  steepy  night ; 
And  all  those  beauties,  whereof  now  he  's  king, 
Are  vanishing  or  vanish 'd  out  of  sight. 
Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring ; 
For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 
Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife, 
That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 
My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life. 
His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen. 
And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them,  still  green. 


When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defac'd 
The  rich-proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down  ras'd, 
And  brass  eternal,  slave  to  mortal  rage  ; 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  wat'ry  main. 
Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with  store ; 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay  ; 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate — 
That  time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. — 64. 

Since  brass,  nor   stone,  nor   earth,  nor   boundless 

sea, 
But  sad  mortality  o'ersways  their  power. 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea. 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 
O,  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days. 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout. 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  time  decays? 
O  fearful  meditation  !  where,  alack  ! 
Shall    Time's  best    jewel    from    Time's    chest   lie 

hid? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back  ? 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
O  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might. 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright. 

-65. 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry, — 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  born. 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity. 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn. 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplac'd, 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted. 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgrac'd, 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled, 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority. 
And  folly  (doctor-like)  controlling  skill. 
And  simple  truth  miscall'd  simplicity, 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill : 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  he  gone, 
Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. — 66. 
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Ah  !  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live, 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety, 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve, 
And  lace  itself  with  his  society  ? 
Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek, 
And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue  ? 
Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 
Roses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true  ? 
Why  should  he  live  now  Nature  bankrupt  is, 
Beggar'd  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins  ? 
For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his, 
And,  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 

O,  him  she  stores,  to  show  what  wealth  she  had, 
In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. — 67. 

Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  outworn. 
When  beauty  liv'd  and  died  as  flowers  do  now, 
Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  were  borne, 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow  ; 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away. 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head, 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay  : 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen. 
Without  all  ornament,  itself,  and  true, 
Making  no  summer  of  another's  green. 
Robbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new ; 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  Nature  store. 
To  show  false  Art  what  beauty  was  of  yore. — 68. 

Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend : 
All  tongues  (the  voice  of  souls)  give  thee  that  due. 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 
Thine  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crown'd  ; 
But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine  own, 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound. 
By  seeing  farther  than  the  eye  hath  shown. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind. 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds ; 
Then  (churls)  their  thoughts,  although  their  eyes 

were  kind. 
To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds  : 
But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show. 
The  solve  is  this, — that  thou  dost  common  grow. 


That  thou  art  blam'd  shall  not  be  thy  defect. 
For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair ; 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 
So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 
Thy  worth  the  greater,  being  woo'd  of  time  : 
For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love. 
And  thou  present'st  a  pure  unstained  prime. 
Thou  hast  pass'd  by  the  ambush  of  young  days, 
Either  not  assail'd,  or  victor  being  charg'd  ; 
Yet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  thy  praise. 
To  tie  up  envy,  evermore  ciilarg'd : 
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If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask'd  not  thy  show. 
Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  shouldst  owe. 

—70. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot. 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
O,  if  ( I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse. 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay  : 

Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan. 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. — 71. 

O,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  liv'd  in  me,  that  you  should  love 
After  my  death, — dear  love,  forget  me  quite, 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove  ; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie, 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I 
Than  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart : 
O,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this. 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue, 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is. 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  sham'd  by  that  which  I  bring  forth. 
And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing  worth. 

—72. 

That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west. 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away. 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 

This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love  more 
strong 

To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long. 

—73. 

But  be  contented :  when  that  fell  arrest 
Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away. 
My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest. 
Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay. 
When  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 
The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 
The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  due  ; 
My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me 
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So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life, 

The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being-  dead  ; 

The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife, 

Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 

The  worth  of  that,  is  that  which  it  contains. 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. — 74. 

Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make, 
Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten  ; 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take, 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have. 
Though  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die  : 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave, 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read  ; 
And  tongues  to  be,  your  being  shall  rehearse, 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead ; 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breathes, — even  in  the  mouths 
of  men. — 81. 

Thirteen  of  these  stanzas,  the  62nd  to  the  74th,  follow 
in  their  original  order.  The  first  of  the  fifteen,  the 
22nd  Sonnet,  stands  quite  alone,  although  its  idea  is 
continued  in  the  62nd.  The  last  of  the  series,  the 
81st,  not  only  stands  alone,  but  actually  cuts  off  the 
undoubted  connexion  between  the  80th  and  the  82nd 
Sonnets.  The  7 1  st  to  the  74th  Sonnets  seem  bursting 
from  a  heart  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  its  own  un- 
worthiness,  and  surrendered  to  some  overwhelming 
misery.  There  is  a  line  in  the  74th  which  points  at 
suicide.  We  cling  to  the  belief  that  the  sentiments 
here  expressed  are  essentially  dramatic.  In  the  32nd 
Sonnet,  where  we  recognise  the  man  Shakspere  speak- 
ing in  his  own  modest  and  cheerful  spirit,  death  is  to 
come  across  his  "  well-contented  day."  The  opinion 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  sustain  of  the  probable 
admixture  of  the  artificial  and  the  real  in  the  Sonnets, 
arising  from  their  supposed  original  fragmentary  state, 
necessarily  leads  to  the  belief  that  some  are  accurate 
illustrations  of  the  poet's  situation  and  feelings.  It 
is  collected  from  these  Sonnets,  for  example,  that  his 
profession  as  a  player  was  disagreeable  to  him ;  and 
this  complaint  is  found  amongst  those  portions  which 
we  have  separated  from  the  series  of  verses  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  written  in  an  artificial  character ; 
it  might  be  addressed  to  any  one  of  his  family,  or 
some  honoured  friend,  such  as  Lord  Southampton  : — 

"  O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds. 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand. 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand." 

But  if  from  his  professional  occupation  his  nature 
was  felt  by  him  to  be  subdued  to  what  it  worked  in, 


— if  thence  his  name  received  a  brand, — if  vulgar 
scandal  sometimes  assailed  him, — he  had  high 
thoughts  to  console  him,  such  as  were  never  before 
imparted  to  mortal.  This  was  probably  written  in 
some  period  of  dejection,  when  his  heart  was  ill  at 
ease,  and  he  looked  upon  the  world  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  indifference,  if  not  of  dislike.  Every  man 
of  high  genius  has  felt  something  of  this.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  highest  to  throw  it  off,  "  like  dew- 
drops  from  the  lion's  mane."  But  the  profound  self- 
abasement  and  despondency  of  the  74th  Sonnet, 
exquisite  as  the  diction  is,  appear  to  us  unreal,  as  a 
representation  of  the  mental  state  of  William  Shak- 
spere ;  written,  as  it  most  probably  was,  at  a  period 
of  his  life  when  he  revels  and  luxuriates  (in  the 
comedies  which  belong  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century)  in  the  spirit  of  enjoyment,  gushing  from  a 
heart  full  of  love  for  his  species,  at  peace  with  itself 
and  with  all  the  world. 

We  have  thus,  if  we  have  not  been  led  away  by 
imaginary  associations,  connected  the  verses  ad- 
dressed to 

"  the  world's  fresh  ornament. 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring," 

in  a  poem,  or  poems,  of  fifty  stanzas,  written  upon  a 
plan  by  which  it  is  obviously  presented  as  a  work  of 
fiction,  in  which  the  poet  displays  his  art  in  a  style 
accordant  with  the  existing  fashion  and  the  example 
of  other  poets.  The  theme  is  the  personal  beauty  of 
a  wonderful  youth,  and  the  strong  affection  of  a  poet. 
Beauty  is  to  be  perpetuated  by  marriage,  and  to  be 
immortalized  in  the  poet's  verses.  Beauty  is  gradu- 
ally to  fade  before  Time,  but  is  to  be  still  immor- 
talized. Beauty  is  to  yield  to  Death,  as  the  poet 
himself  yields,  but  its  memory  is  to  endure  in  "  eter- 
nal lines."  Separating  from  this  somewhat  monoto- 
nous theme  those  portions  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-four 
Sonnets  which  do  not  appear  essentially  to  belong  to 
it,  we  separate,  as  we  believe,  more  or  less,  what  has 
a  personal  interest  in  these  compositions  from  what  is 
meant  to  be  dramatic — the  real  from  the  fictitious. 
Our  theory,  we  well  know,  is  liable  to  many  objec- 
tions ;  but  it  is  based  upon  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  these  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  Sonnets  cannot 
be  received  as  a  continuous  poem  upon  any  other 
principle  than  that  the  author  had  written  them  con- 
tinuously. If  there  are  some  parts  which  are  ac- 
knowledged interpolations,  may  there  not  be  other 
parts  that  are  open  to  the  same  belief?  If  there  are 
parts  entirely  different  in  their  tone  from  the  bulk  of 
these  Sonnets,  may  we  not  consider  that  one  portion 
was  meant  to  be  artificial  and  another  real, — that  the 
poet  sometimes  spoke  in  an  assumed  character,  some- 
times in  a  natural  one  ?  This  theory  we  know  could 
not  hold  if  the  poet  had  himself  arranged  the  sequence 
of  these  verses  ;  but  as  it  is  manifest  that  two  stanzas 
have  been  introduced  from  a  poem  printed  ten  years 
earlier, — that  others  are  acknowledged  to  be  out  of 
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order,  and  others  positively  dragged  in  without  the 
slightest  connexion, — may  we  not  carry  the  separation 
still  further,  and,  believing  that  the  "begetter"- — 
the  getter-up — of  these  Sonnets  had  levied  contribu- 
tions upon  all  Shakspere's  "private  friends," — 
assume  that  he  was  indifferent  to  any  arrangement 
which  might  make  each  portion  of  the  poem  tell  its 
own  history?  There  is  one  decided  advantage  in  the 
separation  which  we  have  proposed— the  idea  with 
which  the  series  opens,  and  which  is  carried,  here  and 
there,  in  the  original,  through  the  first  hundred  and 
twenty-six  Sonnets,  does  not  now  over-ride  the  whole 
of  the  series.  The  separate  parts  may  be  read  with 
more  pleasure  when  they  are  relieved  from  this 
strained  and  exaggerated  association. 


There  are  three  points  connected  with  the  opinion 
we  have  formed  with  regard  to  the  entire  series  of 
Sonnets,  which  we  must  briefly  notice  before  we 
leave  the  subject. 

The  first  is,  the  inconsistencies  which  obviously 
present  themselves  in  adopting  the  theory  that  the 
series  of  Sonnets — or  at  least  the  first  hundred  and 
twenty-six  Sonnets — are  addressed  to  o«e  person.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the  question  to  whotn 
they  were  addressed,  which  question  depends  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  theory  that  they  are  addressed  to 
one.  Drake's  opinion  that  they  veere  addressed  to 
Lord  Southampton  rests  upon  the  belief  that  Shak- 
spere  looked  up  to  some  friend  to  whom  they  point, 
"  with  reverence  and  homage."  The  later  theory, 
that  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  their 
object,  is  supported  by  the  facts,  derived  from  Claren- 
don and  others,  that  he  was  "  a  man  of  noble  and 
gallant  character,  though  always  of  a  licentious 
life."  W.  H.  is  held  to  be  William  Herbert;  and 
Mr.  Hallam  says,  "  Proofs  of  the  low  moral  character 
of  '  W.  H.'  are  continual."  We  venture  to  think 
that  the  term  "  continual"  is  somewhat  loosely  ap- 
plied. The  one  "  sensual  fault,"  of  which  the  poet 
complains,  is  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the  33rd,  34th, 
35th,  40th,  41st,  and  42nd  stanzas;  and  the  general 
faults  of  his  friend's  character,  from  which  the  injury 
proceeded,  are  summed  up  in  the  94th,  95th,  and 
96th.  We  shall  search  in  vain  throughout  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  Sonnets  for  any  similar  indica- 
tions of  the  "  low  moral  character"  of  the  person 
addressed.  But  the  supposed  continuity  of  the  poem 
implies  arrangement,  and  therefore  consistency,  in 
the  author.  In  the  4lst  stanza  the  one  friend,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  is  reproached  for  the  treachery 
which  is  involved  in  the  indulgence  of  his  passions. 
The  poet  says  "  thou  mightst 

"  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth. 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  two-fold  truth." 

Again,  in  the  95th  stanza  we  have  these  lines  : — 
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"  How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame, 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose. 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name  !" 

And, 

"  O,  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got, 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee !" 

Here  are  not  only  secret  "  vices,"  but  "  shame"  de- 
facing the  character.  "  Tongues"  make  "  lascivious 
comments"  on  the  story  of  his  days.  Is  it  to  this 
person  that  in  the  69th  Sonnet  we  have  these  lines 
addressed  ? — 

"Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend." 

Is  it  to  this  person  that  the  70th  Sonnet  is  devoted,  in 
which  are  these  remarkable  words? — 

"Thou  present's!  a  pure  unstained  ■prime. 
Thou  hast  pass'd  by  the  aTuhush  of  young  days. 
Either  not  assaiVd,  or  victor  being  charg'd." 

These  lines,  be  it  remembered,  occur  between  the 
first  reproof  for  licentiousness  in  the  41st  stanza,  and 
the  repetition  of  the  blame  in  the  95th.  Surely,  if 
the  poem  is  to  be  taken  as  continuous,  and  as  ad- 
dressed to  one  person,  such  contradictions  would  make 
us  believe  that  the  whole  is  based  on  unreality,  and 
that  the  poet  was  satisfied  to  utter  the  wildest  incon- 
sistencies, merely  to  produce  verses  of  exquisite 
beauty,  but  of  "  true  no-meaning." 

The  second  point  to  which  we  would  briefly  re- 
quest attention  is  the  supposed  date  of  the  series  of 
Sonnets.  The  date  must,  it  is  evident,  be  settled  in 
some  measure  according  to  the  presiding  belief  in 
the  person  to  whom  they  are  held  to  be  addressed. 
Mr.  Hallam,  who  thinks  the  hypothesis  of  William 
Herbert  sufficiently  proved  to  demand  our  assent, 
says,  "Pembroke  succeeded  to  his  father  in  1601  : 
I  incline  to  think  that  the  Sonnets  were  written  about 
that  time,  some  probably  earlier,  some  later."  Pem- 
broke was  born  in  1580.  Now,  in  the  earlier  Sonnets, 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  he  might  be  called 
"beauteous  and  lovely  youth,"  or  "sweet  boy;" 
but  Southampton  could  not  be  ?o  addressed  unless 
the  earlier  Sonnets  were  written  even  before  the  de- 
dication of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  to  him,  in  1593  ; 
for  Southampton  was  born  in  1573.  Further,  it  is 
said  that,  whilst  the  person  addressed  was  one  who 
stood  "on  the  top  of  happy  hours,"  the  poet  who  ad- 
dressed him  was 

"  Beated  and  chopp'd  with  tann'd  antiquity," 
as  in  the  62nd  Sonnet ; 

"  With  Time's  injurious  hand  crush'd  and  o'erworn," 

as  in  the  63rd  ;  and  approaching  the  termination  of 
his  career,  as  so  exquisitely  described  in  the  73rd  :■ — 

"  That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
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In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie. 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 

This    thou   perceiv'st,  which   makes   thy   love   more 
strong 

To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long." 

Most  distinctly  in  this  particular  portion  of  the 
Sonnets  the  extreme  youth  of  the  person  addressed 
is  steadily  kept  in  view.  But  some  are  written 
earlier,  some  later;  time  is  going  on.  In  the  104th 
Sonnet  the  poet  says  that  three  winters,  three  springs, 
and  three  summers  have  passed 

"  Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  are  green." 

But,  carrying  on  the  principle  of  continuity,  we  find 
that  in  the  138th  Sonnet  the  poet's  "  days  are  past 
the  best  j"   and  he  adds — 

"And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old?" 

That  Sonnet,  we  have  here  to  repeat,  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  when  the  poet  was 
thirty-five.  But  let  us  endeavour  to  find  one  more 
gleam  of  light  amidst  this  obscurity.  In  one  of  the 
Sonnets  in  which  the  poet  upbraids  his  friend  with 
his  licentiousness,  the  94th,  we  have  these  lines  : — 

"  The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die ; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet, 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity  : 
For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds  ; 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds." 

The  thought  is  here  quite  perfect,  and  the  image  of 
the  last  line  is  continued  from  the  11th  and  12th, 
ending  in  a  natural  climax.  But  we  have  precisely 
the  same  line  as  the  last  in  a  play  of  Shakspere's  age, 
one,  indeed,  which  has  been  attributed  to  himself, 
'  The  Reign  of  King  Edward  III.'  Let  us  transcribe 
the  passage  where  it  occurs,  in  the  scene  where 
Warwick  exhorts  his  daughter  to  resist  the  dan- 
gerous addresses  of  the  King  :— 

"  That  sin  doth  ten  times  aggravate  itself 
That  is  committed  in  a  holy  place  : 
An  evil  deed  done  by  authority 
Is  sin  and  subornation :  Deck  an  ape 
In  tissue,  and  the  beauty  of  the  robe 
Adds  but  the  greater  scorn  unto  the  beast. 
A  spacious  field  of  reasons  could  I  urge 
Between  his  glory,  daughter,  and  thy  shame  : 
That,  poison  shows  worst  in  a  golden  cup ; 
Dark  night  seems  darker  by  the  lightning  flash  ; 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds  j 
And  every  glory  that  inclines  to  sin. 
The  shame  is  treble  by  the  opposite." 

We  doubt,  exceedingly,  whether  the  author  of  the 
94th  Sonnet,  where  the  image  of  the  festering  lilies 
is  a  portion  of  the  thought  which  has  preceded  it, 
would  have  transplanted  it  from  the  play,  where  it 


stands  alone  as  an  apophthegm.  It  seems  more  pro- 
bable  that  the  author  of  the  play  would  have  borrowed 
a  line  from  one  of  the  "  sugared  sonnets  amongst 
private  friends."  The  extreme  fastidiousness  re- 
quired in  the  composition  of  the  Sonnet,  according 
to  the  poetical  notions  of  that  day,  would  not  have 
warranted  the  adaptation  of  a  line  from  a  drama 
"  sundry  times  played  about  the  city  of  London,"  as 
the  title-page  tells  us  this  was  ;  but  the  play,  with- 
out any  injury  to  its  poetical  reputation  (to  which, 
indeed,  in  the  matter  of  plays,  little  respect  was 
paid),  might  take  a  line  from  the  Sonnet.  Our  rea- 
soning may  be  defective,  but  our  impression  of  the 
matter  is  very  strong.  The  play  was  lyuhlished  in 
1596,  after  being  "  sundry  times  played  "  in  different 
theatres.  William  Herbert  must  have  begun  his 
career  of  licentiousness  unusually  early,  and  have  had 
time  to  make  a  friend  and  abuse  his  confidence  before 
he  was  fifteen — if  the  line  is  original  in  the  Sonnet. 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim  contains  a  Sonnet,  not  in 
the  larger  collection — not  forming,  it  would  be  said, 
any  part  of  that  continuous  poem  : — 

"  If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother. 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  'twixt  thee  and  me, 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense ; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such 
As,  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 
That  Phcebus'  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes ; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd, 
Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 

One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign ; 

One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  remaia" 

Now,  poor  Spenser  died,  heart-broken,  in  January, 
1599.  The  first  three  books  of  the  '  Fairy  Queen,' 
to  which  the  words  "  deep  conceit"  are  supposed  to 
allude,  were  printed  in  1590,  the  three  other  books 
in  1596.  Spenser,  pressed  down  by  public  duties  and 
misfortunes,  published  nothing  after.  The  Sonnet 
speaks  of  a  living  composer,  Dowland,  who  was  in 
repute  as  early  as  1590 ;  and  it  was  probably  written 
during  the  first  burst  of  the  glory  which  a  living  poet 
derived  from  his  greatest  work.  The  getter-up  of 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim  found  it,  as  he  found  others, 
circulating  amongst  Shakspere's  "  private  friends." 
But  how  did  it  part  company  with  many  in  the 
larger  collection  which  resemble  it  in  tone  ?  Why 
was  it  not  transferred  to  the  larger  collection,  as  two 
other  Sonnets  were  transferred?  Because,  in  1598, 
it  was  published  in  a  collection  of  poems  written 
by  Richard  Barnefield,  and  the  "  getter-up"  of  the 
Sonnets  knew  not  whether  to  assign  it  to  Shakspere  or 
not.  That  it  bears  the  mark  of  Shakspere's  hand  we 
think  is  unquestionable.  And  this  leads  us  to  the 
last  point  to  which  we  shall  very  briefly  draw  the 
reader's  attention — the  doubt  which  has  been  stated 
whether  the  hundred  and  fifty-four  Sonnets  published 
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in  1609  were  the  same  as  IVIeres  mentioned,  in  1598, 
as  amongst  the  compositions  of  Shakspere,  and  fami- 
liar to  his  "  private,  friends."  Mr.  Hallam  thinks 
they  are  not  the  same,  "  both  on  account  of  the  date, 
and  from  the  peculiarly  personal  allusions  they  con- 
tain." One  of  the  strongest  of  the  personal  allusions 
is  contained  in  the  144th,  originally  printed  in  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim.  Whore  could  the  printer  of  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim  have  obtained  that  Sonnet  except 
from  some  one  of  Shakspere's  "  private  friends?" 
If  he  so  obtained  it,  why  might  not  the  collector  of 
the  volume  of  1609  have  obtained  others  of  a  similar 
character  from  a  similar  source?  Would  such  pro- 
ductions have  been  circulated  at  all  if  they  had  been 
held  to  contain  "  peculiarly  personal  allusions  ?"  If 
these  are  not  the  Sonnets  which  circulated  amongst 
Shakspere's  "  private  friends,"  where  are  those  Son- 
nets ?  Would  Meres  have  spoken  of  them  as  calling 
to  mind  the  sweetness  of  Ovid  if  only  those  published 
in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  had  existed,  many  of 
which  were  "  Verses  to  Music,"  afterwards  printed 
as  such  ?  Why  should  those  Sonnets  only  have  been 
printed  which  contain,  or  are  supposed  to  contain, 
"  peculiarly  personal  allusions  ?"  The  title-page  of 
the  collection  of  1609  is  '  Shake-speare's  Sonnets.' 
We  can  only  reconcile  these  matters  with  our  belief 
that  in  1609  were  printed,  without  the  cognizance  of 
the  author,  all  the  Sonnets  which  could  be  found 
attributed  to  Shakspere ;  that  some  of  these  formed  a 
group  of  continuous  poems  ;  that  some  were  de- 
tached ;  that  no  exact  order  could  be  preserved ;  and 
that  accident  has  arranged  them  in  the  form  in  which 
they  first  were  handed  down  to  us. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  producing  satisfactory 
evidence  that  many  of  the  Sonnets  are  not  presented 
in  a  natural  and  proper  order  in  the  original  edition, 
— if  we  have  shown  that  there  is  occasionally  not 
only  a  digression  from  the  prevailing  train  of  thought, 
by  the  introduction  of  an  isolated  Sonnet  amongst  a 
group,  but  a  jarring  and  unmeanino^  interruption  to 
that  train  of  thought, — we  have  established  a  case 
that  the  original  arrangement  is  no  part  of  the  poet's 
work,  because  that  arrangement  violates  the  principles 
of  art,  which  Shakspere  clings  to  with  such  marvel- 
lous judgment  in  all  his  other  productions.  The  in- 
ference, therefore,  is  that  the  author  of  the  Sonnets 
did  not  sanction  their  publication — certainly  did  not 
superintend  it.  This,  we  think,  may  be  proved  by 
another  course  of  argument.  The  edition  of  1 609, 
although,  taken  as  a  whole,  not  very  inaccurate,  is 
full  of  those  typographical  errors  which  invariably 
occur  when  a  manuscript  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
printer  to  deal  with  it  as  he  pleases,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  author,  or  to  any  competent  editor,  upon 
any  doubtful  points.  Malone,  in  a  note  upon  the 
77th  Sonnet,  very  truly  says,  "  This,  their  and 
thy  are  so  often  confounded  in  these  Sonnets,  that  it 
is  only  by  attending  to  the  context  that  we  can  dis- 
cover which  was  the  author's  word."  He  is  speaking 
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of  the  original  edition.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
in  the  progress  of  the  book  through  the  press  there 
was  no  one  capable  of  deciphering  the  obscurity  of 
the  manuscript  by  a  regard  to  the  context.  The  manu- 
script, in  all  probability,  was  made  up  of  a  copy  of 
copies  ;  so  that  the  printer  even  was  not  responsible 
for  those  errors  which  so  clearly  show  the  absence  of 
a  presiding  mind  in  the  conduct  of  the  printing. 
Malone  has  suggested  that  these  constantly  recurring 
mistakes  in  the  use  of  this,  their,  thy,  and  thine, 
probably  originated  in  the  words  being  abbreviated 
in  the  manuscript,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time.  But  this  species  of  mistake  is  by  no  means 
uniform.  For  example :  from  the  43rd  to  the 
48th  Sonnet  these  errors  occur  with  remarkable 
frequency  :  in  one  Sonnet,  the  46th,  this  species 
of  mistake  happens  four  times.  But  we  read 
on,  and  presently  find  that  we  may  trust  to  the 
printed  copy,  which  does  not  now  violate  the  context. 
What  can  we  infer  from  this,  but  that  the  separate 
poems  were  printed  from  different  manuscripts  in 
which  various  systems  of  writing  were  employed, — 
some  using  abbreviations,  some  rejecting  them  ?  If 
the  one  poem,  as  the  first  hundred  and  twenty-six 
Sonnets  are  called,  had  been  printed  either  from  the 
author's  manuscript,  or  from  an  uniform  copy  of  the 
author's  manuscript,  such  differences  of  systematic 
error  in  some  places,  and  of  systematic  correctness  in 
others,  would  have  been  very  unlikely  to  have  oc- 
curred. If  the  poem  had  been  printed  under  the 
author's  eye  their  existence  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. 

The  theory  that  the  first  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  Sonnets  were  a  continuous  poem,  or  poems,  ad- 
dressed to  one  person,  and  that  a  very  young  man — 
and  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  remaining  twenty- 
eight  Sonnets  had  reference  to  a  female,  with  whom 
there  was  an  illicit  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  poet 
and  the  young  man — involves  some  higher  difficulties, 
if  it  is  assumed  that  the  publication  was  authorized 
by  the  author,  or  by  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
held  to  be  addressed.  Could  Shakspere,  in  1609, 
authorize  or  sanction  their  publication  ?  He  was 
then  living  at  Stratford,  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  ; 
he  was  forty-five  years  of  age  ;  he  was  naturally 
desirous  to  associate  with  himself  all  those  cir- 
cumstances which  constitute  respectability  of  cha- 
racter. If  the  Sonnets  had  regard  to  actual  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  previous  career,  would 
he,  a  husband,  a  father  of  two  daughters,  have 
authorized  a  publication  so  calculated  to  degrade 
him  in  the  eyes  of  his  family  and  his  associates, 
if  the  verses  could  bear  the  construction  now  put 
upon  them  ?  We  think  not.  On  the  other  hand, 
did  the  one  person  to  whom  they  are  held  to  be  ad- 
dressed sanction  their  publication?  Would  Lord 
Pembroke  have  suffered  himself  to  be  styled  "  W.  H., 
the  only  begetter  of  these  ensuing  Sonnets" — 
plain  Mr.  W.  H. — he,  a  nobleman,  with  all  thejpridc 
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of  birth  and  rank  about  him — and  represented  in  these 
poems  as  a  man  of  licentious  habits,  and  treacherous 
in  his  licentiousness?  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in 
1609,  had  attained  great  honours  in  his  political  and 
learned  relations.  In  the  1st  year  of  James  I.  he  was 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  ;  in  1605,  upon  a  visit 
of  James  to  Oxford,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts;  in  1607  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Portsmouth ;  and  more  than  all  these  honours,  he 
was  placed  in  the  highest  station  by  public  opinion ; 
he  was,  as  Clarendon  describes,  "  the  most  univer- 
sally beloved  and  esteemed  of  any  man  of  that  age." 
Was  this  the  man,  in  his  mature  years,  distinctly  to 
sanction  a  publication  which  it  was  understood  re- 
corded his  profligacy  ?  He  was  of  "  excellent  parts, 
and  a  graceful  speaker  upon  any  subject,  having  a 
good  proportion  of  learning,  and  a  ready  wit  to  apply 
to  it,"  says  Clarendon.  Is  there  in  the  Sonnets  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  talents  of  the  one  person  to 
whom  they  are  held  to  be  addressed  ?  If,  then,  the 
publication  was  not  authorized,  in  either  of  the  modes 
assumed,  we  have  no  warrant  whatever  for  having 
i-egard  to  the  original  order  of  the  Sonnets,  and  in 
assuming  a  continuity  because  of  that  order.  What 
then  is  the  alternative  ?  That  the  Sonnets  were  a 
collection  of  "Sibylline  leaves"  rescued  from  the 
perishableness  of  their  written  state  by  some  person 
who  had  access  to  the  high  and  brilliant  circle  in 
which  Shakspere  was  esteemed  ;  and  that  this  per- 
son's scrap-book,  necessarily  imperfect,  and  pretend- 
ing to  no  order,  found  its  way  to  the  hands  of  a 
bookseller,  who  was  too  happy  to  give  to  that  age 
what  its  most  distinguished  man  had  written  at  vari- 
ous periods,  for  his  own  amusement,  and  for  the 
gratification  of  his  "  private  friends." 


We  subjoin,  for  the  more  ready  information  of 
those  who  may  be  disposed  to  examine  for  themselves 
the  question  of  the  order  of  Shakspere's  Sonnets  (and 
it  really  is  a  question  of  great  interest  and  rational 
curiosity),  the  results  of  the  two  opposite  theories — 
of  their  exhibiting  almost  perfect  continuity,  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  of  their  being  a  mere  collection  of 
fragments,  on  the  other.  The  one  theory  is  illus- 
trated with  much  ingenuity  by  Mr. Brown;  the  other 
was  capriciously  adopted  by  the  editor  of  the  col- 
lection of  1640. 

Mr.  Brown's  Division  into  Six  Poems. 
First  Poem. —  Stanzas  i.  to   xxvi.     To  his  Friend, 

persuading  him  to  Marry. 
Second  Poem. —  Stanzas  xxvii.  to  Iv.    To  his  Friend, 

who  had  robbed  him  of  his  Mistress — forgiving 

him. 
Third  Poem.— Stanzas  Ivi.  to  Ixxvii.    To  his  Friend, 

complaining  of  his  Coldness,  and  warning  him 

of  Life's  Decay. 
Fourth  Poetn. —  Stanzas  Ixxviii.  to  ci.   To  his  Friend, 

complaining   that    he    prefers   another    Poet's 


Praises,  and  reproving  him  for  faults  that  may 
injure  his  character. 

Fijih  Poem. — Stanzas  cii.  to  cxxvi.  To  his  Friend, 
excusing  himself  for  having  been  some  time  si- 
lent, and  disclaiming  the  charge  of  Inconstancy. 

Sixth  Poetn. —  Stanzas  cxxvii.  to  clii.  To  his  Mis- 
tress, on  her  Infidelity. 

Arrangement  of  the  Edition  of  1640. 

%*   In    this  arrangement  the  greater  part    of   the 
Poems  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  are  blended, 
and  are  here  marked  P.  P.     In  this  collection 
the  following  Sonnets   are  not  found : — 18, 
19,  43,  56,  75,  76,  96,  126. 
The  Glory  of  Beauty.     \Q1 ,  68,  69.] 
Injurious  Time.     [60,  63,  64,  65,  66.] 
True  Admiration.     [53,  54.] 
The  Force  of  Love.     [57,  58.] 
The  Beauty  of  Nature.     [59.] 
Love's  Cruelty.     [1,2,  3.] 
Youthful  Glory.     [13,  14,  15.] 
Good  Admonition.     [16,  17.] 
Quick  Prevention,     [7.] 
Magazine  of  Beauty,     [4,  5,  6.] 
An  Invitation  to  Marriage.     [8,  9,  10,  11,  12.] 
False  Belief.     [138.] 
A  Temptation.     [144.] 
Fast  and  Loose.     [P.  P.  1.] 
True  Content.     [21.] 
A  bashful  Lover.     [23.] 
Strong  Conceit,     [22.] 
A  sweet  Provocation.     [P.  P.  11.] 
A  constant  Vow.     [P.  P.  3.] 
The  Exchange,     [20.] 
A  Disconsolation.     [27,  28,  29.] 
Cruel  Deceit.     [P.  P.  4.] 
The  Unconstant  Lover.     [P.  P.  5.] 
The  Benefit  of  Friendship.     [30,  31,  32.] 
Friendly  Concord.     [P.  P,  6.] 
Inhumanity.     [P.  P.  7.] 
A. Congratulation.     [38,  39,  40.] 
Loss  and  Gain.     [41,  42.] 
Foolish  Disdain.     [P.  P.  9.] 
Ancient  Antipathy.     [P.  P.  10.] 
Beauty's  Valuation.     [P.  P.  11.] 
Melancholy  Thoughts.     [44,  45.] 
Love's  Loss.     [P.  P.  8.] 
Love's  Relief.     [33,  34,  35.] 
Unanimity.     [36,  37.] 
Loth  to  Depart.     [P.  P.  12,  13.] 
A  Masterpiece.     [24.] 
Happiness  in  Content.      [25.] 
A  Dutiful  Message.     [26.] 
Go  and  come  quickly.     [50,  51.] 
Two  Faithful  Friends.     [46,  47.] 
Careless  Neglect,     [48.] 
Stout  Resolution.     [49.] 
A  Duel.     [P.  P.  14.] 
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ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  SONNETS. 


Love-sick.     [P.P.  15.] 

Love's  Labour  Lost.     [P.  P.  16.] 

Wholesome  Counsel.     [P.  P.  17.] 

Sat  fuisse.     [62.] 

A  living  Monument.     [55.] 

Familiarity  breeds  Contempt.     [52.] 

Patiens  Armatus.     [61.] 

A  Valediction.     [71,  72,  74.] 

Nil  magnis  Invidia.     [70.] 

Love-sick.     [80,  81.] 

The  Picture  of  true  Love.     [116.] 

In  Praise  of  his  Love.     [82,  83,  84,  85.] 

A  Resignation.     [86,  87.] 

Sympathizing  Love.     [P.P.  18.] 

A  Request  to  his  Scornful  Love.     [88,  89,  90,  91 .] 

A  Lover's  Affection,  though  his  Love  prove  Uncon- 

stant.     [92,  93,  94,  95.] 
Complaint  for  his  Lover's  Absence.     [97,  98,  99.] 
An  Invocation  to  his  Muse.     [100,  101.] 
Constant  Affection.     [104,  105,  106.] 
Amazement.     [102,  103.] 

A  Lover's  Excuse  for  his  long  Absence.   [109,  110.] 
A  Complaint.     [111,112.] 
Self-flattery  of  her  Beauty.     [113,  114,  115.] 
A  Trial  of  Love's  Constancy.     [117,118,119.] 


A  good  Construction  of  his  Love's  Unkindness.  [120.] 

Error  in  Opinion.     [121.] 

Upon  the  Receipt  of  a  Table- Book  from  his  Mis- 
tress.    [122.] 

A  Vow.     [123.] 

Love's  Safety.     [124.] 

An  Entreaty  for  her  Acceptance.     [125.] 

Upon  her  playing  upon  the  Virginals.     [128.] 

Immoderate  Lust.      [129.] 

In  praise  of  her  Beauty,  though  Black.  [127,  130, 
131,  132.] 

Unkind  Abuse.     [133,  134.] 

Love-suit.     [135,  136.] 

His  Heart  wounded  by  her  Eye.     [137,  139,  140.] 

A  Protestation.     [141,  142.] 

An  Allusion.     [143.] 

Life  and  Death.     [145.] 

A  Consideration  of  Death.     [146.] 

Immoderate  Passion.     [147.] 

Love's  powerful  Subtilty.     [148,  149,  150.] 

Retaliation.     [78,  79.] 

Sunset.     [73,  77.] 

A  Monument  to  Fame.     [107,  108.] 

Perjury.     [151,  152.] 

Cupid's  Treachery.     [153,  154.] 
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From  oiFa  hill  whose  concave  womb  re- worded" 
A  plaintful  story  from  a  sistering  vale, 
My  spirits  to  attend  this  double  voice  accorded, 
And  down  I  laid^  to  hst  the  sad-tun'd  tale: 
Ere  long  espied  a  fickle  maid  fuU  pale, 
Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  a- twain. 
Storming  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  rain. 

Upon  her  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw, 
Which  fortified  her  visage  from  the  sun, 
Whereon  the  thought  might  think  sometime  it 

saw 
The  carcase  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done. 
Time  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun. 
Nor  youth  all  quit ;  but,  spite  of  Heaven's  fell 

rage. 
Some  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  of  sear'd 

age. 

*  Re-worded — echoed. 

b  Laid.  So  the  original.  But  it  is  usually  more  correctly 
printed  lay.  The  idiomatic  grammar  of  Shakspere's  age 
ought  not  to  be  remoTed. 


Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin^  to  her  eyne, 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters,'' 
Laund'ring*^  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
That  season' d  woe  had  pelleted''  in  tears. 
And  often  reading  what  contents  it  bears ; 
As  often  shrieking  undistinguish'd  woe. 
In  clamours  of  all  size,  both  high  and  low. 

Sometimes  her  levell'd  eyes  their  carriage  ride, 
As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend ;  * 
Sometime  diverted  their  poor  balls  are  tied 
To  th'  orbed  ^  earth :  sometimes  they  do  extend 
Their  view  right  on ;  anon  their  gazes  lend 

*  Napkin — handkerchief.  Emilia  says,  of  Desdemona's  fatal 
handkerchief — ■ 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin." 

b  Conceited  characters — fanciful  figures  worked  on  the 
handkerchief. 

■^  iaMrerfVmg-— washing. 

d  Pelleted — formed  into  pellets,  or  small  balls. 

'  Shakspere  often  employs  the  metaphor  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance  ;  but  what  in  his  plays  is  generally  a  slight  allusion 
here  becomes  a  somewhat  quaint  conceit. 

f  Th'  orbed.  We  retain  orbed  as  a  dissyllable,  according  to 
the  original.     Mr.  Ujce  has  the  orb'd. 
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A  LOVER'S  COMPLAINT. 


To  every  place  at  once,  and  nowhere  fix'd, 
The  mind  and  sight  distractedly  commix'd. 

Her  hair,  nor  loose,  nor  tied  in  formal  plat, 
Proclaim'd  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pride ; 
For  some,  untuck'd,  descended  her  sheav'd^ 

hat. 
Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside  ; 
Some  in  her  threaden  fillet  still  did  bide, 
And,  true  to  bondage,  would  not  break  from 

thence, 
Though  slackly  braided  in  loose  negligence. 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund*"  she  drew 
Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  bedded  jet, "^ 
Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw. 
Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  was  set ; 
Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet. 
Or  monarch's  hands,  that  let  not  bounty  fall 
Where  want  cries  'some,'  but  where  excess 
begs  all. 

Of  folded  schedules  had  she  many  a  one. 
Which  she  perus'd,  sigh'd,  tore,  and  gave  the 

flood; 
Crack'd  many  a  ring  of  posied  gold  and  bone. 
Bidding  them  find  their  sepulchres  in  mud  ; 
Found  yet  mo"^  letters  sadly  penn'd  in  blood. 
With  sleided  silk^  feat  and  affectedly 
Enswath'd,  and  seal'd  to  curious  secresy. 

These  often  bath'd  she  in  her  fluxive  eyes. 
And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  gave^  to  tear ; 
Cried,  '  O  false  blood  !  thou  register  of  lies. 


»  Sheav'd — made  of  straw,  collected  from  sheaves. 

•>  Maund — a  basket.  The  word  is  used  in  the  old  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible. 

"=  Bedded.  So  the  original,  the  word  probably  meaning 
jet  imbedded,  or  set,  in  some  other  substance.  Steevens  has 
beaded  jet,— jet  formed  into  beads;  which  Mr.  Dyce  adopts. 

d  Mo — more.  This  word  is  now  invariably  printed  Tnore. 
It  occurs  in  subsequent  stanzas.  Why  should  we  destroy  this 
little  archaic  iieauty  by  a  rage  for  modernizing  ? 

"  Sleided  silk.  The  commentators  explain  this  as  "  un- 
twisted silk."  In  the  chorus  to  the  fourth  act  of  Pericles, 
Marina  is  pictured — 

"  When  she  weav'd  the  sleided  silk 
With  fingers  long,  small,  white  as  milk." 
Percy,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  says,  "untwisted  silk,  pre- 
pared to  be  used  in  the  weaver's  sley."  The  first  part  of  this 
description  is  certainly  not  correct.  The  silk  is  not  untwisted, 
for  it  must  be  span  before  it  is  woven  ;  and  a  strong  twisted 
silk  is  exactly  what  was  required  when  letters  were  to  be 
sealed  "  feat"  (neatly)  "  to  curious  secresy."  In  Mr.  Ramsay's 
Introduction  to  his  valuable  edition  of  the  Paston  Letters,  the 
old  mode  of  sealing  a  letter  is  clearly  described : — "  It  was 
carefully  folded,  and  fastened  at  the  end  by  a  sort  of  paper 
strap,  upon  which  the  seal  was  affixed;  and  under  the  seal  a 
strinsT,  a  silk  thread,  or  even  a  straw,  was  frequently  placed 
running  around  the  letter." 

f  Gave.  So  the  original.  Malone  changes  the  word  to 
'pan.  This  appears  to  us,  although  it  has  the  sanction  of 
Mr.  Dyce's  adoption,  an  unnecessary  change;  gave  is  here 
used  in  the  sense  of  gave  the  mind  to,  contemplated,  made  a 
raovemont  towards,  inclined  to.  Shikspere  has  several  times 
"my  mind  gave  ine;"  and  the  word  may  therefore,  we  think, 
stand  alone  here  as  expressing  inclination. 
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What  unapproved  witness  dost  thou  bear ! 
Ink  would  have  seem'd  more  black  an  d  damned 

here !' 
This  said,  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  she  rents. 
Big  discontent  so  breaking  their  contents. 

A  reverend  man  that  graz'd  his  cattle  nigh, 

Sometime  a  blusterer,  that  the  ruffle  knew 

Of  court,  of  city,  and  had  let  go  by 

The  swiftest  hours,  observed  as  they  flew,'' 

Towards  this  afflicted  fancy*"  fastly  drew  ; 

And,  privileg'd  by  age,  desires  to  know 

In  brief,  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  woe. 

So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  bat,'' 
And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side  ; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  being  sat, 
Her  grievance  with  his  hearing  to  divide : 
If  that  from  him  there  may  be  aught  applied 
Which  may  her  suffering  ecstasy  assuage, 
'T  is  promis'd  in  the  charity  of  age. 

'  Father,'  she  says,  '  though  in  me  you  behold 
The  injury  of  many  a  blasting  hour, 
Let  it  not  tell  your  judgment  I  am  old  ; 
Not  age,  but  sorrow,  over  me  hath  power : 
I  might  as  yet  have  been  a  spreading  flower, 
Fresh  to  myself,  if  I  had  self-applied 
Love  to  myself,  and  to  no  love  beside. 

'  But  woe  is  me  !  too  early  I  attended 
A  youthful  suit  (it  was  to  gain  my  grace) 
Of  one*^  by  nature's  outwards  so  commended, 
That  maiden's  eyes  stuck  over  all  his  face : 
Love  lack'd  a  dwelling,   and  made  him  her 

place ; 
And  when  in  his  fair  parts  she  did  abide. 
She  was  new  lodg'd,  and  newly  deified. 

'  His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls ; 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls. 
What 's  sweet  to  do,  to  do  will  aptly  find : 
Each  eye  that  saw  him  did  enchant  the  mind  ; 


*  Malone,  by  making  the  sentence  parenthetical  which  be- 
gins at  "sometime  a  blusterer,"  and  ends  at  "swiftest 
hours,"  causes  the  reverend  man's  attention  to  be  drawn  to 
the  scattered  fragments  of  letters  as  they  flew — a  very  snow- 
storm of  letters.     Surely  this  is  nonsense! 

"  The  swiftest  hours,  observed  as  they  flew," 
clearly  show  that  the  reverend  man,  although  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  ruffle,  in  the  turmoil,  of  the  court  and  city, 
had  not  suffered  the  swiftest  hours  to  pass  unobserved.  He 
was  a  man  of  experience,  and  was  thus  qualified  to  give  ad- 
vice. 

b  Fancy — is  often  used  by  Shakspere  in  the  sense  of  love  i 
but  here  it  means  one  that  is  possessed  by  fancy. 

°  i?a<— club. 

d  Of  o«f— the  original  reads  0  oru:. 


A  LOVER'S  COMPLAINT. 


For  on  his  visage  was  in  little  drawn, 

What  largeness  thinks  in  paradise  was  sawn.* 

'  Small  show  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin ; 
His  phoenix  down  began  but  to  appear, 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless  skin, 
Whose  bare  out-bragg'd  the  web  it  seem'd  to 

wear  ; 
Yet  show'd  his  \'isage''  by  that  cost  more"  dear ; 
And  nice  affections  wavering  stood  in  doubt 
If  best 't  were  as  it  was,  or  best  without. 

'  His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form. 
For  maiden-tongued  he  was,  and  thereof  free ; 
Yet,  if  men  mov'd  him,  was  he  such  a  storm 
As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see, 
When  winds  breathe  sweet,   unruly  though 

they  be. 
His  rudeness  so  with  his  authoriz'd  youth 
Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 

'  Well  could  he  ride,  and  often  men  would  say 
That  horse  his  mettle  from  his  rider  takes  : 
Proud  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  sway, 
What  rounds,  what  bounds,  what  course,  what 

stop  he  makes ! 
And  controversy  hence  a  question  takes. 
Whether  the  horse  by  him  became  his  deed, 
Or  he  his  manage  by  the  well-doing  steed. 

'  But  quickly  on  this  side  the  verdict  went ; 
His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 
To  appertainings  and  to  ornament, 
Accomplish'd  in  himself,  not  in  his  case :  ^ 
All  aids,  themselves  made  fairer  by  their  place, 
Can^  for  additions ;  yet  their  purpos'd  trim 
Piec'd  not  his  grace,  but  were  all  grac'd  by  him. 

'  So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue 
All  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep, 
All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong, 
For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep  : 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep, 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill. 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will ; 


'>■  Sawn.  Malone  explains  this  as  seen;  but  Boswell  says 
that  thp  word  means  sown,  and  that  it  is  still  so  pronounced 
in  Scotland. 

^  Visage  is  the  inverted  nominative  case  to  showed. 

<=  More.  So  the  original :  in  all  the  modem  editions  we 
have  most. 

d  Case — outward  show. 

'  Can  is  the  original  reading;  but  Malone  changed  it  to 
came,  and  he  justifies  the  change  by  a  passage  in  Macbeth, 
Act  I.,  Sc.  III.,  where  he  supposes  the  same  mistake  occurred. 
In  that  passage  we  did  not  receive  the  proposed  correction ; 
nor  do  we  think  it  necessary  to  receive  it  here.  Can  is  con- 
stantly used  by  the  old  writers,  especially  by  Spenser,  in  the 
sense  of  began  ;  and  that  sense,  heganfor  additions,  is  as  intel- 
ligible as  came  for  additions.     For  is  used  in  the  sense  of  as. 


'  That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young,  of  old;  and  sexes  both  enchanted, 
To  dwell  with  him  in  thoughts,  or  to  remain 
In  personal  duty,  following  where  he  haunted : 
Consents  bewitch'd,  ere  he  desire,  have  granted; 
And  dialogued  for  him  what  he  would  say, 
Ask'd  their  own  wills,  and  made  their  wills 
obey. 

'  Many  there  were  that  did  his  picture  get, 
To  serve  their  eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  mind ; 
Like  fools  that  in  the  imagination  set 
The  goodly  objects  which  abroad  they  find 
Of  lands  and  mansions,  theirs  in  thought  as- 

sign'd ; 
And  labouring  in  mo  pleasures  to  bestow  them, 
Than  the  true  gouty  landlord  which  doth  owe 

them : » 

'  So  many  have,  that  never  touch'd  his  hand, 
Sweetly  suppos'd  them  mistress  of  his  heart. 
My  woeful  self,  that  did  in  freedom  stand, 
And  was  my  own  fee-simple,  (not  in  part,) 
What  with  his  art  in  youth,  and  youth  in  art. 
Threw  my  affections  in  his  charmed  power, 
Reserv'd  the  stalk,  and  gave  him  all  my  flower. 

'  Yet  did  I  not,  as  some  my  equals  did. 
Demand  of  him,  nor  being  desired  yielded ; 
Finding  myself  in  honour  so  forbid, 
With  safest  distance  I  mine  honour  shielded  : 
Experience  for  me  many  bulwarks  builded 
Of  proofs  new-bleeding,  which  remain'd   the 

foil 
Of  this  false  jewel,  and  his  amorous  spoU. 

'  But  ah  !  who  ever  shunn'd  by  precedent 

The  destin'd  ill  she  must  herself  assay  ? 

Or  forc'd  examples,  'gainst  her  own  content. 

To  put  the  by-pass'd  perils  in  her  way  ? 

Counsel  may  stop  a  while  what  will  not  stay  ; 

For  when  we  rage,  advice  is  often  seen 

By  blunting  us  to  make  our  wits  more  keen. 

'  Nor  gives  it  satisfaction  to  our  blood. 
That  we  must  curb  it  upon  others'  proof, 
To  be  forbid  the  sweets  that  seem  so  good, 
For  fear  of  harms  that  preach  in  our  behoof. 
O  appetite,  from  judgment  stand  aloof! 
The  one  a  palate  hath  that  needs  will  taste, 
Though  reason  weep,  and  cry  It  is  thy  last. 


a  There  is  a  similar  sarcastic  thought  in  Timon,  where  the 
misanthrope,  addressing  himself  to  the  goid  he  had  found, 
says— 

"Thou  'It  go,  strong  thief. 
When  gouty  keepers  of  thee  cannot  stand." 


A  LOVER'S  COMPLAINT. 


'  For  further  I  could  say,  This  man  's  untrue, 
And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling ; 
Heard  where  his  plants   in   others'   orchards 

grew. 
Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiling ; 
Knew  vows  were  ever  bi'okers  to  defiling ; 
Thought"  characters  and  words,  merely  but 

art, 
And  bastards  of  his  foul  adulterate  heart. 

'  And  long  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  city, 
Till  thus  he  'gan  besiege  me :  Gentle  maid. 
Have  of  my  suffering  youth  some  feeling  pity, 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  vows  afraid : 
That 's  to  you  sworn,  to  none  was  ever  said; 
For  feasts  of  love  I  have  been  call'd  unto, 
Till  now  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  never  vow. 

'AH  my  offences  that  abroad  you  see 

Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind ; 

Love  made  them  not;  with  acture*  they  may 

be. 
Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind: 
They  sought  their  shame  that  so  their  shame 

did  find; 
And  so  much  less  of  shame  in  me  remains. 
By  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  contains, 

'  Among  the  many  that  mine  eyes  have  seen, 
Not  one  whose  flame  my   heart  so  much  as 

warm'd. 
Or  my  afilection  put  to  the  smallest  teen,"^ 
Or  any  of  my  leisures  ever  charm'd : 
Harm   have   I   done  to  them,   but  ne'er  was 

harm'd ; 
Kept  hearts  in  liveries,  but  mine  own  was  free, 
And  reign' d,  commanding  in  his  monarchy. 

'  Look  here  what  tributes  wounded  fancies  sent 

me. 
Of  paled  pearls,  and  rubies  red  as  blood ; 
Figuring  that  they  their  passions  likewise  lent 

me 
Of  grief  and  blushes,  aptly  understood 
In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimson'd  mood ; 
Effects  of  terror  and  dear  modesty, 
Encamp'd  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly. 


a  Malone — and  he  is  followed  in  all  modem  editions — 
puts  a  comma  after  thought,  and  says,  "  it  is  here,  I  believe, 
a  substantive."  Surely  thought  is  a  verb.  We  have  a  regular 
sequence  of  verbs — heard — savp — knevp— thought.  Hove  can 
thought  be  art?  the  art  is  in  the  expression  of  the  thoughts 
by  "  characters  and  words."  He  who  said  "  words  were 
given  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts"  is  a  belter  commentator 
upon  the  passage  than  Malone. 

^  Acture  is  explained  as  synonymous  with  action. 

"^    Teen — grief. 
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'And  lo!  behold  these  talents"  of  their  hair. 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd,'' 
I  have  receiv'd  from  many  a  several  fair, 
(Their  kind  acceptance  weepingly  beseech'd,) 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enrich' d, 
And  deep -brain' d  sonnets  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality. 

'  The  diamond,  why  't  was  beautiful  and  hard, 
Whereto  his  invis'd "  properties  did  tend  ; 
The  deep-green  emerald,  in  whose  fresh  re- 
gard 
Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend; 
The  heaven-hued  sapphire  and  the  opal  blend 
With  objects  manifold ;  each  several  stone. 
With  wit  well  blazon' d,  smil'd  or  made  some 
moan. 

'  Lo !  all  these  trophies  of  affections  hot, 
Of  pensiv'd  and  subdued  desires  the  tender, 
Nature  hath  charg'd  me  that  I  hoard  them 

not. 
But  yield  them  up  where  I  myself  must  ren- 
der, 
That  is,  to  you,  my  origin  and  ender : 
For  these,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  be. 
Since  I  their  altar,  you  enpatron  me. 

'O  then   advance   of  yours    that    phraseless 

hand. 
Whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  scale  of 

praise ; 
Take  all  these  similes  to  your  own  command, 
Hallow'd  with  sighs  that  burning  lungs  did 

raise ; 
What  me  your  minister,  for  you  obeys. 
Works  under  you ;  and  to  your  audit  comes 
Their  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums. 

'Lo!  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun. 

Or  sister  sanctified  of  holiest  note ; 

Which  late  her  noble  suit  "^  in  court  did  shun. 

Whose  rarest  havings*  made  the  blossoms  f 
dote; 

For  she  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat,^ 

But  kept  cold  distance,  and  did  thence  re- 
move, 

To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love. 


"  Talents  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  something  precious. 

*>  Impleaded — interwoven. 

■^  Invis'd — invisible. 

^  Suit.  "  The  noble  suit  in  court"  is,  we  think,  the  suit 
made  to  her  in  court.     Mr.  Dyce  says  suitors. 

"  Havings.  Malone  receives  this  as  accomplishments — Mr. 
Dyce  as  fortune. 

f  Blossoms— younf^  men  ;  the  flower  of  the  nobility. 

f  Of  richest  coal — of  highest  descent. 
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'  But  O,  my  sweet,  what  labour  is  't  to  leave 
The  thmg  we  have  not,  mastering  what  not 

strives  ? 
Paling*  the  place  which  did  no  form  receive. 
Playing  patient  sports  in  unconstrained  gyves : 
She  that  her  fame  so  to  herself  contrives, 
The  scars  of  battle  'scapeth  by  the  flight, 
And  makes  her  absence  vahant,  not  her  might. 

<  O  pardon  me,  in  that  my  boast  is  true ; 
The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  eye, 
Upon  the  moment  did  her  force  subdue, 
And  now  she  would  the  caged  cloister  fly : 
Religious  love  put  out  religion's  eye  : 
Not  to  be  tempted,  would  she  be  immur'd. 
And  now,  to  tempt  all,  liberty  procur'd. 

'  How  mighty  then  you  are,  O  hear  me  tell ! 
The  broken  bosoms  that  to  me  belong 
Have  emptied  all  their  fountains  in  my  well. 
And  mine  I  pour  your  ocean  all  among: 
I  strong  o'er  them,  and  j'ou   o'er   me  being 

strong, 
Must  for  your  victory  us  all  congest. 
As  compound  love  to  physic  your  cold  breast. 

*  My  parts  had  power  to  charm  a  sacred  sun, 
Who,  disciplin'd  and  dieted''  in  grace, 
Believ'd  her  eyes  when  they  to  assail  begun. 
All  vows  and  consecrations  giving  place. 

O  most  potential  love !  vow,  bond,  nor  space, 
[n  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine, 
For  thou  art  all,  and  all  things  else  are  thine. 

*  When  thou  impressest,  what  are  precepts  worth 
Of  stale  example  ?     When  thou  wUt  inflame, 
How  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth, 
Of  wealth,  of  filial  fear,  law,  kindred,  fame ! 
Love's  arms  are  peace,  'gainst  rule,  'gainstsense, 

'gainst  shame, 
And  sweetens,  in  the  suffering  pangs  it  bears. 
The  aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  and  fears. 

*  Now  all  these  hearts  that  do  on  mine  depend. 
Feeling  it  break,  with  bleeding  groans  they 

pine. 
And  supplicant  their  sighs  to  you  extend. 
To  leave  the  battery  that  you  make  'gainst  mine. 
Lending  soft  audience  to  my  sweet  design, 
And  credent  soul  to  that  strong-bonded  oath, 
That  shall  prefer  and  undertake  my  troth. 


"  Paling.     In  the  old  copy  playing.     Malone's  emendation 
of  paling  is  sensible  as  well  as  ingenious. 

>>  And  dieted.    The  old  copy  reads  I  died.  A  correspondent 
suggested  the  change  to  Malone. 


'  This  said,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount. 
Whose  sights  till  then  were  level?  d  on  ray  face ; 
Each  cheek  a  river  running  from  a  fount 
With  brinish  current  downward  flow'd  apace : 
O  how  the  channel  to  the  stream  gave  grace ! 
Who,  glaz'd  with  crystal,  gate*  the  glowing 

roses 
That  flame  through  water  which  their  hue  en- 


'  O  father,  what  a  hell  of  witchcraft  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear ! 
But  with  the  inundation  of  the  eyes 
What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  wear  ? 
What  breast  so  cold  that  is  not  warmed  here  ? 
O  cleft  effect ! ''  cold  modesty,  hot  wrath, 
Both   fire    from    hence  and   chill   extincture 
hath! 

'  For  lo !  his  passion,  but  an  art  of  craft, 
Even  there  resolv'd  my  reason  into  tears; 
There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  daff'd. 
Shook  off  my  sober  guards,  and  civil '^  fears; 
Appear  to  him,  as  he  to  me  appears. 
All  melting ;  though  our  drops  this  difference 

bore, 
His  poison'd  me,  and  mine  did  him  restore. 

'  In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter. 
Applied  to  cautels,*  all  strange  forms  receives. 
Of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water. 
Or  swooning  paleness ;  and  he  takes  and  leaves, 
In  cither's  aptness,  as  it  best  deceives, 
To  blush,  at  speeches  rank,  to  weep  at  woes, 
Or  to  turn  white  and  swoon  at  tragic  shows; 

'  That  not  a  heart  which  in  his  level  came 
Could  scape  the  haU  of  his  all-hurting  aim, 
Showing  fair  nature  is  both  kind  and  tame ; 
And,  veil'd  in  them,  did  win  whom  he  would 

maim: 
Against  the  thing  he  sought   he  would  ex- 
claim; 
When  he  most  burn'd  in  heart-wish'd  luxury, 
He  preach'd  pure  maid,  and  prais'd  cold  chas- 
tity. 

'  Thus  merely  with  the  garment  of  a  Grace 
The  naked  and  concealed  fiend  he  cover'd, 
That  the  unexperienc'd  gave  the  tempter  place, 


=1  Gafe— got,  procured, 

•>  0  cleft  effect.    The  reading  of  the  original  is  Or,  cleft 
effect.     Malone  substituted  "  0  cUfl  effect." 

=  Civil — decorous. 

d  Caulels — deceitful  purposes. 
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Which,  like  a  cherubin,  above  them  hovei''d. 
Who,  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  lover'd  ? 
Ah  me  !  I  fell ;  and  yet  do  question  make 
What  I  should  do  again  for  such  a  sake. 

'  O,  that  infected  moisture  of  his  eye, 

O,  that  false  fire  which  in  his  cheek  so  glow'd, 


O,  that  forc'd  thunder  from  his  heart  did  fly, 
O,  that  sad  breath  his  spongy  lungs  bestow'd, 
O,  all  that  borrow'd  motion,  seeming  ow'd,* 
Would  yet  again  betray  the  fore-betray'd, 
And  new  pervert  a  reconciled  maid  !' 

*  Ow'd — owned  ;  his  own. 
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Did  not  the  heaveulj^  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 
'Gainst  v/hom  the  world  could  not  hold  argu- 
ment, 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury? 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  prove, 
Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee  : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 
Thy  grace  being  gain'd  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
My  vow  was  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is ; 
Then,  thou  fair  sun,  that  on  this  earth  doth  shine, 
Exhale  this  vapour  vow ;  in  thee  it  is : 
If  broken,  then  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise 
To  lose  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise?* 

a  The  foregoing  Sonnet  appears,  with  some  variations,  in 
Love's  Labour  's  Lost,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  printed 
in  1598.    We  give  the  lines  in  which  the  variations  occur  : — 
"  'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument." 
'■  Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is ; 
Then  thou  fair  sun,  which  on  mi/  earth  dost  shine, 
ExhaVst  this  vapour  vow  ;    in  thee  it  is." 
The  text  of  the  play  is  evidently  superior  to   that  in  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim. 

Poems,  S 


Sweet  Cytherea,  sitting  by  a  brook, 
With  young  Adonis,  lovely,  fresh,  and  green, 
Did  court  the  lad  with  many  a  lovely  look, 
Such  looks  as  none  could  look  but  beauty's 

queen. 
She  told  him  stories  to  delight  his  ear ; 
She  show'd  him  favours  to  allure  his  eye ; 
To  win  hii^  heart,  she  touch'd  him  here  and  there : 
Touches  so  soft  still  conquer  chastity. 
But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit, 
Or  he  refus'd  to  take  her  figur'd  proffer, 
The  tender  nibbler  w^ould  not  touch  the  bait, 
But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  offer : 
Then  fell  she  on  her  back,  fair  queen,  and 

toward ; 
He  rose  and  ran  away ;  ah,  fool  too  froward ! 


If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear 

to  love  ? 
O  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vow'd  : 
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Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I  '11  constant 

prove ; 
Those  thoughts,  to  me  like  oaks,  to  thee  like 

osiers  bow'd. 
Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine 

eyes, 
Where  all  those  pleasures  live  that  art  can  com- 
prehend. 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall 

suffice ; 
Well  learned  is  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee 

commend ; 
All  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without 

wonder; 
Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts 

admhe : 
Thine  eye  Jove's  lightning  seems,  thy  voice  his 

dreadful  thunder, 
Which  (not  to  anger  bent)  is  music  and  sweet 

fire. 
Celestial  as  thou  art,   O  do  not  love  that 

wrong, 
To  sing  the  heavens'  praise  with  such  an 

earthly  tongue.^ 


Scarce  had  the  sun  dried  up  the  dewy  morn, 
And  scarce  the  herd  gone  to  the  hedge  for  shade. 
When  Cytherea,  all  in  love  forlorn, 
A  longing  tarriance  for  Adonis  made. 
Under  an  osier  growing  by  a  brook, 
A  brook  where  Adon  used  to  cool  his  spleen. 
Hot  was  the  day ;  she  hotter  that  did  look 
For  his  approach,  that  often  there  had  been. 
Anon  he  comes,  and  throws  his  mantle  by, 
And  stood  stark  naked  on  the  brook's  green 

brim  ; 
The  sun  look'd  on  the  world  with  glorious  eye. 
Yet  not  so  wistly  as  this  queen  on  him : 

He,  spying  her,  bounc'din,  whereas  he  stood ; 

O  Jove,  quoth  she,  why  was  not  I  a  flood? 


Fair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle ; 

Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty  ; 

Brighter  than  glass,  and  yet,  as  glass  is,  brittle ; 

Softer  than  wax,  and  yet,  as  iron,  rusty  : 
A  lily  pale,  with  damask  die  to  grace  her, 
None  fairer,  nor  none  falser  to  deface  her. 


»  This  Sonnet  also  occurs  in  Love's  Labour  's  Lost,  in 
which  copy  there  are  variations  in  several  lines.  In  the  se- 
cond we  read,  "Ah,  never  faith;"  in  the  third,  "faithful 
prove;"  in  the  fourth,  "were  oaks;"  in  the  sixth,  '■'■■would 
comprehend;"  in  the  eleventh,  "lightning  bears."  The 
concluding  lines  are  as  follows : — 

"  Celestial  as  thou  art,  oh  pardon,  love,  this  wrong, 
That  sings  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue." 
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Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  join'd, 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love  swear- 

ing! 

How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coin'd. 

Dreading  my  love,  the  loss  thereof  still  fearing ! 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  protestings, 

Her  faith,  her  oaths,  her  tears,  and  all  were 

jestings. 

She  burn'd  with  love,  as  straw  with  fire  flameth, 
She  burn'd  out  love,  as  soon  as  straw  out  burn- 

eth; 
She  fram'd  the  love,  and  yet  she  foil'd  the  fram- 
ing, 
She  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  fell  a  turning. 
Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether? 
Bad  in  the  best,  though  excellent  in  neither. 


If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree. 

As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother. 

Then  must  the  love  be  great  'twixt  thee  and 

me, 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other, 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense ; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such, 
As,  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 
That  Phoebus'  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes  ; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd, 
Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 

One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign  ; 

One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  re- 


Fair  was  the  morn,  when  the  fair  queen  of  love,* 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-white  dove. 
For  Adon's  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wild ; 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep-up  hill : 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  horn  and  hounds; 
She,  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love's  good 

will, 
Forbade  the   boy   he   should  not   pass  those 

grounds ; 
Once,  quoth  she,  did  I  see  a  fair  sweet  youth 
Here  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  aboar, 
Deep  in  the  thigh,  a  spectacle  of  ruth ! 
See  in  my  thigh,  quoth  she,  here  was  the  sore  : 

She  showed  hers ;  he  saw  more  wounds  than 
one, 

And  blushing  fled,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

»  The  second  line  is  lost. 
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Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  pluck' d,  soon 

vaded," 
Pluck'd  in  the  bud,  and  vaded  in  the  spring ! 
Bright  orient  pearl,  alack !  too  timely  shaded ! 
Fair  creature,  kill'd  too  soon  by  death's  sharp 
sting! 
Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree, 
And  falls,   through  wind,    before   the   fall 
should  be. 

I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have ; 
For  why?  thou  left'st  me  nothing  in  thy  will. 
And  yet  thou  left'st  me  more  than  I  did  crave; 
For  why  ?  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  still: 

O  yes,  dear  friend,  I  pardon  crave  of  thee ; 

Thy  discontent  thou  didst  bequeath  to  me. 


Venus,  with  Adonis*"  sitting  by  her, 
Under  a  myrtle  shade,  began  to  woo  him : 
She  told  the  youngling  how  god  Mars  did  try 

her, 
And  as  he  fell  to  her,  she  fell  to  him. 
Even  thus,  quoth  she,  the  warlike  god  erabrac'd 

me; 
And  then  she  clipp'd  Adonis  in  her  arms : 
Even  thus,  quoth  she,  the  warlike  god  unlac'd 

me  ; 
As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving  charms. 
Even  thus,  quoth  she,  he  seized  on  my  lips, 
And  with  her  lips  on  his  did  act  the  seizure  ; 
And  as  she  fetched  breath,  away  he  skips, 
And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  plea- 
sure. 
Ah !  that  I  had  my  lady  at  this  bay, 
To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  run  away  ! 


Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together; 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasance. 

Age  is  full  of  care  : 
Youth  like  summer  mom, 

Age  like  winter  weather ; 
Youth  like  summer  brave, 

Ag-e  like  winter  bare. 


a  Faded— faded.  This  form  of  the  word  often  occurs  in 
Shakspere,  and  has  been  too  frequently  changed  in  reprints. 

b  This  Sonnet  is  found  in  '  Fidessa,'  by  B.  Griffin,  1596. 
There  are  great  variations  in  that  copy,  for  which  see  Illus- 
trations. Amongst  oltiers  we  have  the  epithet  young  before 
Adonis.  If  we  make  a  pause  after  Venus,  the  epithet  is  not 
necessary  to  the  metre.  The  fourth  line  is  given  more  me- 
trically in  '  Fidessa:'— 

"  And  as  he  fell  to  her,  so  she  fell  to  him." 


Youth  is  full  of  sport. 
Age's  breath  is  short, 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame : 
Youth  is  hot  and  bold, 
Age  is  weak  and  cold ; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee. 
Youth,  I  do  adore  thee ; 

O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young ! 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee ; 
O  sweet  shepherd,  hie  thee, 

For  methinks  thou  stay'st  too  long. 


Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good, 

A  shining  gloss,  that  vadeth  suddenly  ; 

A  flower  that  dies,  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud ; 

A  brittle  glass,  that 's  broken  presently  : 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower, 
Lost,  vaded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 

And  as  goods  lost  are  seld  or  never  found, 
As  vaded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh. 
As  flowers  dead  lie  wither' d  on  the  ground. 
As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress,'' 
So  beauty,  blemish'd  once,  for  ever  's  lost. 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and  cost. 


Good  night,  good  rest.     Ah!  neither  be  my 

share : 
She  bade  good  night,  that  kept  my  rest  away ; 
And  daff''d  me  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care. 
To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 

Farewell,   quoth  she,   and  come  again  to- 
morrow ; 
Fare  well  I  could  not,  for  I  supp'd  with  sorrow. 

Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  smile. 
In  scorn  or  friendship,  nill  I  construe  whether : 
'T  may  be,  she  joy'd  to  jest  at  my  exile, 
'T  may  be,  again  to  make  me  wander  thither: 
Wander,  a  word  for  shadows  like  myself. 
As  take  the  pain,  but  cannot  pluck  the  pelf. 


Lord,  how  mine  eyes  throw  gazes  to  the  east! 
My  heart  doth  charge  the  watch;  the  morning 


a  In  the  twenty-ninth  volume  of  the  '  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine' a  copy  of  this  poem  is  given,  as  from  an  ancient  ma- 
nuscript, in  which  there  are  the  following  variations  : — 
"  And  as  goods  lost  are  seld  or  never  found. 
As  faded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  excite. 
As  flowers  dead  lie  wither'd  on  the  ground, 
As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  unite." 
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THE  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM. 


Doth  cite  eacli  moving  sense  from  idle  rest. 

Not  daring  trust  the  office  of  mine  eyes, 

While  Philomela  sits  and  sings,  I  sit  and  mark , 
And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the  lark  ; 

For  she  doth  welcome  daylight  with  her  ditty, 
And  drives  away  dark  dismal-dreaming  night: 
The  night  so  pack'd,  I  post  unto  my  pretty  ; 
Heart  hath  his  hope,  and  eyes  their  wished  sight ; 
Sorrow  chang'd  to  solace,  solace  mix'd  with 

sorrow ; 
For  why  ?  she  sigh'd,  and  bade  me  come  to- 
morrow. 


Were  I  with  her,  the  night  would  post  too 

soon ; 
But  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hours ; 
To  spite  me  now,  each  minute  seems  a  moon  ;* 
Yet  not  for  me,  shine  sun  to  succour  flowers ! 
Pack  night,  peep  day ;  good  day,  of  night 

now  borrow ; 
Short,  night,  to-night,  and  length  thyself  to- 


"  A  moon.  The  original  has  an  hour — evidently  a  misprint. 
The  emendation  of  woore,  in  thesenseof  ^no«;A,isby  Steevens, 
and  it  ought  to  atone  for  some  faults  of  the  commentator. 


SONNETS 


SUNDRY  NOTES  OF  MUSIC. 


It  was  a  lording's  daughter,  the  fairest  one  of 

three. 
That  liked  of  her  master  as  well  as  well  mightbe, 
Till  looking  on  an  Englishman,  the  fau-est  that 

eye  could  see. 
Her  fancy  fell  a  turning. 
Long  was  the  combat  doubtful,  that  love  with 

love  did  figlit, 
To  leave  the  master  loveless,  or  kill  the  gallant 

knight : 
To  put  in  practice  either,  alas  it  was  a  spite 

Unto  the  silly  damsel. 
But  one  must  be  refused,  more  mickle  was  the 

pain. 
That  nothing  could  be  used,  to  turn  them  both 

to  gain, 
For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight  was  wounded 

with  disdain : 
Alas,  she  could  not  help  it ! 
Thus  art,  with  arms  contending,  was  victor  of 

the  day. 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid 

away ; 
Then  lullaby,  the  learned  man  hatli  got  the 

lady  gay ; 
For  now  my  song  is  ended. 

XV. 

On  a  day  (alack  the  day!). 
Love,  whose  month  was  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair. 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air  : 
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Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind, 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Wish'd  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
Air,  quoth  he,  tliy  cheeks  may  blow ; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so  ! 
But,  alas,  my  hand  hath  sworn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn  : 
Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet, 
Youth,  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  but  an  Ethiope  were; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love.^ 


My  flocks  feed  not. 
My  ewes  breed  not, 
My  rams  speed  not, 

All  is  amiss  : 
Love  is  dying, 
Faith  's  defying. 
Heart 's  denying. 

Causer  of  this.** 


"•  This  beautiful  little  poem  also  occurs  in  Love's  Labour  "s 
Lost.  In  that  copy  in  the  second  line  we  find  "  is  every 
May :"  every,  which  is  repeated  in  the  folio  of  1G23,  is  clearly 
a  mistake.     In  the  eleventh  line  we  have — 

"  But,  alack,  my  hand  is  sworn." 
In  the  play  there  is  a  couplet  not  found  in  the  Passionate 
Pilgrim :  — 

"  Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me, 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee. 
These  lines  precede  "  Thou  for  whom." 

^  We  have  two  other  ancient  copies  of  this  poem — one  in 
'England's  Helicon,'  1600;  the  other  in  a  collection  of  Ma- 


THE  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM. 


All  my  merry  jigs  are  quite  forgot, 
All  my  lady's  love  is  lost,  God  wot: 
Where  lier  faith  was  firmly  fix'd  in  love, 
There  a  nay  is  plac'd  without  remove. 
One  silly  cross 
Wrought  all  my  loss ; 

O  frowning  Fortune,  cursed,  fickle  dame  I 
For  now  I  see. 
Inconstancy 

More  in  women  than  in  men  remain. 

In  black  mourn  I, 
All  fears  scorn  I, 
Love  hath  forlorn  me, 

Living  in  thrall : 
Heart  is  bleeding. 
All  help  needing, 
(O  cruel  speeding!) 

Fraughted  with  gall. 
My  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal,* 
My  wether's  bell  rings  doleful  knell ; 
My  curtail  dog,  that  wont  to  have  play'd. 
Plays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid  ; 
With  sighs  so  deep, 
Procures''  to  weep. 

In  howling-wise,  to  see  my  doleful  plight. 
How  sighs  resound 
Through  heartless  ground, 

Like  a  thousand  vanquish'd  men  in  bloody 
fight! 

Clear  weUs  spring  not. 
Sweet  birds  sing  not. 
Green  plants  bring  not 

Forth ;  they  die  : " 
Herds  stand  weeping. 
Flocks  aU  sleeping. 
Nymphs  back  peeping 

Fearfully. 
AU  our  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swains. 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains. 
All  our  evening  sport  from  us  is  fled, 
AU  our  love  is  lost,  for  Love  is  dead. 
Farewell,  sweet  lass,"^ 
Thy  Uke  ne'er  was 


drigals  by  Thomas  Weelkes,  1597.     In  'England's  Helicon' 
these  lines  are  thus  given  : — 

"Love  is  denying,  Faith  is  defying; 
Hearts  renging  (renying),  causer  of  this." 
^  No  deal — in  no  degree  :  some  deal  and  no  deal  were  com- 
mon expressions. 

i>  Procures.    The  curtail  dog  is  the  nominative  case  to  this 
verb. 

c  The  reading  in  Weelkes's  Madrigals  is  an  improvement 
of  this  passage : — 

"  Loud  bells  ring  not 
Cheerfully." 
i  Lass.    This  is  the  reading  of  Weelkes.     The  Passionate 
Pilprrira  has  love. 


For  a  sAveet  content,  the  cause  of  all  my 
moan :  * 
Poor  Coridon 
Must  live  alone, 

Other  help  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  none. 


Whenas  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame, 
And  staU'd  the  deer  that  thou  shouldst  strike, 
Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame, 
As  well  as  fancy,  partial  might :  "^ 
Take  counsel  of  some  wiser  head. 
Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  unwed. 

And  when  thou  com'st  thy  tale  to  tell. 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk, 
Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smell ; 
(A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  halt :) 
But  plainly  say  thou  lov'st  her  well, 
And  set  her  person  forth  to  sell."^ 

What  though  her  frowning  brows  be  bent 

Her  cloudy  looks  will  calm®  ere  night; 

And  then  too  late  she  will  repent. 

That  thus  dissembled  her  delight ; 
And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day, 
That  which  with  scorn  she  put  away. 

What  though  she  strive  to  try  her  strength. 
And  ban  and  brawl,  and  say  thee  nay, 
Her  feeble  force  wiU  yield  at  length, 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say : 
'  Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men, 
In  faith  you  had  not  had  it  then.' 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  ways ; 
Spare  not  to  spend, — and  chiefly  there 
Where  thy  desert  may  merit  praise, 
By  ringing  in  thy  lady's  ear : 

The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town, 

The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 

Serve  always  with  assured  trust, 
And  in  thy  suit  be  humble,  true ; 


»  Moan.  This  is  the  reading  in  'England's  Helicon.'  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim  has  woe. 

^  Strike.  So  the  original.  Mr.  Dyce,  who  seldom  in- 
dulges in  conjectural  emendation,  alters  the  word  to  smite, 
"for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme."  This  we  think  is  scarcely 
allowable;  for  there  are  many  examples  of  loose  rhymes  in 
these  little  poems.  In  the  seventh  stanza  of  this  poem  we 
have  nought  to  rhyme  with  oft. 

'^  Fancy  is  here  used  as  love,  and  might  as  poiver.  Steevens, 
mischievously  we  should  imagine,  changed  partial  anight  to 
partial  tike ;  and  Malone  adopts  this  reading,  which  makes 
Cupid  a  bull-dog.  , 

d  Sell.  The  reading  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  is  sale.  A 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lysons  gives  us  sell. 

«  Calm  is  the  reading  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim ;  the  ma- 
nuscript just  mentioned  has  clear. 
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Unless  thy  lady  prove  unjust, 
Press  never  thou  to  choose  anew  : 

When  time  shall  serve,  be  thou  not  slack 
To  proffer,  though  she  put  thee  back. 

The  wiles  and  guiles  that  women  work, 
Dissembled  with  an  outward  show, 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  in  them  lurk. 
The  cock  that  treads  them  shall  not  know. 
Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  oft, 
A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  nought  ? 

Think  women  still  to  strive  with  men, 
To  sin,  and  never  for  to  saint : 
There  is  no  heaven,  by  holy  then, 
When  time  with  age  shall  them  attaint.^ 
Were  kisses  all  the  joys  in  bed, 
One  woman  would  another  wed. 

But  soft ;  enough, — too  much  I  fear, 
Lest  that  my  mistress  hear  my  song  ; 
She  '11  not  stick  to  round  me  i'  th'  ear, 
To  teach  my  tongue  to  be  so  long : 
Yet  will  she  blush,  here  be  it  said, 
To  hear  her  secrets  so  bewray'd. 


Live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  fields. 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yields. 

There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  by  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

There  will  I  make  thee  a  bed  of  roses. 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


tt  These  four  lines  are  thus  given  in  Mr.  Lysons's  manu- 
script:— 

"Chink,  women  love  to  match  with  men, 
And  not  to  live  so  like  a  saint: 
Here  is  no  heaven ;  they  holy  then 
Begin,  when  age  doth  them  attaint." 
The  one  copy  is  somewhat  more  intelligible  than  the  other. 
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Love's  Answer. 
If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  mig-ht  me  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love.* 


As  it  fell  upon  a  day, 

In  the  merry  month  of  May, 

Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 

Which  a  grove  ■>  of  myrtles  made. 

Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sing, 

Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring: 

Everything  did  banish  moan, 

Save  the  nightingale  alone  : 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 

Lean'd  her  breast  up-till  "^  a  thorn. 

And  there  sung  the  dolefull'st  ditty. 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity : 

Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  would  she  cry, 

Teru,  Teru,  by  and  by: 

That  to  hear  her  so  complain, 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain  ; 

For  her  griefs  so  lively  shown, 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah  !  thought  I,  thou  mourn'st  in  vain  ; 

None  take  pity  on  thy  pain : 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee ; 

Ruthless  bears,''  they  will  not  cheer  thee. 

King  Pandion,  he  is  dead  ; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead ; 

All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing. 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing. 

[Even  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee, 

None  alive  will  pity  me.*^] 

Whilst  as  fickle  fortune  sniil'd, 

Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy  like  the  wind  ; 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find. 

Every  man  will  be  thy  friend. 

Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend  ; 

But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant. 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 


*  We  insert  this  poem  in  the  order  in  which  it  appears  in 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  The  variations  of  other  copies  will 
be  found  in  our  Illustrations. 

b  This  poem  is  also  incompletely  printed  in  '  England's 
Helicon ;'  where  it  bears  the  signature  Ignoto.  There  are 
some  variations  in  the  twenty-eight  lines  there  given,  as  in 
the  case  before  us,  oi  grove  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  which 
in  '  England's  Helicon  '  is  group. 

■=   Up-till.     This  is  given  against  in  '  England's  Helicon.' 

d  Bears.     In  '  England's  Helicon  '  beasts. 

°  The  poem  in  '  England's  Helicon '  here  ends ;  but  the 
two  lines  with  which  it  concludes  are  wanting  in  The  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim. 


THE  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM. 


If  that  one  be  prodigal, 
Bountiful  tbey  will  him  call : 
And  with  such-like  flattering, 
'  Pity  but  he  were  a  king.' 
If  he  be  addict  to  vice. 
Quickly  him  they  will  entice ; 
If  to  women  he  be  bent. 
They  have  him  at  commandement : 
But  if  fortune  once  do  frown. 
Then  farewell  his  great  renown  : 


They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before, 
Use  his  company  no  more. 
He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed, 
He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need  ; 
If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep  ; 
If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  sleep  : 
Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart 
He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 
These  are  certain  signs  to  know 
Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 


SONG. 


Take,  oh,  take  those  lips  away, 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn, 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn 

But  my  kisses  bring  again. 

Seals  of  love,  but  seal'd  in  vain. 


Hide,  oh,  hide  those  hills  of  snow, 
Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  of  those  that  April  wears. 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free, 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee.^ 


■"  The  collection  entitled  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  &c.,  ends  with  the  Sonnet  to  Sundry  Notes  of  Music  which  we  have 
numbered  xix.  Malone  adds  to  the  collection  this  exquisite  song  of  which  we  find  the  first  verse  in  Measure  for  Measure 
(See  Illustrations.) 
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VERSES  AMONG  THE  ADDITIONAL  POEMS  TO  CHESTER'S 
LOVE'S  MARTYR,  1601. 


Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay, 

On  the  sole  Arabian  tree,'' 

Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be, 

To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey. 

But  thou,  shrieking  harbinger, 
Foul  pre-currer  of  the  fiend, 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end, 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near. 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wing, 
Save  the  eagle,  feather' d  king : 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict. 


a  curious 


coincidence  in  a  passage  in  tiie  Tem- 


"  Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns ;  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  piioenix'  throne." 


Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white, 
That  defunctive  music  can," 
Be  the  death-divining  swan, 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right. 

And  thou,  treble-dated  crow, 
That  thy  sable  gender  mak'st 
With  the  breath  thou  giv'st  and  tak'st, 
^Mongst  our  mourners  shalt  thou  go. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commence  : 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead ; 
Phoenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
In  a  mutual  flame  from  hence. 

So  they  lov'd,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  but  in  one ; 
Two  distincts,  division  none  : 
Number  there  in  love  was  slain. 

"  Can — knows. 


VERSES. 


Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder  ; 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
^Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen : 
But  in  them  it  were  a  wonder. 

So  between  them  love  did  shine, 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  phoenix'  sight : 
Either  was  the  other's  mine. 

Property  was  thus  appall'd, 
That  the  self  was  not  the  same  ; 
Single  nature's  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  call'd. 

Reason,  in  itself  confounded, 
Saw  division  grow  together ; 
To  themselves  yet  either-neither, 
Simple  were  so  well  compounded : 

That  it  cried  how  true  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one  ! 
Love  hath  reason,  reason  none. 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain. 


Whereupon  it  made  this  threne'' 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove, 
Co-supremes  and  stars  of  love ; 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene. 

Threnos. 
Beauty,  truth,  and  rarity, 
Grace  in  all  simplicity. 
Here  enclos'd  in  cinders  lie. 

Death  is  now  the  phoenix'  nest ; 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest, 

Leaving  no  posterity : — 
'T  was  not  their  infirmity, 
It  was  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be : 
Beauty  brag,  but 't  is  not  she  ; 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be. 

To  this  urn  let  those  repair 
That  are  either  true  or  fair ; 
For  these  dead  birds  sigh  a  prayer. 

"  Threne — funereal  song. 
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ILLUSTEATIONS 

OF 

A    LOVER'S    COMPLAINT,   THE   PASSIONATE    PILGRIM,  &c. 


A  Lover's  Complaint  was  first  printed  with  the 
Sonnets  in  1609.  It  was  reprinted  in  1640,  in  that 
collection  called  Shakspere's  Poems,  in  which  the 
original  order  of  the  Sonnets  was  entirely  disre- 
garded, some  were  omitted,  and  this  poem  was 
thrust  in  amidst  translations  from  Ovid  which  had 
been  previously  claimed  by  another  writer.  Of  these 
we  shall  have  presently  to  speak.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  A  Lover's  Complaint. 
It  is  distinguished  by  that  condensation  of  thought 
and  outpouring  of  imagery  which  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  Shakspere's  poems.  The  effect  conse- 
quent upon  these  qualities  is,  that  the  language  is 
sometimes  obscure,  and  the  metaphors  occasionally 
appear  strange  and  forced.  It  is  very  different 
from  any  production  of  Shakspere's  contemporaries. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the 
Lucrece,  we  feel  that  the  power  of  the  writer  is 
in  perfect  subjection  to  his  art.  He  is  never  carried 
away  by  the  force  of  his  own  ^conceptions.  We 
•mention  these  attributes  merely  with  reference  to 
the  undoubted  character  of  the  poem  as  belonging 
to  the  Shaksperian  system :  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice  it  again. 

The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  1599,  by  William  Jaggard,  with  the  name 
of  Shakspere  on  the  title-page.  A  reprint,  with  some 
additions  and  alterations  of  arrangement,  appeared 
in  1612,  bearing  the  following  title:  'The  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrime,  or  certaine  amorous  Sonnets,  be- 
tweene  Venus  and  Adonis,  newly  corrected  and  aug- 
mented. By  W.  Shakespeare.  The  third  Edition. 
Whereunto  is  newly  added  two  Love- Epistles,  the 
first  from  Paris  to  Hellen,  and  Hellen's  Answere 
backe  again  to  Paris.  Printed  by  W.  Jaggard, 
1612.'  The  second  edition  was,  in  all  probability, 
a  mere  reprint  of  the  first  edition ;  but  in  the  third 
edition  there  are,  as  the  title-page  implies,  import- 
ant alterations.  There  is  one  alteration  which  is 
not  expressed  in  the  title-page.  A  distinction  is 
established  in  the  character  of  the  poems  by  classi- 
fying six  of  them  under  a  second  title-page,  "  Son- 
nets to  Sundry  Notes  of  Musick."  This  distinction 
we  have  preserved.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  ap- 
prehend, that  the  "newly  added  two  Love- Epistles, 
the  first  from  Paris  to  Hellen,  and  Hellen's  Answere 
backe  again  to  Paris,"  were  not  written  by  Shak- 
spere. There  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  were 
written  by  Thomas  Hey  wood.  In  1609  that  writer 
published  a  folio  volume  of  considerable  preten- 
sion, entitled  '  Troia  Britanica,  or  Great  Britaine's 
Troy.'  In  this  volume  appear  the  two  translations 
from  Ovid  which  William  Jaggard  published  as 
Shakspere's  in  1612.  Hey  wood  in  that  year  pub- 
lished a  treatise  entitled  '  An  Apology  for  Actors  ;' 
to  which  is  prefixed  an  epistle  to  his  bookseller, 
Nicholas  Okes.  The  letter  is  a  curious  morsel  in 
literary  history : — 
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"  To  my  approved  good  friend,  Mr.  Nicholas  Okes. 
"The  infinite  faults  escaped  in  my  book  of 
Britain's  Troy,  by  the  negligence  of  the  printer,  as 
the  misquotations,  mistaking  of  syllables,  misplacing 
half-lines,  coining  of  strange  and  never-heard- of 
words  :  these  being  without  number,  when  I  would 
have  taken  a  particular  account  of  the  errata,  the 
printer  answered  me,  he  would  not  publish  his  own 
disworkmanship,  but  rather  let  his  own  fault  lie  upon 
the  neck  of  the  author  :  and  being  fearful  that  others 
of  his  quality  had  been  of  the  same  nature  and  con- 
dition, and  finding  you,  on  the  contrary,  so  careful 
and  industrious,  so  serious  and  laborious,  to  do  the 
author  all  the  rights  of  the  press,  I  could  not  choose 
but  gratulate  your  honest  endeavours  with  this  short 
remembrance.  Here,  likewise,  I  must  necessarily 
insert  a  manifest  injury  done  me  in  that  work,  by 
taking  the  two  Epistles  of  Paris  to  Helen,  and  Helen 
to  Paris,  and  printing  them  in  a  less  volume,  under 
the  name  of  another,  which  may  put  the  world  in 
opinion  I  might  steal  them  from  him,  and  he,  to  do 
himself  right,  hath  since  published  them  in  his  own 
name :  but  as  I  must  acknowledge  my  lines  not 
worthy  his  patronage  under  whom  he  hath  pub- 
lished them,  so  the  author  I  know  much  offended 
with  M.  Jaggard  that  (altogether  unknown  to  him) 
presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his  name.  These, 
and  the  like  dishonesties,  I  know  you  to  be  clear 
of;  and  I  could  wish  but  to  be  the  happy  author  of 
so  worthy  a  work  as  I  could  willingly  commit  to 
your  care  and  workmanship. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  Thomas  Heywood." 
Jaggard,  upon  the  publication  of  this,  appears  to 
have  been  compelled  to  do  some  sort  of  justice  to 
Heywood,  however  imperfect.  He  cancelled  the 
title-page  of  the  edition  of  The  Passionate  Pil- 
grim of  1612,  removing  the  name  of  Shakspere, 
and  printing  the  collection  without  any  author's 
name.  Malone  had  a  copy  of  the  book  with  both 
title-pages.  This  transaction  naturally  throws  great 
discredit  on  the  honesty  of  the  publisher  ;  and  might 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  Heywood's  was  not  the  only 
case  in  which  Shakspere  was  "  much  offended  with 
M.  Jaggard,  that  (altogether  unknown  to  him)  pre- 
sumed to  make  so  bold  with  his  name."  There  are 
other  pieces  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  that  have 
been  attributed  on  reasonable  grounds  to  other 
authors  than  Shakspere.  It  may  be  well,  therefore, 
that  we  should  run  through  the  whole  collection, 
offering  a  few  brief  observations  on  the  authenticity 
of  these  poems. 

The  two  first  Sonnets  in  Jaggard's  edition  of 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  are  those  which,  with 
some  alterations,  appear  as  the  138th  and  the  144th 
in  the  collection  of  Sonnets  published  in  1609.  The 
variations  of  those  Sonnets,  as  they  appeared  in 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  are  given  in  our  foot- 
notes at  pages  89  and  90.     The  third  Sonnet  in  the 
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collection  (the  first  in  our  reprint)  is  found  in 
Love's  Labour  's  Lost.  The  fourth  is  one  of  the 
four  Sonnets  on  the  subject  of  Venus  and  Adonis. 
In  Malone's  first  edition  of  these  poems  (1780),  he 
followed  the  order  of  the  original,  as  we  now  do  ; 
but  in  his  posthumous  edition,  by  Boswell,  that  order 
is  changed,  and  the  four  Sonnets  on  the  subject  of 
Venus  and  Adonis  are  placed  together,  the  first  in 
the  series.  Malone's  opinion,  which  he  did  not 
subsequently  alter,  was,  that  "  several  of  the  Sonnets 
in  this  collection  seem  to  have  been  essays  of  the 
author  when  he  first  conceived  the  notion  of  writing 
a  poem  on  the  subject  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and 
before  the  scheme  of  his  work  was  completely  ad- 
justed." Boswell  justly  says  that  some  doubt  is 
thrown  upon  Malone's  conjecture  by  the  circum- 
stance that  one  of  these  four  Sonnets,  with  some 
variations,  is  found  in  a  volume  of  poems  published 
before  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  namely,  '  Fidessa 
more  Chaste  than  Kinde,'  by  B.  Griffin,  1596.  In 
Griffin's  little  volume,  which  has  been  reprinted, 
the  Sonnet  stands  as  follows  :  — 

"  Venus,  with  young  Adonis  sitting  by  her, 
Under  a  myrtle  shade  began  to  woo  him  ; 

She  told  the  youngling  how  god  Mars  did  try  her. 
And  as  he  fell  to  her,  so  fell  she  to  him. 

Even  thus,  quoth  she,  the  wanton  god  embrac'd  me  ; 
And  thus  she  clasp'd  Adonis  in  her  arms  : 

Even  t?ius,  quoth  she,  the  warlike  god  unlac'd  me. 
As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving  charms. 

But  he,  a  wayward  boy,  refus'd  her  ofl'er, 

And  ran  away,  the  beauteous  queen  neglecting ; 

Showing  both  folly  to  abuse  her  proflfer, 
And  all  his  sex  of  cowardice  detecting. 

Oh,  that  I  had  my  mistress  at  that  bay, 

To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  ran  away!" 
The  variations  between  this  Sonnet  and  that  printed 
in  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  are  very  remarkable ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  we  should  think  that  the 
authorship  belongs  to  Griffin.  This  volume  was  not 
published  anonymously ;  and  it  is  dedicated  "  to 
Mr.  Wm.  Essex,  of  Lambourne,  Berks,  and  to  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court."  It  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  have  adopted  a  Sonnet  by  Shakspere 
floating  about  in  society,  and  made  it  his  own  by 
these  changes. 

The  fifth  poem  in  Jaggard's  collection  is  Biron's 
Sonnet  in  Love's  Labour  's  Lost.  The  seventh, 
"  Fair  is  my  love,"  stands  as  Shakspere's,  without 
any  rival  to  impugn  Jaggard's  authority.  The 
eighth  is  not  so  fortunate.  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
believe  that  the  Sonnet  commencing 

"  If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree" 
was  written  by  Shakspere.*  It  would  be  satisfactory 
that  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  the  world  should 
pay  his  homage  to  that  great  contemporary  from 
whose  exhaustless  wells  of  imagination  every  real 
lover  of  poetry  has  since  drawn  waters  of  "deep 
delight."  But  that  Sonnet  is  claimed  by  another  ; 
and  we  believe  that  the  claim  must  be  admitted. 
There  was  another  publisher  of  the  name  of  Jag- 
gard — John    Jaggard ;  and  he,  in  1598,  printed  a 

*  We  have  previously  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was 
written  by  Shakspere :  it  has  been  generally  attributed  to 
him;  and  we  had  adopted  the  received  opinion,  looking 
chiefly  at  the  character  of  the  Sonnet.     See  page  125. 


volume  bearing  this  title : — '  Encomion  of  Lady 
Pecunia ;  or  the  Praise  of  Money  :  the  Complaint 
of  Poetrie  for  the  Death  of  Liberalitie :  i.  e.  The 
Combat  betweene  Conscience  and  Covetousness  in 
the  Minde  of  Man:  with  Poems  in  divers  Humors.' 
The  volume  bears  the  name,  as  author,  of  Richard 
Barnfield,  graduate  of  Oxford,  who  had  previously 
published  a  volume  entitled  '  Cynthia.'  The  vo- 
lume of  1598  contains  a  Sonnet  "  addressed  to  his 
friend  Master  R.  L.,in  praise  of  Music  and  Poetry." 
This  is  the  Sonnet  that  a  year  after  William  Jag- 
gard prints  with  the  name  of  Shakspere.  But  Barn- 
field's  volume  contains  another  poem,  which  the 
publisher  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  also  assigns 
to  Shakspere,  amongst  the  '  Sonnets  to  Sundry 
Notes  of  Music' — the  last  in  the  collection — 

"  As  it  fell  upon  a  day." 
It  is  remarkable  that,  after  the  publication  of  Barn- 
field's  volume  in  1598,  and  The  Passionate  Pil- 
grim in  1599,  a  large  portion  of  this  poem  was,  in 
1600,  printed  in  '  England's  Helicon,'  with  the 
signature  of  "  Ignoto."  It  there  follows  the  poem 
which  is  the  18th  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim — 

"My  flocks  feed  not." 
That  poem  bears  the  title  of  '  The  Unknown  Shep- 
herd's Complaint,'  and  is  also  signed,  in  '  Eng- 
land's Helicon,'  "  Ignoto."  "  As  it  fell  upon  a  day" 
is  entitled  '  Another  of  the  same  Shepherd's.'  Both 
the  poems  in  '  England's  Helicon'  immediately 
follow  one  bearing  the  signature  of  "  W.  Shake- 
speare," the  beautiful    Sonnet  in   Love's   Labour  's 

Lost— 

"  On  a  day,  alack  the  day"— 
which  is  given  as  one  of  the  Sonnets  to  Music  in 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

For  the  following   poems  in  The  Passionate   Pil- 
grim no  claim  of  authorship  has  appeared  further 
to  impugn  the  credibility  of  W.  Jaggard  : — 
"  Sweet  rose,  fair  flower." 
"  Crabbed  age  and  youth." 
"  Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good." 
"  Good  night,  good  rest." 
"  Lord,  how  mine  eyes." 
"  It  was  a  lording's  daughter." 
"  Whenas  thine  eye." 
But  there   is   a  poem,   imperfectly  printed    in   The 
Passionate   Pilgrim  (and  which  we  have   reprinted, 
that  the  reader  may  have  before  him  what  that  work 
originally  contained),  of  a  higher  reputation  than 
any  poem  in  the  collection. 

"  Live  with  me,  and  be  my  love" 
is   printed  in  '  England's   Helicon'  with   the  signa- 
ture of  "  Chr.  Marlow,"  and  the  copy  there  given  is 
as  follows : — 

The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love. 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  valleys,  groves,  hills,  and  fields, 
Woods,  or  steepy  mountains  yields. 
And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks. 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks. 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 
And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses. 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embrolder'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle : 
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A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Wliich  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold  : 
A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs. 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delights  each  May-morning ; 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

Chr.  Marlow. 

In  that  collection  it  is  immediately  succeeded  by 
another  poem,  almost  equally  celebrated, 
the  signature  of  "  Ignoto  :" — 

The  Nymph's  Reply  to  the  Shephekd. 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 

And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue. 

These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 

To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold. 

When  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  grow  cold  ; 

And  Philomel  becometh  dumb  ; 

The  rest  complains  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 

To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields  ; 
■    A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall, 

Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sarrow's  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 

Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 

Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten, 

In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds, 

Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs. 

All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 

To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed. 

Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need. 

Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move 

To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Ignoto. 

In  our  Illustrations  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, Act  HI.,  we  have  already  noticed  the  probable 
authorship  of  these  poems.  Warburton,  upon  the 
authority  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  assigns  "  Come 
live  with  me"  to  Shakspere.  But  we  fear  that  JMr. 
William  Jaggard's  authority  is  not  quite  so  much 
to  be  relied  upon  as  that  of  'England's  Helicon:' 
and,  moreover,  there  was  an  honest  witness  living 
some  fifty  years  after,  whose  traditionary  evidence 
must  go  far  to  settle  the  point.  We  cannot  resist 
the  pleasure  of  transcribing  dear  Izaak  Walton's 
testimony  : — "  Look  !  under  that  broad  beech-tree 
I  sat  down  when  I  was  last  this  way  a-fishing. 
And  the  birds  in  the  adjoining  grove  seemed  to 
have  a  friendly  contention  with  an  echo,  whose 
dead  voice  seemed  to  live  in  a  hollow  tree  near  to 
the  brow  of  that  primrose-hill.  There  I  sat  view- 
ing the  silver  streams  glide  silently  towards  their 
centre,  the  tempestuous  sea ;  but  sometimes  opposed 
by  rugged  roots  and  pebble-stones,  which  broke 
their  waves,  and  turned  them  into  foam.  And 
sometimes  I  beguiled  time  by  viewing  the  harmless 
lambs — some  leaping  securely  in  the  cool  shade, 
while  others  sported  themselves  in  the  cheerful 
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sun ;  and  saw  others  craving  comfort  from  the 
swollen  udders  of  their  bleating  dams.  As  thus  I 
sat,  these  and  other  sights  had  so  fully  possessed 
my  soul  with  content,  that  I  thought,  as  the  poet 
has  happily  expressed  it, 

'  I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth, 
And  possess'd  joys  not  promis'd  in  my  birth.' 
As  I  left  this  place,  and  entered  into  the  next  field, 
a  second  pleasure  entertained  me  ;  't  was  a  hand- 
some milkmaid,  that  had  not  yet  attained  so  much 
age  and  wisdom  as  to  load  her  mind  with  any  fears 
of  many  things  that  will  never  be,  as  too  many  men 
too  often  do  ;  but  she  cast  away  all  care,  and  sung 
like  a  nightingale  :  her  voice  was  good,  and  the  ditty 
fitted  for  it ;  it  was  that  smooth  song  which  was 
made  by  Kit  Marlow,  now  at  least  fifty  years  ago. 
And  the  milkmaid's  mother  sung  an  answer  to  it, 
which  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his 
younger  days. 

"They  were  old-fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely 
good;  I  think  much  better  than  the  strong  lines 
that  are  now  in  fashion  in  this  critical  age.  Look 
yonder  I  on  my  word,  yonder  they  both  be  a-milking 
again.  I  will  give  her  the  chub,  and  persuade  them 
to  sing  those  two  songs  to  us." 

We  have  now  gone  through  all  the  poems  of  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim ;  and,  taking  away  the  five 
poems  which  are  undoubtedly  Shakspere's,  but 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sonnets  and  Love's 
Labour  's  Lost,  and  considering  at  least  as  apocry- 
phal those  which  have  been  assigned  to  other 
authors,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  left  that  posterity 
may  thank  Mr.  William  Jaggard  for  having  rescued 
from  oblivion. 

There  are  two  other  poems  that  usually  follow 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  though  they  form  no  part 
of  that  collection.    The  first  is  the  celebrated  song  of 

"Take,  O  take  those  lips  away." 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  first  stanza  is  found 
in  Measure  for  Measure,  as  sung  by  a  boy  to 
Mariana,  who  says  "  Break  off  thy  song."  The  two 
stanzas  are  in  the  tragedy,  ascribed  to  Fletcher,  of 
'  Rollo,  Duke  of  Normandy.'  There  is  no  possi-^ 
bility,  we  apprehend,  of  deciding  the  authorship  of 
the  second  stanza  (see  Illustrations  of  Measure  for 
Measure,  Act  iv.).      The  other  poem,  beginning 

"  Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay," 
is  found  with  Shakspere's  name  in  a  book  printed 
in  1601,  the  greater  part  of  which  consists  of  a  poem 
translated  from  the  Italian  by  Robert  Chester,  en- 
titled '  Love's  Martyr ;  or  Rosalin's  Complaint : 
allegorically  shadowing  the  Truth  of  Love,  in  the 
constant  Fate  of  the  Phoenix  and  Turtle.'  There  is 
a  second  title  to  this  volume  prefixed  to  some  sup- 
plementary verses  :  '  Hereafter  follow  diverse  Poet- 
ical Essaies  on  the  former  Subject,  viz.  the  Turtle 
and  Phoenix.  Done  by  the  best  and  chiefest  of  our 
modern  Writers,  with  their  Names  subscribed  to 
their  particular  Works.  Never  before  extant.'  The 
name  "  Wra.  Shakeispeare"  is  subscribed  to  this 
poem,  in  the  same  way  that  the  names  of  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Marston,  and  Chapman  are  subscribed  to  other 
poems. 
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*'  If  tlie  first  heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be  sorry  it  had  so  noble  a  godfather." 
These  are  the  words  which,  in  relation  to  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  Shakspere  addressed,  in  1593,  to 
the  Earl  of  Southampton.  Are  we  to  accept  them  literally?  Was  the  Venus  and  Adonis  the  first 
production  of  Shakspere's  imagination  ?  Or  did  he  put  out  of  his  view  those  dramatic  performances 
which  he  had  then  unquestionably  produced,  in  deference  to  the  critical  opinions  which  regarded 
plays  as  works  not  belonging  to  "  invention"  ?  We  think  that  he  used  the  words  in  a  literal  sense. 
We  regard  the  Venus  and  Adonis  as  the  production  of  a  very  young  man,  improved,  perhaps,  con- 
siderably in  the  interval  between  its  first  composition  and  its  publication,  but  distinguished  by 
peculiarities  which  belong  to  the  wild  luxuriance  of  youthful  power, — such  power,  however,  as 
few  besides  Shakspere  have  ever  possessed. 

A  deep  thinker  and  eloquent  writer,  Julius  Charles  Hare,  thus  describes  "  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,"  as  applied  to  poetry : — 

"  The  might  of  the  imagination  is  manifested  by  its  launching  forth  from  the  petty  creek,  where 
the  accidents  of  birth  moored  it,  into  the  wide  ocean  of  being, — by  its  going  abroad  into  the  world 
around,  passing  into  whatever  it  meets  with,  animating  it,  and  becoming  one  with  it.  This  com- 
plete union  and  identification  of  tlie  poet  with  his  poem, — this  suppression  of  his  own  individual 
insulated  consciousness,  with  its  narrowness  of  thought  and  pettiness  of  feeling, — is  what  we  admire 
in  the  gi'eat  masters  of  that  which  for  this  reason  we  justly  call  classical  poetry,  as  representing  that 
which  is  symbolical  and  universal,  not  that  which  is  merely  occasional  and  peculiar.  This  gives 
them  that  majestic  calmness  which  still  breathes  upon  us  from  the  statues  of  their  gods.  This 
invests  their  works  with  that  lucid  transparent  atmosphere  wherein  every  form  stands  out  in  perfect 
definiteness  and  distinctness,  only  beautified  by  the  distance  which  idealizes  it.  This  has  delivered 
those  works  from  the  casualties  of  time  and  space,  and  has  lifted  them  up  like  stars  into  the  pure 
firmament  of  thought,  so  that  they  do  not  shine  on  one  spot  alone,  nor  fade  like  earthly  flowers, 
but  journey  on  from  clime  to  clime,  shedding  the  light  of  beauty  on  generation  after  generation. 
The  same  quality,  amounting  to  a  total  extinction  of  his  own  selfish  being,  so  that  his  spirit  became 
a  mighty  organ  tlu'ough  which  Nature  gave  utterance  to  the  full  diapason  of  her  notes,  is  what  we 
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wonder  at  in  our  own  great  dramatist,  and  is  the  groundwork  of  all  his  other  powers :  for  it  is 
only  when  purged  of  selfishness  tliat  the  intellect  becomes  fitted  for  receiving  the  inspirations  of 
genius.''* 

What  Mr.  Hare  so  justly  considers  as  the  great  moving  principle  of  "  classical  poetry," — what 
he  further  notes  as  the  pre-eminent  characteristic  of  "  our  own  great  dramatist," — is  abundantly 
found  in  that  great  dramatist's  earliest  work.  Coleridge  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  pervading 
quality  in  the  Venus  and  Adonis ;  and  he  has  done  this  so  admirably,  that  it  would  be  profanation 
were  we  to  attempt  to  elucidate  the  point  in  any  other  than  his  own  words :  — 

"  It  is  throughout  as  if  a  superior  spirit,  more  intuitive,  more  intimately  conscious,  even  than 
the  characters  themselves,  not  only  of  every  outward  look  and  act,  but  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  mind  in  all  its  subtlest  thoughts  and  feelings,  were  placing  the  whole  before  our  view  ;  himself 
meanwhile  unparticipating  in  the  passions,  and  actuated  only  by  that  pleasurable  excitement  which 
had  resulted  from  the  energetic  fervour  of  his  own  spirit  in  so  vividly  exhibiting  what  it  had  so 
accurately  and  profoundly  contemplated.  I  think  I  should  have  conjectured  from  these  poems, 
that  even  then  the  great  instinct  which  impelled  the  poet  to  the  drama  was  secretly  working  in  him, 
prompting  him  by  a  series  and  never-broken  chain  of  imagery,  always  vivid,  and,  because  unbroken, 
often  minute, — by  the  highest  efibrt  of  the  picturesque  in  words  of  which  words  are  capable,  higher 
perhaps  than  was  ever  realized  by  any  other  poet,  even  Dante  not  excepted, — to  provide  a  substi- 
tute for  that  visual  language,  that  constant  intervention  and  running  comment  by  tone,  look,  and 
gesture,  which  in  his  dramatic  works  he  was  entitled  to  expect  from  the  players.  His  Venus  and 
Adonis  seem  at  once  the  characters  themselves,  and  the  whole  representation  of  those  characters 
by  the  most  consummate  actors.  You  seem  to  be  told  nothing,  but  to  see  and  hear  everything. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  from  the  perpetual  activity  of  attention  required  on  the  part  of  the  reader, — 
from  the  rapid  flow,  the  quick  change,  and  the  playful  nature  of  the  thoughts  and  images, — and, 
above  all,  from  the  alienation,  and,  if  I  may  hazard  such  an  expression,  the  utter  aloofness  of 
the  poet's  own  feelings  from  those  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  painter  and  the  analyst, — that 
though  the  very  subject  cannot  but  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  a  delicate  mind,  yet  never  was 
poem  less  dangerous  on  a  moral  account."! 

Coleridge,  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  his  '  Literary  Life,'  says,  "  During  the  first  year  that 
Mr.  Wordsworth  and  I  were  neighbours,  our  conversations  turned  frequently  on  the  two  cardinal 
points  of  poetry — the  power  of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  by  a  faithful  adherence  to 
the  truth  of  nature,  and  the  power  of  giving  the  interest  of  novelty  by  the  modifying  colours  of 
imagination."  In  Coleridge's  '  Literary  Remains'  the  Venus  and  Adonis  is  cited  as  furnishing  a 
signal  example  of  "  that  affectionate  love  of  nature  and  natural  objects,  without  which  no  man 
could  have  observed  so  steadily,  or  painted  so  truly  and  passionately,  the  very  minutest  beauties 
of  the  external  world."  The  description  of  the  hare-hunt  is  there  given  at  length  as  a  specimen 
of  this  power.  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  completeness  as  well  as  accuracy  of  Sliakspere's  de- 
scription lately  presented  itself  to  our  mind,  in  running  through  a  little  volume,  full  of  talent, 
published  in  1825—'  Essays  and  Sketches  of  Character,  by  the  late  Richard  Ayton,  Esq.'  There 
is  a  paper  on  Imnting,  and  especially  on  hare-hunting.  He  says — "  I  am  not  one  of  the  perfect 
fox-hunters  of  these  realms  ;  but  having  been  in  the  way  of  late  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  various 
modes  of  hunting,  I  would,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  set  down  the  results  of  my  obser- 
vations." In  this  matter  he  writes  with  a  perfect  unconsciousness  that  he  is  describing  what  any 
one  has  described  before.     But  as  accurate  an  observer  had  been  before  him  : — 

"  She  (the  hare)  generally  returns  to  the  seat  from  which  she  was  put  up,  running,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
in  a  circle,  or  something  sometimes  like  it,  we  had  better  say,  that  we  may  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
mathematical.  At  starting,  she  tears  away  at  her  utmost  speed  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  distances  the  dogs 
half-way  :  she  then  returns,  diverging  a  little  to  the  right  or  left,  that  she  may  not  run  into  the  mouths  of  her 
enemies — a  necessity  which  accounts  for  what  we  call  the  circularity  of  her  course.  Her  flight  from  home  is 
direct  and  precipitate ;  but  on  her  way  back,  when  she  has  gained  a  little  time  for  consideration  and  stratagem, 
she  describes  a  curious  labyrinth  of  short  turnings  and  windings,  as  if  to  perplex  the  dogs  by  the  intricacy  of 
her  track." 

*  'The  Victory  of  Faith  ;  and  other  Sermons.'     By  Julius  Charles  Hare,  M.A.     1840.     P.  277. 
t  '  Biographia  Literaria,'  1817,  vol.  ii.,  p.  15. 
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Compare  this  with  Shakspere : 


"  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 

Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot  his  troubles, 

How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 

He  cranks  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles  : 

The  many  musits  through  the  which  he  goes 

Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes." 


Mr.  Ayton  thus  goes 


"  The  hounds,  whom  we  left  in  full  crj',  continue  their  music  without  remission  as  long  as  they  are  faithful 
to  the  scent ;  as  a  summons,  it  should  seem,  like  the  seaman's  cry,  to  pull  together,  or  keep  together,  and  it 
is  a  certain  proof  to  themselves  and  their  followers  that  they  are  in  the  right  way.  On  the  instant  that  they 
are  'at  fault,' or  lose  the  scent,  they  are  silent.  *  *  *  *  *  *  The  weather,  in  its  impression  on 
the  scent,  is  the  great  father  of  'faults;'  but  they  may  arise  from  other  accidents,  even  when  the  day  is  in 
every  respect  favourable.  The  intervention  of  ploughed  land,  on  which  the  scent  soon  cools  or  evaporates,  is 
at  least  perilous ;  but  sheep-stains,  recently  left  by  a  flock,  are  fatal :  they  cut  off  the  scent  irrecoverably — 
making  a  gap,  as  it  were,  in  the  clue,  in  which  the  dogs  have  not  even  a  hint  for  their  guidance." 

Compare  Shakspere  again  : — 

"  Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep. 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  ther  smell. 
And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keep, 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell; 

And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer ; 

Danger  deviseth  shifts ;  wit  waits  on  fear ; 

"  For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled. 
The  hot  scent-snuffing  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt. 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out; 
Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths :  Echo  replies. 
As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies." 

One  more  extract  from  Mr.  Ayton  : — 

"  Suppose  then,  after  the  usual  rounds,  that  you  see  the  hare  at  last  (a  sorry  mark  for  so  many  foes)  sorely 
beleaguered — looking  dark  and  draggled — and  limping  heavily  along ;  then  stopping  to  listen — again 
tottering  on  a  little — and  again  stopping ;  and  at  every  step,  and  every  pause,  hearing  the  death-cry  grow 
nearer  and  louder." 

One  more  comparison,  and  we  have  exhausted  Shakspere's  description: — 

"  By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  off  upon  a  hill. 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear, 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still ; 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear ; 
And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore  sick  that  hears  the  passing-bell. 

"  Then  shall  thou  see  the  dew.debabbled  wretch 
Turn  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way  ; 
Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch. 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur  stay  : 
For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many. 
And  being  low  never  reliev'd  by  any." 

Here,  then,  be  it  observed,  are  not  only  the  same  objects,  the  same  accidents,  the  same  move- 
ment, in  each  description,  but  the  very  words  employed  to  convey  the  scene  to  the  mind  are  often 
the  same  in  each.  It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  Mr.  Ayton  copied  Shakspere.  We  believe  he  did 
not.  There  is  a  sturdy  ingenuousness  about  his  writings  which  would  have  led  him  to  notice  the 
Venus  and  Adonis  if  he  had  had  it  in  his  mind.  Shakspere  and  he  had  each  looked  minutely  and 
practically  upon  the  same  scene ;  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  Shakspere  was  an  accurate  describer, 
but  that  in  him  the  accurate  is  so  thoroughly  fused  with  the  poetical,  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  life. 

The  celebrated  description  of  the  courser  in  the  Venus  and  Adonis  is  another  remarkable  instance 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  young  Shakspere's  observation.  Not  the  most  experienced  dealer  ever  knew 
the  points  of  a  horse  better.     The  whole  poem  indeed  is  full  of  evidence  that  the  circumstances  by 
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which  the  writer  was  surrounded,  in  a  country  disti-ict,  had  entered  deeply  into  his  mind,  and 
were  reproduced  in  the  poetical  form.  The  bird  "  tangled  in  a  net" — the  "  di-dapper  peerino- 
through  a  wave" — the  "blue-veined  violets" — the 

"  Red  morn,  that  ever  yet  betoken'd 
Wreck  to  the  seaman,  tempest  to  the  field" — 

the  fisher  that  forbears  the  "  ungrown  fry" — the  sheep  "gone  to  fold" — the  caterpillars  feeding 
on  "  the  tender  leaves" — and,  not  to  weary  with  examples,  tliat  exquisite  image, 

"  Look  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  the  sky, 
So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venus'  eye" 

all  these  bespeak  a  poet  who  had  formed  himself  upon  nature,  and  not  upon  books.  To  understand 
the  value  as  well  as  the  rarity  of  this  quality  in  Shakspere,  we  should  open  any  contemporary  poem. 
Take  Marlowe's  '  Hero  and  Leander'  for  example.  We  read  line  after  line,  beautiful,  gorgeous, 
running  over  with  a  satiating  luxuriousness ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  a  single  familiar  image. 
Shakspere  describes  what  he  has  seen,  throwing  over  the  real  the  delicious  tint  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion. Marlowe  looks  at  Nature  herself  very  rarely ;  but  he  knows  all  the  conventional  images  by 
which  the  real  is  supposed  to  be  elevated  into  the  poetical.  His  most  beautiful  things  are  thus 
but  copies  of  copies.  The  mode  in  which  each  poet  describes  the  morning  will  illustrate  our 
meaning : — 

"  Lo !  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest. 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high. 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty; 

"Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold, 

The  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnish'd  gold." 

We  feel  that  this  is  true.     Compare — 

"By  this  Apollo's  golden  harp  began 
To  sound  forth  music  to  the  ocean ; 
Which  watchful  Hesperus  no  sooner  heard 
But  he  the  day's  bright-bearing  car  prepar'd. 
And  ran  before,  as  harbinger  of  light. 
And  with  his  flaring  beams  mock'd  ugly  Night, 
Till  she,  o'ercorae  with  anguish,  shame,  and  rage, 
Dang'd  down  to  hell  her  loathsome  carriage." 

We  are  taught  that  this  is  classical. 

Coleridge  has  observed  that,  "  in  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  first  and  most  obvious  excellence 
is  the  perfect  sweetness  of  the  versification ;  its  adaptation  to  the  subject ;  and  the  power  displayed 
in  varying  the  march  of  the  words  without  passing  into  a  loftier  and  more  majestic  rhythm  than 
was  demanded  by  the  thoughts,  or  permitted  by  the  propriety  of  preserving  a  sense  of  melody 
predominant."  *  This  self-controlling  power  of  "varying  the  march  of  the  words  without  passing 
into  a  loftier  and  more  majestic  rhythm"  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  signal  instances  of  Shakspere's 
consummate  mastery  of  his  art,  even  as  a  very  young  man.  He  who,  at  the  proper  season,  knew 
how  to  strike  the  grandest  music  within  the  compass  of  our  own  powerful  and  sonorous  language, 
in  his  early  productions  breathes  out  his  thoughts 

"  To  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorder." 

The  sustained  sweetness  of  the  versification  is  never  cloying ;  and  yet  there  are  no  violent  con- 
trasts, no  sudden  elevations :  all  is  equable  in  its  infinite  variety.  The  early  comedies  are  full  of 
the  same  rare  beauty.  In  Love's  Labour  's  Lost  —  The  Comedy  of  Errors — A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream — we  have  verses  of  alternate  rhymes  formed  upon  the  same  model  as  those  of  the 
Venus  and  Adonis,  and  producing  the  same  feeling  of  placid  delight  by  their  exquisite  harmony. 
The  same  principles  on  which  he  built  the  versification  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  exhibited  to  him 
the  grace  which  these  elegiac  harmonies  would  impart  to  the  scenes  of  repose  in  the  progress  of 
a  dramatic  action. 

We  proceed  to  the  Lucrece.  Of  that  poem  the  date  of  the  composition  is  fixed  as  accurately  as 
we  can  desire.     In  the  dedication  to  the  Venus  and  Adonis  the  poet  says — "  If  your  honour  seem 

*  'Biographia  Litcraria,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  14. 
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but  pleased  I  account  myself  highly  praised,  aud  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours  till  I 
have  honoured  you  with  some  graver  labour."  In  1594,  a  year  after  the  Venus  and  Adonis, 
Lucrece  was  published,  and  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Southampton.  This,  then,  was  undoubtedly 
the  "graver  labour;"  this  was  the  produce  of  the  "idle  hours"  of  1593.  Shakspere  was  then 
nearly  thirty  years  of  age— the  period  at  which  it  is  held  by  some  he  first  began  to  produce  any- 
thing original  for  the  stage.  The  poet  unquestionably  intended  the  "  graver  labour"  for  a  higher 
effort  than  had  produced  the  "first  heir"  of  his  invention.  He  describes  the  Venus  and  Adonis 
as  "unpolished  lines"— lines  thrown  off  with  youthful  luxuriousness  and  rapidity.  The  verses 
of  tlie  Lucrece  are  "  untutored  lines"— lines  formed  upon  no  established  model.  There  is  to  our 
mind  the  difference  of  eight  or  even  ten  years  in  the  aspect  of  these  poems— a  difference  as  manifest 
as  that  which  exists  between  Love's  Labour  's  Lost  and  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Coleridge  has 
marked  the  great  distinction  between  the  one  poem  and  the  other : — 

"The  Venus  and  Adonis  did  not  perhaps  allow  the  display  of  the  deeper  passions.  But  the 
story  of  Lucretia  seems  to  favour,  and  even  demand,  then-  intensest  workings.  And  yet  we  find  in 
Shakespeare's  management  of  the  tale  neither  pathos  nor  any  other  dramatic  quality.^  There  is  the 
same  minute  and  faithful  imagery  as  in  the  former  poem,  in  the  same  vivid  colours,  inspirited  by 
the  same  impetuous  vigour  of  thought,  and  diverging  and  contracting  with  the  same  activity  of  the 
assimilative  and  of  the  modifying  faculties  ;  and  with  a  yet  larger  display,  a  yet  wider  range  of 
knowledge  and  reflection :  and,  lastly,  with  the  same  perfect  dominion,  often  domination,  over 
the  whole  world  of  language."* 

It  is  in  this  paragraph  that  Coleridge  has  marked  the  difference— which  a  critic  of  the  very  high- 
est order  could  alone  have  pointed  out— between  the  power  which  Shakspere's  mind  possessed  of 
going  out  of  itself  in  a  narrative  poem,  and  the  dramatic  power.  The  same  mighty,  and  to  most 
unattainable,  power,  of  utterly  subduing  the  self-conscious  to  the  universal,  was  essential  to  the 
highest  excellence  of  both  species  of  composition, — the  poem  and  the  drama.  But  the  exercise  of 
that  power  was  essentially  different  in  each,  Coleridge,  in  another  place,  says,  "  in  his  very  first 
production  he  projected  his  mind  out  of  his  own  particular  being,  and  felt,  and  made  others  feel,  on 
subjects  no  way  connected  with  himself  except  by  force  of  contemplation,  and  that  sublime  faculty 
by  which  a  great  mind  becomes  that  on  which  it  meditates."!  But  this  "sublime  faculty"  went 
greatly  farther  when  it  became  dramatic.  In  the  narrative  poems  of  an  ordinary  man  we  per- 
petually see  the  narrator.  Coleridge,  in  a  passage  previously  quoted,  has  shown  the  essential 
superiority  of  Shakspere's  narrative  poems,  where  the  whole  is  placed  before  our  view,  the  poet 
unparticipating  in  the  passions.  There  is  a  remarkable  example  of  how  strictly  Shakspere  adhered 
to  this  principle  in  his  beautiful  poem  of  A  Lover's  Complaint.  There  the  poet  is  actually  present 
to  the  scene  : — 

"  From  off  a  hill  whose  concave  womb  re- worded 
A  plaintful  story  from  a  sistering  vale, 
My  spirits  to  attend  this  double  voice  accorded, 
And  down  1  laid  to  list  the  sad-tun'd  tale." 

But  not  one  word  of  comment  does  he  offer  upon  the  revelations  of  the  "  fickle  maid  full  pale." 
The  dramatic  power,  however,  as  we  have  said,  is  many  steps  beyond  this.  It  dispenses  with  narra- 
tive altogether.  It  renders  a  complicated  story,  or  stories,  one  in  the  action.  It  makes  the  characters 
reveal  themselves,  sometimes  by  a  word.  It  trusts  for  everything  to  the  capacity  of  an  audience  to 
appreciate  the  greatest  subtleties,  and  the  nicest  shades  of  passion,  through  the  action.  It  is  the 
very  reverse  of  the  oratorical  power,  which  repeats  and  explains.  And  how  is  it  able  to  effect  this 
prodigious  mastery  over  the  senses  and  the  understanding  ?  By  i-aising  the  mind  of  the  spectator, 
or  reader,  into  such  a  state  of  poetical  excitement  as  corresponds  in  some  degree  to  the  excitement 
of  the  poet,  and  thus  clears  away  the  mists  of  our  ordinary  vision,  and  ii-radiates  the  whole  complex 
moral  world  in  which  we  for  a  time  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  with  the  brightness  of  his 
own  intellectual  sunlight.  Now,  it  appears  to  us  that,  although  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the 
Lucrece,  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  creations  of  tliis  wonderful  power — their  forms  did  not  demand 
its  complete  exercise— they  could  not  have  been  produced  by  a  man  who  did  not  possess  the  power. 


*  'Biographia  Literaria.'  vol.  ii.,  p.  21.  t  'Literary  Remains,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  54, 
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and  had  assiduously  cultivated  it  in  its  own  proper  field.  In  the  second  poem,  more  especially,  do 
we  think  the  power  has  reached  a  higher  development,  indicating  itself  in  "a  yet  wider  range  of 
knowledge  and  reflection." 

Malone  says,  "  I  have  observed  that  Painter  has  inserted  the  story  of  Lucrece  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  '  Palace  of  Pleasure,'  1567,  on  which  I  make  no  doubt  our  author  formed  his  poem." 
Be  it  so.  The  story  of  Lucrece  in  Painter's  novel  occupies  four  pages.  The  first  page  describes 
the  circumstances  that  preceded  the  unholy  visit  of  Tarquin  to  Lucrece  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last 
two  pages  detail  the  events  that  followed  the  death  of  Lucrece.  A  page  and  a  half  at  most  is  given 
to  the  tragedy.  This  is  proper  enough  in  a  narrative,  whose  business  it  is  to  make  all  the  cii'cum- 
stances  intelligible.  But  the  narrative  poet,  who  was  also  thoroughly  master  of  the  dramatic 
power,  concentrates  all  the  interest  upon  the  main  circumstances  of  the  story.  He  places  the  scene 
of  those  circumstances  before  our  eyes  at  the  very  opening: — 

"  From  the  besieged  ArJea  all  in  post, 
Borne  by  the  trustless  wings  of  false  desire, 
Lust-breathed  Tarquin  leaves  the  Roman  host, 
And  to  CoUatiura  bears,"  &c. 

The  preceding  circumstances  which  impel  this  journey  are  then  rapidly  told.  Again,  after  the 
crowning  action  of  tlie  tragedy,  the  poet  has  done.  He  tells  the  consequences  of  it  with  a  brevity 
and  simplicity  indicating  the  most  consummate  art : 

"  When  they  had  sworn  to  this  advised  doom. 
They  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Lucrece  thence  ; 
To  show  her  bleeding  body  thorough  Rome, 
And  so  to  publish  Tarquin's  foul  offence  : 
Which  being  done  with  speedy  diligence. 

The  Romans  plausibly  did  give  consent 

To  Tarquin's  everlasting  banishment." 

He  has  thus  cleared  away  all  the  encumbrances  to  the  progress  of  the  main  action.  He  would  have 
done  the  same  had  he  made  Lucrece  the  subject  of  a  drama.  But  he  has  to  tell  his  painful  story 
and  to  tell  it  all :  not  to  exhibit  a  portion  of  it,  as  he  would  have  done  had  he  chosen  the  subject 
for  a  tragedy.  The  consummate  delicacy  with  which  he  has  accomplished  this  is  beyond  all  praise, 
perhaps  above  all  imitation.  He  puts  forth  his  strength  on  the  accessaries  of  the  main  incident. 
He  delights  to  make  the  chief  actors  analyse  their  own  thoughts, — reflect,  explain,  expostulate. 
All  this  is  essentially  undramatic,  and  he  meant  it  to  be  so.  But  then,  what  pictures  does  he  paint 
of  the  progress  of  the  action,  which  none  but  a  great  dramatic  poet,  who  had  visions  of  future 
Macbeths  and  Othellos  before  him,  could  iiave  painted !  Look,  for  example,  at  that  magnificent 
scene,  when 

"  No  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  light," 

of  Tarquin  leaping  from  his  bed,  and,  softly  smiting  his  falchion  on  a  flint,  lighting  a  torch 

"  Which  must  be  lode-star  to  his  lustful  eye." 

Look,  again,  at  the  exquisite  domestic  incident  which  tells  of  the  quiet  and  gentle  occupation  of 
his  devoted  victim : — ■ 

"  By  the  light  he  spies 
Lucretia's  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks; 
He  takes  it  from  the  rushes  where  it  lies." 

The  hand  to  which  that  glove  belongs  is  described  in  the  very  perfection  of  poetry : — 

"  Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was, 
On  the  green  coverlet ;  whose  perfect  white 
Show'd  like  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass." 

In  the  chamber  of  innocence  Tarquin  is  painted  with  terrific  grandeur,  which  is  overpowering  by 
the  force  of  contrast : — 

"  This  said  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade. 
Which,  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Coucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings'  shade." 

The  complaint  of  Lucrece  after  Tarquin  lias  departed  was  meant  to  be  undramatic.     The  action 
advances  not.     The  character  develops  not  itself  in  the  action.     But  the  poet  makes  his  heroine 
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bewail  her  fate  in  every  variety  of  lament  that  his  boundless  command  of  imagery  could  furnish. 
The  letter  to  CoUatiue  is  written  ; — a  letter  of  the  most  touching  simplicity  : — 

"  Thou  worthy  lord 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee,  ^ 

Health  to  thy  person !  Next  vouchsafe  to  afford 
(If  ever,  love,  thy  Lucrece  thou  wilt  see) 
Some  present  speed  to  come  and  visit  me  : 

So  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief ; 

My  woes  are  tedious,  though  ray  words  are  brief." 

Again  the  action  languishes,  and  again  Lucrece  surrenders  herself  to  her  grief.     The 

"Skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy" 

is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  passages  of  the  poem,  essentially  cast  in  an  undramatic  mould.  But 
tiiis  is  but  a  prelude  to  the  catastrophe,  where,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  strength  of  passion  is  put 
forth  which  is  worthy  him  who  drew  the  terrible  agonies  of  Lear : — 

."  Here  with  a  sigh,  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
She  throws  forth  Tarquin's  name  :  '  He,  he,'  she  says, 
But  more  than  'he'  her  poor  tongue  could  not  speak; 
Till  after  many  accents  and  delays. 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  assays. 

She  utters  this  :  '  He,  he,  fair  lords,  't  is  he, 

That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  to  me." 

Malone,  in  his  concluding  remarks  upon  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Lucrece,  says,  "We  should 
do  Shakspeare  injustice  were  we  to  try  them  by  a  comparison  with  more  modern  and  polished 
productions,  or  with  our  present  idea  of  poetical  excellence."  This  was  written  in  the  year  1780 
— the  period  which  rejoiced  in  the  "polished  productions"  of  Hayley  and  Miss  Seward,  and 
founded  its  "  idea  of  poetical  excellence"  on  some  standard  which,  secure  in  its  conventional 
forms,  might  depart  as  far  as  possible  from  simplicity  and  nature,  to  give  us  words  without  thought, 
arranged  in  verses  without  music.  It  would  be  injustice  indeed  to  Shakspero  to  try  the  Venus 
and  Adonis,  and  Lucrece,  by  such  a  standard  of  "  poetical  excellence."  But  we  have  outlived 
that  period.  By  way  of  apology  for  Shakspere,  Malone  adds,  "that  few  authors  rise  much  above 
the  age  in  which  they  live."  He  further  says,  "  the  poems  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  Rape 
of  Lucrece,  Avhatever  opinion  may  be  now  entertained  of  them,  were  certainly  much  admired  in 
Shakspeare's  lifetime."     This  is  consolatory.     In  Shakspere's  lifetime  there  were  a  few  men  that 

the  world  has  since  thought  somewhat  qualified  to  establish  an  "idea  of  poetical  excellence" 

Spenser,  Drayton,  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Chapman,  for  example.  These  were  not  much  valued  in 
Malone's  golden  age  of  "  more  modern  and  polished  productions ;" — but  let  that  pass.  We  are 
coming  back  to  the  opinions  of  this  obsolete  school ;  and  we  venture  to  think  the  majority  of 
readers  now  will  not  requke  us  to  make  an  apology  for  Shakspere's  poems. 

If  Malone  thought  it  necessary  to  solicit  indulgence  for  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Lucrece,  he 
drew  even  a  more  timid  breath  when  he  ventured  to  speak  of  the  Sonnets.  "  I  do  not  feel  any 
great  propensity  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion  of  these  compositions.  However,  as  it  appears  to 
me  that  they  have  been  somewhat  underrated,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  do  them  that  justice 
to  which  they  seem  entitled."  No  wonder  he  speaks  timidly.  The  great  poetical  lawgiver  of  his 
time— the  greater  than  Shakspere,  for  he  undertook  to  mend  him,  and  refine  him,  and  make  him 
fit  to  be  tolerated  by  the  super-elegant  intellects  of  the  days  of  George  III. — had  pronounced  that 
the  Sonnets  were  too  bad  even  for  his  genius  to  make  tolerable.  He,  Steevens,  who  would  take  uji 
a  play  of  Shakspere's  in  the  condescending  spirit  with  which  a  clever  tutor  takes  up  a  smai-t  boy's 
verses — altering  a  word  here,  piecing  out  a  line  there,  commending  this  thought,  shaking  his  head 
at  this  false  prosody,  and  acknowledging  upon  the  whole  that  the  thing  is  pretty  well,  seeing  how 
much  the  lad  has  yet  to  learn — he  sent  forth  his  decree  that  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment could  compel  the  reading  of  Shakspere's  Sonnets.  For  a  long  time  mankind  bowed  before 
the  oracle ;  and  the  Sonnets  were  not  read.     Wordsworth  has  told  us  something  about  this : — 

"  There  is  extant  a  small  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems  in  which  Shakspeare  expresses  his  feel- 
ings in  his  own  person.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  editor,  George  Steevens,  should 
have  been  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  one  portion  of  that  volume,  the  Sonnets  ;  though  there  is 
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not  a  part  of  the  writings  of  this  poet  where  is  found,  in  an  equal  compass,  a  greater  number  of 
exquisite  feelings  felicitously  expressed.  But,  from  regard  to  the  critic's  own  credit,  he  would  not 
have  ventured  to  talk  of  an  act  of  parliament  not  being  strong  enough  to  compel  the  perusal  of 
these,  or  any  production  of  Shakspeare,  if  he  had  not  known  that  the  people  of  England  were 
ignorant  of  the  treasures  contained  in  those  little  pieces."* 

That  ignorance  has  been  removed ;  and  no  one  has  contributed  more  to  its  removal,  by  creating 
a  school  of  poetry  founded  upon  Truth  and  Nature,  than  Wordsworth  himself.  The  critics  of  the 
last  century  have  passed  away : — 

"Peor  and  Baalim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim.'' 

By  the  operation  of  what  great  sustaining  principle  is  it  that  we  have  come  back  to  the  just  appre- 
ciation of  "  the  treasures  contained  in  those  little  pieces  ?"     The  poet-critic  will  answer: 

"There  never  has  been  a  period,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  in  which  vicious  poetry,  of  some 
kind  or  other,  has  not  excited  more  zealous  admiration,  and  been  far  more  generally  read,  than 
good  ;  but  this  advantage  attends  the  good,  that  the  individual  as  well  as  the  species,  survives 
from  age  to  age  ;  whereas,  of  the  depraved,  though  the  species  be  immortal,  the  individual  quickly 
perishes ;  the  object  of  present  admiration  vanishes,  being  supplanted  by  some  other  as  easily  pro- 
duced, which,  though  no  better,  brings  with  it  at  least  the  irritation  of  novelty, — with  adaptation, 
more  or  less  skilful,  to  the  changing  humours  of  the  majority  of  those  who  are  most  at  leisure 
to  regard  poetical  works  when  they  first  solicit  their  attention.  Is  it  the  result  of  the  whole, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  judgment  of  the  people  is  not  to  be  respected  ?  The  thought 
is  most  injurious ;  and,  could  the  charge  be  brought  against  him,  he  would  repel  it  with  indig- 
nation. The  people  have  already  been  justified,  and  their  eulogium  pronounced  by  implication, 
when  it  is  said,  above — that,  of  good  poetry,  the  individual,  as  well  as  the  species,  survives.  And 
how  does  it  survive  but  through  the  people  ?  what  preserves  it  but  their  intellect  and  their  wisdom  ? 

'  Past  and  future  are  the  wings 
On  whose  support,  harmoniously  conjoin'd, 
Moves  the  great  spirit  of  human  knowledge.' — MS. 

The  voice  that  issues  from  this  spirit  is  that  vox  populi  which  the  Deity  inspires.  Foolish  must 
he  be  who  can  mistake  for  this  a  local  acclamation,  or  a  transitory  outcry — transitory  though  it 
be  for  years,  local  though  from  a  nation !  Still  more  lamentable  is  his  error  who  can  believe  that 
there  is  anything  of  divine  infallibility  in  the  clamour  of  that  small  though  loud  portion  of  the 
community,  ever  governed  by  factitious  influence,  which  under  the  name  of  the  Public,  passes 
itself,  upon  the  unthinking,  for  the  PEOPLE."t 

It  is  this  perpetual  mistake  of  the  public  for  the  people  that  has  led  to  the  belief  that  there  was  a 
period  when  Shakspere  was  neglected.  He  was  always  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  There,  in  that 
deep,  rich  soil,  have  the  Sonnets  rested  during  two  centuries ;  and  here  and  there  in  remote  places 
have  the  seeds  put  forth  leaves  and  flowers.  All  young  imaginative  minds  now  rejoice  in  their 
hues  and  their  fragrance.  But  this  preference  of  the  fresh  and  beautiful  of  poetical  life  to  the  pot- 
pourri of  the  last  age  must  be  a  regulated  love.  Those  who,  seeing  the  admiration  which  now 
prevails  for  these  outpourings  of  "  exquisite  feelings  felicitously  expressed,"  talk  of  the  Sonnets 
as  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  greatest  of  the  poet's  mighty  dramas,  compare  things  that  admit 
of  no  comparison.  Who  would  speak  in  the  same  breath  of  the  gem  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and 
the  Parthenon  ?  In  the  Sonnets,  exquisite  as  they  are,  the  poet  goes  not  out  of  himself  (at  least 
in  the  form  of  the  composition),  and  he  walks,  therefore,  in  a  narrow  circle  of  art.  In  the  Venus 
and  Adonis,  and  the  Lucrece,  the  circle  widens.  But  in  the  Dramas,  the  centre  is  the  Human 
Soul,  the  circumference  the  Universe. 

•  Preface  to  Poetical  Works.  f  Ibid. 
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